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PREFATOEY  NOTE. 


The  present  volume  contains  five  plays,  and,  in  addition,  Charles 
Kemble's  condensation  of  the  Three  Parts  of  Henry  VI.  into  one  play, 
printed  from  Kemble  s  MS.  in  Mr.  Henry  Irving's  possession.  This  clever 
attempt  to  accomplish  a  most  diflBcult  task  has  never  before  been  pub- 
lished; and  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  prove  interesting  to  all  students 
of  dramatic  literature.  Two  of  these  five  plays,  the  Second  and  Third 
Parts  of  Henry  VI.,  are  of  more  than  ordinary  length;  and,  as  every 
endeavour  has  been  made  to  render  the  historical  notes  very  complete, 
this  volume,  necessarily,  extends  to  greater  length  than  its  predecessor. 
The  extracts  in  the  Notes  on  Richard  11.  from  "  The  Tragedy  of  Richard 
the  Second,"  the  original  of  which  is  in  the  volume  of  MS.  plays  in  the 
Egerton  Library,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  will  be  found  quite  new 
to  nearly  all  Shakespearian  students.  The  paper  alluded  to  in  the 
Introduction  to  Richard  II.,  p.  396,  has  not  been  printed,  as  it  will  be 
embodied  in  an  edition  of  the  Egerton  MS.  play  which  I  hope  shortly  to 
be  able  to  print  among  the  publications  of  the  New  Shakspere  Society. 

I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Thomas  Catling,  the  editor  of  Lloyd's  News- 
paper and  a  most  ardent  lover  of  Shakespeare,  for  an  important 
correction  with  regard  to  the  date  of  the  late  Mr.  Phelps's  production 
of  Love's  Labour's  Lost  at  Sadlers  Wells  Theatre.  It  was  produced 
Twt  in  1853,  as  stated  in  the  Stage  History  of  that  play  (vol.  i.  p.  4), 
but  on  September  30,  1857.  I  am  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Catling  for 
the  information  that  Mr.  Phelps  brought  out  Shakespeare's  Taming 
of  the  Shrew  on  November  15,  1856;  he  himself  playing  the  part 
of  Christopher  Sly.  I  have  been  favoured  with  conmiunications  from 
various  correspondents;  some  of  which  are  very  useful,  and  all,  no 
doubt,  intended  to  be  so;  to  those  whom  I  have  not  been  able  to 
answer  personally  I  must  here  return  my  thanks. 

It  is  well  to  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  that  the  Stage  History 
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vi  PREFATORY  NOTE. 

of  the  plays  does  not  profess  to  deal  with  recent  representations  of 
Shakespeare's  plays,  unless  they  happen  to  be  of  exceptional  impor- 
tance; or  with  isolated  representations  of  the  various  plays,  not  produced 
under  the  regular  management  of  any  theatre.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  deal  with  such  performances  in  this  edition,  though  the  record 
of  them  would  be  interesting  in  any  work  devoted  to  the  history 
of  our  modem  stage. 

I  cannot  help  acknowledging  the  very  generous  recognition  which  my 
share  of  the  work  has  received,  not  only  at  the  hands  of  those  who  have 
reviewed  the  first  volume  in  the  press,  but  also  from  fellow- workers  on 
Shakespeare,  who  have  not  only  encouraged  me  with  their  approbation, 
but  have  been  most  courteous  in  aflfording  me  any  help  or  information 
which  I  have  asked  from  them.  In  the  case  of  two  or  three  short 
notices  which  have  appeared  from  the  pens  of  those  who  evidently  have 
not  had  time  to  read  the  Introductions  and  Notes,  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  misconception,  on  the  part  of  the  writers  that,  because  this  edition 
professes  to  regard  Shakespeare  chiefly  as  a  writer  of  plays  which  were 
intended  not  only  to  be  read  but  to  be  acted,  therefore  the  criticism  of 
his  works,  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  has,  presumably,  been  neglected. 
I  cannot  plead  guilty  to  any  such  neglect;  as  to  whether  that  portion  of 
the  work  is  done  ill  or  well,  I  must  leave  to  the  judgment  of  those  who 
have  the  inclination  and  the  time  to  read  it. 

In  the  Third  Part  of  Henry  VI.  I  have  had  the  assistance  of  Mr.  P.  Z. 
Round,  to  whom  all  the  notes  on  that  play,  with  the  exception  of  those 
on  the  Dramatis  PersonsB,  are  due.  He  has  also  been  of  great  assistance 
to  me  in  verifying  quotations  from  works  in  the  British  Museum. 

F.  A.   MARSHALL. 

London,  January^  1888. 
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KING    HENRY   VL— PART   IL 


Act  I.  scene  8.  lines  1,  2,.  .  .13 

Fint  P»tit.  a  J  nurtera,  let  '0  eiand  cIom  :  my 
lotd  protector  will  come  thia  way  by  aud  by. 

Act  I.  scene  2.  line  1,       .  .  .17 

Dudt  Why  droope  my  lord? 

Act  L  scene  4.  line  31,     .  .  .       22 

Spir.  Afk  what  thou  wilt.    That  I  had  said  and  done ! 

Act  IL  scene  1.  lines  1,  2,  .  .       25 

Qiutm.  BelleTe  me,  lords,  for  flying  at  the  brook, 
I  saw  not  better  sport  theae  seren  yean'  day. 

Act  II.  scene  1.  line  153, .  .27 

"AMiradel" 

Act  II.  scene  2.  lines  59-62,        .  29 

War.  Then,  father  Salisbury,  kneel  we  together; 
And,  in  this  prirate  plot,  be  we  the  first 
That  shall  salute  our  rightful  soTeielgn 
With  honour  of  his  birthright  to  the  crown. 

Act  II.  scene  3.  lines  101,  102,    .  .      33 

FUer.  O  Peter,  thou  hast  proraird  in  right! 

Act  III.  scene  1.  lines  228-230,  .  38 

Qmeen.  Or  as  the  snake,  roli'd  in  a  flowering  bniik. 
With  shining  checkered  slough,  doth  sting  a  child 
That  for  the  beauty  thinks  it  excellent. 


Act  III.  scene  2.  lines  102,  103,  .  .       42 

VuMii.  When  from  thy  nhon  the  tempest  beat  us  back. 
I  stood  upon  the  hatches  in  the  storm. 

Act  HI.  scene  2.  line  149,  .  .       43 

War.  Come  hither,  gracious  sorereign. 

'Act  III.  scene  2.  lines  339,  340,  (Etching)     46 

^iisen.  O,  let  me  entreat  thee  cease.    Gire  me  thy  bond. 
That  I  may  dew  it  with  my  mournful  tears. 

Act  III.  scene  3.  lines  2,  4,  .  .       48 

Car.  If  thou  be'st  death,  1 11  give  theo  England's 
treasure,    .... 
80  thou  wilt  let  me  lire,  and  feel  no  pain. 

Act  IV.  scene  1.  lines  70-72,       .  .       50 

Suf.  Poole  I 

Cap.  Ay,  keuuel.  puddle,  sink ;  whoso  flltii  aud  dirt 
Troubles  the  silver  spring  where  England  drinks. 

Act  IV.  scene  2.  lines  92-94,       .  .       63 

Smitk.  The  clerk  of  Chatham:  he  can  write  aud 
read  and  cast  accompt. 
Cade.  O  monstrous  I 

Act  IV.  scene  4.  line  8,    .  .  .56 

Bnek.  What  answer  makes  your  grate  to  the  rebels' 
supplication? 
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CX^NTENTO. 


Act  IV.  scene  7.  lines  142-144,   .  .       59 

Cade.  For  with  those  l>oruo  before  us,  instoid  of 
maocs,  will  we  ride  throoffh  the  streeta ;  and  at  every 
comur  have  them  klu. 

Act  IV.  scene  10.  lines  77-79,     .  .       62 

CaJe,  Iden,  farawell,  and  be  proud  of  thy  victory. 
Tell  Kent  from  me,  she  hath  lost  her  best  man. 


Act  V.  scene  1.  line  66,    .  .  .       65 

/den.  Lo,  I  present  your  grace  a  traitor's  head. 

Act  V.  scene  2.  lines  51,  52,         .  .68 

V.  Olif.  Yorlt  not  our  old  men  spares ; 

No  more  will  I  their  babes. 


KING   HENRY  VI.— PART   III. 


Act  I.  scene  1.  line  16,     .  .  .111 

Bilk.  Speak  thou  for  me,  and  tell  them  what  I  did. 

Act  I.  scene  1.  line  259,  .  .  .115 

K.  Hen.  Gentle  sou  Edward,  thou  wilt  stay  with  me? 

Act  I.  scene  3.  lines  25,  26,  .  .     118 

Cli/.  Had  I  thy  brethren  here,  their  lives,  and  thine. 
Were  nut  reTeuge  sufficient  for  me. 

Act  I.  scene  4.  lines  79-81,  .  .     120 

V.  Mar.  Look,  York :  I  stain'd  this  napkin  with  the  blood 
That  Taliant  Clifford,  with  his  rapier's  i>oint. 
Made  issue  from  the  bosom  of  the  boy. 

Act  II.  scene  1.  lines  45-47,        .  .     123 

Me$$.  Ah,  one  that  was  a  woeful  looker-on 
Whenas  the  noble  Duke  of  York  was  slain. 
Your  princely  father  and  my  loving  lord ! 

Act  II.  scene  4.  line  1,     .  .  .     ISO 

/Udk.  Now,  Clifford,  I  have  singled  thee  alone. 

Act  11.  scene  5.  line  83,  .  .131 

V.Sol.  Itismine<mlyson! 

Act  II.  scene  6.  line  28,  .  .  .183 

Cli/.  Come,  York  and  Richard,  Warwick  and  the  rest. 

Act  III.  scene  1.  line  65,  .  .     136 

Sk.  Keep.  Say,  what  art  thou  that  talk'st  of  kings  and 
queens? 

Act  III.  scene  2.  lines  194,  195,  .  .     140 

Olo.  Can  I  do  this,  and  cannot  get  a  crown? 
Tut,  were  it  further  off,  I  '11  pluck  it  down. 


Act  III.  scene  3.  lines  119-121,  .  .     143 

K,  Lew.  Then  further,— all  dissembling  set  aside. 
Tell  me  for  truth  the  measure  of  his  love 
Unto  our  sister  Bona. 

Act  IV.  scene  3.  lines  4-6,  .  .148 

Firet  Watdi.  He  hath  made  a  solemn  vow 

Never  to  lie  and  take  his  natural  rest 
Till  Warwick  or  himself  be  quite  suppress'd. 

Act  IV.  scene  4.  line  1,    .  .  .     150 

mv.  Madam,  what  makes  you  in  this  sudden  change? 

Act  rV.  sc.  6.  1.  7,  8,        .     (Etching)  ProniU. 

Lieu.  If  an  humble  prayer  may  prevail, 
1  then  crave  pardon  of  your  majesty. 

Act  IV.  scene  7.  lines  74,  75,      .  .     154 

JTcmt  And  whosoe'er  gainsays  King  Edward's  right. 
By  this  I  challenge  him  to  single  fight 

Act  V.  scene  2.  lines  23-26,         .  .     158 

War.  Lo  now  my  glory  smear'd  in  dust  and  blood  I 
My  parks,  my  walks,  my  manors  that  I  had. 
Even  now  forsake  me ;  and  of  all  my  lauds 
Is  nothing  left  me  but  my  body's  length! 

Act  V.  scene  5.  lines  39,  40,        .  .     161 

Olo.  Bprawl'st  thou?  take  that,  to  end  thy  agony. 
Clar.  And  there 's  for  twitting  me  with  perjuiy. 

Act  V.  scene  6.  line  63,   .  .  .     164 

Olo.  Bee  how  my  sword  weeps  for  the  poor  king's  death ! 


THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 


Act  IV.  scene  1.  line  78,  .  .     255 

Orumio.  How  he  beat  me  because  her  horse  stumbled,  ±c. 

Act  I.  scene  1.  line  105,  .  .  .261 

Ore.  You  may  go  to  the  devil's  dam :  your  gifts  ar« 
so  good,  here 's  none  will  hold  you. 

Act  I.  scene  2.  line  229,  .  .  .266 

Hor.  Sir,  a  word  ere  you  go; 

Arc  you  a  suitor  to  the  maid  you  talk  of,  yea  or  no? 

Act  II.  scene  1.  line  156,  .  .     270 

Hor.  And  there  I  stood  amaied  for  a  while. 


Act  II.  scene  1.  line  220,  .     272 

Pet.  Good  Kate;  I  am  a  gentleman. 
Kath.  That  I  '11  try.  [6he  strikee  him. 

Act  IL  scene  1.  line  865,    .         .  .274 

Tro.  Sir,  list  to  me. 

Act  III.  scene  2.  line  48,  .  .     277 

Bion.  Why,  Petruchlo  is  coming  in  a  new  hat  and 
an  old  jerkin,  &c. 

*^  Act  IIL  scene  2.  lines  240,  241,  {Etching)   280 
Pet.  Fear  not,  swoet  wenoh,  they  shall  not  touch  thee, 
Kate: 
1 11  buckler  thee  against  a  million. 
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Act  IV.  scene  1.  line  168,  .  .     283 

PtL  There,  take  it  to  70a,  trunchen,  cupa,  and  all. 

Act  IV.  scene  2.  line  48, .  .  .     285 

BUm.  Tranio,  70a  jest :  but  hare  70a  both  forsworn  mer 

Act  IV.  scene  2.  line  72, .  .  .     286 

Pad.  Ood  save  70U,  sir ! 


Act  IV.  scene  5.  line  27, . 

Pd.  Oood  morrow,  gentle  mistreM :  where  awa7? 


292 


Act  V.  scene  1.  line  84, .  .  .      294 

Vin.  His  name !  as  if  I  knew  not  his  name. 


A   MIDSUMMER   NIGHT'S   DREAM. 


Act  V.  scene  1.  lines  406,  407,     .  .    327 

TUa.  Hand  in  hand,  with  taSry  grace. 
Will  we  aiug,  and  bless  this  place. 

Act  n.  scene  1.  line  39,  .  .  .     338 

Fainf.  Mislead  nighi-wanderers,  laughing  at  their  harm. 

^  Act  IL  scene  1.  Unes  121,  122,  {Etching)     334 

TUa.  Set  7oar  heart  at  rest: 

The  faiT7  land  boTS  not  the  child  of  me. 

Act  n.  scene  1.  line  188,.  .     336 

Dtm.  I  love  thee  not,  therefore  pursue  me  not. 

Act  II.  scene  2.  line  74,  .  .  .     338 

PiKir.  And  here  the  maiden,  sleeping  sound. 

Act  in.  scene  1.  line  22,  .     340 

BoL  I  PTramus  am  not  P7Tamua,  but  Bottom  the 


342 


Act  IIL  scene  1.  line  121, 

Quinee.  Bleas  thee.  Bottom  I  bless  thee  I  thou  art 
translated. 


Act  III.  scene  2.  lines  65,  66, 


345 


Her.  Out,  dog!  out,  curl  thou  driv'st  me  past  the  bounds. 
Of  maiden's  patience. 


Act  III.  scene  2.  lines  201,  202,  . 

Hd.  O,  is  aU  forgot? 

All  school-days*  frioidship,  childhood  innocence? 

Act  III.  scene  2.  lines  404,  405,  . 

Dem.  L7sandert  speak  again: 

Thou  mnawaji  thou  coward,  art  thou  fled? 

Act  III.  scene  2.  line  442, 

H«r.  Never  so  wear7,  never  so  in  woe. 


Act  IV.  scene  2.  line  27, 

BoL  Masters,  I  am  to  discourse  wonders :  but  ask 
me  not  what. 

Act  V.  scene  1.  line  369, . 

A  Dance. 
Tenninal,  .... 
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KING   RICHARD   II. 


Act  I.  scene  3.  line  118,  .  .  .401 

Mar.  Stay,  stay,  the  king  hath  thrown  his  warder  down. 

Act  I.  scene  1.  line  69,     .  {Etching)     402 

BoUDff.  Pale  trembling  coward,  there  I  throw  my  gage. 

Act  L  scene  8.  lines  253,  254,      .  .     409 

OamU.  O,  to  what  purpose  dott  thou  hoard  thy  wonls 
That  thou  retnm'st  no  greeting  to  ih7  friends? 

Act  IL  scene  1.  lines  137,  138,    .  .     414 

Octunt  Convey  me  to  my  bed,  then  to  my  grave : 
Love  tttey  to  live  that  love  and  honour  have. 

Act  IL  scene  2.  line  80,  .  .  .     417 

Quern.  I  cannot  but  be  sad. 
Act  IL  scene  3.  lines  110,  111,    .  .     421 

rork.  Thou  art  a  banish'd  man ;  and  hero  art  come. 
Before  the  expiration  of  thy  time. 


Act  IIL  scene  2.  lines  2-5, 

AwM.  How  brooks  your  grace  the  air, 

After  late  tossing  on  the  breaking  seas? 

K.  Rich.  Need«  roust  I  like  it  well :  I  weep  for  joy 
To  stand  upon  my  kingdom  once  again. 
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Act  IIL  scene  2.  lines  213,  214,  .  .     427 

K.  RiA.  let  no  man  siteak  again 

To  alter  this,  for  counsel  is  but  vain. 

Act  IIL  scene  3.  lines  190,  191,  .  .     481 

K.  Rich.  Fair  cousin,  you  debase  your  princely  knee 
To  make  the  base  earth  proud  with  kissing  it 

Act  III.  scene  4.  lines  79,  80,      .  .     433 

Queen.  Say,  where,  when,  and  how, 

Cam'st  thou  by  this  ill  tidings?  Riieak,  thou  wretch. 

Act  IV.  scene  1.  line  181,  .  .     437 

K.  RiA.  Here,  cousin,  seise  the  crown. 

Act  V.  Bcene  1.  lines  37,  38,        .  .440 

K.  RMi.  Good  sometime  queen,  prepare  thee  hence 
for  France : 
Think  I  am  dead. 

Act  V.  scene  2.  lines  10,  11,        .  .     442 

York.  With  slow  but  stately  pace  kept  on  bis  course. 
Whilst  all  tongues  cried  "Ood  save  thee,  Boltngbroke!** 
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Act  V.  scene  2.  line  71,   . 

rwk.  I  wUl  be  aaUdied;  let  n 

Act  V.  scene  8.  lines  30-82, 
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» it,  I  say. 
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Aum.  For  erer  may  my  knees  grow  to  the  earth. 
My  tongue  deare  to  the  roof  within  my  month, 
Unlea  a  pardon  ere  I  rise  or  speak. 


Act  V.  scene  5,  lines  19-21,         .  .     447 

K.  Rich.  how  these  rain  wmk  nails 

May  t«ar  n  passage  through  the  flinty  ribs 
Of  this  hard  world,  my  ragged  prison  walls. 

Act  V.  scene  6,  lines  110,  111,     .  .     449 

K.  Ri'h.  Ezton,  thy  fleroe  hand 

Hath  with  the  king's  blood  stain'd  the:  king's  own  land. 
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DRAMATIS    PERSONS. 


Kino  Hemrt  the  Sixth. 

HuMPHRBT,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  his  uncle. 

Cardinal  Beaufort,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  great- 
uncle  to  the  King. 

Richard  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  York. 

Edward  and  Richard,  his  sons. 

Duke  of  Somerset. 

Duke  of  Suffolk. 

Duke  of  Buckingham. 

Lord  Clifford. 

Young  Clifford,  his  son. 

Earl  of  Salisbury. 

Earl  of  Warwick. 

Lord  Scales. 

Lord  Sat. 

Sir  Humphrey  Stafford,  and  Willlam  Stafford, 
his  brother. 

Sir  John  Stanley. 

Vaux. 


Matthew  Gouoh. 

Walter  Whitmore. 

A  Sea  Captain,  Master,  and  Master's  Mate. 

Two  Gentlemen,  prisoners  with  Suffolk. 

Alexander  Iden,  a  Kentish  gentleman. 

John  Hume  and  John  Southwell,  two  priests. 

Roger  Bolingbroke,  a  conjuror. 

Thomas    Horner,    an   Armourer.      Peter,    his 

man. 
Clerk  of  Chatham.    Mayor  of  St.  Albans. 
Saunder  Simpcox,  an  impostor. 
Jack  Cade,  a  rebel. 
George  Bevis,  John  Holland,  Dick  the  Butcher, 

Smith  the  Weaver,  Michael,  kc.,  his  followert*. 
Two  Murderers. 

Margaret,  Queen  to  King  Henry. 

Eleanor,  Duchess  of  Gloucester. 

Margery  Jol^dain,  a  Witch,  wife  to  Simpcox. 


Lords,  Ladies,  and  Attendants,  Petitioners,  Aldermen,  a  Herald,  a  Beadle,  Sheriff,  and  Officers, 
Citizens,  Prentices.  Falconers,  Guards,  Soldiers,  Messengers,  &c.     A  Spirit 


Scene — In  various  parts  of  England. 


TIME  OF  ACTION. 

The  time  of  this  play,  according  to  Daniel,  occupies  fourteen  days,  as  represented  on  the  stage, 
**  with  intervals,  suggesting  a  period  in  all  of  say,  at  the  outside,  a  couple  of  years." 


Day  1 :  Act  I.  Scene  1.— Interval  (?)  eighteen  months. 

Dsy  2 :  Act  I.  Scenes  2-4. 

Day  8:  Act  IT.  Scenes  1.  2.— Interval  a  month  at  least 

Day  4:  Act  II.  Scene  8.— Interval  at  least  two  daya 

Day  6 :  Act  II.  Scene  4. —Interval  about  twenty-seven  days. 

Day  6:  Act  III.  Scene  1.— Interval  a  few  days. 

Day  7 :  Act  III.  Scenes  2, 3.— Interval  tliree  days  or  more. 


Day   8:  Act  IV.  Scene  1. 

Day  9:  Act  IV.  Scenes  2.  3. 

Day  10:  Act  IV.  Scenes  4-7. 

Day  11 :  Act  IV.  Scene  8. 

Day  12 :  Act  IV.  Scene  9.-  Interval  three  or  four  days. 

Day  IS:  Act  IV.  Scene  10. 

Dny  14 :  Act  V.  Scenes  1-3. 


HISTORIC   PERIOD. 
•22nd  April,  1445,  to  23rd  May,  145.5. 
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KING   HENRY  VI.-PAET   II. 


INTRODUCTION— Parts  II.  III. 


LITERARY  HISTORY. 

The  connection  between  the  Second  and 
Third  Parts  of  Henry  VI.  is  so  close  that  we 
*  have  thought  it  best,  as  far  as  the  Introduc- 
tion is  concerned,  not  to  treat  them  separately. 
With  regard  to  the  sources  whence  they  are 
derived,  the  literary  history  of  these  plays  is 
very  clear.  We  have  more  than  one  edition 
of  the  two  old  plays  from  which  the  Second 
and  Third  Parts  of  Henry  VI.,  as  they  were 
first  published  in  the  Folio  of  1623,  were 
adapted  by  Shakespeare.  As  to  the  author- 
ship of  these  two  plays,  whether  they  were  the 
work  of  one,  or  more  than  one  author,  a  con- 
troversy has  been  going  on  ever  since  the  days 
of  Malone ;  and  will  go  on  most  probably  till 
the  end  of  time.  The  theory  that  they  are 
merely  imperfect  copies  of  the  two  latter  Parts 
of  Henry  VI.,  as  we  have  them  in  the  Folio 
1623,  is  quite  untenable.  It  seems  beyond  dis- 
pute that  the  Second  Part  of  Henry  VL  is  an 
adaptation  of  a  play  first  printed  in  quarto 
(Q.  1)»  in  1594,  and  called  "The  |  First  part  of 
the  Con-  |  tention  betwixt  the  two  famous 
houses  of  Yorke  |  and  Ijancaster,  with  the 
death  of  the  good  |  Duke  Humphrey:  |  And 
the  banishment  and  death  of  the  Duke  of 
I  Suffolke^  and  the  Tragicall  end  of  the  proud 
Cardinall  |  of  Wiiicheiter^  with  the  notable 
Bebellion  |  of  lacke  Cade:  \  And  the  Duke  of 
Yorke*  first  claime  vrvto  the  \  Crovme.  \  Lon- 
don I  Printed  by  Thomas  Creed,  for  Thomas 
Millington,  [  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop 
vnder  Saint  Peters  |  Church  in  Cornwall  | 
1694.  I  ."  The  Cambridge  edd.  in  their  pre- 
face (p.  vii)  to  I.  Henry  VI.,  say:  "  The  only 
copy  known  of  this  edition  is  in  the  Bodleian 

1  stokes  describes  It  as  «« A  12nio  edition  "  (p.  0) ;  but  it 
is  always  described  as  a  smflll  qunrto.  It  was  entered  on 
the  Register  of  Stationers'  Hall  on  March  12th,  IfiOS-M. 


Library  (Malone,  Add.  870X  and  is  probably 
the  same  which  was  once  in  Malone's  posses- 
sion, and  which  he  collated  with  the  second 
Quarto  printed  in  1600." 

In  his  preface  to  the  reprint  of  The  Conten- 
tion and  The  True  Tragedy,  edited  by  him  for 
the  Shakespeare  Society,  and  again  reprinted 
by  Hazlitt  in  his  Shakespeare  Library  (pt  2, 
vols.  i.  ii.),  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps  doubts  that 
the  Bodleian  copy  is  the  same  as  tlie  one  in 
Malone's  possession.  The  Cambridge  edd.  give 
their  reasons  at  length,  reasons  which  are 
perfectly  satisfactory,  for  believing  that  Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillipps  was  mistaken.  At  any  rate 
no  trace  of  the  existence  of  any  other  edition 
of  this  play  has  been  found. 

The  second  edition  (Q.  2)  of  the  First  Part  of 
The  Contention  appeared  in  quarto,  in  1600, 
with  the  following  title:  "The  |  First  part  of 
the  Con-  {  tention  betwixt  the  two  famous 
hou-  I  9€s  of  Yorke  and  Lancaster^  with  the  \ 
death  of  the  good  Duke  |  Humphrey:  |  And 
the  banishment  and  death  of  the  Duke  of  | 
Suffolke,  and  the  tragicall  end  of  the  prowd 
Cardinall  |  of  Winchester^  with  the  notable  Re- 
hellion  of\  lacke  Cade:  \  And  the  Duke  of 
Yorkes first  clayme  to  the  \  Crowne,  \  London  |  ' 
Printed  by  Valentine  Simmes  for  Thomas 
Millington,  and  |  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop 
vnder  S.  Peters  church  |  in  Comewall.  | 
1600.  I  "  The  Cambridge  edd.  say  (p.  ix) 
"Copies  with  this  title  are  in  the  library  of 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  in  the  Bodleian 
(Malone,  867).  An  imperfect  copy,  wanting 
the  last  seven  leaves,  is  in  the  Capell  collec- 
tion. Another  impression  bearing  the  same 
date,  *Printedby  W.  W.  for  Tliomas  Millington,' 
is  said  to  exist,  but  we  have  been  unable  to 
find  it"  The  only  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  this  edition  is  a  MS.  title,  prefixed  to  a  copy 
of  Q.  2  in  the  Bodleian  (Malone  36),  which  Mr. 
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Halliwell-Phillip[is  seems  to  have  mistaken 
for  a  separate  e^lition.  We  are  indebted  to 
the  cai-ef  ul  collation  by  the  Cambridge  Editors 
of  this  copy  with  that  in  the  Capell  collection 
for  the  establishment  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
a  separate  edition. 

In  lf>19  a  third  edition  (Q.  3)  without  date, 
printed  by  I«aac  Jaggard,  and  comprising  also 
"The  True  Tragedy  of  Richard  Duke  of  York," 
apjieared   with  the  following  title:   "The  | 
Whole   Contention  \  betweene   the   two   Fa- 
mous I  Houses,    Lancaster    and  |  Yorke.  | 
With  the  Tratjiadl  ends  of  the  good  Duke  \ 
Humfrey,  Richard  Duke  of  Yorke,  |  atid  King 
Jlenrie  the  \  sixt.  \  Diuided   into  two   Parts; 
And  newly  corrected  and  |  enlarged.    Written 
by  William  Shake-  \  speare,  Gent.  |     Printed 
at  LoNDoir,  for  T.  P.  |  " 

In  1595  The  True  Tragedy  of  Richard  Duke 
of  York  (quoted  as  Q.  1),  upon  which  III. 
Henr}' VI.  is  indisputably  based,  was  published 
in  small  8vo,  with  the  following  title:  "The  | 
true  Tragedie  of  Richard  |  Duke  of  Yorke^  and 
the  death  of  \  good  King  Henrie  the  Sixt,  |  vnth 
the  whole  contention,  betweene  \  the  two  Houses 
Lancaster  |  and  Yorke,  as  it  was  sundne  times 
!  acted  by  the  Right  Honoura-  |  ble  the  Earl 
of  Pem-  I  brooke  his  seruanta  |  Printed  at 
London  by  P.  S.  for  Thomas  Milling-  |  ton, 
and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shoppe  vnder  \  ^aint 
Peters  Church  in  \  Cornwall  1595." 

In  1600  the  second  edition  (Q.  2)  was  pub- 
lished with  the  following  title:  "The  \  True 
Tragedie  of  |  Richarde  Duke  of  |  Yorke,  and 
the  death  of  good  |  King  Henrie  the  Sixt:  | 
'  With    the   whole    contention    betweene    the 
two  !  Houses,   Lancaster  and   Yorke;  as  it 
was  i  sundry  times    acted    by  the    Right  | 
Honourable  the  Earle  |  of  Pembrooke  his  | 
seruantes.  |  Printed  at  London  by  W.  W.  for 
Thomas  Millington,  \  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his 
8hopi)e  vnder  Saint  |  Peters  Church  in  Come- 
wall.  I  KKK).  !  "     The  Cambridge  edd.  (p.  x) 
say,  "Copies  of  this  edition  are  in  the  Duke 
of  Devonshii-e's  Library,  the  Bodleian  (Ma- 
lone,  3(3),  and  the  British  Museum." 

The  third  edition  (Q.  3)  of  The  True  Tragedy, 
forming  the  second  part  of  The  AiNTiole  Con- 
tention, instead  of  title-page  beara  the  heading, 
"Tlie  Second  Part  |  Containing  the  Tragedie 
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of  I  Richard  Duke  of  Yorke,  and  the  |  good 
King  Henrie  the  ,  Sixt  |  " 

The  other  sources,  from  which  the  dramatist, 
or  dramatists,  took  their  material,  were  Hall's 
Chronicle,  whether  from  the  original  or  from 
Holinshed,  and  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates. 
There  ai-e  very  few,  if  any,  original  incidents 
or  details  introduced  either  by  the  authoi-s  of 
the  two  older  plays  or  by  Shakespeare. 

The  most  important  points  of  those  in  dis- 
pute are  these  two:  Fii-st,  had  Shakes{)eare 
anythhig  to  do  with  The  Contention  and  The 
True  Tragedy,  as  they  have  come  down  to  u» 
in  their  })ublished  form?  Secondly,  did  any- 
one assist  Shakesi^eare  in  the  adaptation  of 
these  plays  as  they  appear  in  the  First  Folio 
under  the  title  of  the  Second  and  Third  Parts 
of  Henry  VI.  ?  As  to  the  first  question,  it 
greatly  depends  upon  whether  Tlie  Contention 
and  True  Tragedy  have  really  come  down  to 
us  in  their  original  form,  or  whether  they  had 
been  touched  up  by  Shakespeare's  or  any- 
other  hand,  before  they  were  printed.  As  to 
this  point  we  have  no  direct  evidence  of  any 
kind,  and  very  little  indirect.  As  to  the  second 
question,  we  have  nothing  to  rely  upon  but 
internal  evidence;  and  what  there  is  of  that 
points  most  strongly  to  Marlowe,  if  to  anyone, 
as  Shakespeare's  coadjutor.  There  are  un- 
doubtedly some  of  the  added  p^assages  in  these 
plays  which  strongly  resemble  Marlowe's  style,^ 
and  which  lead  us  to  believe  that  either  he 
assisted  Shakespeare  in  the  adaptation  of  the 
old  plays,  or,  if  not,  that  Sliakespeare,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  imitated  the  style  of 
the  old^r  dramatist. 

The  theory  held  by  Jphnson  and  Steevens, 
and  adopted  by  Knight,  Ubici,  Delius,  &c., 
that  Shake8|>eare  wrote  Tlie  Contention  and 
The  True  Tragedy  as  well  as  the  revised  edi- 
tions printed  in  F.  1,  may  be  dismissed  as  un- 
tenable; and  so  may  the  singular  contention 
of  Mr.  Fleay  (see  Macmillaii's  Magazine,  Nov. 
1875)  that  the  whole  of  the  Second  and  Third 
Parts  of  Henry  VI.  ai*e  by  Peele  and  Marlowe; 
and  that  Shakespeare  revised  these  plays, 
though  he  did  not  write  them,  about  1601  (see 
Stokes,  p.  10).     The  most  generally  received 

» Fcr  one  iustance,  see  II.  Henry  VI.  note  195. 
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o|Miuou  is,  tliat  Greene,  and  Marlowe,  and, 
perhaps,  Peele,  wrote  the  two  older  plays,  and 
that  Shakespeare  altered  them  into  the  form 
in  which  they  have  come  down  to  us  in  F.  1. 

By  far  the  best  account  of  the  whole  of  the 
history  of  these  plays,  and  of  the  controversy 
<:onceming  their  authorship,  will  be  found  in 
a  most  admirable  paper  by  Miss  Jane  Lee 
(New  Shak.  Soc.  Transactions,  1876-6,  part  2, 
pp.  217-219).  Miss  Lee  comes  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  The  Contention  and  The  True  Tra- 
gedy were  by  Marlowe  and  Greene,  and  that 
possibly  Peele  had  some  share  in  them;  that 
they  are  not  imperfect  representations  of  the 
Second  and  Thii-d  Parts  of  Henry  VI.;  that 
Shakespeare  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  older 
plays,  and  that  he  was  probably  helped  by 
Marlowe  in  altering  them  into  the  Second 
and  Third  Parts  of  Henry  VI.  She  gives 
several  resemblances  of  verbal  expression  and 
of  thought,  in  both  The  Contention  and  The 
True  Tragedy,  to  the  acknowledged  works  of 
Marlowe  and  of  Greene ;  and  several  allusions 
from  both  dramatists,  especially  ivom.  Mar- 
lowe's Edward  II.,  which  are  eitlier  repeated 
or  imitated  in  The  Contention  and  The  True 
Tragedy. 

As  to  the  external  evidence  which  teUsagainst 
Shakespeare  having  had  an3rthing  to  do  with 
the  two  older  plays,  it  may  be  noted  that  Miss 
Lee  insists  very  strongly  on  what  Mr.  Halli- 
well-Phillipps  pointed  out  in  his  Introduction 
to  the  republication  of  The  Contention  and 
The  True  Tragedy  (see  Hazlitt,  pp.  388,  389), 
namely,  that  Millington  did  not  put  Shake- 
speare's name  to  either  of  these  plays,  not  even 
in  the  edition  published  as  late  as  1600;  that 
after  the  year  1598,  none  of  the  undisputed 
plays  of  Shakespeare,  except  the*  early  edition 
of  Borneo  and  Juliet,  and  the  first  edition  of 
Hamlet  (Q.  1,  1603^  were  published  without 
his  name  on  the  title-page;  that 'it  was  not  till 
1619,  or  three  years  after  Shakespeare's  death, 
that  the  Two  Parts  were  published  together  by 
Pavier,  to  whom  the  copyright  had  been  trans- 
ferred, with  Shakespeare's  name  on  the  title- 
page.  This  gentleman  appears  to  have  done  a 
great  business  in  spurious  Shakespearean  plays, 
but  not  during  the  poet's  lifetime.  After  his 
death  he  published  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  The    | 


Yorkshire  Tragedy,  and  The  Puritan;  stating 
that  they  were  written  by  William  Shake- 
speare, though  we  know  that  he  had  nothing 
on  earth  to  do  with  any  of  them.  Tlie  omission 
by  Meres,  writing  in  1598,  of  any  mention 
either  of  any  of  the  Three  Parts  of  Henry  VI. 
or  of  The  Contention  and  The  True  Tnigedy 
among  the  list  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  although 
he  gives  Titus  Andronicus,  is  a  strong  nega- 
tive argument  against  the  theorj'  that  Shake- 
speare was  i)art  author  of  the  older  plays. 

Of  contemporary  allusions  to  the  Second  and 
Third  Parts  of  Henry  VI.,  the  most  impor- 
tant is  the  well-known  passage  from  Greene's 
Groats- worth  of  Wit  bought  with  a  Million  of 
Bepentaunce:  "for  there  is  an  vpstart  Crow, 
beautified  with  our  feathers,  that  with  his 
TygerB  heart  wrapt  in  a  Players  hide,  supposes 
he  is  as  well  able  to  bumbast  out  a  blanke 
verse  as  the  best  of  you:  and  behig  an  ab- 
solute Johannes  fac  totuni,  is  in  his  owne  con- 
ceit the  onely  Shake-scene  in  a  countrie" 
(Shakspere  Allusion  Books,  Series  iv.  No.  1, 
P.30X 

This  passage  seems  to  prove,  first,  that 
Gi-eene  had  a  share  in  the  two  earlier  plays; 
secondly,  that  Shakespeare  was  the  person 
who  afterwards  adapted  them,  and  perhaps 
more  or  less  adopted  them  as  his  own,  in  the 
shape  of  the  Second  and  Third  Parts  of  Henry 
VL 

In  the  Epilogue  to  Henry  V.  (lines  9-14) 
there  is  a  manifest  allusion  to  all  Three  Parts 
of  Henry  VI. : 

Henry  the  Sixth,  in  infant  bands  crown'd  King 
Of  France  and  England,  did  this  king  succeed; 

Whose  state  so  many  had  the  managing, 
That  they  lost  France  and  made  his  England  bleed : 

"Which  oft  our  stage  hath  shown;  and,  for  Uieir  sake, 
In  your  fair  minds,  let  this  acceptance  take. 

This  passage  seems  to  prove  beyond  all  doubt, 
that  Shakespeare  considered  all  Three  Parts 
of  Henry  VI.  as  at  least  partly  his  own. 
Line  11  seems  to  refer  especially  to  I.  Henry 
VI.;  line  12  to  II.  Henry  VI.;  while  line  13 
seems  to  imply  that  more  than  one  play  was 
alluded  to.  Still  it  is,  perhaps,  but  fair  to 
admit  that  the  reference  may  be  only  to  the 
First  Part  of  Henry  VI. ;  and  that  ''(heir 
sake  "  might  be  nothing  but  a  careless  use  of 
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the  plural  possessive,  or  might  refer  to  the 
characters  in  the  play. 

The  question  as  to  whether  Shake8i)eare  had 
any  hand  in  The  Contention  and  The  True 
Tmgedy,  as  they  have  come  down  to  us,  is  one 
very  difficult  to  determine.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  are  many  passages  in  the  two  older  plays 
— one  may  ahuost  say  whole  scenes — which, 
as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  internal  evidence, 
after  making  every  allowance  for  the  crudity 
of  Shakespeare's  style  when  first  writing  for 
the  stage,  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe 
were  written  by  him.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  speeches  and  scenes  of  such  merit, 
many  of  which  we  find  to  have  undei^gone 
little  or  no  alteration  in  the  revised  versions, 
that  we  feel  tempted  to  claim  them  for  Shake- 
speare. But  what  is  more  important  than  the 
mere  language  of  the  plays,  the  characteriza- 
tion, in  two  important  instances — those  of 
Queen  Margaret  and  Richard,  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester— is  nearly  as  complete  in  the  older  plays 
aj8  it  is  in  the  revised  versions.  If  we  hold 
that  The  Contention  and  The  True  Tragedy 
were  the  works  of  two  or  more  joint  authors, 
not  including  Shakespeare,  it  would  be  unjust 
to  attribute  to  these  joint  authors  the  demerits 
of  the  two  older  plays,  and  not  to  credit  them 
with  the  merits  such  as  they  are.  It  must,  in 
fairness,  be  granted  that  whoever  wrote  the 
soliloquy  of  Gloucester  in  The  True  Tragedy, 
to  him  belongs  the  credit  of  the  original  con- 
ception of  the  Richard  who  is  the  hero  of 
Richard  III.  True  it  is  that  Shakespeare,  in 
the  latter  play,  may  have  very  much  elaborated 
the  character,  but  all  the  main  features  of  the 
intellectual  and  unscmpulous  egotist,  who 
makes  love  to  Lady  Anne  over  the  coffin  of 
her  late  husband,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Glou- 
cester who  speaks  these  remarkable  lines  (III. 
Henry  VI.  v.  6.  81-83): 

And  this  word  "love,"  which  greybeards  call  divine, 

Be  resident  in  men  like  one  another, 

And  not  in  me:  I  am  myself  alone 

(identically  the  same  as  in  The  True  Tragedy, 
p.  102);  while  the  fascinating  hypocrisy,  if  one 
may  use  such  an  expression,  of  the  murderer 
of  the  young  princes  is  epitomized  in  that  line 
(III.  Henry  VI.  iii.  2.  182): 

Why,  I  can  smile,  and  murder  whiles  1  smile, 
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nearly  word  for  word  the  same  as  in  The  True 
Tragedy  (p.  64): 

Tut  1  can  smile,  and  murder  when  I  smile. 

Also  with  regard  to  Queen  Margaret;  however 
much  her  speeches  may  be  improved  in  the 
revised  editions,  and  however  easily  we  may 
trace  the  touches  of  Shakespeare's  poetic 
fancy  in  many  scenes  in  which  she  figures — 
in  that,  for  instance,  between  her  and  Suf- 
folk in  the  Second  Part — still  we  must  admit 
that  the  resolute  and  purposeful  woman,  who 
struggles  so  boldly  against  eveiy  difficulty  al- 
most with  success,  even  against  the  greatest 
difficulty  of  all,  the  paralyzing  influence  of  her 
too  gentle  and  too  conscientious  husband,  exists 
in  the  Margaret  of  The  Contention  and  The 
True  Tragedy;  and  that  the  development  of 
her  character  in  Richard  III.  is  but  a  develop- 
ment and  not  a  creation.  No  one  can  read 
carefully  The  Contention  and  The  True  Tra- 
gedy without  perceiving  that  there  are  passages 
where  all  sense,  and  rhythm,  and  metre  seem 
wanting;  passages  the  language  of  which  is  of 
the  baldest  description.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  also  passages  evidently  written  by  one 
who  was  a  master  of  blank  verse,  as  far  as  its 
capacities  were  then  developed ;  by  one  who 
had  no  littl^  sense  of  dramatic  effect  as  well 
as  poetic  fancy  and  vigour.  It  is  also  clear, 
when  we  compare  the  revised  versions  as 
printed  in  the  Folio  with  the  older  plays,  that 
the  former  are  something  more  than  a  mere 
correction  of  transcribers'  or  printers'  errors, 
an  amplification  of  scenes  or  of  individual 
speeches :  they  are,  evidently,  the  result  of  a 
careful  revision  and  partial  rewriting  by  one 
who  wasatoncea  poet  and  a  practical  dramatist 
It  is  therefore  a  perfectly  fair  and  reasonable 
theory  to  suppose  that  the  two  plays  were, 
originally,  the  work  of  other  authors  than 
Shakespeare;  while  to  him  belongs  the  merit  of 
the  additions  and  the  improvements  found  in 
the  revised  edition.  But  it  is  scarcely  fair  or 
reasonable  to  say  that  every  passage  in  the 
older  plays,  which  is  of  sufficient  merit  to  have 
been  Shakespeare's,  and  which  we  cannot  assign 
to  any  one  of  his  contemporaries,  was  therefore 
written  by  him ;  but  that  for  faults  in  those 
plays  he  is  in  no  way  responsible.     What  is 
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more  just  and  reasonable,  and  probably  nearer 
the  tnitli,  is  that  Shakespeare  did  assist  the 
authors  of  the  older  plays;  but  that  he  was  at 
the  time  an  unknown  man,  and  quite  unprac- 
tised in  his  art  He  therefore  did  not  carry 
so  much  influence  with  him  as  did  his  older  and 
more  experienced  collaborators,  who  might 
fairly  expect  to  receive  the  far  larger  share, 
if  not  the  whole,  of  the  credit  attached  to  the 
work.  But,  as  Shakespeare  advanced  in  the 
estimation  not  only  of  those  connected  with  the 
theatres  but  also  of  the  public,  the  rumour 
would  get  about  that  he  was,  at  least,  part 
author  of  The  Contention  and  The  True  Tra- 
gedy; and  perhaps  rather  more  than  his  due 
share  of  the  merit  of  these  plays  would  have 
been  assigned  to  him.  This  could  not  but  have 
irritated  Greene  and  his  other  coadjutors;  and 
the  well-known  passage  in  Greene's  Groats- 
worth  of  Wit,  already  quoted,  was  the  result. 
Afterwards,  when  Shakespeare  had  established 
his  position  in  the  theatre,  he  would  very 
naturally  take  up  again  The  Contention  and 
The  True  Tragedy;  and,  having  conceived  the 
idea  of  writing  a  play  on  the  subject  of  Richard 
III.,  would  revise  them  with  as  much  care  as 
his  inclination  or  his  other  occupations  allowed. 

STAGE    HISTORY. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  record  of 
the  performance  either  of  The  Contention  or 
The  True  Tragedy,  in  their  unadapted  shapea 
We  only  know  from  the  title-page  of  the  first 
edition  of  The  True  Tragedy  that  it  had  been 
acted  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke's  servants  sun- 
dry times  before  1595.  On  none  of  the  title- 
pages  of  The  Contention  is  any  mention  made 
of  its  having  been  performed.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  both  4  1  and  Q.  2  of  The  True 
Tragedy  have  on  them  "The  True  Tragedy," 
&c,  "  with  the  whole  contention  between  the 
Houses  of  Lancaster  and  York,"  although  they 
only  contain  the  Second  Part  properly  speak- 
ing; the  third  edition  of  1619  is  also  called 
The  Whole  Contention,  and  does  include  both 
parts.  We  may  therefore  infer  that  the  First 
Part,  usually  called  The  Contention,  was  acted 
as  well  as  The  True  Tragedy,  which  forms  its 
sequel     It  is  not  very  probable  that  the  play 


mentioned  by  Henslowe  (see  Introduction  to 
I.  Henry  VI.)  contained  any  portion  of  The 
Contention  or  of  The  True  Tragedy;  and 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  performance  of 
either  the  Second  or  Third  Parts  of  Henry  VI. 
As  to  the  two  plays,  after  they  had  beeh  al- 
tered by  Shakespeare  and  their  titles  changed, 
there  is  no  mention  of  them  in  Henslowe, 
Downes,  or  Pepys.  The  only  contemporary 
reference — and  that  not  an  over  complimentary 
one — to  the  performance  of  these  two  plays  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Prologue  to  Ben  Jonson's 
Every  Man  In  His  Humour: 

Though  need  make  many  poets,  and  some  such 
As  art  and  nature  have  not  better'd  much; 
Yet  ours  for  want  hath  uot  so  lov'd  the  stage, 
As  he  dare  serve  the  ill  customs  of  the  age, 
Or  piu*chase  your  deUght  at  such  a  rate, 
As,  for  it,  he  himself  must  justly  hate: 
To  make  a  child  now  swaddled,  to  proceed 
Man,  and  then  shoot  up,  in  one  heard  and  weed. 
Past  threescore  years;  or,  vUh  thtre  rutttf  stooixis. 
And  help  of  »ome  fete  fooi  and  half-foot  teordt, 
Figkt  over  Vork  and  Lancatier*$  long  jars. 
And  in  the  tyring-house  bring  wounds  to  soars. 
—Works,  vol.  i.  p.  4. 

This  Prologue  will  have  to  be  again  alluded 
to  with  reference  to  the  plays  of  Henry  V.  and 
Winter's  Tale.  Gifford  says  that  it  was  prob- 
ably written  in  1596,  but  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  given  to  the  press  till  1616;  and  he 
maintains  that  the  references  are  not  to  Shake- 
speare's plays,  but  to  others;  and  that  the 
reference  to  York  and  Lancaster's  long  jars 
is  to  the  old  chronicle  plays,  that  is  to  say,  I 
suppose,  to  The  Contention  and  The  True 
Tragedy,  and  not  to  Shakespeare's  adaptations 
of  those  plays.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Gilford 
may  be  right  At  the  same  time,  if  Jonson 
did  refer  to  Shakespeare's  plays,  there  is 
nothing  very  malicious  in  such  a  reference. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  two  poets  might 
still  be  very  good  friends,  and  yet  Uioroughly 
appreciate  the  very  distinct  qualities  of  each 
other.  In  fact,  as  Shakespeare  himself,  in  his 
own  Prologue  to  Henry  V.  (spoken  by  the 
Chorus),  ridicules  the  scantiness  of  the  devices 
by  which  Imttles  were  represented  on  the 
stage,  he  would,  probably,  have  not  regarded 
it  as  anything  malignant  in  the  older  poet, 
who  represented  what  we  might  call  the  ultra 
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classical  school,  if  he  did  venture  to  chaff  his 
young  rival  for  availing  himself  of  those  me- 
chanical devices  which,  in  spite  of  that  in- 
adequacy of  which  he  himself  as  a  dramatist 
was  too  sensible,  yet  pleased  the  people.  Thus 
much  it  is  as  well  to  say  on  this  subject  of 
the  alleged  ill  feeling  between  Jonson  and 
Shakespeare,  at  the  first  opportunity  which 
occurs;  and  the  subject  may  now  be  dismissed 
with  the  remark,  that  a  great  deal  more  has 
been  made  of  this  supposed  enmity,  both  by 
Malone,  who  first  formalized  the  indictment 
against  Jonson,  and  by  Gifford,  who  defended 
his  favourite  and  congenial  author  with  an 
earnestness  almost  fanatical. 

The  first  record  of  any  performance  of  the 
Second  and  Third  Parts  of  Henry  VI.  to  be 
found  in  Genest,  is  of  the  version  produced 
by  Crowne  at  Dorset  Garden,  1681,  which  was 
called  "  Henry  VI.  Part  IL  or  The  Misery  of 
Civil  War,"  and  was  a  continuation  of  the  play 
already  noticed  in  the  Introduction  to  I.  Henry 
VI.  Although  this  play  was  acted  during 
the  period  included  in  Downes's  historic  re- 
view of  the  stage,  it  is  not  mentioned  by  him; 
probably  because  it  was  acted  only  two  or 
three  timea  In  this  play,  Betterton  played 
the  part  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick;  Mra  Lee 
that  of  Queen  Margaret,  and  Mrs.  Betterton 
that  of  Lady  Grey.  Genest  gives  the  follow- 
ing account:  " In  this  play  a  good  deal  is  taken 
verbatim,  or  with  slight  alteration,  from  Sliak- 
speare,  but  much  less  is  borrowed  than  in  the 
former  part     Crowne  in  the  Prologue  says — 

The  Divine  Shakspeare  did  not  lay  one  stone. 

Which  is  as  impudent  a  lie  as  ever  was 
broached  —  Steevens  observes,  that  surely 
Shakspeare's  works  could  have  been  but  little 
read  at  a  period  when  Crown  could  venture 
such  an  assertion. 

"Act  Ist — Jack  Cade  opens  the  play  with 
the  scenes  in  Shakspeare's  2d.  part  not  very 
materially  altered— Young  Clifford  kills  him 
instead  of  Iden — but  not  on  the  stage — the 
Duke  of  York  claims  the  Crown — he  is  sup- 
ported by  Warwick,  and  opposed  by  Clifford. 

"Act  2d.  begins  with  the  battle  of  St  Albans 
— not  materially  altered — Edward  Plantage- 
net  says — 
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I  fought  with  more  dispatch, 
'Cause  had  the  battle  lasted,  'twould  have  spoil'd 
An  Assignation  that  I  have  to  night. 

"Warwick  sees  Lady  Grey  weeping  over  her 
husband's  dead  body,  and  falls  in  love  with 
her — Edward  enters  pulling  in  Lady  Eleanor 
Butler — he  makes  violent  love  to  her,  but  is 
obliged  to  leave  her  just  as  she  is  about  to 
ci4)itulate — the  King  and  the  Duke  of  York 
make  the  same  agreement  about  the  Crown, 
as  they  do  in  the  1st  scene  of  Shakspeare's 
3d.  part 

"Act  the  3d.  begins  with  the  scene  at  Sandal 
Castle  badly  altered — Lady  Eleanor  Butler 
enters,  to  Edward,  in  a  riding  dress — Edward 
protests  he  will  not  lose  a  second  opportunity 
— then  follow  two  scenes  by  Crown — in  one 
of  them — *  The  scene  is  drawn,  and  there  ap- 
pears Houses  and  Towns  burning,  Men  and 
Women  hang'd  upon  Trees,  and  Cliildren  on 
the  tops  of  Pikes.' 

"Act  4th. — Clifford  begins  with  saying  to 
King  Henry 

Damn  your  unlucky  planets — 

And  a  little  after 

Oh !  damn  all  this— come  let  us  to  the  battle. 

After  he  has  received  his  mortal  wound — 
Edward,  Warwick  &c.  jeer  him,  (as  in  Shak- 
speare) and  conclude  he  must  be  dead  as  he 
does  not  swear — Crown  makes  him  recover 
for  a  moment  just  to  say—*  Damnation  on  you 
all'— Lady  Grey  is  discovered— Warwick  re- 
news his  love,  and  is  again  rejected— She  is 
married  to  King  Edward,  and  as  soon  as  the 
ceremony  is  over.  Lady  Eleanor  Butler  enters, 
and  reproaches  the  King  for  deserting  her — 
Warwick  takes  Edward  prisoner. 

"Act  6th. — King  Henry  is  restored— Ed- 
ward makes  his  escape — then  comes  the  battle 
at  Bamet— Lady  Eleanor  Butler  enters  in  boy's 
clothes,  and  is  killed  by  King  Edward,  who 
did  not  know  who  she  was— he  next  kills 
Warwick— Queen  Margaret  and  her  Son  are 
brought  in  prisoners,  as  in  Shak^teare — the 
scene  changes  to  the  Tower — the  ghost  of 
Richard  the  2d  and  a  good  Spirit  appear  to 
Henry  the  6th— Richard  Plantagenet  kills  him 
— and   King    Edwanl  concludes    the    play** 
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(Genest,  vol.  L  pp.  305,  306).  The  Second 
Part  is  said  to  have  been  published  in  1680, 
a  year  before  the  First  Part;  but  it  is  not 
likely  that  it  was  written  before.  The  latter 
play  is  full  of  hits  of  claptrap,  conceived  in 
that  spirit  of  ultra  loyalty  which  distinguished 
Crowne,  and  which  the  eminent  virtues  of  the 
Merry  Monarch  were  so  calculated  to  excite. 
The  next  production  of  these  plays,  or  of  any 
version  of  them,  was  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
1723;  when  a  version  by  Theophilus  Cibber 
was  introduced  on  July  5th,  the  title  of  which 
was,  "An  Historical  Tragedy  of  the  Civil 
Wars  between  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  6th — altei'ed 
fix^m  Shakspeare — containing  the  marriages 
of  King  Edward  the  4th  and  Young  Prince 
£dward  with  Lady  Grey  and  Lady  Anne — 
the  distresses  of  Queen  Margaret — the  depos- 
ing of  King  Henry  6th — the  battles  fought  at 
St  Albans,  Wakefield,  Mortimer's  Cix)ss,  and 
Tewksbury — the  deaths  of  Loixl  Clifford  of 
Cumberland  and  his  Son,  the  Duke  of  York, 
his  son  young  Rutland,  the  great  Earl  of 
Warwick,  and  young  Prince  Edward  and 
many  other  true  historical  passages  (B.M.)" 
(Genest,  voL  iiL  p.  110).  Theophilus  Cibber 
was  a  young  man,  who  does  not  appear  to 
have  ventured  on  the  humorous  fi*eaks  of 
originality  in  which  Crowne  indulged.  The 
principal  additions  seem  to  consist  of  love 
scenes  between  Prince  Edward  and  Lady 
Amie,  the  second  daughter  of  Warwick,  and 
a  few  tedious  speeches  by  the  adapter  himself. 
He  availed  himself  to  a  considerable  extent  of 
(Vowne's  version.  Genest  says,  "T.  Cibber's 
alteration  is  a  very  bad  one;  he  has,  however, 
retained  considerably  more  of  the  original 
than  Crown  had  done"  (vol.  iii.  p.  112).  The 
name  of  Savage  appears  in  the  cast  as  the 
representative  of  the  Duke  of  York;  and  it 
appears  that  this  was  Richard  Savage,  the 
poet,  who  was  the  friend  of  Theophilus  CHbber, 
and,  possibly,  may  have  assisted  him  in  con- 
cocting this  version  of  Shakespeare's  plays. 
According  to  Johnson,  Savage  was  a  very  bad 
actor;  but,  as  the  Duke  of  York  is  killed  in 
act  ii.,  it  is  quite  possible  he  may  have  been 
intrusted  with  that  character.  Young  Cibber 
himself  played  Edward  Prince  of  Wales;  and 


young  Wilks  played  young  CliiTord.  This  ver- 
sion was  only  represented  once. 

It  appears  to  have  been  a  long  time  before 
any  attempt  was  made  to  revive  these  two 
plays  in  any  shape  whatever.  In  1818  Edmund 
Kean  appeared  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  as 
Richard  Duke  of  York,  in  a  play  with  that 
title.  This  version  was  by  Mr.  Merivale,  the 
grandfather  of  Mr.  Herman  Merivale,  the  dra- 
matist, and  seems  to  have  attained  greater  suc- 
cess on  the  stage  than  any  previous  adaptation 
of  Shakespeare's  Henry  VI.  The  ftrst  act  is 
chiefly  taken  from  I.  Henry  VI.  The  rest  of 
the  play  is  mainly  taken  from  II.  Heniy  VL, 
with  two  or  three  scenes  from  III.  Henry  VI. 
in  the  last  act,  which  ends  with  the  death  of 
the  Duke  of  York.  Of  course  it  was  necessary 
to  amplify  the  principal  character  to  make  it 
worth  the  while  of  the  great  tragedian  to  un- 
dertake it;  and  this  has  been  done,  very  taste- 
fully and  ingeniously,  by  the  insertion  of  some 
well-chosen  passages  from  other  Elizabethan 
dramatists,  principally  from  Cliapman;  no 
other  pLay  of  Shakefti)eare*8  being  put  under 
contiibution.  In  the  preface  to  the  published 
edition  of  this  play  Mr.  Merivale,  in  very 
temperate  language,  joins  issue  with  some  of 
his  critics  whose  conflicting  opinions  were  cer- 
tainly difficult  to  reconcile;  one  of  these  in- 
genious gentlemen,  finding  fault  with  the  com- 
piler for  modernizing  Shakespeare,  selected 
as  "  his  favourite  passage  in  the  originaV^  the 
short  scene  between  York  and  Rutland,  intro- 
duced with  great  propriety,  fix)m  a  dramatic 
point  of  view,  before  the  nmrder  of  Rutland; 
that  being  one  of  the  very  few  passages  written 
by  Mr.  Merivale  himself!  It  would  appear 
from  this  that  the  knowledge  of  Shakespeare, 
})ossessed  by  the  critics  of  that  day,  was  neither 
as  wide  nor  as  deep  as  it  is  now.  Barry  Corn- 
wall, in  his  Life  of  Edmund  Kean  *  says  (voL 
ii.  p.  178):  "Kean  produced  some  striking 
effects  in  the  part  of  Richard,  and  always  spoke 
of  it  in  terms  of  high  eulogium."  The  cast  of 
"Richartl  Duke  of  York"  included,  among 
other  well-known  names,  Wallack  as  Young 
Clifford;  T.  P.  Cooke  as  Buckingham;  Munden 
as  Jack  Cade;  and  Mrs.  Glover  as  Margaret 

1  The  work  was  published  by  Hoxon  in  1836. 
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of  Anjou.  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Herman  Merivale  for  the  loan  of  his  copy 
of  this  play,  which  contains  numerous  MS. 
alterations  and  additions  in  the  handwriting  of 
his  grandfather;  the  title-page  is  dated  1817, 
and  the  preface  refers  to  various  features  in  the 
representation  of  the  play  and  to  the  criticisms 
thereon.  Mr.  Herman  Merivale  informs  me, 
in  a  letter,  that  the  play  was  first  represented 
in  1816,  so  that  the  date  1818  given  in  the 
Life  of  Kean  above  referred  to,  must,  if  cor- 
rect, refer  to  a  revival  of  the  play,  not  to  its 
first  production.  The  only  other  occasion  on 
which  any  version  of  Henry  VI.  has  been 
represented,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  was  at 
the  Surrey  Theatre  in  1863,  when,  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Anderson,  a  version  of 
I.  Henry  VI.  was  presented,  called  The  Wars 
of  the  Roses,  and  was  played  some  thirty  or 
forty  night&  Mr.  Anderson  himself  doubled 
the  part  of  the  Duke  of  York  and  Jack  Cade. 
In  the  letter,  in  which  he  kindly  gives  me  this 
information,  he  adds  that  "  unfortunately  the 
MS.  with  all  books  and  papers  were  destroyed 
when  the  theatre  was  burnt  down  in  the  year 
1864." 

Whether  any  manager  will  think  it  worth 
his  while  to  revive  any  one  of  the  above-men- 
tioned versions  of  these  plays,  or  to  give  a 
representation  of  any  one  of  the  Three  Parts 
of  Henry  VI.  as  Shakespeare  revised  them, 
is  very  doubtful.  The  number  of  characters 
introduced,  the  violent  changes  of  scene,  the 
confused  mass  of  incidents,  and  the  necessary 
division  of  interest  among  the  characters,  all 
tend  to  make  the  effective  representation  of 
these  plays  on  the  stage  very  difficult. 

CRITICAL   REMARKS. 

In  speaking  of  these  two  plays  it  is  evident, 
from  what  has  been  said  above  as  to  their 
authorship,  that  one  cannot  treat  them,  any 
more  than  I.  Henry  VI.,  as  being  Shakespeare's 
own  work.  I  cannot  pretend  to  follow  those 
who  venture  to  portion  out  the  lines  of  these 
plays  between  their  different  authors.  For 
the  purposes  of  criticism  it  is  quite  sufficient 
to  accept  the  additional  passages  in  F.  1  as 
being  virtually  the  work  of  Shakespeare,  whe- 
ther Marlowe  assisted  him  or  not  in  the  re- 
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vision.  For  what  he  chose  to  leave  of  the  old 
plays  in  the  revised  editions  of  them  he  is 
responsible,  as  far  as  his  taste  as  a  poet  and 
his  judgment  as  a  dramatist  are  concerned. 
Most  critics  do  not  hesitate  to  prefer  these 
two  plays,  II.  Henry  VI.  and  III.  Henry  VI., 
to  I.  Henry  VI.;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  contain  many  more  passages  of  merit 
both  from  a  poetical  and  dramatic  point  of 
view;  but  the  nature  of  their  subject  prevents 
them  being  as  sympathetic  as  I.  Henry  VI. 
Indeed,  had  the  sam^  amount  of  talent  and  of 
pains  been  bestowed  upon  the  latter,  it  would 
have  more  than  held  its  own  with  the  Parts 
founded  upon  The  Contention  and  The  True 
Tragedy.  But  we  may  take  it  that  not  only 
was  the  original  play,  from  which  Shakespeare 
worked  in  the  case  of  I.  Henry  VI.,  of  inferior 
merit  to  those  from  which  he  adapted  the  two 
other  Parts,  but  also  that  he  bestowed  less 
care  upon  the  First  Part  than  on  the  Second 
and  Third;  and,  probably,  that  he  had  not,  at 
the  time  he  prepared  the  former  for  the  stage, 
made  much  progress  in  his  art  Otherwise, 
the  play,  which  tells  the  story  of  Talbot's 
glorious  victories  and  heroic  death,  of  Joan  of 
Arc's  noble  enthusiasm  for  her  country,  and 
of  her  cruel  end,  would  have  taken  a  much 
firmer  hold  upon  our  sympathies  than  these 
two  somewhat  monotonous  records  of  grasping 
ambition,  mean  treachery,  and  bloodthii-sty 
cruelty.  For,  after  all,  when  we  come,  fresh 
from  a  careful  reading  of  them,  to  look  back 
upon  these  two  plays,  with  what  characters, 
crowded  as  they  are  with  many  and  various 
individualities,  can  we  sympathize  ?  Scarcely 
with  the  ambitious  and  disingenuous  York; 
or  with  Warwick,  brave  though  he  be,  yet 
never  setting  his  heart  upon  anything  else  but 
his  own  selfish  ends,  changing  his  allegiance 
with  as  little  scruple  as  he  changes  his  armour, 
whenever  it  suits  his  purpose;  hardly  with 
the  uncles,  wrangling  over  their  royal  nephew; 
or  with  Edward  IV.,  young,  brave,  and  hand- 
some as  he  is,  but  sensual,  and  only  less  cruel 
because  more  indolent  than  his  scheming,  vul- 
pine brother  Richartl.  We  can  care  little  for 
Clarence,  who  fias  just  enough  audacity  to  be 
a  traitor,  without  the  courage  to  be  loyal;  nor 
do  our  hearts  go  out  even  to  Margaret,  loyal 
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and  nobly  tenacious  of  purixjee  though  she  be; 
for  the  fiendish  cruelty  with  which  she  tri- 
umphs over  her  enemy,  York,  almost  justifies 
the  abuse  which  is  heaped  upon  her.  Henry 
alone  stands  out,  among  the  crowd  of  grasp- 
ing, intriguing,  and  cruel  men- slayers  which 
surround  him,  gentle,  merciful,  thinking  of 
others  rather  than  of  himself,  shrinking  with 
horror  from  severity  even  to  those  who  had 
deserve*!  it;  with  a  heart  that  bleeds  for  his 
country's  misfortunes,  that  is  not  only  wrung 
with  grief  at  the  death  of  some  friend  of  noble 
birth,  but  overflows  with  pity  at  the  sorrows 
of  the  poorest  of  his  unhappy  subjects.  Yet 
Henry  lacks  those  qualities  which  rarely,  if 
ever,  coexist  with  such  a  character;  he  has 
neither  resolution  nor  vigour  to  cope  with  the 
crowd  of  unscrupulous  foes  around  him.  Timid 
by  nature,  and  morbidly  averse  to  everything 
that  wears  the  slightest  appeamnce  of  cruelty, 
he  yields  when  he  should  resist,  entreats  when 
he  should  command,  and  laments  the  crimes 
that  he  ought  to  punish.  Among  the  minor 
characters,  Humphrey  of  Gloucester  stands  out, 
perhaps,  as  the  most  prominent ;  we  are  intended 
to  admire  him,  but  the  fiiiger-poet  which  points 
to  his  supposed  good  qualities  is  rather  too 
obtrusive;  and  we  feel  that,  in  all  the  eloquent 
speeches  he  makes  on  behalf  of  his  king,  he 
says  one  word  for  his  sovereign  and  three  for 
himself.  Nor  can  we  quite  get  over  his  conduct 
to  his  duchess;  having  raised  her  from  some- 
thing worse  than  an  insignificant  position  to 
that  of  his  wife,  we  feel  that  he  might  be  a  little 
more  indulgent  to  her  ambition,  which  is  not 
altogether  selfish;  and  that,  in  the  hour  of  her 
humiliation,  he  might  sympathize  with  her 
more  and  preach  to  her  less.  Indeed,  his  con- 
duct, after  her  performance  of  her  painful 
and  degrading  penance,  almost  prepares  us 
for  his  own  fate  as  an  act  of  poetic  justice. 
Figures  that,  for  the  moment,  attract  our 
sympathy  and  touch  our  hearts,  like  those  of 
the  young  Rutland,  or  of  Edward  Prince  of 
Wales,  or  of  Lady  Grey,  flit  across  the  crowded 
scene,  and  are  gone  almost  before  we  have 
time  to  admire  them.  It  was  inevitable,  per- 
haps, from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  that  the 
interest  should  be  dissipated  among  so  many 
characters,  that  neither  play  seems  to  have  any 


hero  at  all.  Margaret  might  be  made  the 
heroine;  but  the  attempts,  clever  as  they  are. 
that  have  been  made  to  invest  one  of  the  male 
characters  with  paramount  interest,  have  al- 
most inevitably  failed. 

It  may  seem  a  strange  thing  to  say,  but 
there  is  notliing  more  pathetic  in  these  two 
plays — except,  perhaps,  the  beautiful  episode  of 
the  father  and  son,  III.  Henry  VI.  ii.  6.— 
than  the  absence  of  one  character,  whom  we 
should  certainly  have  expected  to  have  seen 
taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  stirring  inci- 
dents of  those  times.  I  mean  Katharine,  the 
young  and  happy  bride  of  Henry  V.,  so  soon 
left  a  widow,  with  nothing  but  her  infant 
child  to  comfort  her.  One  remembers  the 
bright  scene  of  her  courtship  by  Henry 
(Henry  V.  act  v.  scene  2);  one  reads  of  the 
enthusiasm  and  delight  '^ith  which  she  was 
welcomed  by  the  people  of  England  as  the 
beautiful  young  bride  of  their  genuinely  be- 
loved king;  one  pictures  the  exultant  pride 
with  which,  directly  she  was  well  enough  to 
travel,  she  hastened  to  France  to  show  her 
husband  their  infant  child,  and  the  joyous 
days  of  festivity  passed  there :  then  comes  the 
sudden  death  of  King  Henry  in  the  pride  of 
life, ,.  and  the  fair  promise  of  happiness  is 
blighted  for  ever.  For  the  first  two  years 
Katharine  seems  to  have  held  her  proper 
place  as  mother  of  the  young  king ;  but  when 
the  child  was  only  three  years  old  the  mother 
was  deposed,  and  Dame  Alice  Boteller  was 
appointed  as  governess  of  the  infant  monarch. 
The  history  of  the  young  queen-dowager's  dis- 
grace is  shrouded  in  mystery;  probably  her 
attachment  to  Owen  Tudor,  whom  she  subse- 
quently married,  was  thus  early  discovered. 
But  from  an  historical  as  well  as  from  a  dra- 
matic point  of  view  her  complete  effacement 
is  to  be  much  regretted.  The  whole  face  of 
English  history  might  have  been  changed,  if 
Katharine  could  have  taken  and  held  the 
position  which,  of  right,  belonged  to  her. 
She  had  the  enormous  advantage  of  her  dead 
husband's  name  to  conjure  by,  and  what  an 
advantage  it  was  we  learn  from  the  speech 
of  Cliftbrd  to  Jack  Cade's  followers.  Only 
give  to  this  queen-mother  half  the  energy  and 
decision  of  character  which  Margaret  had,  and 
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what  might  she  not  have  achieved  for  her 
son's  cause?  Margaret  did  much;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  she  always  hiboured 
under  the  great  and  insuperable  disadvantage 
of  being  connected,  in  the  public  mind,  with 
the  disgraceful  cession  of  Enghsh  territory  to 
France.  Elatharine  had  come  as  a  foreigner  in- 
deed, but  also  as  a  beautiful  messenger  of  peace 
to  England,  and  a  guarantee  of  her  husband's 
succession  to  the  fair  land  of  France.  If,  indeed, 
her  misalliance  was  the  sole  reason  for  her 
being  entirely  excluded  from  taking  any  part 
in  the  care  and  education  of  her  own  child, 
what  more  striking  anomaly  can  there  be, 
than  this  relentless  enforcement  of  the  decrees 
of  conventional  etiquette,  in  a  society  which 
held  human  life  in  less  respect  than  was  ever 
the  case  in  any  civilized  community;  in  an  age 
when  fei-odous  cnjelty  was  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception  ?  But  Katharine  had  her 
revenge:  if,  unwilling  to  mix  herself  with 
the  intrigues  of  her  proud  and  unscrupulous 
brothers-in-law,  she  sought  refuge  from  the 
turmoil  of  the  life  around  her  in  a  simple 
marriage  of  affection,  she  became  the  direct 
ancestressi  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  race 
of  monarchs  that  ever  sat  on  the  English 
throne. 

But  to  return  to  our  main  subject:  the  merit, 
Hterary  and  dramatic,  of  thtse  i)lays  is  no 
<loubt  considerable ;  and,  allowing  for  the  in- 
herent difficulty  of  dealing  with  events  so 
varied  and  characters  ho  numerous,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  authors  have  exhibited 
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great  variety  and  power.  As  acted  dramas, 
the  Second  and  Third  Parts  of  Henry  VI. 
could  never  very  much  impress  a  modem 
audience.  But,  if  we  can  only  get  over  the 
horrid  atmosphere  of  bloodshed  which  per- 
vades these  plays,  they  are  capable  of  affording 
great  pleasure  to  the  reader.  Tliere  is  much 
study  of  character  in  them ;  and  there  are  de- 
tached scenes  which  are  very  dramatic.  As 
for  the  humorous  portion,  that  which  treats  of 
Jack  Cade's  rebellion,  many  of  the  critics  seem 
inclined  to  think  that  the  existence  of  these 
scenes  in  the  older  plays  points  to  Shakespeare 
having  had  a  hand  in  their  composition.  For 
my  part,  except  in  that  very  characteristic 
contempt  for  the  morality  of  King  Mob,  which 
Shakespeare  never  loses  the  opportunity  of 
accentuatuig,  I  confess  that  I  caimot  see  any- 
tiiing  in  the  Jack  Cade  scenes  that  might  not 
have  been  written  by  almost  any  one  of  Shake- 
speare's contemporaries.  Let  any  reader  take 
up  either  of  the  Parts  of  Henry  IV.,  or  Henry 
v.,  and  he  will  see  how  distinctly  superior 
Shakespeare's  humour  is  when  it  is  his  own ; 
or,  if  it  be  fairer  to  compare  the  humour,  such 
as  it  is,  of  these  plays  with  one  of  Shake- 
speAre's  undoubtedly  early  works,  the  Comedy 
of  Erroi-s,  or  Two  Gentlemen  of  Vei*ona,  will 
suffice.  If  Shakespeare's  claim  to  have  been 
part  author  of  The  Contention  and  The  True 
Tragedy  rests  chiefly  on  the  humours  of  Jack 
(Mde  and  his  company  of  rebels,  we  may  feel 
ourselves  at  |>erfect  liberty  to  believe  that  he 
had  no  share  in  them  whatever. 
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KING   HENRY   VI.-PAET   II. 


ACT    I. 


Scene  I.     London,     A  room  of  state  in  the 
Palace, 

Flouris/i  of  trumpets:  then  hautboys.  Enter  on 
one  side  Kino  Henry,  Humphrey  Duke 
OF  Gloster,  Salisbury,  Warwick,  and 
CABinNAL  Beaufort  ;  on  the  other,  Queen 
Margaret,  led  in  by  Suffolk,  York,  So- 
merset, and  Buckingham,  aivd  others  fd- 
loicing. 

Suf.  As  from  your  high  imperial  majesty 
I  had  in  charge  at  my  depart  for  France, 
As  procurator^  to  your  excellence, 
To  marry  Princess  Margaret  for  your  grace, 
[  So,  in  the  famous  ancient  city  Tours, 
In  presence  of  the  Kings  of  France  and  Sicil, 
The    Dukes  of  Orleans,   Calaber,   Bretagne, 

Alen^on, 
Seven  earls,  twelve  barons,  and  twenty  rev- 
erend bishops,] 
I  have  perform'd  my  task,  and  was  espous'd : 
And  humbly  now  upon  my  bended  knee,      lo 
In  sight  of  England  and  her  lordly  infers, 

>  Procurator,  BubstUute,  proxy 


Deliver  up  my  title  in  the  queen  12^ 

To  your  most  gracious  hands,  that  are  the 

substance 
Of  that  great  shadow  I  did  i-epresent; 
The  happiest  gift  that  ever  nuxrquess  gave. 
The  fairest  queen  that  ever  king  receiv'd. 
King.  Suffolk,  ai'ise. — Welcome,  Queen  Mar- 
gai*et: 
I  can  express  no  kinder  sign  of  love 
Than  this  kind  kiss. — O  Lord,  that  lends  me 

life, 
Lend  me  a  heart  replete  with  thankfulness!  20 
For  thou  hast  given  me,  in  this  beauteous 

face, 
A  world  of  earthly  blessings  to  my  soul, 
If  sympathy  of  love  unite  our  thoughts. 
Queen.  Great  King  of  England  and  my  gra- 
cious lord, 
The  mutual  conference  that  my  mind  hath 

had. 
By  day,  by  night,  waking  and  in  my  dreams, 
In  courtly  company  or  at  my  beads. 
With  you,  mine  alder-liefest*  sovereign. 


•  Alder-Ue/ctft,  denrest  of  all  (Anglo-Saxon). 
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ACT  I.  Scene  1. 


Makes  me  the  bolder  to  salute  my  king 
With  ruder  terms,  such  as  my  wit  affords    90 
And  over- joy  of  heart  doth  minister. 

King.  Her  sight  did  ravish ;  but  her  grace 
in  speech, 
[^Her  words  yclad^  with  wisdom's  majesty,] 
Makes  me  fr6m  wondering  fall  to  weeping 

joys; 
Such  is  the  fulness  of  my  heart's  content 
Lords,  with  one  cheerful  voice  welcome  my  love. 
AU  \^Ktieduig\   Long  live  Queen  Mai^garet, 

England's  happiness ! 

Queen.  We  thank  you  alL  [FlourisL 

Suff.  My  lord  protector,  so  it  pleaite  your 

grax», 

Here  are  the  articles  of  contracted  peace      40 

Between  our  sovereign  and  the  French  king 

Charles, 
For  eighteen  months  concluded  by  consent 

(Jlo,  [reads]   **  Imprimis^  It  vt  agreed  between 

the  French  king  Charles,  and  William  de  la  Pole, 

Marquess  of  Suffolk,  ambassador  for  Henry  King  of 

England,— that  the  said  Henry  shall  espouse  the 

Lady  Margaret,  daughter  unto  Reignier  King  of 

<"  Naples,  Sicilia,   and  Jerusalem,  [and   crown  her 

?  Queen  of  England  ere  the  thirtieth  of  May  next  ensu- 

Sing.  ]  Item^  that  the  duchy  of  Anjou  and  the  county 

of  Maine  shall  be  released  and  delivered  to  the  king 

her  father"—  [Lets  the  paper  falL 

King.  Uncle,  how  now  I 

(Jlo.  Pardon  me,  gracious  lord; 

Some  sudden  qualm  hath  struck  me  at  the 

heart  54 

And  dimm'd  mine  eyes,  that  I  can  read  no 

further. 

King.  Uncle  of  Winchester,  I  pray,  read  on. 

Var.  [who  has  picked  tip  the  paper ^  reads] 

**  Itetn^  It  is  further  agreed  between  them,  that  the 

duchies  of  Anjou  and  Maine  shall  be  released  and 

deUvered  over  to  the  king  her  father;  and  she  sent 

over  of  the  King  of  England's  own  proper  cost  and 

charges,  without  having  any  dowry."  (j2 

King.  They   please   us   well.  —  Lord   mar- 
quess, kneel  thou  down : 
We  here  create  thee  the  first  duke  of  Suffolk, 
And  gird   thee  with  the  sword.     Cousin  of 

York, 
We  here  discharge  your  grace  from  being  re- 
gent 


I    I'  the  parts  of  France,  till  term  of  eighteen 

I  months 

.    Be  full  expir'd. — Thanks,  uncle  Winchester, 

I   [Gloster,  York,  Buckingham,  Somerset,  > 

Salisbury,  and  Warwick;]  70  ' 

I    We  thank  you  all  for  this  great  favour  done, 
In  entertainment  to  my  princely  queen. 
Come,  let  us  in;  and  with  all  speed  provide 
To  see  her  coronation  be  perform'd. 

[Kvetint  King,  Queen,  and  Suffolk. 
Glo.  Brave  peers  of  England,  pillars  of  the 
state. 
To  you   Duke   Humphrey  must  unload  his 

grief,— 
Your  grief,  the  common  grief  of  all  Uie  land. 
What!  did  my  brother  Henry  spend  his  youth. 
His  valour,  coin,  and  people,  in  the  wars? 
[  Did  he  so  often  lodge  in  open  field,  so : 

In  winter's  cold  and  summer's  parching  heat,  '. 
To  conquer  France,  his  true  inheritance?]       / 
And  did  my  brother  Bedford  toil  his  wits. 
To  keep  by  policy  what  Henry  got  ? 
Have  you  yourselves,  [Somerset,  Bucking-; 

ham. 
Brave  York,  Salisbury,  and  victorious  War-  ^ 
wick,]  ; 

Receiv'd  deep  scars  in  France  and  Normandy  ? 
[  Or  hath  mine  uncle  Beaufort  and  myself,      > 
With  all  the  learned  council  of  the  realm. 
Studied  so  long,  sat  in  the  council-house       90 ' 
Early  and  late,  debating  to  and  fro*  ^ 

How  France  and  Frenchmen  might  be  kept^ 
in  awe  \  - 

And  was  his  highness  in  his  infancy  > 

Crowned  in  Paris  in  despite  of  foes  i  ]  / 

And  shall  these  labours  and  these  honoui-s 

die? 
Shall  Henry's  conquest,  Bedford's  vigilance, 
Your  deeds  of  war,  and  all  our  counsel  die? 
O  peers  of  England,  shameful  is  this  league  I 
Fatal  this  marriage,  cancelling  your  fame, 

I   [  Blotting  your  names  from  iMwks  of  memon',  - 
Hazing  the  characters  of  your  renown,         loi  J 

;   Defacing  monuments  of  conquer'd  France,  ] 
Undoing  all,  as  ^  all  had  never  been  I 

Car.  Nephew,  what  means  this  |)assionate 

I  discourse, 


1  rete<f=cUd. 
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s  Debating  to  and  ,fro,  i.e.  discutsfng  the  question  in 
all  ito  besrinffs.  *A$=mU. 
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ACT  I.  Soena  1. 


KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  II. 


ACT  I.  Scene  1. 


This  peroration  with  such  circumstance?^    105 
For*  France,  'tis  ours;  and  we  will  keep  it 
still 
Glo.  Ay,  uncle,  we  will  keep  it,  if  we  can; 
But  now  it  is  impossible  we  should: 
Suffolk,  the  new  made  duke  that  rules  the 
roast,  109 

Hath  given  the  duchies  of  Anjou  and  Maine 
Unto  the  poor  King  Reignier,  whose  large 

style' 
Agrees  not  with  the  leanness  of  his  purse. 
Sal.  Now,  by  the  death  of  Him  that  died 
for  all. 
These  counties  were  the  keys  of  Normandy: — 
^^But  wherefore  weeps  Warwick,  my  valiant 
^         son? 

J      War,  For  grief  that  they  are  past  recovery: 
;  For,  were  there  hope  to  conquer  them  again, 
'  My  sword  should  shed  hot  blood,  mine  eyes  no 
]         tears. 


^^  Anjou  and  Maine!  myself  did  win  them  both; 
J  Those  provinces  these  arms  of  mine  did  con- 
5        quer:  lao 

i  And  are  the  cities,  that  I  got  with  wounds, 
JDeliver'd  up  again  with  peaceful  words? 
)MQrt  Dieu!'} 

York.  For  Suffolk's  duke,  may  he  be  suffocate, 
That  dims  the  honour  of  this  warlike  isle ! 
France  should  have  torn  and  rent  my  very 

heart, 
Before  I  would  have  yielded  to  this  league. 
I  never  read  but  England's  kings  have  had 
Large  sums  of  gold  and  dowries  with  their 

wives; 
And  our  King  Henry  gives  away  his  own,  iso 
To  match  with  her  that  brings  no  vantages. 

Glo,  A  proper  jest,  and  never  heard  before, 
That  Suffolk  should  demand  a  whole  fifteenth 
For  costs  and  charges  in  transporting  her ! 
She  should  have  stay'd  in  France  and  starv'd 

in  France, 
Before — 
Car,  My  Lord  of  Gloster,  now  ye  grow  too 
hot: 
It  was  the  pleasure  of  my  lord  the  king. 
Qlo,  My  Lord  of  Winchester,  I  know  your 
mind; 

1  Circumttance,  circmnttantiAl  details. 

s  for = as  for. 

'  Large  ttyU,  i.e.  long  list  of  titles. 


'T  is  not  my  speeches  that  you  do  mislike,  140 
But 't  is  my  presence  that  doth  trouble  ye. 
[Rancour  will  out:  proud  prelate,  in  thy  face 
I  see  thy  fury:  if  I  longer  stay, 
We  shall  begin  our  ancient  bickerings. — ] 
Lordings^  farewell;  and  say,  when  I  am  gone, 
I  prophesied — France  will  be  lost  ere  long. 

[Eant. 
Car,  So,  there  goes  our  protector  in  a  rage. 
'T  is  known  to  you  he  is  mine  enemy; 
Nay,  more,  an  enemy  unto  you  all; 
And  no  great  friend,  I  fear  me,  to  the  king. 
t  Consider,  lords,  he  is  the  next  of  blood,     i6i 
And  heir  apparent  to  the  English  crown: 
Had  Henry  got  an  empire  by  his  marriage. 
And  all  the  wealthy  kingdoms  of  the  west,      > 
There 's  reason  he  should  be  displeaa'd  at  it  2|( 
Look  to  it,  lords;  let  not  his  smoothing*  words 
Bewitch  your  hearts;  be  wise  and  circimi- 

spect. 
What  though  the  common  people  favour  him. 
Calling  him  "  Humphrey,  the  good  Duke  of 

Gloster," 
[Clapping  their  hands,  and  crying  with  loud^ 

voice,  160^ 

"  Jesu  maintain  your  royal  excellence  1 "  / 

With  "God  preserve  the  good  Duke  Hum-^ 

phreyl"] 
I  fear  me,  lords,  for  all  this  flattering  gloss," 
He  will  be  found  a  dangerous  protector. 
Btt^,  Why  should  he,   then,  protect  our 

sovereign. 
He  being  of  age  to  govern  of  himself? — 
Cousin  of  Somerset,  join  you  with  me. 
And  all  together,  with  the  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
We'll  quickly  hoise^  Duke  Humphrey  from 

his  seat. 
Car,  This  weighty  business  will  not  brook 

delay;  iro 

I  '11  to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  presently.     [Font. 
Som,  Cousin  of  Buckingham,  though  Hum- 
phrey's pride 
And  greatness  of  his  place  be  grief  to  us. 
Yet  let  us  watch  the  haughty  cardinal: 
His  insolence  is  more  intolerable 
Than  all  the  princes  in  the  land  beside: 
If  Gloster  be  displac'd,  he  '11  be  protector. 


*  LoTdingg=\oTA^  *  Smoothitig,  flattering. 

•  Flattering  glosi=  "speciuos  sppearance  given  lilm  by 
flattery.'*  '  Uoute,  overthrow;  literally,  heave. 
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ACT  I.  Soeiie  1. 


KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  II. 


ACT  I.  Scene  1. 


Buck.  Thou  or  I,  Somerset,  will  be  protector, 
Despite  Duke  Humj)hrey  or  the  cardinal 

[Exeunt  Budcingkam  and  Somerset. 
Sal.  Pride ^  went  before,  ambition^  follows 
him.  180 

While  these  do  labour  for  their  own  prefer- 
ment, 
Behoves  it  us  to  labour  for  the  realm. 
( f  I  never  saw  but  Humphrey  Duke  of  Gloster 
^'  Did  bear  him  like  a  noble  gentleman. 
;  Oft  have  1  seen  the  haughty  cardinal — 
^  More  like  a  soldier  than  a  man  o'  the  church, 
•'  As  stout  and  proud  as  he  were  lord  of  all — 
J  Swear  hke  a  ruffian,  and  demean^  himself 
<  Unlike  the  ruler  of  a  commonweal. — 
\  Warwick,  my  son,  the  comfort  of  my  age,  190 
(Thy  deeds,  thy  plainness,  and  thy  housekeep- 
ing** 
\  Hath  won  the  greatest  favour  of  the  commons, 
[Excepting  none  but  good  Duke  Humphrey: — 
[  And,  brother  York,  thy  acts  in  Ireland, 
/In  bringing  them  to  civil  discipline; 
J  Thy  late  exploits  done  in  the  heart  of  France, 
/  When  thou  werti  regent  for  our  sovereign, 
^Have  made  thee  fear'd  and  honour'd  of  the 
'         people: — ] 

Join  we  together,  for  the  pubUc  good. 
In  what  we  can,  to  bridle  and  suppress       200 
The  pride  of  Suffolk  and  the  carduial. 
With  Somerset's  and  Buckingham's  ambition; 
And,  as  we  may,  cherish  Duke  Humphrey's 

deeds, 
While  they  do  tend  the  profit  of  the  land. 
War.  So  God  help  Warwick,  as  he  loves  the 
land, 
And  conmion  profit  of  his  country  I 

York.  [Aside']  And  so  says  York,  for  he  hath 

greatest  cause. 
Sal.   Then  let's  away,  and  look  unto  the 
main.^ 
^     Q  \Yar.  Unto  the  main  I  O  father,  Maine  is 

lost; 
That  Maine  which  by  main  force  Warwick  did 
win,  210 

And  would  have  kept  so  long  as  breath  did  last  I 

1  Pride,  i.e.  the  cardinal    See  line  201,  below. 
^Ambition,  i.e.  Buckingham  and  Somerset    See  line 
202,  below. 
•  Demean,  behave.  *  H<ni$ekeeping,  hospitality. 

«  The  main,  the  chief  point  (»  e.  the  safety  of  the  realmX 
16 


Main  chance,  father,  you  meant;  but  I  meant 

Maine,  212 ' 

Which  I  will  win  from  France,or  else  be  slain.]  > 
[Exeunt  Warwick  and  Salisbury. 
Vork.  Anjou  and  Maine  are  given  to  the 

French; 
Paris  is  lost;  the  state  of  Normandy 
Stands  on  a  tickle °  point  now  they  are  gone: 
Suffolk  concluded  on^  the  aiticles. 
The  peers  agreed,  and  Henr>'  was  well  plea.s'd 
To  change  two  dukedoms  for  a  duke's  fair 

daughter.  219 

I  cannot  blame  them  all:  what  is't  to  them? 
f  'Tis  thine*  they  giveaway,  and  not  their  own. 
Pirates  may  make  cheap  pennyworths  of  their 

pillage. 
And  purchase  friends,  and  give  to  courtezans, 
Still  revelling,  like  lords,  till  all  be  gone; 
While  as*  the  silly**^  owner  of  the  goods  ^ 

Weeps  over  them,  and    wrings   his  hapless  - 

hands 
And  shakes  his  head  and  trembling  stands 

aloof. 
While  all  is  shar'd  and  all  is  borne  away, 
Ready  to  starve,  and  dare  not  touch  his  own: 
So  York  must  sit,  and  fret,  and   bite  his 

tongue,  230 

While  his  own  lands  are  bargain'd  for  and  sold.] ; 
Methinks  the  realms  of  England,  France,  and 

Ireland 
Bear  that  proportion  to  my  flesh  and  blood 
As  did  tl:e  fatal  brand  Althaea  burn'd 
Unto  the  prince's  heart  of  Calydon.*^ 
f  Anjou  and    Maine    both   given  unto   the^ 

French !  ; 

Cold  news  for  me,  for  I  had  hope  of  France,    ; 
Even  as  I  have  of  fertile  England's  soil  \ 

A  day  will  come  when  York  shall  claim  his; 

own;  239; 

And  therefore  I  will  take  the  Nevils'  parts,     ] 
And  make  a  show  of  love  to  proud  Duke; 

Humphrey,  ] 

And,  when  I  spy  advantage,  claim  the  cro^Ti, ; 
For  that 's  the  golden  mark  I  seek  to  hit:        ^ 

«  TickU,  ticltllaJi. 

'  Concluded  on.  Anally  arranped,  settled. 

*  Ti«  thine;  he  is  addressing  himself  here. 

*  While  as  =  yfme. 

1  >  Silly,  poor;  used  as  a  term  of  pity,  not  of  oontempi 
"  The  prince'ii  heart  0/  Calydon,  i.e.  the  heart  of  the 
prince  of  Calydon. 
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ACT  L  Soena  2. 


KING   HENRY   VL— PART  11. 


ACT  I.  Scene  2. 


^  Nor  shall  proud  Lancaster  iisurp  my  right, 
^  Nor  hold  the  sceptre  in  his  childish  fist,      245 
^  Nor  wear  the  diadem  upon  his  head, 
,^  Whose  church-like  humour^  fits  not  for  a 
^         crown.  ] 

Then,  York,  be  still  awhile,  till  time  do  serve: 
Watch  thou  and  wake,  when  others  be  asleep, 
To  pry  into  the  secrets  of  the  state;  no 

Till  Henry,  surfeiting  in  joys  of  love. 
With  his  new  bride  and  England's  dear-bought 

queen, 
And  Humphrey  with  the  peers  be  fall'n  at 

jars:* 
Then  will  I  raise  aloit  the  milk-white  rose. 
With  whose  sweet  smell  the  air  shall  be  per- 

fum'd; 
And  in  my  standard  bear  the  arms  of  York, 
To  grapple  with  the  house  of  Lancaster; 
And,  force  perforce,'  I  '11  make  him  yield  the 

crown. 
Whose  bookish  rule  hath  puU'd  fair  England 
down.  [Exit. 

Scene  II.    London.    A  room  in  (he  Duke  of 
Olostefs  house. 

Enter  Gloster  atid  his  wife  Eleanor. 

)     Dueh.  t^**y  droops  my  lord,  like  over- 

^         ripen'd  com, 

-  Hanging  the  head  at  Ceres'  plenteous  load  ?  ] 
Why  doth  the  great  Duke  Humphrey  knit  his 

brows. 
As  frowning  at  the  favours  of  the  world  ? 
Why  are  thine  eyes  fix'd  to  the  sullen  earth, 
Gazing  on  that  which  seems  to  dim  thy  sight? 
What  seest  thou  there  ?  King  Henry's  diadem, 
Enchas'd  with  all  the  honours  of  the  world? 
If  so,  gaze  on,  and  grovel  on  thy  face. 
Until  thy  head  be  circled  with  the  same,      lo 

J  [[Put  forth  thy  hand,  reach  at  the  glorious 

;        gold:— 

^  What,  is 't  too  short  ?  I  '11  lengthen  it  with  mine ; 

J  And,  having  both  together  heav'd  it  up, 

J  We  '11  both  together  lift  our  heads  to  heaven, 

J  And  never  more  abase  our  sight  so  low 

SAs  to  vouchsafe  one  glance  unto  the  ground.] 

1  Humour,  diBpoBliion. 
>  FaWn  at  jan,  fallen  into  a  quarrel. 
»  Foree  per/oree  -  by  very  force. 
^  VOL,  II.  ^ 


Olo.  O  Nell,  sweet  Nell,  if  thou  dost  love 
thy  lord. 
Banish  the  canker  of  ambitious  thoughts ! 
And  may  that  thought,  when  I  imagine  i!t 
Against  my  king  and  nephew,  virtuous  Heur}', 
Be  my  last  breathing  in  this  mortal  world !  21 


Dueh.  Why  droops  mj  lord?— (Act !.  2. 1.) 

My  troublous  dream  this  night  doth  make  me 
sad. 
Duch.  What  dream'd  my  lord?  tell  me,  and 
I  '11  requite  it 
With  sweet  rehearsal  of  my  morning's  dream. 
Olo.    Methought    this    staff,    mine    office- 
badge  in  court. 
Was  broke  in  twain;  by  whom  I  have  forgot. 
But,  as  I  think,  't  was  by  the  cardinal; 
And  on  the  pieces  of  the  broken  wand 
17  24 
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ACT  1.  Scene  2. 


KING  HENRY  VL— PART  II. 


ACT  I.  Scene  S. 


Were  plac'd  the  heads  of  £dmund  Duke  of 
Somerset,  29 

And  William  de  {a  Pole,  first  duke  of  Suffolk. 
This  was  my  dream:  what  it  doth  bode,  God 
knows. 
JhicL  Tut,  this  was  nothing  but  an  argu- 
ment^ 
That  he  that  breaks  a  stick  of  Gloster's  grove 
Shall  lose  his  head  for  his  presumption. 
;^tBut  list  to  me,  my  Humphrey,  my  sweet 
;         duke: 

;!Methought  I  sat  in  seat  of  majesty 
'^  In  the  cathedral  church  of  Westminster, 
.'  And  in  that  chair  where  kings  and  queens  are 

>  crown'd; 

^  There  Henry  and  Dame  Margaret  kneePd  to 
\         me, 

^  And  on  my  head  did  set  the  diadem.  40 

;     Glo,  Nay,  Eleanor,  then  must  I  chide  out- 

>  right: 

^Presumptuous  dame,  ill-nurtur'd*  Eleanor, 
?  Art  thou  not  second  woman  in  the  realm, 
}.  And  the  protector's  wife,  belov'd  of  him  ? 
( Hast  tliou  not  worldly  pleasure  at  command, 
^  Above  the  reach  or  compass  of  thy  thought? 
And  wilt  thou  still  be  hammering'  treachery. 
To  tumble  down  thy  husband  and  thyself 
From  top  of  honour  to  disgrace's  feet? 
Away  from  me,  and  let  me  hear  no  more !    50 
Duch.  What,  what,  my  lord!    are  you  so 
choleric 
With  Eleanor,  for  telling  but  her  dream? 
Next  time  I  '11  keep  my  dreams  unto  myself, 
^  And  not  be  check'd.* 
\     Olo,  Nay,  be  not  angry;  I  am  pleas'd  again.2| 

Enter  Messenger, 

Mess.  My  lord  protector,  't  is  his  highness' 
pleasure 
You  do  prepare  to  ride  unto  Saint  Alban's, 
Where  as^  the  king  and  queen  do  mean  to 
hawk. 
Glo,  I  go. — Come,  Nell, — thou 'It  ride  with 

us,  I  'm  sure  ? 
DticL  Yes,  my  good  lord,  I  '11  follow  pre- 
sently.      [Eateunt  Gloster  and  Messenger. 
Follow  I  must;  I  cannot  go  before,  61 


1  Arg%iment=%  sign  In  proof, 
s  lUnurtw^d,  ill-educated. 
4  Cheek'd,  rebuked. 


s  Ilainmering,  forging. 
*  Where  at,  where. 


While  Gloster  bears  this  base  and  humble 
mind.  6i 

Were  I  a  man,  a  duke,  and  next  of  blood, 
I  would  remove  these  tedious  stumbling-blocks. 
And   smooth  my  way  upon   their  headless 

necks, 
Beuig  but  a  woman,  I  will  not  be  alack 
To  play  my  part  in  Fortune's  pageant." — 
Where  are  you  there?    Sir  John!  nay,  fear 

not,  man. 
We  are  alone;  here  's  none  but  thee  and  I. 

Enter  Hume. 

Hume.  Jesus  preserve  your  royal  majesty ! 
Diic/i.  What  say'st  thou?   majesty  I  I  am 
but  grace.^  7i 

Hume.  But,  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  Hume's 
advice. 
Your  grace's  title  shall  be  multiplied. 
DuA^L  What  say'st  thou,  man  ?  hast  thou  as 
yet  conferr'd 
With  Margery  Jourdain,  the  cunning  witch. 
With  Roger  Bolingbroke,  the  conjurer? 
And  will  they  undertake  to  do  me  good? 
Hume.  This  they  have  promised, — to  sliow 
your  highness 
A  spirit  rais'd  from  depth  of  under-ground. 
That  shall  make  answer  to  such  questions    80 
As  by  your  grace  shall  be  propounded  him. 
Duch,  It  is  enough;  I'll  think  upon  the 
questions: 
When  from  St.  Alban's  we  do  make  return. 
We  'U  see  these  things  effected  to  the  fulL 
Here,  Hume,  take  this  reward ;  make  merry, 

man. 
With  thy  confederates  in  this  weighty  cause. 

[Exit. 
Hume.  Hume  must  make  merry  with  the 
duchess' gold; 
Marry,  and  shall,     f  ^^^  ^^^  "^^>  ^^^^  *^^^"^ ' 
Hume!  ^ 

Seal  up  your  lips,  and  give  no  words  but  mum :]  J 
The  business  asketh  silent  secrecy.  90 

Dame  Eleanor  gives  gold  to  bring  the  witch: 
Gold  cannot  come  amiss,  were  she  a  deviL 
Yet  have  I  gold  flies  from  another  coast:— 
I  dare  not  say,  from  the  rich  cardinal 


<  Pageant,  here  a  trisyllable. 
'  But  grace,  i.e.  but  a  duchew. 
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ACT  I.  Scene  8. 


KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  IL 


ACT  I.  Scene  8. 


And  from  the  great  and  new-made  Duke  of 
Suffolk;  95 

^Q  Yet  I  do  find  it  8o:  for,  to  be  plain, 
^They,  knowing  Dame  Eleanor's  aspiring  hu- 
^         mour, 

^  Have  hired  me  to  undermine  the  duchess, 
^  And  buz  these  conjurations  in  her  brain. 
.They  say  "A  crafty  knave  does  need  no 
i         broker;"  lOO 

^  Yet  am  I  Suffolk  and  the  cardinal's  broker. 
( Hume,  if  you  take  not  heed,  you  shall  go  near 
'To  call  them  both  a  pair  of  crafty  knaves.  ] 
Well,  80  it  stands;  and  thus,  I  fear,  at  last 
Hume's  knavery  will  be  the  duchess'  wrack. 
And  her  attain ture'  will  be  Humphrey's  fall : 
Sort^  how  it  will,  I  shall  have  gold  for  alL 

[ExU. 

Scene  III.     London,    A  /tall  in  the  Palace, 

Enter  three  or  four  Petitioners^  Peter,  the 
Armourer's  man,  being  one. 

First  Petit.  My  masters,  let 's  stand  close : 
my  lord  protector  will  come  this  way  by  and 
by,  and  then  we  may  deliver  our  supplications 
in  the  quill.' 

Sec.  Petit.  Marry,  the  Lord  protect  him,  for 
he 's  a  good  man !   Jesu  bless  him! 

Enter  Suffolk  and  Queen. 

First  Petit.  Here  a'  comes,  methinks,  and 
the  queen  with  him.     I  '11  be  the  first,  sure. 

Sec.  Petit.  Come  back,  fool;  this  is  the  Duke 
o!  Suffolk,  and  not  my  lord  protector.  lo 

Suf.  How  now,  fellow  I  wouldst  any  thing 
with  me? 

First  Petit,  I  pray,  my  lord,  pardon  me ;  I 
took  ye  for  my  lord  protector. 

Queen.  For  my  Lord  Protector  I  Are  your 
supplications  to  his  lordship?  Let  me  see 
them: — what  is  thine? 

I  Q  First  Petit.  Mine  is,  an 't  please  your  grace, 
j  against  John  Goodman,  my  lord  cardinal's 
jman,  for  keeping  my  house,  and  lands,  and 

<  wife  and  all,  from  me.  21 

<  Suf.  Thy  wife  too!    tliat's  some  wrong, 

<  indeed.  What's  yours?  What's  herel  [Reads] 

»  Her  attaiiiture,  i  e.  her  being  attainted,  or  impeached 
for  treason.  «  Sort,  turn  out,  befall. 

*  In  the  quUl,  le.  in  a  body. 


**  Against  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  for  enclosing  theS 
commons  of  Melford."    How  now,  sir  knave !      S 

Sec.  Petit.  Alas,  sir,  I  am  but  a  poor  peti- ) 
tioner  of*  our  whole  township.  ]  f 

Peter.  [Giving  his  petition]  Against  my 
master,  Thomas  Homer,  for  saying  that  the 
Duke  of  York  was  rightful  heir  to  the  crown. 

Queen.  What  say'st  thou  {  did  the  Duke  of 
York  say  he  was  rightful  heir  to  the  crown  ? 

Peter.  That  my  master  was?  no,  forsooth: 
my  master  said  that  he  was,  and  that  the  king 
was  an  usurper. 

Suf.  Who  is  there?  [Fnter  Servant.]  Take 
this  fellow  in,  and  send  for  his  master  with 
a  pursuivant*  presently:**  We  '11  hear  more  of 
your  matter  before  the  king. 

[Eant  Servant  with  Peter, 

Queetu  And  as  for  you,  that  love  to  be  pro- 
tected 40 
Under  tlie  wings  of  our  protector's  grace, 
Begin  your  suits  anew,  and  sue  to  him. 

[Tears  the  supplications. 
Away,  base  cullions!^ — Suffolk,  let  them  go. 

All.  Come,  let 's  be  gone.  [Exeunt. 

Queetu  My  Lord  of  Suffolk,  say,  is  this  the 
guise, 
Is  this  the  fashion  in  the  court  of  England  ? 
Q  Is  this  the  government  of  Britain's  isle,         ^ 
And  this  the  royalty  of  Albion's  king?]  ] 

What,  shall  King  Henry  be  a  pupil  still, 
Under  the  surly  Gloster's  governance?  so 

Am  I  a  queen  in  title  and  in  style. 
And  must  be  made  a  subject  to  a  duke? 
Q I  tell  thee,  Pole,  when  in  the  city  Tours        \ 
Thou  ran'st  a  tilt  in  honour  of  my  love  > 

And  stol'st  away  the  ladies'  hearts  of  France,  > 
I  thought  King  Henry  had  resembled  thee  ^ 
In  courage,  courtship,®  and  proportion:' 
But  all  his  mind  is  bent  to  holiness. 
To  number  Ave- Maries  on  his  beads: 
His  champions  are  the  prophets  and  apostles;^ 
His  weapons  holy  saws  of  sacred  writ;  «i^ 

His  study  is  his  tilt-yard,  and  his  loves  ^ 

Are  brazen  images  of  can6niz'd  saints.  ^ 

I  would  the  college  of  the  cardinals  \ 

*  0/=for. 

«  PxtrtuitatU,  an  officer  of  state  who  executes  warrants. 

*  Premntly,  immediately. 

'  CuUioTii,  wretches:  a  term  of  contempt. 

*  Courtship,  courtliness.  *  Proportion,  shape,  form. 
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ACT  I.  Scene  3. 


KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  II. 


ACT  L  Scene  3. 


J  Would  chooae  him  pope,  and  carry  him  to 
<        Rome,  05 

(And  set  the  triple  crown  upon  his  head: 
(That  were  a  state  fit  for  his  holiness.  ] 

Suf,  Madam,  be  patient:'  as  I  was  cause 
Your  highness  came  to  England,  so  will  I 
In  England  work  your  grace's  full  content. 
Queen,  Besides  the  haught  protector,  have 
we  Beaufort  71 

The  imperious  churchman,  Somerset,  Buck- 
ingham, 
And  grumbling  York;  and  not  the  least  of 

these 
But  can  do  more  in  England  than  the  king. 

^S^.  And  he  of  these  that  can  do  most  of  all 

Cannot  do  more  in  England  than  the  Nevils: 

Salisbury  and  Warwick  are  no  simple  peers. 

Queen.  Not  all  these  lords  do  vex  me  half 

so  much 

As  that  proud  dame,  the  lord  protector's  wife. 

She  sweeps  it  through  the  court  with  troops 

of  ladies,  so 

More  like  an  empress  than  Duke  Humphrey's 

wife: 
Strangers  in  court  do  take  her  for  the  queen: 
She  bears  a  duke's  revenues  on  her  back, 
And  in  her  heart  she  scorns  our  poverty : 
Shall  I  not  live  to  be  aveng'd  on  her  ? 

it  Contemptuous  baae-born  callat^  as  she  is, 
She  vaunted   'mongst   her   minions    t'other 
day, 
Tlie  very  train  of  her  worst  wearing  gown 
Was  better  worth  than  all  my  father's  lands. 
Till  Suflfblk  gave  two  dukedoms  for  his  daugh- 
^     ter.  ]  90 

Suf.  Madam,  myself  have  lim'd^  a  bush  for 
her, 
And  plac'd  a  quire  of  such  enticing  birds, 
That  she  will  light  to  listen  to  their  lays. 
And  never  mount  to  trouble  you  again. 
So,  let  her  rest:  and,  madam,  list  to  me, 
For  I  am  bold  to  counsel  you  in  this. 
Although  we  fancy  not  the  cardinal, 
Yet  must  we  join  with  him  and  with  the  lords. 
Till  we  have  brought  Duke  Humphrey  in  dis- 
grace. 
As  for  the  Duke  of  York, — this  late  complaint 

I  Patient,  here  a  trisyllable, 
a  Otllat,  strumpet. 
*  Lim'd,  BHieared  wltii  bird-lime. 
20 


Will  make  but  little  for  his  benefit  loi 

So,  one  by  one,  we  '11  weed  them  all  at  last, 
And  you  yourself  shall  steer  the  happy  helm. 

Sound  a  sennet  Enter  King  Henry,  York» 
and  Somerset,  conversing  with  him;  Dukil 
and  Duchess  of  Gloster,  Cardinal  Beau- 
fort, BucKiNQHAM,  Salisburt,  and  War- 
wick. 

King.  For  my  part,  noble  lords,  I  care  not 
which; 
Or  Somerset  or  York,  all 's  one  to  me. 

York.  If  York  have  ill  demean'd^  himself 
in  France, 
Then  let  him  be  denay'd*  the  regentship. 

Som.  If  Somerset  be  unworthy  of  the  place^ 

Let  York  be  regent;  I  will  yield  to  him. 

War.  Whether  your  grace  be  worthy,  yea 

or  no,  no 

Dispute  not  that:  York  is  the  worthier. 

Car.  Ambitious  Warwick,  let  thy  bettei*8. 


If  err.  The  cardinal's  not  my  better  in  the 

field. 
Buck.  All  in  this  presence  are  thy  betters,, 

Warwick. 
War.  Warwick  may  live  to  be  the  best  of  all. 
Sal.  Peace,  son! — and  show  some  reason,. 
Buckingham, 
Why  Somerset  should  be  prefer'd  in  this. 
Queen.  Because  the  king,  forsooth,  will  have 

it  so. 
Glo.  Madam,  the  king  is  old  enough  him- 
self 
To  give  his  censure:*  these  are  no  women's 
matters.  120 

Queen.  If  he  be  old  enough,  what  needs  your 
grace 
To  be  protector  of  his  excellence? 

Olo.  Madam,  I  am  protector  of  the  realm  p 
And,  at  his  pleasure,  will  resign  my  place. 
Stif.  Resign  it,  then,  and  leave  thine  inso- 
lence. 
Since  thou  wert  king, — as  who  is  king  but 

thou 1 — 
The  commonwealth  hath  daily  run  to  wi'ack ; 
The  Dauphin  hath  prevail'd  beyond  the  seas ; 


<  Demean'd,  behaved.  »  Denay'd,  denied. 

«  Cengure,  opinion. 
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KING  HENRY  VI.-PART  IL 


ACT  I.  Scene  8. 


And  all  the  peers  and  nobles  of  the  realm 
Have  been  as  bondmen  to  thy  sovereignty. 
Car.  The  commons  hast  thou  rack'd,^  the 
clergy's  bags  131 

Are  lank  and  lean  with  thy  extortions. 

Sonu   Thy  sumptuous  buildings  and   thy 
wife's  attire 
Have  cost  a  mass  of  public  treasury.^ 

Biick,  Thy  cruelty  in  execution 
Upon  offenders  hath  exceeded  law, 
And  left  thee  to  the  mercy  of  the  law. 

(^ueetu  Thy  sale  of  offices  and  towns  in 
France — 
If  they  were  known,  as  the  suspect'  is  great — 
Would  make  thee  quickly  hop  without  thy 
head. 

[E:nt  Glo€ter,     The  Queen  drops  her  fan. 

[To  the  Duche$s]    Give  me  my  fan:  what, 

minion!  can  ye  not?  ui 

[She  gives  the  Duchess  a  box  on  the  ear. 

1  cry  you  mercy,  madam;  was  it  you? 

Duch.  Was  t  II  yea,  I  it  was,  proud  French- 
woman: 
C  Could  I  come  near  your  beauty  with  my 


I  Id  set  my  ten  commandments*  in  your  face.] 
Eing.  Sweet  aunt,  be  quiet;  'twas  against 

her  wilL 
Duch.  Against  her  will!  good   king,  look 
to't  in  time; 
Shell  hamper  thee,  and  dandle  thee  like  a 

baby: 
[Though  in  tliis  place  most  master^  wear*  no 
)         breeches,  ] 

She  shall    not  strike  Dame  Eleanor  unre- 
veng'd.  150 

[ExU. 
Buck.  Lord  cardinal,  I  will  follow  Eleanor, 
And  listen  after ^  Humphrey,  how  he  pro- 
ceeds: 
She's    tickled^    now;    her    fury    needs    no 

spurs. 
She  'U  gallop  fast  enough  to  her  destruction. 
[Exit. 

>  Radc'd,  oppressed  with  exactions. 

«  Treasury,  treasure.  «  Suspect,  suspicion. 

*  My  ten  commandmetiU,  my  ten  ftngers,  a  caot  phrase. 

*  Mo9t  nuuUr,  one  who  is  most  master,  i.e.  the  queen. 

*  irear.3nl  person  singular,  subjunctive  mood. 
'  Listen  after,  gain  information  about 

*  TiekUd,  irritated. 


Re-enter  Glotter. 

^Ulo.    Now,  lords,  my  choler  being  over-S 

blown  ] 

With  walking  once  about  the  quadrangle,        S 

I  come  to  talk  of  commonwealth  affairs.  / 

As  for  your  spiteful  false  objections,  > 

Prove  them,  and  I  lie  open  to  the  law:  > 

But  God  in  mercy  so  deal  with  my  soul,      100^ 

As  1  in  duty  love  my  king  and  country!  > 

But,  to  the  matter  that  we  have  in  hand : —     ^ 

I  say,  my  sovereign,  York  is  meetest*  man      ) 

To  be  your  regent  in  the  realm  of  France.       ^ 

tSuf.   Before  we  make  election,  give  me^ 

leave  j 

To  show  some  reason,  of  no  little  force,  ] 

That  York  is  most  unmeet"*  of  any  man.         ( 

York.  I  '11  tell  thee,  Suffolk,  why  I  am  un-; 

meet:  ^ 

First,  for"  I  cannot  flatter  thee  in  pride;         ^ 

Next,  if  I  be  appointed  for  the  place,  170  J 

My  Lord  of  Somerset  will  keep  me  here,  ; 

Without  discharge,**  money,  or  fumitiure,'^      |I 

Till  France  be  won  into  the  Dauphin's  hands  :^ 

Last  time  I  danc'd  attendance  on  his  will         ; 

Till  Paris  was  besieg'd,  famish'd,  and  lost        ', 

War.  That  can  I  witness;  and  a  fouler  fact"; 

Bid  never  traitor  in  the  land  commit  ] 

Suf.  Peace,  headstrong  Warwick !  ^ 

War.  Image  of  pride,  why  should  I  hold> 

my  peace  { ]  ^ 

Enter  ^Servants  ofSvffolk^  bringing  in  Horner, 
the  Armourer y  and  his  man  Peter. 

/S'm/.  Because  here  is  a  man  accus'd  of  trea- 
son: 180 
Pray  God  the  Duke  of  York  excuse  himself! 
York.  Doth   any  one   accuse  York  for  a 

traitor? 
King.  What  mean'st  thou,  Suffolk?  tell  me, 

what  are  these? 
/S'm/  Please  it  your  majesty,  this  is  the 
man 
That  doth  accuse  his  master  of  high  treason: 
His   words  were   these, —  Richard   Duke   of 
York 

•  Meeteet,  i.e.  the  fittest 
>c  Utimeet,  unfit  "  For,  because. 

IS  Discharge;  the  meaning  is  doubtful.    See  note  80. 
i<  Furniture,  equipment  i<  Fact,  deed. 
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KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  II. 


ACT  I.  Scene  3. 


Was  rightful  heir  unto  the  English  crown,  187 
And  that  your  majesty  was  an  usurper. 

King.  Say,  man,  were  these  thy  words? 

Hor.  An't  shall  please  your  majesty,  I 
never  said  nor  thought  any  such  matter:  Grod  is 
my  witness,  I  am  falsely  accus'd  by  the  yillaiu. 

Pet.  By  these  ten  bones,^  my  lords,  he  did 
speak  them  to  me  in  the  garret  one  night,  as 
we  were  scouring  my  Lord  of  York's  armour. 

York.  Base  dunghill  villain  and  mechanical,^ 


I'll   have   thy   head    for    this    thy   traitor's 

speech. — 
I  do  beseech  your  royal  majesty, 
Let  him  have  all  the  rigour  of  the  law.  199 
Hor.  Alas,  my  lord,  hang  me,  if  ever  I 
spake  the  words.  My  accuser  is  my  'prentice; 
and  when  I  did  correct  him  for  his  fault  the 
other  day,  he  did  vow  upon  his  knees  he 
would  be  even  with  me:  I  have  good  witness 
of  this:  therefore  I  beseech  your  majesty,  do 


Spir.    Aik  what  thoa  wUt.    That  1  had  taid  and  done  i  —(Act  i.  4.  SI.) 


not  cast  away  an  honest  man  for  a  villain's 
accusation. 

King.  Uncle,  what  shall  we  say  to  this  in  law  ? 
Glo.  This  doom,'  my  lord,  if  I  may  judge: 
Let  Somerset  be  regent  o'er  the  French, 
Because  in  York  this  breeds  suspicion:        210 
And  let  these  have  a  day  appointed  them 
For  single  combat  in  convenient  place. 
For  he  hath  witness  of  his  sen^ant's  malice: 
This  is  the  law,  and  this  Duke  Humphrey's 
dooHL^ 
[The  King  hows  assent  to  Gloster^s  judg- 
ment^ and  then  turns  to  Somerset. 

1  By  these  ten  bones,  i.e.  by  tiiese  ten  fingers;  an  old 
form  of  oath. 
*  MeehaniccU,  mechanic.  "  Do<nn,  Jndgment. 
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Som.    I    humbly    thank    your    royal    ma- 
jesty. 
Hor.  And  I  accept  the  combat  willingly. 
Pet.  [To  Gloster]  Alas,  my  lord,  I  cannot 
fight;  for  God's  sake,  pity  my  case.  The  spite 
of  man  prevaileth  against  me.     O  Lord,  have 
mercy  upon  me!  I  shall  never  be  able  to  fight 
a  blow:  O  Lord,  my  heart  I  221 

Glo.  Sirrah,  or  you  must  fight,  or  else  be 

hang'd. 
King.  Away  with  them  to  prison ;  and  the 
day 
Of   combat   shall    be    the   last  of   the   next 

month. — 
Come,  Somerset,  we  '11  see  thee  sent  away. 

[Flourishy  Exeunt. 
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KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  11. 


A.CT  I.  Soeue  4. 


Scene  IV.  London,  The  Duke  of  Gloster's 
garden;  part  of  the  house^  vnth  balcony^  at 
bacl:, 

Enter  Maroert  Jourdain,  Hume,  South- 
well, and  BOLINOBROKE. 

Hume,  Ck>me,  my  masters;  the  duchess,  I 
tell  you,  expects  performance  of  your  pro- 
mises. 

Boling.  Master  Hume,  we  are  therefore 
provided :  will  her  ladyship  behold  and  hear 
our  exorcisms? 

Hume,  Ay,  what  else?  fear  you  not  her 
courage. 

Boling.  I  have  heard  her  reported  to  be  a 
woman  of  an  invincible  spirit:  but  it  shall  be 
convenient,*  Master  Hume,  that  you  be  by 
her  aloft,  while  we  be  busy  below;  and  so,  I 
pray  you,  go,  in  God's  name,  and  leave  us. 
[Eani  JIume.]  Mother  Jourdain,  be  you  pros- 
trate, and  grovel  on  the  earth; — John  South- 
well, read  you; — and  let  us  to  our  work. 

Enter  Duchess  abovey  Hume  following. 

Duch,  Well  said,  my  masters;  and  welcome 

alL     To  this  gear,* — ^the  sooner  the  better. 

Boling.  Patience,  good  lady;  wizards  know 

their  times: 

Deep  night,  dark  night,  the  silent'  of  the 

night,  19 

The  time  of  night  when  Troy  was  set  on 

fire; 
The  time  when  screech-owls  cry,  and  ban- 
dogs* howl. 
And  spirits  walk,  and  ghosts  break  up^  their 

graves, 
That  time  best  fits  the  work  we  have  in  hand. 
Madam,  sit  you  and  fear  not:    whom  we 

raise. 
We  will  make  fast  within  a  halloVd  verge. 
[Here  they  do  the  ceremonies  belonging,  and 
make  the  circle;  Bolingbroke  or  South- 
well  reads,  Conjuro  te,  &c.  It  thun- 
ders and  lightens  terribly;  then  the 
Spirit  riseth. 

1  Convenient,  flt»  proper. 

*  Qear,  bosineM.  *  Silent = silence. 

*  Ban-doge,  masUffs;  UtenOly,  dogs  chained  up. 

*  Break  up,  brealc  open. 


Spir.  Adsum.^ 
M.  JmLrd.  Asmath,^ 
By  the  eternal  God,  whose  name  and  power 
Thou  tremblest  at,  answer  that  I  shall  ask; 
For,  till  thou  speak,  thou  shalt  not  pass  from 
hence.  30 

Spir.  Ask  what  thou  wilt     That®  I  had 

said  and  done ! 
Boling.  [Reading  out  of  a  paper.]    "  First  of 

the  king:  what  shall  of  him  become?" 
<^r.  The  duke  yet  lives  that  Henry  shall 
depose; 
But  him  outlive,  and  die  a  violent  death. 

[As  the  Spirit  speaks,  Southwell  vrites  the 
answer. 
Boling.  "What  fates  await  the  Duke  of  Suffolk?" 
Spir.  By  water  shall  he  die,  and  take  his  end. 
Boling. ' '  What  shall  befall  the  Duke  of  Somerset 't " 
Spir.  Let  him  shun  castles; 
Safer  shall  he  be  upon  the  sandy  plains 
Than  where  castles  mounted  stand.  40 

Have  done,  for  more  I  hardly  can  endure. 
Boling.  Descend  to  darkness  and  the  burn- 
ing lake ! 
False  fiend,  avoid  !^ 

[  Thunder  and  lightning.    Kvit  Spirit. 

Enter  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, William  Stafford,  and  others, 
vrith  their  Guard  and  break  in. 

York.  Lay  hands  upon  these  traitors  and 
their  trash. 
[To  M.  Jourdain]  Beldam,  I  think  we  watch'd 

you  at  an  inch.^^ 
[ToZhichess]  What,  madam,  are  you  there?  the 

king  and  commonweal 
Are  deeply  indebted  for  this  piece  of  pains: 
My  lord  protector  will,  I  doubt  it  not. 
See  you  well  guerdoned"  for  these  good  deserts. 
Ihieh.  Not  half  so  bad  as  thine  to  England's 
king,  60 

Injurious*Muke,thatthreatest  where 'snocause. 
Buck.  [Examining  the  written  papers]  True, 
madam,  none  at  all:  what  call  you  this? 
[Holding  up  a  paper, 

*  Adsum,  "  I  am  here." 
'  Aemath,  the  name  of  an  eril  spirit. 
*That= would  that  *  A  void,  begone. 

10  ^(  an  inch,  In  the  nick  of  time, 
it  Ouerdon'd,  rewarded.        u  JnjurUntt,  insulting. 
23 
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KING  flENBY  VI.— PART  II. 


ACT  II.  Soone  1. 


York,  Away  with  them !  let  them  be  di^p'd 

up  close,  54 

And  kept  asunder.     You,  madami,  shall  with 

n& 
[To  Stafford]  Stafford,  take  her  to  thee. 

[Exeunt  above,    William  Stafford  tnth 
Duchess  and  Hume,  guarded. 
We  '11  see  your  trinkets  here  all  forthcoming. 
All,  away! — 

[ExeutU  guard  with  Jotirdain,  SoiUhwdly  <kc. 
[To  Buckingham^  who  is  still  examining  the 
written  papers]   Lord  Buckingham,  me- 
thinks,  you  watch'd  her  well : 
A  pretty  plot,  well  chosen  to  build  upon!      59 
Now,  pray,  my  lord,  let  'a  see  the  devil's  writ 
[Buckingham  brings  him  the  papers. 
What  have  we  here?  [Reads. 

**  The  duke  yet  lives,  that  Henry  shall  depose; 
But  bim  outlive,  aud  die  a  violent  death." 

Why,  this  is  just 

^^siio  tfj  ^l^aciday  Romanos  vince.rt  posie."^ 

Well,  to  the  rest: 

*•  Tell  me  what  fate  awaits  the  Duke  of  Suffolk? 


By  water  shall  he  die,  and  take  his  end. 

What  shall  betide  the  Duke  of  Somerset? 

Let  him  shun  castles;  70 

Safer  shall  he  be  upon  the  sandy  plains 

Than  where  castles  mounted  stand." 

Come,  come,  my  lord; 

These  oraclee  are  hardily^  attained, 

And  hardly  understood. 

The  king  is  now  in  progress  towards  Saint 

Alban's, 
With  him  the  husband  of  this  lovely  lady: 
Thither  go  these  news,  as  fast  as  horse  can 

carry  them: 
A  sorry  breakfast  for  my  lord  protector. 
Buck.  Your  grace  shall  give  me  leave,  my 

Lord  of  York,  80 

To  be  the  poet,  in  hope  of  his  reward. 

York.  At  your  pleasure,  my  good  lord. — 

Who 's  within  there,  ho! 

Enter  a  Servingman, 

Invite  my  Lords  of  Salisbury  and  Warwick 
To  sup  with  me  to-morrow  night. — Away! 

[Exeunt, 


X€T    II. 


Scene  I.     Saint  Alban^s. 

Enter  King  Henry,  Queen  Margaret,  Glos- 
TER,  Cardinal,  and  Suffolk,  vnth  Fal- 
coners halloing. 

Queen.  Believe  me,  lords,  for  flying  at  the 
brook,' 
I  saw  not  better  sport  these  seven  years'  day: 
/Q  Yet,  by  your  leave,  the  wind  was  very  high; 
i  And,  ten  to  one,  old  Joan  had  not  gone  out*  ] 
King.  But  what  a  point,  my  lord,  your  fal- 
con made. 
And  what  a  pitch ^  she  flew  above  the  rest! — 
f[To  see  how  Grod  in  all  his  creatures  works! 
^  Yea,  man  and  birds  are  fain  of  •  climbing  high.  ] 


I  "  I  say  that  yon,  descendant  of  .£acu8,  the  Romans 
can  conquer."  >  HardUy,  audaciously. 

s  Flying  at  the  brook,  i.e.  hawking  at  wild  fowl. 

«  Had  not  gone  out,  "would  not  hare  taken  flight  at 
the  game." 

<  Pitch,  the  height  to  which  a  falcon  soars  before  attack- 
ing its  prey.  *  Fainqf,  i.e.  fond  ot 
24 


Suf.  No  marvel,  an  it  like^  your  majesty, 
My  lord    protector's    hawks   do   tower*   so 
well;  10 

They  know  their  master  loves  to  be  aloft. 
And  bears  his  thoughts  above  his  falcon's 
pitch.* 
Glo.  My  lord,  't  is  but  a  base  ignoble  mind 
That  mounts  no  higher  than  a  bird  can  soar, 
t  Car.  I  thought  as  much ;  he  would  be  above  \ 
the  clouds.  < 

Oh.  Ay,  my  lord  cardinal, — how  think  you  ] 
by  that?o  $ 

Were  it  not  good  your  grace  could  fly  to  hea-  i 
ven?  ; 

King.  The  treasury  of  everlasting  joy.  ]       ^ 
Car,  Thy  heaven  is  on  earth;  thine  eyes  and 
thoughts 
Beat    on^°    a    crown,    the    treasure    of   thy 
heart;  20 


7  An  U  like.  If  it  please 
*  By  that,  about  that 


•  Tower,  fly  high. 
10  Beat  on,  are  intent  upon. 
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ACT  II.  Scene  1. 


KING  HENRY  VL— PART  II. 


ACT  II.  Scene  1. 


£  Pernicious^  protector,  dangerous  peer,         21 

That  smoothest  ^  it  so  with  king  and  common- 
weal!] 
(Jlo.  What,  cardinal,    is    your   priesthood 
grown  peremptory? 

Tantfenc  animu  calentibus  irceP 

Churchmen  so  hot  ?  good  uncle,  hide  such  ma- 
lice; 

VViUi  so  much  holiiiess  can  you  not  do  it? 


Suf,  No  malice,  sir;  no  more  than  well  be- 
comes 
So  good  a  quarrel  and  so  bad  a  peer. 
(ilo.  As  who,  my  lord  ? 
JSuf.  Why,  as  you,  my  lord, 

An 't  like  your  lordly  lord-protectorship.       30 
Olo.  Why,  Suffolk,  England  knows  thine 

insolence. 
Queen.  And  thy  ambition,  Gloster 


Queen.  Believe  me,  lords,  for  flying  at  the  brook, 
I  saw  not  better  iport  these  seven  years'  day  —(Act  ii.  1  1,  S.) 


Kiiig.  Prithee,  jieace, 

Giood  queen,  and  whet  not  on  these  furious 

peers;  33 

[  For  blessed  are  the  peacemakers  on  earth. 

/     Car.  Let  me  be  blessed  for  the  peace  I 

make. 
Against  this  proud  protector,  with  my  sword  I 
;     Gio.  \^Aiide  to  Car."]  Faith,  holy  uncle,  would 
j;         't  were  come  to  thati 
;!     Car.    [Aside  to   6^/0.]    Marry,  when  thou 
{        dar'st. 

1  Peniieiouty  pronounced  as  a  quadrisyllable, 
s  Smooth'gt,  flatter«st 

3  •♦Can  there  be  such  passions  in  heavenly  minds?" 
(Virgil,  £neid.  L  15). 


O'lo.  [Aside  to  Car.]   Make  up  no  factious) 

numbers*  for  the  matter;  40; 

In  thine  own  person  answer  thy  abuse.  ; 

Car.  [Adde  to  O'lo.]  Ay,  where  thou  dar'st) 

not  peep:  an  if  ^  thou  dar'st,  / 

This  evening,  on  the  east  side  of  the  grove.      ^ 

Kitiff.  How  now,  my  lords!  ^ 

Car.  Believe  me,  cousin  Gloster,  < 

Had  not  your  man  put  up  the  fowl  so  sud-< 

denly,  ^ 

We  had  had  more  sport. — [A  side  to  Olo.]  Come  ^ 

with  thy  two-hand  sword.  < 


*  Make  up  no  faetunu  numbert,  i.e.  ' 
gether  a  band  of  factious  retainers." 
i  An  if ^hniil. 
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KING  HENRY  VL— PART  IL 


ACT  II.  8ceue  1. 


S     Olo,  True,  uncle. 

I     Car,  [Aside  to  Olo.]  Are  ye  advis'd?* — the 

>  east  side  of  the  grove  ? 

>  Olo.  [Aside  to  Car.\  Cardinal,  I  am  with  you. 
)     Kififf.  Why,  how  now,  uncle  Gloster! 

>  Olo.  Talking  of  hawking;  nothing  else,  my 
)  lord. —  50 
^  [Aside  to  Car.]  Now,  by  God's  mother,  priest, 

I  'U  shave  your  crown  for  this, 
r  Or  all  my. fence*  shall  fail 
(     Car.  [Aside  to  Olo.]  Medice,  teipsum^ — 
( Protector,  see  to 't  well,  protect  yourself. 
<     King.  The  winds  grow  high;  so  do  your 

stomachs,*  lords.  ] 
How  irksome  is  this  music  to  my  heart! 
When  such  strings  jar,  what  hope  of  harmony? 
I  pray,  my  lords,  let  me  compound  this  strife. 

'T  Enter  a  Townsman  of  Saint  Alban\  crying^ 
\  "J  mii-ade!'' 

'      Olo.  What  means  this  noise  ? 
Fellow,  what  miracle  dost  thou  proclaim  ?     60 
^      Towns.  A  miracle  I  a  miracle  I 
\     Suf.  Come  to  the  king;  tell  him  what  mir- 
;         acle. 

;  Towns.  Forsooth,  a  blind  man  at  Saint  Al- 
J         ban's  shrine, 

s  Within  this  half-hour,  hath  received  his  sight; 
;  A  man  that  ne'er  saw  in  his  life  before. 
^     King.  Now,  God  be  prais'd,  that  to  believ- 

>  ing  souls 

;  Gives  light  in  darkness,  comfort  in  despair! 

(Enter  the  Mayor  of  Saint  Alhan^s  and  his 
\  brethren;  and  Simpcox,  borne  between  two 
\  persons  in  a  chair ^  his  Wife  and  a  crowd 
following. 

Car.  See  where  the  townsmen,  on  proces- 
<;         sion, 

J  Come  to  present  your  highness  with  the  man. 
^  King.  Great  is  his  comfort  in  this  earthly 
J         vale,  70 

^Although  by  sight  his  sin  bd  multiplied. 
J     Olo.  Stand  by,  my  masters:  bring  him  near 
^         the  king; 
^  His  highness'  pleasure  is  to  talk  with  him. 

1  Art  ye  advit'dt  i.e.  do  you  understand? 
*  Pence,  skill  in  fencing. 

s  Mediee,  teiptum,  "  Physidui,  [core]  thyself  **  (St  Lnke, 
It  23).  *  Stomacht,  jmgry  tempers. 
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King.  Good  fellow,  tell  us  here  the  circum- 
stance, 74 
That  we  for  thee  may  glorify  the  Lord. 
What,  hast  thou  been  long  blind,  and  now  re- 
stor'd? 
Simp.  Bom  blind,  an 't  please  yoijr  grace. 
Il'i/e.  Ay,  indeed,  was  he. 
Suf.  What  woman  is  this  ? 
Wife.  His  wife,  an 't  like  your  worship,    so 
Olo.  Hadst  thou   been  his  mother,   thou 
couldst  have  better  told.  . 
King.  Where  wert  thou  bom  ?                       ^ 
Simp.  At  Berwick  in  the  north,  an 't  like ' 

your  grace. 
King.  Poor  soul,  God's  goodness  hath  been  < 
great  to  thee:  ; 

Let  never  day  nor  night  unhallowed  pass,        ;; 
But   still   remember  what    the    Lord    hath^ 
done.  ^ 

Queen.  Tell  me,  good  fellow,  cam'st  thou^ 
here  by  chance, 
Or  of  devotion,  to  this  holy  shrine  ?  > 

Simp.  God  knows,  of  pure  devotion;  beuig! 
call'd 
A  hundred  times  and  of  tener,  in  my  sleep,  w ; 
By  good  Saint  Alban;  who  said,  "Simpcox, 
come, —  / 

Come,  offer  at  my  shrine,  and  I  will  help  thee."  '> 
Wife.  Most  true,  forsooth;  and  many  time'! 
and  oft 
Myself  have  heard  a  voice  to  call  him  «o.         '? 
Car.  What,  art  thou  lame? 
Simp.  Ay,  God  Almighty  help  me!^, 

Suf.  How  cam'st  thou  so?  ^ 

Siinp.  A  fall  off  of  a  tree. 

Wife.  A  plum-tree,  master. 
Olo.  How  long  hast  thou  been  blind  ? 

Simp.  O,  bom  so,  master. 
Olo.  What,  and  wouldst  climb  a  tree? 

Simp.  But  that^  in  all  my  life,  when  I  was 
a  youth.  ^ 

Wife.  Too  true;  and  bought  his  climbing 
very  dear.  loo'^ 

Olo.    Mass,  thou  loVdst  plums  well,   that 
wouldst  venture  so.  > 

Simp.  Alas,  good  master,  my  wife  desiiM^ 
some  damsons,  \ 

And  made  me  climb,  with  danger  of  my  life.  \ 

*  But  that.  %.€.  only  that  (tree). 
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ACT  11.  Soeue  1. 


KING   HENRY  VI.— PART  II. 


ACT  II.  Scene  I. 


^     Glo.  A  subtle  knave!  but  yet  it  shall  not 

;         serve. —  1C4 

Let  me  see  thine  eyes:  wink*  now:  now  open 

them: 
<  In  my  opinion  yet  thou  seest  not  well. 
'      Simp.  Yes,  master,  clear  as  day,  I  thank 
/         God  and  Saint  Alban. 
'     Olo.  Say'st  thou  me  so?   What  colour  is 

this  cloak  of? 


Simp.  Red,  master;  red  as  blood.  no 

Glo,  Why,  that 's  well  said.    What  colour  is 

my  gown  of?  I 

Simp.  Black,  forsooth :  coal-black  as  jet.       / 
King.  Why,  then,  thou  know'st  what  colour ' 

jet  is  of  ?  / 

Suf.  And  yet,  I  think,  jet  did  he  never  see.  / 
Glo,  But  cloaks  and  gowns,  before  this  day,  / 

a  many. 


'*A  Miracle! "-Act  ii.  1  IBS. 


Wife.  Never,  before  this  day,  in  all  his  life. 

Glo.  Tell  me,  sirrah,  what's  my  name? 

Simp.  Alajs,  master,  I  know  not. 

Glo.  What's  his  name? 

[  Pointing  to  Suffolk. 

Simp.  I  know  not  120 

Glo.  Nor  his?       [Pointing  to  the  Cardinal. 

Simp.  No,  indeed,  master. 

Glo.  What's  thine  own  name? 

Simp.  Samider  Simpcox,  an  if  it  pleajse  you, 
master. 

Glo.  Then,  Saunder,  sit  thei*e,  the  lying'st 
knave  in  Christendom.  If  thou  hadst  been 
bom  blind,  thou  mightst  as  well  have  known 
all  our  names  as  thus  to  name  the  several 
colours  we  do  wear.   Sight  may  distinguish  of 


Wink,  shut  them. 


colours;  but  suddenly  to  nominate  them  all,  it  J 
is  impossible. — My  lords,  Saint  Alban  here^ 
hath  done  a  miracle;  and  would  ye  not  think  ^ 
his  cunning  to  be  great,  that  could  restore  this^ 
cripple  to  his  legs  again  ? 

Simp.  O  master,  that  you  could !  ^ 

Glo.  My  masters  of  Saint  Alban's,  have  you 
not  beadles  in  your  town,  and  things  called 
whips?  i 

May.  Yes,  my  lord,  if  it  please  your  grace. 

Glo.  Then  send  for  one  presently.  189  ! 

Ma}f.  Sirrah,  go  fetch  the  beadle  hither- 
straight  \Exit  an  AttencUoU.  > 

Glo.  Now  fetch  me  a  stool  hither  by  and  by.* ; 
[A  stool  is  hrmtght  by  one  of  the  Attendants]  > 
Now,  sirrah,  if  you  mean  to  save  yourself  J 


*  By  and  hy,  immedittely. 
27 
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KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  II. 


ACT  II.  Scene  1. 


'/from  whipping,  leap  me  over  this  stool  and 
/run  away.  144 

/     Simp.  Alas,  master,  I  am  not  able  to  stand 
/        alone: 
^  You  go  about  to  torture  me  in  vain. 

Re-enter  AttendaiU  wiih  a  Beadle  who  carrier 
a  whip. 

Glo.  Well,  sir,  we  must  have  you  find  your 
legs. — Sirrah  beadle,  whip  him  till  he  leap 
over  that  same  stool 

Bead.  I  will,  my  lord.  Come  on,  sirrah;  oflf 
with  your  doublet  quickly.  isi 

Simp.  Alas,  master,  what  shall  I  do  ?  I  am 
not  able  to  stand. 

[After  the  Beadle  hath  hit  him  once,  he 
leaps  over  t/ie  stool  atid  runs  aicat/; 
and  the  people  foUow  and  cry^  "J 

King.  O  Grod,  seeet  thou  this,  and  bear'st 
so  long? 

Queen.  It  made  me  laugh  to  see  the  villain 
run. 
^     Glo.  Follow  the  knave;  and  take  this  drab 
j         away. 

\      Wife.  Alas,  sir,  we  did  it  for  pure  need. 
]     Glo.  Let  them  be  whipp'd  through  eveiy 
^market-town,  till  they  come  to  Berwick,  from 
I  whence  they  came.  i<jo 

5  [Exeunt  l^i/J?,  Beadle,  Mayor,  dbc. 

)     Car.  Duke  Humphrey  has  done  a  miracle 

>  to-day. 

>  Suf.  True;  made  the  lame  to  leap  and  fly 
/  away. 

>  Glo.   But  you   have  done   more   miracles 
}  than  I; 

<  You  made,  my  lord,  in  a  day  whole  towns  to 

<      fly- 3 

Enter  Buckingham. 

King.  What  tidings  with  our  cousin  Buck- 

in^iam^ 
Buck.  Such  as  my  heart  doth  tremble  to 
unfold. 
A  sort*  of  naughty^  persons,  lewdly ^  bent. 
Under  the  countenance  and  confederacy 
•Of  Lady  £leanor,  the  protector's  wife. 


»  Sort,  company.  «  yaughty,  worthless. 

*  LewUy,  wickedly. 
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The  ringleader  and  head  of  all  this  rout,     170 
Have    practis'd*    dangerously    against    your 

state. 
Dealing  with  witches  and  with  conjurers: 
Whom  we  have  apprehended  in  the  fact; 
Raising  up  wicked  spirits  from  under  ground, 
Demanding  of  King  Henry's  life  and  death, 
And  other  of  your  highness'  privy-council ; 
As  more  at  large  your  grace  shall  understaucL 
Car.  And  so,  my  lord   protector,  by  this 
means 
Your  lady  is  forthcoming  yet  at  London. 
[Aside  to  Glo.]  This  news,  I  think,  hath  turn'd 
your  weapon's  edge;  iso 

Tis  like,  my  lord,  you  will  not  keep  your 
hour. 
Glo,  Ambitious  churchman,  leave  to  afflict 
my  heart: 
Sorrow  and    grief  have  vanquish'd  all   my 

powers; 
And,  vanqui«h'd  as  I  am,  I  yield  to  thee. 
Or  to  the  meanest  groom. 

Kitig.   O  (iod,    what  mischiefs   work    the 
wicked  ones, 
Heaping  confusion  on  their  own  heads  there- 
by! 
Queen  Gloster,  see  here  the  tainture*  of  thy 
nest. 
And  look  thyself  be  faultless,  thou  wert  best 
Glo.  Madam,  for  myself,  to  heaven  I  do  ap- 
peal, 190 
How  I  have  lov'd  my  king  and  commonweal : 
And,  for  my  wife,  I  know  not  how  it  stands; 
Sorry  I  am  to  hear  what  I  have  heard: 
Noble  she  is,  but  if  she  have  forgot 
Honour  and  virtue,  and  convers'd  with  such 
As,  like  to  pitch,  defile  nobility, 
I  banish  her  my  bed  and  company. 
And  give  her,  as  a  prey,  to  law  and  shame. 
That  hath  dishonoured  Gloster's  honest  name. 
King.  Well,  for  tliis  night  we  will  repose  us 
here:                                                         200 
To-morrow  toward  London  back  again. 
To  look  into  this  business  thoroughly. 
And  call  these  foul  offenders  to  their  answers; 
And  poise  the  cause  in  justice'  equal  scales, 
Whose  beam  stands  sure,  whose  rightful  cause 
prevails.                       [Flourish.     Ereunt. 


*  Practit^d,  plotted. 


&  Tainture,  defilement. 
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KING  HENRY  VI.~PART  II. 


ACT  II.  Soene  2. 


^[  Scene  II.    London,     The  Duke  of  York's 
<  garden. 

I      Enter  York,  Salisbury,  and  Warwick. 

;      York,  Now,  my  good  Lords  of  Salisbury  and 

I         Warwick, 

'  Our  simple  supper  ended,  give  me  leave 

^  In  this  close  walk,  to  satisfy  myself, 

''  In  craving  your  opinion  of  my  title. 


Which  is  infallible,  to  England's  crown. 
SaL  My  lord,  I  long  to  hear  it  told  at  full. 
War,  Sweet  York,  begin:  and  if  thy  claim 
be  good, 
The  Nevils  are  thy  subjects  to  command. 

York.  Then  thus:—  9 

Edward  the  Third,  my  lords,  had  seven  sons: 
The  first,  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  Prince  of 

Wales; 
The  second,  William  of  Hatfield ;  and  the  third> 


War.  Then,  father  Salitbary.  kneel  we  together, 
Asd,  in  thla  prirate  plot,  be  we  the  tint 

Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence;  next  to  whom       13 

Was  John  of  Gaunt,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster; 

The  fifth  was  Edmund  Langley,  Duke  of  York ; 

The  sixth  was  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  Duke  of 
,         Gloster; 

/  William  of  Windsor  was  the  seventh  and  last 
^Edward  the  Black  Prince  died  before  his 
!i         father; 

r  And  left  behind  him  Richard,  his  only  son, 
;  Who  after  Edward  the  Third's  death  reign'd 
j         as  king ;  20 

^Till  Henry  Bolingbroke,  Duke  of  Lancaster, 


That  shall  mlute  our  rightful  rovereigu 

With  honour  of  hit  birthright  to  the  crown.HAct  iL  S.  »-«l). 


The  eldest  son  and  heir  of  John  of  Gaunt,    22^ 

Crow^n'd  by  the  name  of  Henry  the  Fourtli,     ^^ 

Seiz'd  on  the  realm,  depos'd  the  rightful  king,  / 

Sent  his  poor  queen  to  France,  from  whence  > 

she  came,  / 

And  him  to  Pomf  ret ;  where,  as  all  you  know,  ^ 

Was  harmlesH  Richard  munler'd  traitorously.  ^ 

H  ar.  Father,  the  Duke  of  York  hath  told  j! 

the  truth;  ( 

Thus  got  the  House  of  Lancaster  the  crown.    ? 

York,  Which  now  they  hold  by  force  and> 

not  by  right;  30^ 
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ACT  11.  Sceue  S. 


;  For  Richard,  the  first  son's  heir,  being  dead, 
;  The  issue  of  the  next  son  should  have  reign'd. 

<  ;SaL  But  William  of  Hatfield  died  without 
J  an  heir.  83 
i  York.  The  third  son,  Duke  of  Clarence, — 
j         from  whose  line 

fl  claim  the  crown,  had  issue,  Philippe,  a 

^         daughter, 

'^Who  married    Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of 

<  March: 

^Edmund  had  issue,  Roger  Earl  of  March; 
.  Roger  had  issue,  Edmund,  Anne  and  Eleanor. 
*Sal,  This  Edmund,  in  the  reign  of  Boling- 
^         broke, 

/'As  I  have  read,  laid  claim  unto  the  crown;  40 
/  And,  but  for  Owen  Glendower,  had  been  king, 
I  Who  kept  him  in  captivity  till  he  died. 
( But  to  the  rest 

<  Yorh  His  eldest  sister,  Anne, 
\  My  mother,  being  heir  unto  the  crown, 
(Married  Richard  Earl  of  Cambridge;  who  was 

<  son 

\  To  Edmund  Lrfuigley,  Edward  the  Third's  fifth 

;;         son. 

\  By  her  I  claim  the  kingdom:  she  was  heir 

J  To  Roger  Earl  of  March,  who  was  the  son 

;  Of  Edmund  Mortimer,  who  married  Philippe, 

,  Sole  daughter  unto  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence: 

,  So,  if  the  issue  of  the  elder  son  51 

\  Succeed  before  the  younger,  I  am  king. 

/      Tfar.  What  plain  proceeding  is  more  plain 

;         than  this? 

^  Henry  doth  claim  the  crown  from  John  of 

(         Gaunt, 

/The  fourth  son;  while  York  claims  it  from  the 

\        third. 

/Till  Lionel's  issue  fails,  his  should  not  reign : 

i  It  fails  not  yet,  but  flourishes  in  thee, 

/And  in  thy  sons,  fair  slips  of  such  a  stock. — 

5  Then,  father  Salisbury,  kneel  we  together; 

J  And,  in  this  private  plot,^  be  we  the  first     60 

J  That  shall  salute  our  rightful  sovereign 

i  With  honour  of  his  birthright  to  the  crown. 

J     Both  Long  live  our  sovereign  Richard,  Eng- 

<  land's  king  I 

^     Yorh,  We  thank  you,  lords.     But  I  am  not 

i        your  king 

^Till  I  be  crown'd,  and  that  my  sword  be  stain'd 

J  Private  plot,  i.e.  tequestered  ipot 
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With  heart-blood  of  the  house  of  Lancaster;    ) 

And  that 's  not  suddenly  to  be  perform'd,         ^ 

But  with  advice*^  and  silent  secrecy.  ^ 

Do  you  as  I  do  in  these  dangerous  days:  ^ 

Wink  at  the  Duke  of  Suffolk's  insolence,       70  ^^ 

At  Beaufort's  pride,  at  Somerset's  ambition,     '] 

At  Buckingham,  and  all  the  crew  of  them. 

Till  they  liave  snar'd  the  shepherd  of   the; 

flock,  \ 

That  virtuous  prince,  the  good  Duke  Hum-j 

phrey:  \ 

T  is  that  they  seek,  and  they,  in  seeking  that,  < 

Shall  find  their  deatlis,  if  York  can  prophesy.  ^ 

*S'a/.  My  lord,  break  off;  we  know  your  mind ' 

at  full  / 

War,  My  heart  assures  me  that  the  Earl  of/ 

'Warwick  78/ 

Shall  one  day  make  the  Duke  of  York  a  king. ; 

York.  And,  Nevil,  this  I  do  assure  myself, — / 

Richard  shall  live  to  make  the  Earl  of  War- ; 

wick  ) 

The  greatest  man  in  England  but  the  king.     / 

[Exeunt.  ] 

Scene  III.     Londofu     A  hall  of  justice, 

Sound  trumpets.  Enter  Kino  Henry,  Queen 
Margaret,  Gloster,  York,  Suffolk,  Sal- 
isbury, and  Attend<int$;  the  Duchess  of 
Gloster,  Margery  Jourdain,  South- 
well, Hume,  and  Bolinobroke,  under 
guard. 

King.  Stand  forth,  Dame  Eleanor  Cobham, 
Gloster's  wife: 
In  sight  of  God  and  us,  your  guilt  is  great: 
Receive  the  sentence  of  the  law,  for  sins 
Such  as  by  God's  book  are  adjudg'd  to  death. 
You  four,  from  hence  to  prison  back  again; 
From  thence  unto  the  place  of  execution: 
The  witch  in  Smithfield  shall  be  bum'd  to 

ashes. 
And  you  three  shall  be  strangled  on  the  gal- 
lows.— 
You,  madam,  for^  you  are  more  nobly  bom. 
Despoiled  of  your  honour  in  your  life,  lo 

Shall,  after  three  days'  open  penance  done. 
Live  in  your  country  here,  in  banishment. 
With  Sir  John  Stanley,  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 


«  Advice,  careful  consideration.  »  For,  became. 
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KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  II. 


ACT  II.  Scene  S. 


DucL  Welcome   is  banishment;    welcome 
were  my  death.  14 

Olo.  Eleanor,   the  law,  thou  see'st,   hath 
judged  thee: 
I  cannot  justify  whom  the  law  condemns. — 
[ExeurU  Dticheu  and  other  prisoners^ 
guarded. 
Mine  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  my  heart  of  grief. 
Ah,  Humphrey,  this  dishonour  in  thine  age 
Will    bring   thy  head    with  sorrow  to  the 

ground  I — 
Beseech  your  majesty,  give  me  leave  to  go;  20 
Sorrow  would*  solace,  and  mine  age  would* 
ease. 
King.  Stay,  Humphrey  Duke  of  Gloster: 
ere  thou  go, 
Give  up  thy  staff:  Henry  will  to  himself 
Protector  be;  and  God  shall  be  my  hope. 
My  stay,  my  guide,  and  lantern  to  my  feet: 
And  go  in  peace,  Humphrey, — no  less  belov'd 
Than  when  thou  wert  protector  to  thy  king. 

Queen,  I  see  no  reason  why  a  king  of  years 
Should  be  to  be*  protected  like  a  child. —     2» 
God  and  King  Henry  govern  England's  helm ! — 
Give  up  your  staff,  sir,  and  the  king  his  realm. 
Glo.  My  staff?  here,  noble  Henry,  is  my 
staff: 
As  willingly  do  I  the  same  resign 
As  e'er  thy  father  Henry  made  it  mine; 
And  even  as  willingly  at  thy  feet  I  leave  it 
As  others  would  ambitiously  receive  it 
Farewell,  good  king:   when  I  am  dead  and 

gone. 
May  honourable  peace  attend  thy  throne ! 

[Exit, 
Queen.  Why,  now.  is  Henry  king,  and  Mar- 
garet queen ; 
And  Humphrey  Duke  of  Gloster  scarce  him- 
self, 40 
That  bears  so  shrewd^  a  maim;  two  pulls  at 

once, — 
His  lady  banish'd,  and  a  limb  lopp'd  off. 
Tliis  staff  of  honour  raught,*  there  let  it  stand 
Where  St  best  fits  to  be, — in  Henry's  hand. 
Suf.  Thus  droops  this  lofty  pine*  and  hangs 
his  sprays; 

1  W'rtdd =mou\A  have,  desires. 

s  Should  be  to  be,  i.e.  sliould  need  to  be. 

*  Shrewd,  bad.  *  Jtaught,  taken  away. 

^  T*ku  refers  to  Gloster's  fall. 


Thus  Eleanor's  pride  dies  in  her®  youngestdaya 

York.  Lords,  let  him  go.^ — Please  it  your 
majesty, 
This  is  the  day  appointed  for  the  combat; 
And  ready  are  the  appellant  and  defendant, 
The  armourer  and  his  man,  to  enter  the  lists. 
So  please  your  highness  to  behold  the  fight. 

Queen,  Ay,  good  my  lord;  for  purposely 
therefore  62 

Left  I  the  court,  to  see  this  quarrel  tried. 

King,  (y  Grod's  name,  see  the  lists  and  all 
things  fit: 
Here  let  them  end  it;  God  defend  the  right! 

York.  I  never  saw  a  fellow  worse  bested,^ 
Or  more  afraid  to  fight,  than  is  the  appellant, 
The  servant  of  this  armourer,  my  lords. 

Enter  on  one  side,  Horner,  the  Armourer, 
bearing  his  staff  with  a  sand-bag  fastened 
to  it,  and  a  drum  be/ore  him;  he  is  accom- 
panied by  his  Neighbours,  who  drink  with  him^ 
till  he  becomes  drunk:  enter  on  the  other  side 
Peter,  his  man,  with  a  similar  staff,  and  a 
drum  before  him;  he  is  accompanied  by  Pren- 
tices drinking  to  him. 

First  Neigh,  Here,  neighbour  Homer,  I 
drink  to  you  in  a  cup  of  sack:  and  fear  not, 
neighbour,  you  shall  do  well  enough.  ei 

t^ec.  Neigh,  And  here,  neighbour,  here's  a 
cup  of  chameco.® 

Third  Neigh.  And  here 's  a  pot  of  good  double 
beer,  neighbour:  drink,  and  fear  not  your  man. 

Hor,  Let  it  come,  i'  faith,  and  I'll  pledge 
you  all;  and  a  fig  for  Peter  I 

First  Pren.  Here,  Peter,  I  drink  to  thee: 
and  be  not  afraid.  a9 

Sec.  Pren.  Be  merry,  Peter,  and  fear  not 
thy  master:  fight  for  credit  of  the  prentices. 

Peter.  I  thank  you  all:  drink,  and  pray  for 
me,  I  pray  you;  for  I  think  I  have  taken  my 
last  draught  in  this  world. — Here,  Robin,  an 
if  I  die,  I  give  thee  my  apron: — and.  Will, 
thou  shalt  have  my  hammer: — and  here,  Tom, 
take  all  the  money  that  I  have. — O  Lord  bless 


«  Her = its;  refers  to  pride. 

7  Let  him  go,  i.e.  "let  him  pass  from  your  thooghts," 
"  think  no  more  of  him." 

*  Wone  betted,  in  a  worse  plight 

*  Chameeo,  a  kind  of  sweet  wine,  made  at  a  village  near 
Lisbon. 
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KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  IL 


ACT  II.  Scene  4. 


me !  I-  pray  God !  for  I  am  never  able  to  deal 
with  my  master,  he  haUi  learnt  so  much  fence 
already.  7» 

Sal,  Come,  leave  your  drinking,  and  fall  to 
blows. — Sirrah,  what's  thy  name? 

Peter.  Peter,  foraooUi. 

ScU.  Peter!  what  more? 

Peter.  Thump. 

Sal,  Thump!  then  see  thou  thump  thy 
master  welL 

Ilor.  [Speaking  tkiddy^  a$  if  drunk]  Masters, 
I  am  come  hither,  as  it  were,  upon  my  man's 
instigation,  to  prove  him  a  knave  and  myself 
an  honest  man:  and  touching  the  Duke  of 
York,  I  will  take  my  death,  ^  I  never  meant 
him  any  iU,  nor  the  king,  nor  the  queen:  and 
therefore,  Peter,  have  at  thee  with  a  downright 
blow !  93 

York.  Dispatch:  this  knave's  tongue  begins 
to  double.* — Sound,  trumpets,  alarum  to  the 
combatants ! 

[Alarum,     They  fight^  and  Peter  strikes 
down  Horner. 

Hot,  Hold,  Peter,  hold !  I  confess,  I  confess 
treason.  [Dies. 

York.  Take  away  his  weapon.  Fellow,  thank 
Grod,  and  the  good  wine  in  thy  master's  way.' 

Peter,  O  God,  have  I  overcome  mine  enemy 
Ml  this  presence?  O  Peter,  thou  hast  prevail'd 
in  right !  102 

King.  [To  Attetidants]  Go,  take  ye  hence 
that  traitor  from  our  sight; 
For  by  his  death  we  do  perceive  his  guilt: 
And  Grod  in  justice  hath  reveal'd  to  us 
The  truth  and  innocence  of  this  poor  fellow, 
Which   he   had    thought  to  have   murder'd 

wrongfully. — 
[To  Peter]  Come,  fellow,  follow  us  for  thy 
reward.  [Sound  a  flourish.     Exeunt, 

Scene  IV.    A  street. 

Enter  Gloster  and  his  Servingmeny  in 
mourning  cloaks, 

Glo,  Thus  sometimes  hath  the  brightest  day 
a  cloud; 

1  Take  my  death,  x.e.  take  it  on  my  death. 

*  To  double,  i.e.  to  speak  thick,  as  a  drunken  man. 

*  In  thy  matter' 9  vMy,  i.e.  that  hindered  him  from 
fighting. 
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And  after  summer  evermore  succeeds  2 

Bare  winter,  with  his  wrathful  nipping  cold: 
So  cares  and  joys  abound,  as  seasons  fleet 
Sirs,  what's  o'clock? 

Serv,  'T  is  almost  ten,  my  lord. 

Glo.  Ten  is  Uie  hour  that  was  appointed  me 
To  watch  the  coming  of  my  punish'd  duchess: 
Uneath^  may  she  endure  the  flinty  streets. 
To  tread  them  with  her  tender-feeling  feet. 
Sweet  Ndl,  ill  can  thy  noble  mind  abrook* 
The  abject  people  gazing  on  thy  face,  11 

With  envious  looks,  still  laughing   at  thy 

shame. 
That  erst  did  follow  thy  proud  chariot- wheels 
When  thou  didst  ride  in  triumph  through  the 

streets. 
But,  soft !  I  think  she  comes;  and  I'll  prepare 
My  tear-stain'd  eyes  to  see  her  miseries. 

Enter  the  Duchess  of  Gloster  in  a  white 
sheet,  with  papers  pimied  upon  her  back,  her 
feet  bare,  and  a  taper  burning  in  her  hand; 
Sir  John  Stanley,  the  Sheriff,  a)id  Officers. 

Serv,  So  please  your  grace,  we  '11  take  her 

from  the  sheriff. 
Glo.  No,  stir  not,  for  your  Uves;  let  her 

pass  by. 
Duch.  Come  you,  my  lord,  to  see  my  o^n 
shame? 
Now  thou  dost  penance  too.     Look  how  they 
gaze!  20 

See  how  the  giddy  multitude  do  point, 
And  nod  their  heads,  and  throw  their  eyes  on 

thee! 
Ah,  Gloster,  hide  thee  from  their  hateful  looks. 
And,  in  thy  closet  pent  up,  rue  my  shame. 
And  ban^  thine  enemies,  both  mine  and  thine! 
Glo.  Be  patient,  gentle  Nell;   forget  this 

grief. 
Duch,  Ah,Gloster,  teach  me  to  forget  myself ! 
For  whilst  I  think  I  am  thy  married  wife. 
And  thou  a  prince,  protector  of  this  land, 
Methinks  I  should  not  thus  be  led  along,     .so 
Mail'd  up  in  shame,^  with  papers  on  my  back. 
And  followed  with  a  rabble  that  rejoice 
To  see  my  tears  and  hear  my  deep-fet®  groans. 

«  Uiuath,  hardly,  with  difficalty. 
»  Ahrook,  endure.  «  Ban,  curse. 

'  Mailed  up  in  shame,  alluding  to  the  white  sheet  of 
penance  which  she  wore.       •  Deep-/et,  i.e.  deep-fetch'd. 
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ACT  II.  Scene  4. 


The  nithleas  flint  doth  cut  my  tender  feet,   S4 
And  when  I  start,  the  envious  people  laugh 
And  bid  me  be  advised  how  I  tread. 
Ah,  Humphrey,  can  I    bear  this  shameful 

yoke? 
Trow'st^  thou  that  e'er  I'll   look  upon  the 

world. 
Or  count  them  happy  that  enjoy  the  sun? 
No;  dark  shall  be  my  light,  and  night  my 

day; 


To  think  upon  my  pomp  shall  be  my  hell.     41 
Sometime  I'll  say,  I  am  Duke  Humphrey's 

wife, 
And  he  a  prince  and  ruler  of  the  land : 
Yet  so  he  rul'd,  and  such  a  piince  he  was 
As*  he  stood  by,  whilst  I,  his  forlorn  duchess, 
Was  made  a  wonder  and  a  pointing-stock ^ 
To  every  idle  rascal  follower. 
But  be  thou  mild,  and  blush  not  at  my  shame; 
Nor  stir  at  nothing,  till  the  axe  of  death 


PeUr.  O  Peter,  thou  hart  prerail'd  in  right  I— (Act  ii.  8. 101,  lOS.) 


Hang  over  thee,  as,  sure,  it  shortly  will;       50 
For  Suffolk, — he  that  can  do  all  in  all 
With  her  that  hateth  thee  and  hates  us  all, — 
And  York  and  impious  Beaufort,  that  false 

priest, 
Have  all  lim'd*  bushes  to  betray  thy  wings. 
And,  fly  thou  how  thou  canst,  they  '11  tangle 

thee: 
But  fear  not  thou,  until  thy  foot  be  snar'd. 
Nor  never  seek  preventioi  of  thy  foes. 
O'io.   Ah,  Nell,   forbear!    thou  aimest  all 

awry; 
I  must  offend  before  I  be  attainted: 

1  Trme'tt,  thinkest.  *  ^«=that 

s  Pointing-stock .  an  object  to  be  pointed  at. 
*  Lim%  smeared  with,  bird-lime. 
VOL.  II. 


And  had  I  twenty  times  so  many  foes,  «0 

And  each  of  them  had  twenty  times  their 

power. 
All  these  could  not  procure  me  any  scathe,* 
So  long  as  I  am  loyal,  true,  and  crimeless. 
Wouldst  have  me  rescue  thee  from  this  re- 
proach? 
Why,  yet  thy  scandal  were  not  wip'd  away 
But  I  in  danger  for  the  breach  of  law. 
Thy  greatest  help  is  quiet,  gentle  Nell: 
I  pray  thee,  sort"  thy  heart  to  patience;^ 
These    few    days'    wonder  will    be   quickly 


ft  Scathe,  injury.  <  Sort,  adapt,  conform. 

'  Patience,  to  be  pronounced  as  a  trisyllable. 
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ACT  III.  Soeoe  1. 


£nter  a  Herald, 

Her,  I  summon  your  grace  to  his  majesty's 

parliament,  holden  at  Bury  the  first  of  this 

next  month.  7i 

Olo,  And  my  consent  ne'er  ask'd  herein 

before! 

This  is  close  dealing. — Well,  I  will  be  there. 

[Eant  Herald, 
My  Nell,  I  take  my  leave:  and,  master  sheriff. 
Let  not  her  penance  exceed  the  king's  com- 
mission. 
Sher,  An 't  please  your  grace,  here  my  com- 
mission stays; 
And  Sir  John  Stanley  is  appointed  now 
To  take  her  with  him  to  the  Isle  of  Man. 
Olo,  Must  you,  Sir  John,  protect  my  lady 

here? 
Stan,  So  am  I  given  in  charge,  may 't  please 
your  grace.  so 

Olo,  Entreat*  her  not  the  worse  in  that  I  pray 
You  use  her  well :  the  world  may  laugh  again ;' 
And  I  may  live  to  do  you  kindness,  if 
You  do  it  her:  and  so,  Sir  John,  farewell ! 
Duch.  What,  gone,  my  lord,  and  bid  me  not 

farewell ! 
Olo.  Witness  my  tears,  I  cannot  stay  to 
speak.     [Exeunt  Uloster  and  Servtngmen, 
Btich.  Art  thou  gone  too?  all  comfort  go 
with  thee ! 
For  none  abides  with  me:  my  joy  is  death; 


Death,  at  whose  name  I  oft  have  been  af ear'd. 
Because  I  wish'd  this  world's  eternity.  90 

Stanley,  I  prithee,  go,  and  take  me  hence; 
I  care  not  whither,  for  I  beg  no  favour. 
Only  convey  me  where  thou  art  commanded. 
Stan,  Why,  madam,  that  is  to  the  Isle  of 
Man; 
There  to  be  us'd  according  to  your  state. 
Ihtch,  That 's  bad  enough,  for  I  am  but  re- 
proach,— 
And  shall  I  then  be  us'd  reproachfully? 
Stan,  Like  to  a  duchess,  and  Duke  Hum- 
phrey's lady; 
According  to  that  state  you  shall  be  us'd. 
jDucL  Sheriff,  farewell,  and  better  than  I 
fare,  loo 

Although  thou  hast   been  conduct'  of  my 
shame. 
Sher,  It  is  my  office;  madam,  pardon  me. 
Dtich,  Ay,  ay,  farewell;  thy  office  is  dis- 
charg'd 
Come,  Stanley,  shall  we  go? 

Stan.  Madam,  your  penance  done,  throw 
off  this  sheet. 
And  go  we  to  attire  you  for  our  journey. 
Duch.  My  shame  will  not  be  shifted  with 
my  sheet: 
No,  it  will  hang  upon  my  richest  robes 
And  show  itself,  attire  me  how  I  can.  lOO 

Go,  lead  the  way;  I  long  to  see  my  prison. 

iExeunt, 


ACT    III. 


Scene  I.     The  Abbey  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 

Sennet.  Enter  Kino  Henry,  Queen  Mar- 
garet, Cardinal  Beaufort,  Suffolk, 
York,  Buckingham,  the  Farliamenty  and 
others. 

King,  I  muse*  my  Lord  of  Gloeter  is  not 
come: 
T  is  not  his  wont  to  be  the  hindmost  man, 
Whate'er  occasion  keeps  him  from  us  now. 

1  Entreat,  treat 

s  The  world  tnay  lattgh  again^  i.e.  "Fortune  may  smOe 
again  on  me." 
<  Conduct,  conductor.  *  I  muse,  I  wonder. 

34 


Queen,  Can  you  not  see?  or  will  ye  not 

observe 
The  strangeness  of  his  alter'd  countenance? 
With  what  a  majesty  he  bears  himself. 
How  insolent  of  late  he  is  become, 
How  proud,  peremptory,  and  unlike  himself? 
We  know  the  time  since  ^  he  was  mild  and 

affable, 
And,  if  we  did  but  glance  a  far-off  look,       lo 
Immediately  he  was  upon  his  knee, 
That®  all  the  court  admir'd  him  for  submis- 


*  Sinee,  when. 
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ACT  III.  Scene  1. 


KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  11. 


ACT  III.  Soene  1. 


But  meet  him  now,  and,  be  it  in  the  mom,  is 
When  every  one  will  give  the  time  of  day, 
He  knits  his  brow,  and  shows  an  angry  eye. 
And  passeth  by  with  stiff  unbowed  knee. 
Disdaining  duty  that  to  us  belongs. 
[Small  curs  are  not  regarded  when  they  grin; 
But  great  men  tremble  when  the  lion  roars; 
And  Humphrey  is  no  little  man  in  England.]] 
First  note,  that  he  is  near  you  in  descent,    si 
And  should  you  fall,  he  is  the  next  will  mount 
Me  seemeth,^  then,  it  is  no  policy. 
Respecting'  what  a  rancorous  mind  he  bears. 
And  his  advantage  following  your  decease, — 
That  he  should  come  about  your  royal  person, 
Or  be  admitted  to  your  highness'  council 
By  flattery  hath  he  won  the  commons'  hearts; 
And  when  he  please  to  make  commotion, 
T  is  to  be  fear'd  they  all  will  follow  him.      so 
[^  Now  *t  is  the  spring,  and  weeds  are  shallow- 
(         rooted; 
/Suffer  them  now,  and  they  11  overgrow  the 

garden. 
And  choke  the  herbs  for  want  of  husbandry.]] 
The  reverent  care  I  bear  unto  my  lord 
Made  me  collect'  these  dangers  in  the  duke. 
If  it  be  fond,*  call  it  a  woman's  fear; 
Which  fear  if  better  reasons  can  supplant, 
I   will  subscribe,*  and    say  I  wrong'd   the 

duke. 
My  Lords  of  Suffolk,  Buckingham,  and  York, 
Reprove®  my  allegation,  if  you  can;  40 

Or  else  conclude  my  words  effectual. 
Suf,  Well  hath  your  highness  seen  into  this 

duke; 
And,  had  I  first  been  put  to  speak  my  mind, 
I  think  I  should  have  told  your  grace's  tale. 
The  duchess,  by  his  subornation, 
Upon  my  life,  began  her  devilish  practices: 
Or,  if  he  were  not  privy  to  those  faults, 
Yet,  by  reputing  (rf '  his  high  descent, — 
As  next  the  king  he  was  successive  heir, — 
And  such  high  vaunts  of  his  nobility,  50 

Did  instigate  the  bedlam  brain-sick  duchess 
By  wicked  means  to  frame  our  sovereign's 

faa 


1  Me  ieemetk,  i.e.  "  It  ■eemi  to  me." 
<  Retpeeting,  ooniideriDg. 

*  CoUeet,  gather  together  by  obeenration. 

«  Fond.  fooUsh.  •  Subtenbe,  yield  the  point 

*  Reprove,  diiprore.  Reputing  if,  boMtiog  of. 


[Smooth  runs  the  water  where  the  brook  is> 
deep;  \ 

And  in  his  simple  show  he  harbours  treason.  > 
The  fox  barks  not  when  he  would  steal  the  > 
lamb.  > 

No,  no,  my  sovereign ;  Gloeter  is  a  man  > 

Unsounded  yet,  and  full  of  deep  deceit  ]     67  > 

Car.  Did  he  not,  contrary  to  form  of  law, 
Devise  strange  deaths  for  small  offences  done? 
York.  And  did  he  not,  in  his  protectorship. 
Levy  great  sums  of  money  through  the  realm 
For  soldiers'  pay  in  France,  and  never  sent  it? 
By  means  whereof  the  towns  each  day  revolted. 
Buck.  Tut,  these  are  petty  faults  to*  faults 
unknown, 
Which  time  will  bring  to  light  in  smooth  Duke 
Humphrey. 
King.  My  lords,  at  once:® — the  care  you 
have  of  us. 
To  mow  down  thorns  that  would  annoy  our 

foot, 
Is  worthy  praise:  but, — shall  I  speak  my  con- 
science ? — 
Our  kinsman  Gloster  is  as  innocent  09 

From  meaning  treason  to  our  royal  person 
As  is  the  sucking  lamb  or  harmless  dove: 
The  duke  is  virtuous,  mild,  and  too  well  given** 
To  dream  on  evil,  or  to  work  my  downfall. 
Queen.  Ah,  what's  more  dangerous  than 
this  fond  afiiance  I " 
Seems  he  a  dove?  his  feathers  are  but  borrow'd. 
For  he 's  dispos^  as  the  hateful  raven: 
Is  he  a  lamb  ?  his  skin  is  surely  lent  him. 
For  he 's  inclin'd  as  is  the  ravenous  wolf. 
Who  cannot  steal  a  shape  that  means  deceit? 
Take  heed,  my  lord;  the  welfare  of  us  all     80 
Hangs  on  the  cutting  short  that  fraudful  man. 

ErUer  Somerset. 

Som.  All  health  unto  my  gracious  sovereign ! 

Kiryg.   Welcome,   Lord  Somerset      What 
news  from  France? 

8om.  That  all  your  interest  in  those  terri- 
tories 
Is  utterly  bereft  you;  all  is  lost 

King.  Cold  news,  Lord  Somerset:  but  God's 
will  be  done ! 


"  To,  in  comparison  with.         •  At  onee,  once  for  all. 

10  Well  given,  well  dlspoMd.     n  Ajfianee,  confldence. 
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ACT  lU.  Soana  1. 


KING  HENEY  VL— PART  IL 


ACT  III. 


York  [AMe]  Cold  news  for  me;  for  I  had 
hope  of  France 
As  firmly  aa  I  hope  for  fertile  England. 
'TThus  are  my  blossoms  blasted  in  the  bud 
S  And  caterpillars  eat  my  leaves  away;]         90 
But  I  will  remedy  this  gear^  ere  long, 
Or  sell  my  title  for  a  glorious  grave. 

Enter  Gloster. 

Qlo,  All  happiness  unto  my  lord  the  king  I 
Pardon,  my  liege,  that  I  have  stay'd  so  long. 
Suf,  Nay,  Gloster,  know  that  thou  art  come 
too  soon, 
Unless  thou  wert  more  loyal  than  thou  art: 
I  do  arrest  thee  of  high  treason  here. 

Qlo.  Well,  Suffolk's  duke,  thou  shalt  not  see 
me  blush 
Nor  change  my  countenance  for  this  arrest: 
A  heart  unspotted  is  not  easUy  daunted      lOO 
<[|The  purest  spring  is  not  so  free  from  mud 
5  As  I  am  clear  from  treason  to  my  sovereign:] 
Who  can  accuse  me?  wherein  am  I  guilty? 
York.  T  is  thought,  my  lord,  that  you  took 
bribes  of  France, 
And,  being  protector,  stayed  the  soldiers'  pay; 
By  means  whereof  his  highness  hath  lost  France. 
Olo.  Is  it  but  thought  so?  what^  are  they 
that  think  it? 
1  never  robb'd  the  soldiers  of  their  pay, 
Nor  ever  had  one  penny  bribe  from  France; 
So  help  me  Grod,  as  I  have  watch'd  the  night, — 
Ay,  night  by  night,— in  studying  good  for 
England !  ill 

7 1  That  doit  3  that  e'er  I  wrested  from  the  king, 
;0r  any  groat*  I  hoarded  to  my  use, 
I  Be  brought  against  me  at  my  trial-day !  ] 
No;  many  a  pound  of  mine  own  proper  store, 
Because  I  would  not  tax  the  needy  commons, 
Have  I  dispursed**  to  the  garrisons, 
And  never  aak'd  for  restitution. 

Ckir.  It  serves  you  well,  my  lord,  to  say  so 

much. 
Olo.  I  say  no  more  than  truth,  so  help  me 
God!  120 

York.  In  your  protectorship  you  did  devise 


'  Gear,  matter.  «  What=iyrho. 

»  Doit,  a  very  small  coin ;  properly,  the  twelfth  part  of 
a  penny. 
4  Oroat,  a  unall  coin  of  the  value  of  fourpence. 
*  DifpurMd  edlaburaed,  paid  away. 
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Strange  tortures  for  offenders  never  heard  of, 
That®  England  was  defam'd  by  tyranny,     las 
Qlo.  Why,  'tis  well  known  that,  whiles  I 
was  protector, 
Pity  was  all  the  fault  that  was  in  me; 
For  I  fiiiould  melt  at  an  offender's  tears, 
And  lowly  words  were  ransom  for  their  fault 
Unless  it  were  a  bloody  murderer, 
Or  foul  f^onious  thief  that  fieec'd  poor  passen- 

I  never  gave  them  c6ndign  punishment:      190 
[  Murder  indeed,  that  bloody  sin,  I  tortur'd    \ 
Above  the  felon '^  or  what*  tres{)as8  else.]         ) 

Suf.  My  lord,  these  faults  are  easy,*  quickly 
answer'd : 
But  mightier  crimes  are  laid  unto  your  charge. 
Whereof  you  cannot  easily  purge  yourself. 
I  do  arrest  you  in  his  highness'  name; 
And  here  commit  you  to  my  lord  cardinal 
To  keep,  until  your  further  time  of  trial 

King.  My  lord  of  Gloster,  'tis  my  special 
hope  139 

That  you  will  clear  yom^elf  from  all  8usi)ect:*** 
My  conscience  tells  me  you  are  innocent. 

Qlo.  Ah,  gracious  lord,  these  days  are  dan- 
gerous: 
Virtue  ia  chok'd  with  foul  ambition, 
And  charity  chas'd  hence  by  rancour's  hand; 
QFoul  subornation  is  predominant,  ( 

And  equity  exil'd  your  highness'  land.  ]  ] 

I  know  their  complot"  is  to  have  my  life. 
And   if    my  death  might  make  this  island 

happy 
And  prove  the  period  of  their  tyranny, 
I  would  expend  it  with  all  willingness:       iso 
But  mine  is  made  the  prologue  to  their  play; 
For  thousands  more,  that  yet  suspect  no  peril. 
Will  not  conclude  their  plotted  tragedy. 
Beauforf  s  red  sparkling  eyes  blab  his  heart's 

malice. 
And  Suffolk's  cloudy  brow  his  stormy  hate; 
Sharp  Buckingham  unburthens  with  his  tongue 
The  envious  load  that  lies  upon  his  heart ; 
And  dogged  York,  that  reaches  at  the  moon. 
Whose  overweening  arm  I  have  pluck'd  back. 


6  That,  so  that. 

•  WhaU  whatever. 

•  Ea»y,  Blight,  triTial 
easily. 

10  Su$p§«i^  soapioioD. 


'  The  felon,  %.e.  the  felon's  (sin). 

Some  take  it  as  an  adverb  = 

11  ComjAot,  concerted  plan. 
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ACT  III.  Boene  1. 


KING  HENKY  VI.— PART  II. 


ACT  III.  Soane  I. 


By  false  accuse^  doth  level  at  my  life: —     160 
{^Turning  to  the  Queen]  And  you,  my  sovereign 

lady,  with  the  rest, 
Causeless  have  laid  disgraces  on  my  head, 
And  with  your  best  endeavour  have  stirr'd  up 
My  liefest^  liege  to  be  mine  enemy: 
Ay,  all  of  you  have  laid  your  heads  together — 
Myself  had  note'  of  your  conventicles* — 
And  all  to  make  away  my  guiltless  life. 

5  [  I  shall  not  want  false  witness  to  condemn  me, 

$Nor  store  of  treasons  to  augment  my  guilt; 

>The  ancient  proverb  will  be  well  effected,* — 

I A  staff  is  quickly  found  to  beat  a  dog.  ]      i7i 
Car,  My  liege,  his  railing  is  intolerable: 

^T  If  those  that  care  to  keep  your  royal  person 

S  From  treason's  secret  knife  and  traitor's  rage 

SBe  thus  upbraided,  chid,  and  rated  at, 

)  And  the  offender  granted  scope  of  speech, 

;  T  will  make  them  cool  in  zeal  unto  your  grace. 

)     Snf,  Hath  he  not  twit®  our  sovereign  lady 

i         here 

^With    ignominious    words,    though    clerkly 

/         couch'd,^ 
As  if  she  had  suborned  some  to  swear         180 

? False  allegations  to  overthrow  his  state? 

}     Queen,  But  I  can  give  the  loser  leave  to 

I         chide. 

J     Olo,  Far  truer  spoke  than  meant:  I  lose, 

(         indeed; — 

'  Beshrew  the  winners,  for  they  play'd  me  false! 

<  And  well  such  losers  may  have  h^ave  to  speak. 

<  Jiuck,  Hell  wrest  the  sense  and  hold  us 

<  here  all  day: — 

J  Lord  cardinal,  he  is  your  prisoner. 
\     Car,']  Sirs,  take  away  the  duke,  and  guard 
him  sure. 
Olo.  Ah !   thus  King  Henry  throws  away 
his  crutch. 
Before  his  legs  be  firm  to  bear  his  body,      iflo 
^TThus  is  the  shepherd  beaten  from  thy  side, 
J  And  wolves  are  gnarling*  who  shall  gnaw  thee 
^         firstj 

Ah,  that  my  fear  were  false!  ah,  that  it  were! 
For,  good  King  Henry,  thy  decay  I  fear. 

[Exeunt  Attendants  with  Glostery  guarded. 

1  Aeeuie,  accusation.  *  Liefett,  dearest. 

*  NoU,  information.       *  Cwmntide9,  secret  meetings. 

*  Effected,  practically  prored.  •  Twit,  twitted. 

'  Clerkly  eoueh'd,  put  in  good  (or  scholarly)  language. 

*  OnarUng,  growling,  snarling. 


King.  My  lords,  what  to  your  wisdom  seem- 

eth  best,  196 

Do  or  undo,  as  if  ourself  were  here. 

Queen.  What,  will  your  highness  leave  the 

parliament? 
King.  Ay,  Margaret ;  my  heart  is  drown'd 

with  grief. 
Whose  flood  begins  to  flow  within  mine  eyes, 
£  My  body  round  engirt  with  misery,  200  J 

For  what's  more  miserable  than  discontent?]^ 
Ah,  uncle  Humphrey !  in  thy  face  I  see 
The  map  of  honour,  truth  and  loyalty: 
And  yet,  good  Humphrey,  is  the  hour  to  come 
That  e'er  I  prov'd  thee  false  or  f ear'd  thy  faith. 
[|  What  louring®  star  now  envies  thy  estate, 
That  these  great  lords,  and  Margaret  our^ 

queen, 
Do  seek  subversion  of  thy  haimless  life? 
Thou  never  didst  them  wrong,  nor  no  man! 

wrong; 
And  as  the  butcher  takes  away  the  calf,      210^ 
And  binds  the  wretch,  and  beats  it  when  it} 

strays. 
Bearing  it  to  the  bloody  slaughter-house; 
Even  so,  remorseless,  have  they  borne  him^ 

hence; 
And  as  the  dam  runs  lowing  up  and  down, 
Looking  the  way  her  harmless  young  one  went,  5 
And  can  do  nought  but  wail  her  darling's  loss;; 
Even  so  myself  bewails  good  Gloster's  case  > 
With  sad  unhelpful  tears,  and  withdimm'd  eyes  / 
Look  after  him,  and  cannot  do  him  good,  / 
So  mighty  are  his  vowed  enemies.  ]  220  { 

His  fortunes  I  will  weep;  and,  'twixt  each  groan, 
Say,  "  Who 's^^  a  traitor,  Gloster  he  is  none." 
[Exeunt  all  but  Queen^  Cardinal  Beaufort^ 
Svffdk,  and  York;  Somerset  remavis  ajxirt. 
Queen.  Fair  lords,  cold  snow  melts  with  the 

sun's  hot  beams; 
Henry  my  lord  is  cold  in  great  affairs, 
Too  full  of  foolish  pity;  Qand  Gloster's  show 
Beguiles  him  as  the  mournful  crocodile 
With  sorrow  snares  relenting  passengers; 
Or  as  the  snake,  roll'd  in  a  flowering  bank. 
With  shining  checker'd  slough,*'  doth  sting  a^ 

child 
That  for  the  beauty  thinks  it  excellent.  ]    i 


*  Louring,  gloomy-looking. 

10  Who  '9,  whoever  is.  "  Slough,  skin. 
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ACT  III. 


KING  HENRY  VL— PART  II 


ACT  III.  Seen*  1. 


Believe  me,  lords,  were  none  more  wise  than  I — 
And  yet  herein  I  judge  mine  own  wit  good — 
This  Gloster  should  be  quickly  rid  the  world. 
To  rid  us  from  the  fear  we  have  of  him.      234 

Car,  That  he  should  die  is  worthy  policy; 
But  yet  we  want  a  colour^  for  his  death: 
T  is  meet  he  be  condemn'd  by  course  of  law. 

Suf,  But,  in  my  mind,  that  were  no  policy: 
The  king  will  labour  still  to  save  his  life, 


The  commons  haply  rise,  to  save  his  life;    240 
And  yet  we  have  but  trivial  argument, 
More  than  mistrust,  that  shows  him  worthy 
death. 
York.  So  that,  by  this,  you  would  not  have 

him  die. 
Sttf.  Ah,  York,  no  man  alive  so  fain  as  1 1 
York,   [Aiide\  Tis  York  that  hath  more 
reason  for  his  death. — 


Queen.  Or  m  the  nuJce,  roU'd  in  a  flowering  bank. 
With  thininR  checker'd  tloagh,  doth  sting  a  child 
That  for  the  beauty  thinki  it  excellent.— (Act  iii.  1.  S»-290.) 


But,  my  lord  cardinal,  and  you,  my  Lord  of 

Suffolk,— 
Say  as  you  think,  and  speak  it  from  your 

souls, — 
)[  Were 't  not  all  one,  an  empty*  eagle  set 
/To  guard  the  chicken  from  a  hungry  kite, 
f  Ab  place  Duke  Humphrey  for  the  king's  pro- 
)        tector?  250 


I  Colour,  pretext  *  Empty ^  farolghed. 
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Qu^n.  So  the  poor  chicken  should  be  sure ' 

of  death.  ]  25i ; 

Suf.  [Madam,  'tis  true;   and  were't  not; 

madness,  then,  i 

To  make  the  fox  surveyor  of  the  fold  ? 

Who  being  accus'd  a  crafty  murderer, 

His  guilt  should  be  but  idly  posted  over,' 

Because  his  purpose  is  not  executed. 

s  Posted  over,  tlurred  over. 
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ACT  IIL  Scene  1. 


KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  II. 


ACT  III.  Scene  1. 


<  No;  let  him  die,  in  that  he  is  a  fox, 
\  By  nature  proVd  an  enemy  to  the  flock, 
'  Before  his  chape  be  stain'd  with  crimson  blood, 
^As  Hiim[Arey,  proved  by  reasons,  to  my  liege. 
;'And  do  not  stand  on  quillets^  how  to  slay 
^         him:  ]  26i 

Be  it  by  gins,  by  snares,  by  subtlety, 
Sleeping  or  waking,  't  is  no  matter  how. 
So  he  be  dead;  for  that  is  good  deceit 
Which  mates'  him  first  that  first  intends 

deceit 
\     [  ^ueen.  Thrice  noble  Suffolk,  't  is  resolutely 
\         spoke. 

\  Suf.  Not  resolute,  except  so  much  were  done ; 
>  For  things  are  often  spoke,  and  seldom  meant: 
)  But  that  my  heart  accordeth  with  my  tongue, — 
;  Seeing  the  deed  is  meritorious,  270 

;  And  to  preserve  my  sovereign  from  his  foe, — 
^  Say  but  the  word,  and  I  will  be  his  priest  ] 
■^      Car.  QBut  I  would  have  him  dead,  my  Lord 
i         of  Suffolk, 

i  Ere  you  can  take  due  orders  for  a  priest:  ] 
Say  you  consent,  and  censure  well^  the  deed. 
And  I  *11  provide  his  executioner, — 
I  tender  so*  the  safety  of  my  liege. 

tSuf.  Here  is  my  hand,  the  deed  is  worthy 

doing. 
Queen.  And  so  say  I. 

Fori:.  And   I:    and    now  we   three  have 

spoken  it,  2.S0 

It  skills^  not  greatly  who  impugns  our  doom.^ 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Great  lords,  from  Ireland  am  I  come 
amain,^ 
To  signify  that  rebels  there  are  up, 
And  put  the  Englishmen  unto  the  sword: 
Send  succours,  lords,  and  stop  the  rage  betime, 
\  C  Before  the  wound  do  grow  unciirable; 
;  For,  being  green,  there  is  great  hope  of  help.] 
Car.  A    breach    that  craves  a  quick  ex- 
pedient^ stop ! 
What  counsel  give  you  in  this  weighty  cause  ? 

1  ^ittete.  petty  iiicetfet  of  law. 

3  Mate*,  disables,  renders  powerless. 

>  Cenmtre  well  =  approve. 

*  Tender  sOy  hare  such  regard  for. 
<  SkOU,  matters. 

*  Impugns  our  doom,  opposes  onr  decision. 
'  Amaiti,  at  utmost  speed. 

*  Expedient,  expeditious. 


York.   That  Somerset  be  sent  as  regent 
thither:  290 

Tis  meet  that  lucky  ruler  be  employed; 
Witness  the  foi-tune  he  hath  had  in  France. 
Som.  If  York,  with  all  his  far-fet*  policy. 
Had  been  the  regent  there  instead  of  me. 
He  never  would  have  stay'd  in  France  so  long. 
Fork,  No,  not  to  lose  it  all,  as  thou  hast 
done: 
[  I  rather  would  have  lost  my  life  betimes       } 
Than  bring  a  burden  of  dishonour  home  } 

By  staying  there  so  long  till  all  were  lost    299^ 
Show  me  one  scar  chardcter'd  on  thy  skin:       i 
Men|s  flesh  preserved  so  whole  do  seldom  win.^^  < 
Qtieen,  Q  Nay,  then,  this  spark  will  prove  a< 
raging  fire,  ( 

If  wind  and  fuel  be  brought  to  feed  it  with : — ]5 
No  more,  good  York; — sweet  Somerset,  be 

still:— 
[[Thy  fortune,  York,  hadst  thou  been  regent^ 
there,  ? 

Might  happily^*  have  prov'd  far  worse  than  his.  I 
Fork.  What,  worse  than  nought?  nay,  then,| 
a  shame  take  all !  I 

Som.  And,  in  the  number,  thee  that  wishest^ 
shame !  ^  \ 

Car.  My  Lord  of  York,  try  what  your  for- 
tune is.  309 
The  uncivil  kerns  of  Ireland  are  in  arms, 
And  temper  clay  with  blood  of  Englishmen : 
To  Ireland  will  you  lead  a  band  of  men, 
Collected  choicely,  from  each  county  some. 
And  try  your  hap  against  the  Irishmen  ? 
Fork.  I  will,  my  lord,  so  please  his  majesty. 
Suf.  Why,  our  authority  is  his  consent. 
And  what  we  do  establish  he  confirms: 
Then,  noble  York,  take  thou  this  task  in  hand. 
Fork.  I  am  content:   provide  me  soldiers, 
lords,                                                        319 
Whiles  I  take  order  for  mine  own  affairs. 
Suf.  A  charge.  Lord  York,  that  I  will  see 
performed. 
But  now  return  we  to  the  false  Duke  Hum- 
phrey. 
Car.  No  more  of  him;  for  I  will  deal  with 
him 
That  henceforth  he  shall  trouble  us  no  more. 

»  Far-fet,  far-fetched. 

iot.«.  "Men  wliose  flesh  is  kept  so  free  from  wounds 
are  seldom  conquerors."  11  Haj7pi/y= perchance. 
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ACT  III.  Soene  1. 


KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  11. 


ACT  III.  8oene  2. 


I  [And  80  break  o£f;  the  day  is  almost  spent: 
iLord  Suffolk,  you  and  I  must  talk  of  that 
'        event.  ] 

Fork,  My  Lord  of  Suffolk,  within  fourteen 
days 
At  Bristol  I  expect  my  soldiers; 
For  there  I  '11  ^ip  them  all  for  Ireland. 

Suf.  1  'U  see  it  truly  done,  my  Lord  of  York. 
[Exeunt  all  but  York, 

York.  Now,  York,  or  never,  steel  thy  fearful 

thoughts,  331 

And  change  misdoubt  to  resolution: 
Be  that  thou  hop'st  to  be,  or  what  thou  art 
Resign  to  death;  [it  is  not  worth  th'  enjoying: 
Let  pale-fac'd  fear  keep  with  the  mean-bom 

man, 
And  find  no  harbour  in  a  royal  heart 
Faster  than  spring-time  showers  comes  thought 

on  thought, 
And  not  a  thought  but  thinks  on  dignity. 
My  brain,  more  busy  than  the  labouring  spider. 
Weaves  tedious  snares  to  trap  mine  enemies.] 
Well,  nobles,  well,  't  is  politicly  done,         .341 
To  send  me  packing  with  an  host  of  men : 
I  fear  me  you  but  warm  the  starved  snake, 
Who,  cherish'd  in  your  breasts,  will  sting  your 

hearts. 
T  was  men  I  lack'd,  and  you  will  give  them 

me: 
[  I  take  it  kindly;  yet  be  well  assurd 
You  put  sharp  weapons  in  a  madman's  hands.] 
Whiles  I  in  Ireland  nurse  a  mighty  band, 
I  will  stir  up  in  England  some  black  storm 
Shall  blow  ten  thousand  souls  to  heaven  or 

hell;  350 

[And  this  fell  tempest  shall  not  cease  to  rage 
Until  the  golden  circuit  on  my  head. 
Like  to  the  glorious  sun's  transparent  beams, 
Do  calm  the  fury  of  this  mad-bred  flaw.*  ] 
And,  for  a  minister  of  my  intent, 
I  have  seduc'd  a  headstrong  Kentishman, 
John  Cade  of  Ashford, 
To  make  commotion,  ajs  full  well  he  can, 
[  Under  the  title  of  John  Mortimer.  359 

In  Ireland  have  I  seen  this  stubborn  Cade 
Oppose  himself  against  a  troop  of  kerns, 
And  fou^t^  so  long,  till  that  his  thighs  with  . 

darts 


1  FlaWt  violent  gust  of  wind. 
40 


s  Fought ^Yit  fought 


Were  almost  like  a  sharp-quill'd  porpentine;'  ' 
And,  in  the  end  being  rescued,  I  have  seen  ( 
Him  caper  upright  like  a  wild  Monaco,*  ( 

Shaking  the  bloody  darts  as  he  his  bells.  I 
Full  often,  like  a  shag-hair'd  crafty  kern,  \ 
Hath  he  conversed  with  the  enemy,  i 

And,  undiscover'd,  come  to  me  again,  < 

And  given  me  notice  of  their  villanies.  ]     870^ 
This  devil  here  shall  'be  my  substitute; 
For  that  John  Mortimer,  which  now  is  dead, 
In  face,  in  gait,  in  speech,  he  doth  resemble: 
By  this  I  shall  perceive  the  commons'  mind. 
How  they  affect  the  house  and  claim  of  York. 
Say  he  be  taken,  rack'd  and  tortured, 
I  know  no  pain  they  can  inflict  upon  him 
Will  make  him  say  I  mov'd  him  to  those 

arm& 
Say  that  he  thrive,  a£  't  is  great  like  he  will. 
Why,  then  from   Ireland  come  I  with  my 

strength,^  380 

And  reap  the  harvest  which  that  rascal  sow'd; 
For,  Humphrey  being  dead,  as  he  shall  be. 
And  Henry  put  apart,  the  next  for  me.  [Exit. 

Scene  II.  Bury  St,  Edmund^s.  A  room  of 
state;  folding  doors  at  back,  with  Oloiter's 
bed-chamber  beyond. 

Enter  certain  murderers,  hastily. 

First  Mur,  Run  to  my  Lord  of  Suffolk;  let 
him  know 
We  have  dispatch'd  the  duke,  as  he  com- 
manded. 
Sec,  Mur,  O  that  it  were  to  do !    What  have 
we  done? 
Didst  ever  hear  a  man  so  penitent? 

Enter  Suffolk. 

First  Mur,  Here  comes  my  loi-d. 

Suf,  Now,  sirs,  have  you  dispatch'd  this. 

thing? 
First  Mur,  Ay,  my  good  lord,  he 's  dead. 
Suf,  Why,  that's  well  said.    Go,  get  you 
to  my  house; 
I  will  reward  you  for  this  venturous  deed. 
[The  king  and  all  the  peers  are   here  at, 
hand:—  10^ 

»  PorpentinB,  porcupine. 
*  Morisco,  luorrit-dauci  r. 
»  Strength,  armed  force. 
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ACT  III.  Sc«D6  2. 


KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  IL 


ACT  III.  Scene  2. 


^Have  you  laid  fair  the  bedl  Is  all  things^ 
well,  11 

^According  as  I  gave  directions? 

First  Mwr,  T  is,  my  good  lord. 

Suf.  ]  Away !  be  gone.    \^Elxeunt  Murderers. 

Trumpets  sounded.  Enter  Kino  Henrt,  Queen 
Margaret,  Cardinal  Beaufort,  Somer- 
set, Lordsy  and  others. 

King.  €k>,  call  our  uncle  to  our  presence 
straight; 
Say  we  intend  to  try  his  grace  to-day. 
If  he  be  guilty,  a£  t  is  published. 

Suf.  I  '11  call  him  presently,  my  noble  lord. 

[ExU. 

King,  Lords,  take  your  places;  and,  I  pray 

you  all. 

Proceed  no  straiter^  'gainst  our  uncle  Gloster 

Tlian  from  true  evidence  of  good  esteem      21 

He  be  approved'  in  practice*  culpable. 

Queen.  God  forbid  any  malice  should  pre- 
vail, 
That  faultless  may  condemn  a  nobleman  !^ 
Pray  God  he  may  acquit  him  of  suspicion ! 
King.  I  thank  thee,  love;  these  words  con- 
tent me  much. 

Re-enter  Suffolk. 

How  now !  why  look'st  thou  pale  ?  why  trem- 

blestthou? 
Where  is  our  uncle?  what's  the  matter,  Suf- 
folk? 
Suf,  Dead  in  his  bed,  my  lord;  Gloster  is 

dead. 
Queen.  Marry,  God  forfend !  30 

Car,  God's  secret  judgment: — I  did  dream 

to-night 
The  duke  was  dumb  and  could  not  speak  a 

word.  [The  King  swoons. 

Queen.  How  fares  my  lord? — Help,  lords! 

the  king  is  dead. 
[iScwn.  Rear®  up  his  body;  wring  him  by 

the  nose. 
Queen,  Run,  go,  help,  help  I — O  Henry,  ope 

thine  eyes  I  ] 

»  Ti  all  things =iB  eTerythiDg. 
s  Straiter,  more  Btricily. 

»  Apprw'd,  proved.  *  PraeUee,  plotting. 

*  That  faxtltieu,  Ac,  i.e.  "that  may  condemn  a  nolile- 
man  who  ia  faultlesa"  •  Reafy  raise. 


Suf,  He  doth   revive  again: — madam,  be 
patient 

King,  O  heavenly  God  I 

Queen.  How  fares  my  gracious  lord? 

Suf,  Comfort,  my  sovereign !  gracious  Henry, 
comfort ! 

King.  What,  doth  my  Lord  of  Suffolk  com- 
fort me? 
Came  he  right  now^  to  sing  a  raven's  note,  40 
Whose  dismal  tun§  bereft  my  vital  powers; 
And  thinks  he  that  the  chirping  of  a  wren, 
By  crying  comfort  from  a  hollow  breast, 
Can  chase  away  the  first-conceived  sound? 
[  Hide  not  thy  poison  with  such  sugar'd  words;  / 
Lay  not  thy  hands  on  me;  forbear,  I  say; 
Their  touch  affrights  me  as  a  serpent's  sting. 
Thou  baleful  messenger,  out  of  my  sight ! 
Upon  thy  eye-balls  murderous  tyranny 
Sits  in  grim  majesty,  to  fright  the  world.  ]  w^ 
Look  not  upon  me,  for  thine  eyes  are  woimding: 
Yet  do  not  go  away: — come,  basilisk. 
And  kill  the  innocent  gazer  with  thy  sight; 
For  in  the  shade  of  death  I  shall  find  joy; 
In  life  but  double  death,  now  Gloster's  dead. 

Queen.  Why  do  you  rate  my  Lord  of  Suffolk 
thus? 
Although  the  duke  was  enemy  to  him. 
Yet  he,  most  Christian-like,  laments  his  death: 
[And  for  myself, — foe  as  he  was  to  me, — 
Might  liquid  tears  or  heart-offending  groans 
Or  blood-consuming  sighs  recall  his  life,        61  i 
I  would  be  blind  with  weeping,  sick  with< 

groans, 
Look  \ysXe  as  primrose  with  blood-drinking^ 

sighs. 
And  all  to  have  the  noble  duke  alive. 
What  know  I  how  the  world  may  deem  of  me?? 
For  it  is  known  we  were  but  hollow  friends; 
It  may  be  judg'd  I  made  the  duke  away; 
So  shall  my  name  with  slauder's  tongue  bei 

wounded. 
And  princes'  courts  be  fiU'd  with  my  reproach. 
This  get  I  l)y  his  dejith:  ay  me,  unhappy!    70 5 
To  be  a  queen,  and  crown'd  with  infamy !  ] 

King.  Ah,  woe  is  me  for  Gloster,  wretched 
man! 

Queen.  Be  woe  for  me,®  more  wretched  than 
he  is. 

^  Right  nwp,  Jiut  now. 
•  Be  woe  for  me,  le.  "  be  griered  for  me." 
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ACT  IIL  Soeue  2. 


KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  II. 


ACT  UI.  ttoena  2. 


What,  dost  thou  turn  away  and  hide  thy  face  ? 
?f  I  am  no  loathsome  leper; — look  on  me.  75 
^What!  art  thou,  like  the  adder,  waxen  deaf? 


^imn.  When  from  thj  shafre  th«  tempert  beat  a*  back. 
I  stood  apon  the  hatchet  in  the  •torm.— (Act  iiL  2. 101, 108 


Be  poisonous  too,  and  kill  thy  fcSrlom  queen.  ] 
Is  all  thy  comfort  shut  in  Gloster^s  tomb? 
Why,  then,  dame  Margaret  was  ne'er  thy  joy. 
42 


Q  Erect  his  statua  and  worship  it,  80 

And  make  my  image  but  an  alehouse  sign.  2 
Was  I  for  this  nigh  wrecked  upon  the  sea, 
And  twice  by  awkward  ^  wind  from  England's 

bank 
Drove  back  again  unto  my  native  clime? 
[  What  boded  this  but  well  forewarning  wind 
Did  seem  to  say — Seek  not  a  scorpion's  nest, 
Nor  set  no  footing  on  this  unkind  shore? 
What  did  I  then,  but  curs'd  the  gentle  gusts. 
And  he  that  loos'd  them^  forth  their  brazen 

caves: 
And  bid  them  blow  towards  England's  blessed 

shore,  90 

Or  turn  our  stem  upon  a  dreadful  rock? 
Yet  iEolus  would  not  be  a  murderer. 
But  left  that  hateful  office  unto  thee: 
The  pretty- vaulting  sea  refus'd  to  drown  me. 
Knowing  that  thou  wouldst  have  me  drown'd 

on  shore, 
With  tears  as  salt  as  sea,  through  thy  unkind- 

ness: 
The  splitting  rocks^cower'd  in  the  sinkingsands 
And  would  not  dash  me  with  tlieir  ragged  sides, 
Because  thy  flinty  heart,  more  hard  than  they, 
Might  in  thy  palace  perish*  Margaret.  ]      100 
As  far  as  I  could  ken  the  chalky  clifi*s. 
When  from  thy  shore  the  tempest  beat  us  back, 
I  stood  upon  the  hatches  in  the  storm. 
And  when  the  dusky  sky  began  to  rob 
My  earnest-gaping  sight  of  thy  land's  view, 
I  took  a  costly  jewel  from  my  neck, — 
A  heaiir  it  was,  bound  in  w^ith  diamonds, — 
And  threw  it  towards  thy  land:  the  sea  re- 

ceiVd  it, 
And  so  I  wish'd  thy  body  might  my  heart: 
[And  even  with  this  I  lost  fair  England'? 

view,  IK 

And  bid  mine  eyes  be  packing  with  my  heart 
And  call'd  them  blind  and  dusky  spectacles, 
For  losing  ken  of  Albion's  wished  coast 
How  often  have  I  tempted  Suffolk's  tongue— 
The  agent  of  thy  foul  inconstancy — 
To  sit  and  witch  me,  as  Ascanius  did 
When  he  to  madding*  Dido  would  unfold 
His  father's  acts  commenc'd  in  burning  Troy  1 


I  Av^card,  advene.    *  He  that  loot'd  them,  i.e.  .£oIuft. 
*  SplUting  rocks,  ie.  rocks  that  are  used  to  split  the 
sides  of  vessels.  *  Perish,  used  actively = kill. 

^  Madding,  le.  growing  mad  with  love. 
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ACT  III.  Some  2. 


KING  HENRY  VL— PART  II. 


ACT  III.  Scene  2. 


/Am  I  not  witch'd  like  her?  or  thou  not  false 

;         Hkehim?] 

Ay  me,  I  can  no  more !  die,  Margaret !        130 
For  Henry  weeps  that  thou  doet  live  so  long. 

jVowe  withitu  Eider  Warwick  and  Salisbury. 
7%e  Commons  press  to  the  door. 

'  War,  It  is  reported,  mighty  sovereign. 
That  good  Duke  Humphrey  traitorously  is 
murdered 


By  Suffolk  and  the  Cardinal  Beaufort's  means. 
The  commons,  like  an  angry  hive  of  bees 
That  want  their  leader,  scatter  up  and  down. 
And  care  not  who  they  sting  in  his  revenge. 
Myself  have  calm'd  their  spleenful  mutiny, 
Until  they  hear  the  order  of  his  death. 
King.  That  he  is  dead,  good  Warwick,  't  is 
too  true;  130 

But  how  he  died  God  knows,  not  Henry  :^ 
Enter  his  chamber,  view  his  breathless  corpse. 


War  Come  hither,  gncioiu  ■orerelgn.-H  Act  iil  f  149.1 


And  comment  then  upon  his  sudden  death. 
War.    That  shall  I  do,  my  liege. — Stay, 
Salisbury,  \u 

With  the  rude  multitude  till  I  return. 

[Warwick  goes  through  folding-doors 

into  the  bed-chamber.  Salisbury  retires 

to  the  Commons  at  the  door. 

King.  O  Thou  that  judgest  all  things,  stay 

my  thoughts, — 

My  thoughts,  that  labour  to  persuade  my  soul 

Some  violent  hands  were  laid  on  Humphrey's 

life! 
If  my  suspect 2  be  false,  forgive  me,  God; 

s  Henry,  pronounced  as  a  iHsyllable.  '  Sutpeei,  snspicion. 


For  judgment  only  doth  belong  to  thee.       140 
[|  Fain  would  I  go  to  chafe  his  paly  lips 
With  twenty  thousand  kisses,  and  to  rain 
Upon  his  face  an  ocean  of  salt  tears, 
To  tell  my  love  unto  his  dumb  deaf  trunk. 
And  with  my  fingers  feel  his  hand  unfeeling 
But  all  in  vain  are  these  mean  obsequies;         / 
And  to  survey  his  dead  and  earthly  image,      ^ 
What  were  it  but  to  make  my  sorrow  greater?]  \ 
[The  folding-doors  are  throivn  open^  and 
the  dead  body  of  Gloster  is  discovered, 
lying  on  the  bed;  Waricick  and  others 
standing  by  it. 
yVar.  Come  hither,  gracious  sovereign,  view 
this  body. 
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ACT  III.  To 


KING  HENRY  VI.— PAET  11. 


ACT  III. 


King.  That  is  to  see  how  deep  my  grave  is 
made;  150 

For  with  his  soul  fled  all  my  worldly  solace, 
And  seeing  him,  I  see  my  life  in  death. 

War.  As  surely  as  my  soul  intends  to  live 
With  that  dread  King  that  took  our  state 

upon  him 
To  free  us  from  his  Father's  wrathful  corse, 
I  do  believe  that  violent  hands  were  laid 
Upon  the  life  of  this  thrice-famed  duke. 
Suf.  A  dreadful  oath,  sworn  with  a  solemn 
tongue! 
What  instance  gives  Lord  Warwick  for  his 
vow? 
War.  See  how  the  blood  is  settled  in  his  face. 
Oft  have  I  seen  a  timely-parted  ghoet,^       loi 
Of  ashy  semblance,  meagre,  pale  and  blood- 


:  [  Being'  all  descended  to  the  labouring  heart; 
^  Who,  in  the  conflict  that  it  holds  with  death. 
Attracts  the  same  foraidance  'gainst  the  enemy ; 
^  Which  with  the  heart  there  cools,  and  ne'er 
j         retumeth 

To  blush  and  beautify  the  cheek  again.  ] 
But  see,  hfs  face  is  black  and  full  of  blood, 
His  eye-balls  further  out  than  when  he  liv'd, 
Staring  full  ghastly  like  a  strangled  man;    170 
His  hair  uprear'd,  his  nostrils  stretch'd  with 

struggling; 
His  hands  abroad  displayed,  as  one  that  grasp'd 
And  tugg'd  for  life,  and  was  by  strength  sub- 

du'd: 
l[|  Look,  on  the  sheets  his  hair,  you  see,  is  stick- 
\         ing: 

sHis  well-proportion'd  beard  made  rough  and 
S         rugged, 

SLike  to  the  summer's  com  by  tempest  lodg'd.^ 
It  cannot  be  but  he  was  murder'd  here; 
The  least  of  all  these  signs  were  probable. 
Suf.  Why,  Warwick,  who  should  do  the 
duke  to  death? 
Myself  and  Beaufort  had  him  in  protection; 
And  we,  I  hope,  sir,  are  no  murderers.         isi 
War.  But  both  of  you  were  vow'd  Duke 
Humphrey's  foes, 
And  you,  forsooth,  had  the  good  duke  to  keep: 

1  Timely-parted  ghott,  i.e.  the  corpse  of  one  who  hai 
died  a  natural  death. 
>  Being,  i.e.  (the  blood)  being. 
*  Lodgd,  Le.  beaten  down. 
44 


T  is  like  you  would  not  feast  him  like  a  friend ; 

And  't  is  well  seen  he  found  an  en^ny.        186 
Qween.  Then  you,  belike,  suspect  these  no- 
blemen 

As  guilty  of  Duke  Humphrey's  timeless*  death. 
War.  Who  finds  the  heifer  dead  and  bleed- 
ing fresh, 

And  sees  fast  by  a  butcher  with  an  axe, 

But  will  suspect  'twas  he  that  made  the  slau^- 
ter?  190 

[Who  finds  the  partridge  in  the  puttock's* 
nest,  \ 

But  may  imagine  how  the  bird  is  dead,  \ 

Although  the  kite  soar  with  unbloodied  beak?  I 

Even  so  suspicious  is  this  tragedy.  ]  \ 

Queen.  Are  you   the  butcher,  Suffolk? — 
Where 's  your  knife? 

[Is  Beaufort  term'd  a  kite? — Where  are  his? 
talons?]  I 

Suf.  1  wear  no  knife  to  slaughter  slee^mig 
men; 

But  here's  a  vengeful  sword,  rusted  with 
ease, 

That  shall  be  scoured  in  his  rancorous  heart 

That    slanders   me  with    murder's   crimson 
badge. —  200 

Say,  if  thou  dar'st,  proud  Lord  of  Warwick- 
shire, 

That  I  am  faulty  in*  Duke  Humphrey's  death. 

[Exeiint  Cardinal^  Somerset^  and  others. 

War.   What  dares  not  Warwick,  if  false 

Suffolk  dare  him  ? 
[  Queen.  He  dares  not  calm  his  contumelious  5 
spirit,  I 

Nor  cease  to  be  an  arrogant  controller,' 

Though  Suffolk  dare  him  twenty  thousand^ 
times. 

War.  Madam,  be  still, — with  reverence  may  ^ 
I  say  it; 

For  every  word  you  speak  in  his  behalf 

Is  slander  to  your  royal  dignity. 

Suf.  Blunt-witted  lord,  ignoble  in  demean- 
our! 210? 

If  ever  lady  wrong'd  her  lord  so  much,  < 

Thy  mother  took  into  her  blameful  bed  < 

Some  stem  untutor'd  churl,  and  noble  stock    \ 

*  Timeleu =untime\y.  «  Puttock't,  kite'a 

<  Faulty  in,  i.e.  guiltily  concerned  in. 
f  Controller,  i.e.  one  who  interferes  with,  or  dictates  to 
others. 
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ACT  III.  Sosoe  2. 


KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  II. 


ACT  III.  Some  2. 


Was  graft  1  with  crab-tree  slip;  whose  fruit 

thou  art  2U 

And  never  of  the  Nevils'  noble  race. 

War,  Bat  that  the  guilt  of  murder  bucklers 

thee, 
And  I  should  rob  the  deathsman^  of  his  fee, 
Quitting^  thee  thereby  of  ten  thousand  shames, 
And  that  my  sovereign's  presence  makes  me 

mild,  219 

I  would,  false  murderous  coward,  on  thy  knee 
Make  thee  beg  pardon  for  thy  passed  speech 
And  say  it  was  thy  mother  that  thou  meant'st. 
That  thou  thyself  wast  bom  in  bastardy; 
And  after  all  this  fearful  homage  done, 
Give  thee  thy  hire  and  send  thy  soul  to  hell. 
Pernicious  blood-sucker  of  sleeping  men! 
Suf.   Thou  shalt  be  waking  while  I  died 

thy  blood. 
If  from  this  presence  thou  daHst  go  with  me. 
War.  ]  Away  e'en  now,  or  I  will  drag  thee 

hence: 
Unworthy  though  thou  art,  I'll  cope  with 

thee,  230 

And  do  some  service  to  Duke  Humphrey's 

ghost  [Exeunt  Suffolk  and  Warwick, 

King.  What  stronger  breastplate  than  a' 

heart  untainted !  j 

Thrice  is  he  arm'd  that  hath  his  quarrel  just. 
And  he  but  naked,  though  lock'd  up  in  steel. 
Whose  conscience  with  injustice  is  corrupted. 

[^4  iwiae  within. 
Qii^n.  What  noise  is  this? 

Re-enter  Suffolk  and  Warwick,  with  their 
weapons  drawn. 

King.  Why,  how  now,  lords!  your  wrathful 
weapons  drawn 
Here  in  our  presence!  dare  you  be  so  bold  ? 
Why,    what  tumultuous    clamour  have   we 
here? 
Suf.  The  trait'rous  Warwick,  with  the  men 
of  Bury,  240 

Set  all  upon  me,  mighty  sovereign. 
S«il.  [To  the  Commons  at  the  door]  Sirs,  stand 
apart;  the  king  shall  know  your  mind. 

[ffe  comes  forward. 
Dread  lord,  the  commons  send  you  word  by  me. 


1  Ort^,  past  participle  of  to  graf:=gntted. 

*  Deathsman,  executioner.  *  Quitting,  freeing. 


Unless  false  Suffolk  straight  be  done  to  death. 

Or  banished  fair  England's  territories. 

They  will  by  violence  tear  him  from  your 

palace. 
And  torture  him  with  grievous  ling'ring  death. 
They  say,  by  him  the  good  Duke  Humphrey 

died; 
They  say,  in  him  they  fear  your  highness' 

dea^; 
And  mere  instfnct  of  love  and  loyalty, —     250 
Free  from  a  stubborn  opposite  intent^ 
As  being  thought  to  contradict  your  liking, — 
Makes  them  thus  forward  in  his  banishment 
Q  They  say,  in  care  of  your  most  royal  person,  ^ 
That  if  your  highness  should  intend  to  sleep,  > 
And  charge  that  no  man  should  disturb  yoiu*^ 

rest. 
In  pain  of  your  dislike,  or  pain  of  death. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  such  a  strait*  edfct. 
Were    there    a    serpent    seen,   with    forked^ 

tongue. 
That  slily  glided  towards  your  majesty,       26C 
It  were  but  necessary  you  were  wak'd; 
Lest,  being  suffer'd  in  that  harmfiU  slumber. 
The  mortal  worm*  might   make  the  sleeps 

eternal:  ? 

And  therefore  do  they  cry,  though  you  forbid,  5 
That  they  will  guard  you,  whether  you  will  ^ 

or  no. 
From  such  fell  serpents  as  false  Suffolk  is, 
With  whose  envenomed  and  fatal  sting, 
Your  loving  uncle,  twenty  times  his  worth, 
They  say,  is  shamefully  bereft  of  life.  ]  / 

Commons.    [Within]   An  answer  from  the 

king,  my  Lord  of  Salisbury!  27o 

Suf.  'T  is  like  the  commons,  rude  unpolish'd 

hinds, 
Could  send  such  message  to  their  sovereign: 
But  you,  my  lord,  were  glad  to  be  employ'd. 
To  show  how  quaint^  an  orator  you  are: 
But  all  the  honour  Sfdisbury  hath  won 
Is,  that  he  was  the  lord  ambassador 
Sent  from  a  sort^  of  tinkers  to  the  king. 
Commons.    [Within]  An  answer  from  the 

king,  or  we  11  break  in! 
King.  Go,  Salisbury,  and  tell  them  all  from 

me, 

*  Strait,  strict  *  Womi=Mtrpmt 

•  Quaint,  clever,  ftne. 

'  A  8ort,  a  pack,  a  gang;  used  contemptuoiuly. 
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ACT  III.  Soene  S. 


KING  HENRY  VL— PART  IL 


ACT  III.  SoMM  1 


I  thank  them  for  their  tender  loving  care;  2^ 
And  had  I  not  been  cited  ^  so  by  them, 
Yet  did  I  purpose  as  they  do  entreat; 
For,  sure,  my  thoughts  do  hourly  prophesy 
Mischance  unto  my  state  by  Suffolk's  means: 
And  therefore, — by  His  majesty  I  swear, 
Whose  far  unworthy  deputy  I  am, — 
He  shall  not  breathe  infection  in'  this  air 
But  three  days  longer,  on  the  pain  of  death. 

\JEjcit  Salisbury, 
Qibeen,  O  Henry,  let  me  plead  for  gentle 

Suffolk! 
King.  Ungentle  queen,  to  call  him  gentle 
Suffolk!  290 

No  more,  I  say:  if  thou  dost  plead  for  him, 
Thou  wilt  but  add  increase  unto  my  wrath. 
Had  I  but  said,  I  would  have  kept  my  word, 
But  when  I  swear,  it  is  irrevocable. — 
[To  SuffoUc]  If,  after  three  days'  space,  thou 

here  be'st  found 
On  any  ground  that  I  am  ruler  of. 
The  world  shall  not  be  ransom  for  thy  life. — 
Come,  Warwick,  come,  good  Warwick,  go 

with  me; 
I  have  great  matters  to  impart  to  thee. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Queen  and  Suffolk, 
Queen.  Mischance  and  sorrow  go  along  with 
you!  800 

Heart's  discontent  and  sour'  affliction 
Be  playfellows  to  keep  you  company ! 
There 's  two  of  you:  the  devil  make  a  third ! 
And    threefold  vengeance   tend  upon  your 
steps! 
Suf.  Cease,  gentle  queen,  these  execrations. 
And  let  thy  Suffolk  take  his  heavy  leave. 
Queen,  Fie,  coward  woman  and  soft-hearted 
wretch! 
Hast  thou  not  spirit  to  curse  thine  enemies? 
Suf.  A  plague  upon  them!  wherefore  should 
I  curse  them? 
Would  curses  kill,  as  doth  the  mandrake's 
groan,  8io 

I  would  invent  as  bitter-searching  terms. 
As  curst,*  as  harsh  and  horrible  to  hear, 
XDeliver'd  strongly  through  my  fixed  teeth, 
)  With  full  as  many  signs  of  deadly  hate,] 
As  lean-fac'd  Envy  in  her  loathsome  cave: 

1  CffMl,  urged. 

*  Breathe  infection  m,  t.e.  breathe  hit  infections  breath 
Into.  *  Sour,  bitter.  <  CurH,  sharp. 
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[My  tongue  should  stumble  in  mine  earnest '> 

words;  ; 

Mine  eyes  should  sparkle  like  the  beaten  flint;  ? 
Mine  hair  be  fix'd  on  end,  as  one  distract;  ^ 
Ay,  every  joint  should  seem  to  curse  and  ban  Q  ( 
And  even  now  my  burthen'd  heart  would 

break,  S20 

Should  I  not  curse  them.     Poison  be  their 

drink! 
Call,  worse  than  gall,  the  daintiest  that  they 

taste! 
Their  sweetest  shade  a  grove  of  cypress  trees! 
[Their  chief  est  prospect  murd'ring  basilisks !  ) 
Their  softest  touch  as  smart^  as  lizards'  stings!] ; 
Their  music  frightful  as  the  serpent's  hiss, 
And  boding  screech-owls  make  the  consort* 

full! 
All  the  foul  terrors  in  dark-seated  hell — 
Queen,  Enough,  sweet  Suffolk;  ihou.  tor- 

menf  st  thyself ; 
[And  these  dread  curses,  like  ihe  sun  'gainst; 

glass,  830 ! 

Or  like  an  overcharged  gun,  recoil,  I 

And  turn  the  force  of  them  upon  thyself.  ]      \ 

Suf.  You  bade  me  ban,  and  will  you  bid  me 

leave?' 
Now,  by  the  ground  that  I  am  banish'd  from, 
Well  could  I  curse  away  a  winter's  night. 
Though  standing  naked  on  a  mountain  top, 
[Where  biting  cold  would  never  let  grass 

grow,]  I 

And  think  it  but  a  minute  spent  in  sport 
Queen,  O,  let  me  entreat  thee  cease.    Give 

me  thy  hand,  sao 

That  I  may  dew  it  with  my  mournful  tears; 
[  Nor  let  the  rain  of  heaven  wet  this  place. 
To  wash  away  my  woeful  monuments.®]  ] 

O,  could  this  kiss  be  printed  in  thy  hand, 

[Kistes  his  hand. 
That  thou  mightst  think  upon  these*  by  the 

seal,*<> 
Through  whom^^  a  thousand  sighs  are  breath'd 

for  thee! 


<  Smart,  painful. 

<  Coneorl,  band  of  musicians = concert 
'  i>aM= leave  off. 

*  MonumenU,  mementoes,  records. 

*  Thete,  le.  these  lips. 

to  The  smZ,  te.  the  kiss  she  impresses  on  his  hand. 
11  Thnntgh  tphom,  i.e.  through  which  lips. 
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ACT  IIL  Scene  2. 


KING  HENRY  VL— PART  II. 


ACT  III.  Scene  S. 


iL^i  S^^  *^^  gone,  that  I  may  know  my  grief; 
JT  is  but  surmis'd  whiles  thou  art  standing  by, 
(As  one  that  surfeits  thinking  on  a  want 

<  I  will  repeal  thee,  or,  be  well  assur'd, 
(Adventure  to  be  banished  myself :  8&o 
^  And  banished  I  am,  if  but  from^  thee.  ] 

Go;  speak  not  to  me;  even  now  be  gone. 
O,  go  not  yet  I — Even  thus  two  friends  con- 
demned 
Embrace  and  kiss  and  take  ten  thousand  leaves, 
Loather  a  hundred  times  to  part  than  die. 
Yet  now  farewell;  and  farewell  life  with  theel 
Siif,  Thus  is  poor  Suffolk  ten  times  ban- 
ished; 
Once  by  tJie  king,  and  three  times  thrice  by 

thee. 
Tis  not  the  land  I  care  for,  wert  thou  thence;' 
A  wilderness  is  populous  enough,  sao 

So  Suffolk  had  thy  heavenly  company: 
J[  For  where  thou  art,  there  is  the  world  itself, 
^With  every  several  pleasure  in  the  world; 
^  And  where  thou  art  not,  desolation.  ] 
I  can  no  more:  live  thou  to  joy'  thy  life; 
Myself  to  joy'*  in  nought  but  that  thou  liv'st 

Enter  Vaux. 

Queen,  Whither  goes  Vaux  so  fast?  what 
news,  I  prithee? 

Vaujp.  To  signify  unto  his  majesty 
That  Cardinal  Beaufort  is  at  point  of  death; 
^[For  suddenly  a  grievous  sickness  took  him, 
I  That  makes  him  gasp,  and  stare,  and  catch  the 
I        air,  371 

(Blaspheming  Grod,  and  cursing  men  on  earth. 
(Sometime  he  talks  as  if  Duke  Humphrey's 

<  ghost 

<  Were  by  his  side:  sometime  he  calls  the  king 
I  And  whispers  to  his  pillow,  as  to  him, 

(The  secrets  of  his  overcharged  soul: 
(And  I  am  sent  to  tell  his  majesty 
(That  even  now  he  cries  aloud  for  him.  ] 
Queen,  Go  tell  this  heavy  message  to  the 
king.  [Eant  Vaux. 

Ay  mel  what  is  this  world!  what  news  are 
these!  sso 

But  wherefore  grieve  I  at  an  hour's  poor  loss,* 

» From,  le.  awj  from. 

*  Thenee,  i.e.  awjy  from  that  land.    »  To  joy  =»  to  enjoy. 
^An  houi'apoor  Ion,  i.e.  a  low  which  will  only  be  felt 
for  a  thort  thne. 


Omitting  Suffolk's  exile,  my  soul's  treasure  ? 
Why  only,  Suffolk,  mourn  I  not  for  thee,    388 
And  with  the  southern  clouds  contend  in  tears. 
Theirs  for  the  earth's  increase,  mine  for  my 

sorrows? — 
Now  get  thee  henoe:  the  king,  thou  know'st, 

is  coming; 
If  thou  be  found  by  me,  thou  art  but  dead. 
Suf.  If  I  depart  from  thee,  I  cannot  live; 
And  in  thy  sight  to  die,  what  were  it  else 
But  like  a  pleasant  slumber  in  thy  lap?       890 
[  Here  could  I  breathe  my  soul  into  the  air,    ) 
As  mild  and  gentle  as  the  cradle-babe  S 

Dying  with  mother's  dug  between  its  lips:       3 
Where,*  from*  thy  sight,  I  should  be  raging-^ 

mad  - 

And  cry  out  for  thee  to  close  up  mine  eyes, 
To  have  thee  with  thy  lips  to  stop  my  mouth; 
So  shouldst  thou  either  turn  my  flying  soul, 
Or  I  should  breathe  it  so  into  thy  body. 
And  then  it  liv'd^  in  sweet  Elysiiun.] 
To  die  by  thee  were  but  to  die  in  jest;         400 
From*  thee  to  die  were  torture  more  than 

death: 
O,  let  me  stay,  befall  wliat  may  befall ! 
Queen.  Away!  though  parting  be  a  fretful 

c6rrosive. 
It  is  applied  to  a  deathful  wound. 
To  France,  sweet  Suffolk:  let  me  hear  from 

thee; 
For  wheresoe'er  thou  art  in  this  world's  globe, 
I  '11  have  an  Iris*  that  shall  find  thee  out 
Suf.  1  go. 

Queen,  And  take  my  heart  along  with  thee. 
Suf.  A  jewel,  lock'd  into  the  woefuUst  casket 
That  ever  did  contain  a  thing  of  worth.       4io 
Even  as  a  splitted  bark,  so  sunder  we: 
This  way  fall  I  to  death. 

Queen,  This  way  for  me. 

[Exvait  $everaUy. 

f  Scene  III.     A  hedcJiamher. 

Enter  the  Kino,  Salisbury,  Warwick,  to  the 
Cardinal  in  bed. 

King.  How  fares  my  lord?  speak,  Beaufort,^ 
to  thy  sovereign.  \ 

»  Where,  whereas.  •  Fr(wn=away  from. 

7  LWd,  i.e.  would  lire.        *  An  IrU,  i.e.  a  messenger. 
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ACT  III.  Scene  3. 


KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  II. 


ACT  HI.  Scene  3. 


Car.  If  thou  be'st  death,  I  '11  give  thee  Eng- 
land's treasure,  2 
S  Enough  to  purchase  such  another  island, 
\  So  thou  wilt  let  me  live,  and  feel  no  pain. 
Ki)ig.  Ah,  what  a  sign  it  is  of  evil  life, 
\  Where  death's  approach  is  seen  so  terrible  • 
War.  Beaufort,  it  is  thy  sovereign  speaks 

to  thee. 
Car.  Bring  me  unto  my  trial  when  you  wilL 
Died  he  not  in  his  bed?  where  should  he  die? 


Can   I  make  men  live,   whether  they  will ! 
or  no?  10^ 

O,  torture  me  no  more !    I  will  confess. —        > 
Alive  again?  then  show  me  where  he  is:  ; 

I  '11  give  a  thousand  pound  to  look  ujwn  him. — 
He  hath  no  eyes,  the  dust  hath  blinded  them.  — 
Comb  down  his  hair;  look,  look!  it  stands  up- 
right. 
Like  lime -twigs*  set  to  catch  my  winged 
souL — 


Cwr.  If  thou  be'st  death,  1 11  gire  thro  EnffUnd'H  tretuure, 
So  thoa  wilt  let  me  Uyo,  *nd  fe«l  no  pain.- (Act  iii.  S.  8, 4.1 


Give  me  some  drink;  and  bid  the  apothecary 
^  Bring  the  strong  poison  that  I  bought  of  him. 
[  King,  O  thou  eternal  Mover  of  the  heavens, 
'^Look  with  a  gentle  eye  upon  this  wretch  I  20 
;  O,  beat  away  the  busy  meddUng  fiend 
';  That  lays  strong  siege  unto  this  wretch's  soul 
'  And  from  his  bosom  purge  this  black  despair! 
'  War.  See,  how  the  pangs  of  death  do  make 
(         him  grin! 

\     Sal.  Disturb  him  not;  let  him  pass  peace- 
l         ably. 

1  Liine-twigg,  twigs  covered  with  bird-lime. 
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King.  Peace  to  his  soul,  if  God's  good  j)lea- 
sure  be ! — 
Lord  cardinal,  if  thou  think'st  on  heaven's 


Hold  up  thy  hand,  make  signal  of  thy  hope. — 

He  dies,  and  makes  no  sign.— O  God,  forgive 

him!  ^' 

War.  So  bad  a  death  argues  a  monstrous^ 

life.  80 1 

King.  Forbear  to  judge,  for  we  are  sinners^ 

all.  ^ 

Close  up  his  eyes  and  draw  the  curtain  close;  ^ 

And  let  us  all  to  meditation.  [Exeunt.  ]{ 
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ACT  IV.  Scene  1. 


KING   HENEY  VL— PART  II. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  1. 


ACT  IV. 


Scene  I.     Kent,     The  sea-shore  near  Dover, 

Firing  heard  at  sea.  Then  enter^  from  a  hoaty 
a  Captain,  a  Master,  a  Master^ s- Mate,  Wal- 
ter Whitmore,  and  others;  mith  them  Suf- 
folk disguised,  and  ot/iers,  prisoners. 

Cap.  The  gaudy,  blabbing,  and  remorseful* 

day- 
Is  crept  into  the  bosom  of  the  sea; 
QAnd  now  loud -howling  wolves  arouse  the* 

jades^ 
That  drag  the  tragic  melancholy  night; 
Who,  with  their  drowsy,  slow,  and  flagging 

wings, 
Clip^  dead  men's  graves,  and  from  their  misty 

jaws 
Breathe  foul  contagious  darkness  in  the  air.^ 
Therefore  bring  forth  the  soldiers  of  our  prize; 
For,  whilst  our  pinnace*  anchors  in  the  Downs, 
Here  shall  they  make  their  ransom  on  the 

saud,  10 

Or  with   their   blood  stain  this  diecolour'd 

shore. — 
Master,  this  prisoner  freely  give  I  thee; — 
And  thou  that  art  his  mate,  make  boot^  of 

this; — 
The  other,  [pointing  to  Suffolk]  Walter  Whit- 
more, is  thy  share. 
£  First  Oent.  What  is  my  ransom,  master? 

let  me  know. 
Mast.  A  thousand  crowns,  or  else  lay  down 

your  head. 
M(Ue.  And  so  much  shall  you  give,  or  off 

goes  yours. 
Cap.  What,  think  you  much  to  pay  two 

thousand  crowns, 
And  bear  the  name  and  port  of  gentlemen? 
Cut  both  the  villains'  throats; — for  die  you 

shall: —  20 

The  lives  of  those  we  have  lost  in  fight,  shall 

they 
Be  counterpois'd  with  such  a  petty  sum? 

*  Remor^fxU,  pitiful. 

«  The  jades,  i.e.  the  dragons  of  Nlght'i  chariot. 

*  Ciip,  embrace. 

*  Pinnace,  a  »mall  two-masted  ship.  »  Boot,  booty. 

VOL.  IL 


First  Gent.  I'll  give  it,  sir;  and  therefore < 
spare  my  life.  28^ 

Sec.  Gent.  And  so  will  I,  and  write  home> 
for  it  straight.  ]  i 

Whit.  I  lost  mine  eye  in  laying  the  prize 
aboard, 
[To  Suffolk]   And    therefore  to  revenge  it, 

shalt  thou  die; 
And  so  should  these,  if  I  might  have  my  wilL 
Cap.  Be  not  so  rash;  take  ransom,  let  him 

live. 
Si(f.  Look  on  my  George;^  I  am  a  gentle- 
man: 29 
Eate  me  at  what  thou  wilt,  thou  shalt  be  paid. 
Whit.  And  so  am  I;  my  name  is  Walter' 
Whitmore. 
How  now!    why  start'st  thou?   what,  doth 
death  affright? 
Suf.  Thy  name  affrights  me,  in  whose  sound 
is  death. 
A  cunning  man  did  calculate  my  birth 
And  told  me  that  by  water  I  should  die: 
Yet  let  not  this  make  thee  be  bloody-minded; 
Thy  name  is  Gaultier,  being  rightly  soimded. 
Whit.  Gaultier  or  Walter,  which  it  is,  I  care 
not:                                                           83 
Ne'er  yet  did  base  dishonour  blur  our  name, 
But  with  our  sword  we  wip'd  away  the  blot; 
Therefore,  when  merchant-like  I  sell  revenge, 
Broke  l)e  my  sword,  my  arms  torn  and  de- 

fac'd. 
And  I  proclaim'd  a  coward  through  the  world ! 
Suf.  Stay,  Whitmore;  for  thy  prisoner  is  a 
prince. 
The  Duke  of  Suffolk,  William  de  la  Pole. 
Whit.  The  Duke  of  Suffolk  muffled  up  in 

rags'. 
Suf.  Ay,  but  these  rags  are  no  part  of  the 
duke: 
Jove  sometime  went  disguis'd,  and  why  not  I? 
Cap.  But  Jove  was  never  slain,  as  thou 

shalt  be. 
Suf  Obscure  and  lowly  swain.  King  Henry's 
blood,  50 

«  My  George,  i.e.  my  badge  of  the  Garter. 
Walter,  pronoauced  Water. 
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The  honourable  blood  of  Lancaster,  6i 

Must  not  be  shed  by  such  a  jaded  ^  groom. 
Hast  thou  not  kiss'd  thy  hand,  and  held  my 

stirrup? 
Bare-headed  plodded  by  my  foot-cloth'  mule, 
And  thought  thee  happy  when  I  shook  my 

head? 


How  often  hast  thou  waited  at  my  cup, 

Fed  from  my  trencher,  kneel'd  down  at  the 

board, 
When  I  have  feasted  with  Queen  Margaret? 
f  Remember  it,  and  let  it  make  thee  crest-fall'n. 
Ay,  and  allay  this  thy  abortive'  pride;  oo 

How  in  our  voiding  lobby*  hast  thou  stood,     ' 


anf.  Poole! 

Cap.  Ay,  kennel,  puddle,  sink;  whoee  filth  and  dirt 
Troublfss  the  silrer  ipring  where  EngUnd  drinkt.— (Act  ir.  I.  70-7t.) 


^  And  duly  waited  for  my  coming  forth?         G2 
(This  hand  of  mine  hath  writ  in  thy  behalf, 
|Ajid  therefore  shall  it  charm*  thy  riotous 
\         tongue.  ] 

Whit,  Speak,  captain,  shall  I  stab  the  f()r- 
lom*  swain? 

»  Jaded,  ie,  no  better  thmn  %jade;  a  temi  of  contempt 

s  Foot-doth,  a  long  cloth,  thrown  over  the  saddle  and 
nearly  covering  the  animal:  only  used  hy  persona  of  rank, 
or  wealth.  «  Abortive,  monstrous. 

♦  Voiditxg  lobby,  ante-room,  or  outer  hall,  through  which 
the  visitors  went  out 

5  Charm,  silence  (as  by  magic).       •  Fdrlorn,  wi-etclied. 


Cap.  First  let  my  words  stab  him,  as  he 
hath  me. 

Suf.  Base  slave,  thy  words  are  blunt,  and 
so  art  thou. 

Cap.  Convey  him  hence,  and  on  our  long- 
boat's side 
S.trike  off  his  head. 

aSu/.  Tliou  dai-'st  not,  for  thy  own. 

Cap.  Yes,  Poole.^ 

,Suf.  Poole!  7  70 


■  PooU;  so  Pole 
nounced. 


at  that  time  written  and  pro- 
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Cap,  Ay,  kennel,*  puddle,  sink;  whose  filth 

and  dirt  71 

Troubles  the  silver  spring  where  England 

drinks. 
Now  will  I  dam  up  this  thy  yawning  mouth 
For  swallowing*  the  treasure  of  the  realm: 
Thy  lips,  that  kiss'd  the  queen,  shall  sweep 

the  ground; 
And  thou  that  smil'dst  at  good  Duke  Hum- 
phrey's death 
Against  the  senseless  winds  shall  grin  in  vain, 
Who  in  contempt  shall  hiss  at  thee  again: 
'  [  And  wedded  be  thou  to  the  hags  of  hell, 
/  For  daring  to  affy  ^  a  mighty  lord  80 

^  Unto  the  daughter  of  a  worthless  king, 
''  Having  neither  subject,  wealth,  nor  diadem. 
{ By  devilish  policy  art  thou  grown  great, 
^,  Aiid,  like  ambitious  Sylla,*  overgorg'd 
( With  gobbets  of  thy  mother's^  bleeding  heart.] 
By  thee  An  jou  and  Maine  were  sold  to  France, 
The  false  revolting  Normans  thorough  thee 
Disdain  to  call  us  lord,  and  Picardy  88 

Hath  slain  their  governors,  surprised  our  forts, 
And  sent  the  ragged  soldiers  wounded  home. 
^[The  princely  Warwick,  and  the  Nevils  all, — 
^  Whose  dreadful  swords  were  never  drawn  in 
',        vain, — 

/As  hating  thee,  are  rising  up  in  arms: 
/And  now  the  house  of  York, — thrust  from  the 


By  shameful  murder  of  a  guiltless  king° 
And  lofty  proud  encroaching  tyranny — 
Bums  with  revenging  fire;   whose  hopeful 

colours 
Advance"  our  half-fac'd  sun,®  striving  to  shine, 
Under  the  which  is  writ  Invitis  nubibus.^  ] 
The  commons  here  in  Kent  are  up  in  arms: 
And,  to  conclude,  reproach  and  beggary      101 
Is  crept  into  the  palace  of  our  king. 
And  all  by  thee. — Away !  convey  him  hence. 
Suf.  O  that  I  were  a  god,  to  shoot  forth 
thunder 


1  Kennel,  gutter. 

«  For  twallmcing,  ie.  for  fear  of  its  iwallowing. 

*  Afif,  betroth. 

«  Sylla,  i.e.  Sulla,  the  dictator,  and  rival  of  Marius. 

*  Thy  mother  $,  i.e.  thy  country's. 

*  OuUtUeg  king,  le.  Richard  II. 
^  Advance,  raise  on  high. 

>  Alluding  to  the  device  of  Edward  III. 
»  "  In  spite  of  the  clouds." 


Upon  these  paltry,  servile,  abject  drudges ! 
[Small  things  make  base  men  proud:  this  J 

villain  here,  i 

Being  captain  of  a  pinnace,  threatens  more      S 
Than  Bargulus  the  strong  lUyrian  pirate.  ]     } 
Drones  suck  not  eagles'  blood,  but  rob  bee- 
hives: 
It  is  impossible  that  I  should  die  110 

By  such  a  lowly  vassal  as  thyself. 
|[  Thy  words  move  rage  and  not  remorse  in  me :  ^ 
I  go  of  message  from  the  queen  to  France;      ) 
I  charge  thee  waft  me  safely  cross  the  Chan- ' 

nel.  \ 

Cap.  Walter,— 
Whit,  Come,  Suffolk,  I  must  waft  thee  to 

thy  death.  { 

Suf.  Oelidus  timor  ocaupat  artus,^^  it  is  thee ; 

I  fear.  ^ 

Whit.  Thou  shalt  have  cause  to  fear  before 

I  leave  thee. 
What,  are  ye  daunted  now  ?  now  will  ye  stoop  ?] 
First  Getii,  My  gracious  lord,  entreat  him, 

speak  him  fair.  120 

Suf.  Suffolk's  imperial  tongue  is  stem  and 

rough, 
Us'd  to  command,  untaught  to  plead  for  favour. 
Far  be  it  we  should  honour  such  as  these 
With  humble  suit:  no,  rather  let  my  head 
Stoop  to  the  block  than  these  knees  bow  to 

any, 
Save  to  the  God  of  heaven  and  to  my  king; 
13  And  sooner  dance  upon  a  bloody  pole 
Than  stand  uncovered  to  this  vulgar  groom. 
Exempt  from  fear  is  true  nobility: 
More  can  I  bear  than  you  dare  execute.^    130 
Cap.  Hale^^  him  away,  and  let  him  talk  no 

more. 
Siif  Come,  soldiers,  show  what  cruelty  ye 

can, 
Tliat  this  my  death  may  never  be  forgot ! 
13  Great  men  oft  die  by  vile  bezonians:** 
A  Roman  sworder  and  banditto  slave 
Murder'd  sweet  Tully;"  Brutus' bastard  hand 
Stabb'd  Julius  Ceesar:  savage  islanders 
Pompey   the   Great;    and    Suffolk  dies    by 

pirates.  ]  f 

[Rveunt  Whitmore  and  others  mth  Suffolk. 


>>  " Chill  fear  seizes  my  limbs. "       "  Hale,  drag. 

13  Bezoniangf  beggars.  ^*  TuUy,  i.e.  Cicero. 
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Cap,  And  as  for  theee  whose  ransom  we 
have  set, 
It  is  our  pleasure  one  of  them  depart:  140 

Therefore  come  you  with  us  and  let  him  go. 
[Exeunt  ail  but  the  First  Oenileman. 

Re-enter  Whitmore  with  Suffolk's 
decapitated  body  and  head. 

Whit,  There  let  his  head  and  lifeless  body  lie, 
Until  the  queen  his  mistress  bury  it.      [Eant. 
First  Gent.  O  barbarous  and  bloody  spec- 
tacle! 
His  body  will  I  bear  unto  the  king: 
If  he  revenge  it  not,  yet  will  his  friends; 
So  will  the  queen,  that  living  held  him  dear. 
[Ejcit  with  the  head  and  body. 

Scene  II.    Blackheath. 

Enter  George  Bevis  and  John  Holland. 

Bens.  Come,  and  get  thee  a  sword,  though 
made  of  a  lath:  they  have  been  up  these  two 
days. 

Hall.  They  have  the  more  need  to  sleep 
now,  then. 

Bevis.  I  tell  thee.  Jack  Cade  the  clothier 
means  to  dress  the  conmionwealth,  and  turn 
it,  and  set  a  new  nap  upon  it 

ffoll.  So  he  had  need,  for  't  is  threadbare. 
^[Well,  1  say  it  was  never  merry  world  in 
>  England  since  gentlemen  came  up.  lo 

;     Bei^is.  O  miserable  age  I  virtue  is  not  re- 
;garded  in  handicrafts-men. 
;     ffoll.  The  nobility  think  scorn  to  go  in  lea- 
)ther  aprons. 

?     Bevis.  Nay,  more,  the  king's  council  are  no 
?good  workmen. 

j     ffoll.  True;  and  yet  it  is  said,  labour  in  thy 
(vocation;  which  is  as  much  to  say  as,*  let  the 

<  magistrates  be  labouring  men;  and  therefore 
^should  we  be  magistrates.  20 

<  Bevis.  Thou  hast  hit  it;  for  there 's  no  better 
<sign  of  a  brave  mind  than  a  hard  hand. 

I  ffoll.2  1  see  them !  I  see  them  I  There 's  Best's 
son,  the  tanner  of  Wingliam, — 

Bevis.  He  shall  have  the  skin  of  our  ene- 
mies, to  make  dog's-leather  of. 

ffolL  And  Dick  the  Butcher,— 


1  At  much  to  $ay  at,  a  vulgar  form  of  "  at  mach  as  to  say. ' 
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Bevis.  Then  is  sin  struck  down  like  an  ox, 
and  iniquity's  throat  cut  like  a  calf. 

ffoll.  And  Smith  the  weaver, —  80 

Bevis.  Argo,*  their  thread  of  life  is  spun. 
ffoll.  Come,  come,  let 's  fall  in  with  them. 

Drum.     Enter  Cade,  Dick  the  Butcher,  Smith 
the  Keaver  and  others  in  great  number. 

Cade.  We  John  Cade,  so  term'd  of  our  sup- 
posed father, — 

Dick.  [Aside"]  Or  rather,  of  stealing  a  cade' 
of  herrings. 

Cade.  [  For  our  enemies  shall  fall  before  us,  $ 
inspired  with  the  spirit  of  putting  down  kings ) 
and  princes. —  ]  Command  silence.  ; 

JHck.  Silence!  40 

Cade.  My  father  was  a  Mortimer, — 

Dick.  [Aside]  He  was  an  honest  man,  and  a 
good  bricklayer. 

Cade.  My  mother  a  Plantagenet, — 

Dick.  [Asid^l  I  knew  her  well;  she  was  a 
midwife. 

Ccule.  My  wife  descended  of  the  Lacies, — 

Dick.  [Aside]  She  was,  indeed,  a  pedler's 
daughter,  and  sold  many  laces.  49 

Q  Smith.  [Aside]  But  now  of  late,  not  able  \ 
to  travel  with  her  furred  pack,*  she  washes^ 
bucks'*  here  at  home.] 

Cade.  Therefore  am  I  of  an  honourable 
house. 

Dick.  [Aside]  Ay,  by  my  faith,  the  field  is 
honourable;  and  there  was  he  bom,  imder  a 
hedge,  for  his  father  had  never  a  house  but 
the  cage.^ 

Cade.  Valiant  I  am. 

Smith.  [Aside]  A'  must  needs;  for  beggary 
is  valiant. 

Cade.  I  am  able  to  endure  much.  flo 

JMck.  [Aside]  No  question  of  that:  for  I 
have  seen  him  whipp'd  three  market-days  to- 
gether. 

Q  Cade.  I  fear  neither  sword  nor  fire. 

Smith,  [Aside]  He  need  not  fear  the  sword; 
for  his  coat  is  of  proof.^  ' 

»  Argo,  a  vulgar  form  of  «;;yo  =  therefore. 

»  Code  =  cask. 

«  Furred  pack,  a  kind  of  knapsack  or  wallet  made  of 
skin  with  tlie  hair  outward. 

*  Bucks,  dirty  linen.  «  Cage,  the  village  lock-up. 

^  0/  pi'oof,  xe.  well-worn,  with  a  play  on  the  other 
meaning  of  this  phrase,  applied  to  armour  of  proqf. 
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;  Dick.  [Aside]  But  methinks  he  should  stand 
^in  fear  of  fire,  being  burnt  i'  the  hand  for 
,  stealing  of  sheep.  ]  68 

Cade.  Be  brave,  then;  for  your  captain  is 
brave,  and  vows  reformation.  There  shall  be 
in  England  seven  halfpenny  loaves  sold  for  a. 
penny:  the  three-hoop'd  pot  shall  have  ten 
hoops;  and  I  will  make  it  felony  to  drink 
small  beer:  all  the  realm  shall  be  in  common; 
and  in  Cheapside  shall  my  palfrey  go  to  grass: 
and  when  I  am  king,  as  king  I  will  be, — 


All.  God  save  your  majesty! 

Cade.  I  thank  you,  good  people:  —  there 
shall  be  no  money;  all  shall  eat  and  drink  on 
my  score;  and  I  will  apparel  them  all  in  one 
livery,  that  they  may  agree  like  brothers,  and 
worship  me  their  lord.  si 

Dick.  The  first  thing  we  do,  let 's  kill  all  the 
lawyers. 

Cade.  Nay,  that  I  mean  to  do.  Is  not  this 
a  lamentable  thing,  that  of  the  skin  of  jm  in- 
nocent lamb  should  be  made  parchment?  that 


Smith.  The  ricrk  of  CliathAin :  he  nui  write  imd  read  and  cast  •4X90inpt. 
Cade.  O  niuiistruuB !— {Act  ir.  2.  9S-M.) 


parchment,  being  scribbled  o'er,  should  undo  a 
fman?  [Some  say  the  bee  stings:  but  I  say, 
.'tis  the  bee's  wax;  for  I  did  but  seal  once  to 
a  thing,  and  I  was  never  mine  own  m^in  since.]] 
How  now!  who's  there?  oi 

Enter  some^  hritiging  in  the  Clerk  of  Chatham. 

Smith.  The  clerk  of  Chatham:  he  can  write 
and  read  and  cast  accompt. 

Ccuie.  O  monstrous! 

SnutL  We  took  him  setting  of  boys' 
copies. 

Cade.  Here 's  a  villain! 

Smith.  Has  a  book  in  his  pocket  with  red 
letters  in 't 

Cade.  Nay,  then,  he  is  a  conjurer. 


Dick.  Nay,  he  can  make  obligations,^  and 
write  court-hand.  loi 

(adp.  I  am  sorry  for 't:  the  man  is  a  proj)er* 
man,  of  mine  honour;  unless  I  find  liim  guilty, 
he  shall  not  die.  C)ome  hither,  sirrali,  I  muct 
examine  thee:  what  is  thy  name? 

C7erk.  Emmanuel. 

Di<^k.  They  used  to  write  it  on  the  top  of 
letters:  'twill  go  hard  with  you. 

Cade.  Let  me  alone.  Dost  thou  use  to  write 
thy  name?  or  hast  thou  a  mark  to  thyself, 
like  an  honest  plain-dealing  man?  iii 

Clerk.  Sir,  I  thank  God,  I  have  been  so  well 
brought  up  that  I  can  write  my  name. 

1  Make  obligations^  i.e.  draw  up  bonds. 
'  Proper,  handsome,  well-made. 
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AU.  He  hath  confessed:  away  with  him! 
he 's  a  vilkiin  and  a  traitor. 

Cade,  Away  with  him,  I  say!  hang  him 
with  his  pen  and  ink-horn  about  his  neck. 

[Ejcit  some  loith  the  Clerk, 

Enter  Michael. 

Mich,  Where 's  our  general  \ 

Cade,  Here  I  am,  thou  particular  fellow.  119 

Mich,  Fly,  fly,  fly!  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford 
and  his  brother  are  hard  by,  with  the  king's 
forces. 

Cade.  Stand,  villain,  stand,  or  I  '11  fell  thee 
down.  He  shall  be  encounter'd  with  a  man 
as  good  as  himself:  he  is  but  a  knight,  is  a'? 

Mich,  No. 

Cade.  To  equal  him,  I  will  make  myself  a 
knight  presently.  [KiieeUi]  Rise  up  Sir  John 
Mortimer.     [Rises]  Now  have  at  him! 

Enter  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford  and  William 
Stafford,  icith  drum  and  forces, 

Staf,  Rebellious  hinds,  the  filth  and  scum  of 

Kent,  130 

Mark'd  for  the  gallows,  lay  your  weapons 

down; 
^  f  Home  to  your  cottages,  forsake  thus  groom : — 
^The  king  is  merciful,  if  you  revolt.* 
^      ir.  Staf.  But  angry,  wrathful,  and  inclin'd 
}         to  blood. 

If  you  go  forward ;  therefore  yield,  or  die. 
^     Cade.  As  for  these  silken-coated  slaves,  I 
?         pass  not:* 

^  It  is  to  you,  good  people,  that  I  speak, 
/Over  whom,  in  time  to  oome,  I  hope  to  reign; 
For  I  am  rightful  heir  unto  the  crown. 

Staf.  Villain,  thy  father  was  a  plasterer;  140 
And  thou  thyself  a  shearman,'  art  thou  not? 
Cade.  And  Adam  was  a  gardener. 
W,  Staf,  And  what  of  that? 
Cade.  Marry,  this:  Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl 
of  March, 
Marrietl  the  Duke  of  Clarence' daughter,  did  he 
not? 
Staf,  Ay,  sir. 
Cade.  Byherhe  hatl  two  children  at  one  birth. 


1  Revolt,  Qsed  in  iU  literal  sense,  "turn  back." 
«  Pa*9  not,  do  not  care. 

«  Shearman,  cutter  of  cloth:  one  who  uses  the  tailor's 
shtam. 
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W.  Staf  That's  false.  .^ 

Cade,  Ay,  there  's  the  question ;  but  I  say, ', 
'tis  true:  < 

The  elder  of  them,  being  put  to  nurse,  lOO ; 
Was  by  a  beggar-woman  stol'n  away;  ' 

And,  ignorant  of  his  birth  and  parentage,  ) 
Became  a  bricklayer  when  he  came  to  age:  ; 
His  son  am  I;  deny  it,  if  you  can. 

Pici:  Nay,  'tis  too  true;  therefore  he  shall 
be  king.  ^ 

tSmith.  Sir,  he  made  a  chimney  in  my  fa-"^ 
ther's  house,  and  the  bricks  are  alive  at  thisf 
day  to  testify  it;  therefore  deny  it  not  '/ 

Staf  And  will  you  credit  this  base  dmdge'si 

words,  > 

That  speaks  he  knows  not  what?  160> 

All,  Ay,  marry,  will  we;  therefore  get  ye^ 
gone.  / 

W,  Staf  Jack  Cade,  the  Duke  of  York  hath  \ 
taught  you  this.  ]  \ 

Cade,  {^[Asidel  He  lies,  for  I  invented  it; 
myself.  ] 
Go  to,  sirrah,  tell  the  king  from  me,  that,  for 
his  father's  sake,  Henry  the  Fifth,  in  whose 
time  boys  went  to  span-counter*  for  French 
crowns,  I  am  content  he  shall  reign ;  but  I  '11 
be  protector  over  him.  les 

IHck,  And  furthermoi'e,  well  have  the 
Lord  Say's  head  for  selling  the  dukedom  of 
Maine. 

Ccuk,  And  good  reason;  for  thereby  is  Eng- 
land main'd,*  and  fain  to  go  with  a  staff,  but 
that  my  puissance  holds  it  up.  f  Fellow  kings,  J 
I  tell  you  that  that  Lord  Say  hath  gelded  the  ^ 
commonwealth,  and  made  it  an  eunuch:  and! 
more  than  that,  he  can  8i)eak  French;  and) 
therefore  he  is  a  tmitor.  ^ 

Staf,  O  gross  and  miserable  ignorance !        { 

Cade,  Nay,  answer,  if  you  can:  the  French-? 
men  are  our  enemies;  go  to,  then,  I  ask  but^ 
this:  can  he  that  speaks  with  the  tongue  of  an  c 
enemy  be  a  good  counsellor,  or  no  ?  '] 

All.  No,  no;  and  therefore  we'll  have  his' 
head.  ]  < 

W,  Staf,  Well,  seeing  gentle  words  will  not 
prevail. 
Assail  them  with  the  army  of  the  king. 


*  span-counter,  a  game  played  by  bojs.  (See  note  256.) 
^  Main'd,  a  provincialism  for  lamed. 
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ACT  IV.  Soeue  3. 


KING  HENRY   VI.— PART  II. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  4. 


Staf.  Herald,  away;  and  throughout  every 
town 
Proclaim  them  traitors  that  are  up  with  Cade; 
That  those  which  fly  before  the  battle  ends 
May,  even  in  their  wives'  and  children's  sight, 
Be  hang'd  up  for  example  at  their  doors: — 
And  you  that  be  the  king's  friends,  follow  me. 
[Exeunt  the  two  ^tafforcU,  and  soldiers. 
Cade.   And  you   that  love  the  commons, 
follow  me.  192 

Now  show  yourselves  men;  'tis  for  liberty. 
We  wiU  not  leave  one  lord,  one  gentleman: 
Spare  none  but  such  as  go  in.  clouted  shoon;^ 
For  they  are  thrifty  honest  men,  and  such 
As  would,  but  that  they  dare  not,  take  our 
parts. 
JJieJt.  They  are  all  in  order,  and  march 
toward  us.  199 

Cade.  But  then  are  we  in  order  when  we 
are  most  out  of  order.    Come,  march  forward. 

[Ej;eu)U. 

f  Scene  III.     Another  part  of  Dlackheath. 

Alarums.    The  tivo  parties  enter  a)idjight^  and 
both  the  Staffords  are  slain. 

Cade.  Where  's  Dick,  the  butcher  of  Ash- 
ford? 

Didr.  Here,  sir. 

Cade.  They  fell  before  thee  like  sheep  and 
oxen,  and  thou  behavedst  thyself  as  if  thou 
hadst  been  in  thine  own  slaughter-house :  there- 
fore thus  will  I  reward  thee, — the  Lent  shall 
be  as  long  again  as  it  is;  and  thou  shalt  have 
a  license  to  kill  for  a  hundred  lacking  one  a 
week, 
Bidh.  1  desire  no  more.  lo 

Cade.  And,  to  speak  truth,  thou  deserv'st 
no  less.  This  monument  of  the  victory  will 
I  bear  [putting  on  part  of  Sir  Humphreifs 
armour'};  and  the  bodies  shall  be  dragg'd  at 
my  horse  heels  till  I  do  come  to  London, 
where  we  will  have  the  mayor's  sword  borne 
,  before  us. 

DicJI:.  If  we  mean  to  thrive  and  do  gooil, 
;  break  open  the  gaols  and  let  out  the  prisoners. 
{  Catie,  Fear  not  that,  I  warrant  thee.  Come, 
i let's  march  towards  London.       [Exeunt."^    20 


J  Clouted  shoon,  hobnailed  slioes. 


Scene  IV.     London.     The  palace. 

Enter  King  Henry  reading  a  supplication; 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  a}id  Lord  Say 
with  him:  at  some  distance^  Queen  Mar- 
garet, mourning  over  Suffolk's  head. 

{^Queen.  [Speaking  to  herself]  Oft  have  I  heard 
that  grief  softens  the  mind. 
And  makes  it  fearful  and  degenerate; 
Think  therefore  on  revenge  and  cease  to  weep. 
But  who  can  cease  to  weep,  and  look  on  this? 
Here  may  his   head    lie  on   my  throbbing 

breast: 
But  where 's  the  body  that  I  should  embrace  ?] 
Buck.  What  answer  makes  your  grace  to 
the  rebels'  supplication? 

King.  I  '11  send  some  holy  bishop  to  entreat; 
For  Grod  forbid  so  many  simple  souls  10 

Should  perish  by  the  sword !     And  I  myself. 
Rather  than  bloody  war  shall  cut  them  short, 
Will  parley  with  Jack  Cade  their  general: — 
But  stay,  I  '11  read  it  over  once  iagain. 
f  (/ueen.  [As  before]  Ah,  barbarous  villains  I ) 
hath  this  lovely  face  ; 

Rul'd,  like  a  wandering  planet,  over  me,  ' 

And  could  it  not  enforce  them  to  relent,  / 

That  were  unworthy  to  behold  the  same  ?  ]      ( 
King.  Lord  Say,  Jack  Cade  hath  sworn  to 

have  thy  head. 
>S'«y.  Ay,  but  I  hope  your  highness  shall 
have  his.  20 

King.  [  Turning  to  Queen]  How  now,  madam ! 
Lamenting  still  and  mourning  Suffolk's  death? 
I  fear  me,  love,  if  that  I  had  been  dead, 
Thou  wouldest  not  have  mourn'd  so  much  for 
me. 
Queen.  No,  love,  I  should  not  mourn,  but 
die  for  thee. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

King.  How  now!  what  news?  why  com'st 

thou  in  such  haste? 
Mess.  The  rebels  are  in  South wark;  fly,  my 
lord ! 
Jtick  Cade  proclaims  himself  Lord  Mortimer, 
Descended  from  the  Duke  of  Clarence'  house. 
And  calls  your  grace  usurper  openly,  30 

And  vows  to  crown  himself  in  Westminster. 
His  army  is  a  ragged  multitude 
55 
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ACT  IV.  Soeu«  4. 


KING  HENKY  VL— PART   11. 


ACT  IV.  Some  4. 


Of  hinds  and  peasants,  rude  and  merciless:  33 
Sir  Humphrey  Stafford^  and   his  brother's 

death 
Hath  given  them  heart  and  courage  to  proceed: 
All  scholars,  lawyers,  courtiers,  gentlemen, 
They  call  false  caterpillars,  and  intend  their 

death. 
Kiiig.    O  graceless  men!    they  know  not 

what  they  do. 


Buck.  My  gracious  lord,  retire  to  Killing- 
worth,'*  Sdi 
Until  a  power'  be  raised  to  put  them  down. 
Queen.  Ah,  were  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  now 
alive, 
These  Kentish  rebels  would  be  soon  appeas'dl 
King.  Lord  Say,  Jack  Cade,  the  traitor,, 
hateth  thee; 
Therefore  away  with  us  to  Killingworth. 


Buck.  What  answer  makes  yonr  gnu»  to  the  rebels'  sni>plicatIon?— <Act  ir.  4.  8J 


Say.  So  might  your  gi-ace's  i)er8on  be  in 
danger. 
The  sight  of  me  is  odious  in  their  eyes; 
And  therefore  in  this  city  will  I  stiiy 
And  Uve  alone  as  secret  as  I  may. 

EiUer  another  MeMenger. 
Mess.    Jack    Cade    hath    gotten    London 
bridge: 
The  citizens  fly  and  forsake  their  houses:      50 
The  i-ascal  people,  thirsting  after  prey, 

»  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford,  the  possessive  '*  is  uuderstood. 
«  KiUingworth,  the  old  name  of  Kenil worth. 
*  Power,  amied  force. 

5« 


Join  with  the  traitor,  and  they  jointly  swear 
To  spoil  the  city  and  your  royal  court.  53 

Buci-.  Then  linger  not,  my  lord;  away,  take 

horse. 
King.  Come,  Margaret;  God,  our  hope,  will 

succour  us. 
Queen.  My  hope  is  gone,  now  Suffolk  is  de- 

ceas'd. 
King.  [  To  Lord  Say]  FareweD,  my  lord :  trust 

not  the  Kentish  relnjls. 
nit<^l'.  Trust  nobody,  for  fear  you  be  betray'd. 
Say.  The  trust  I  have  is  in  mine  innocence, 
And  therefore  am  I  bold  and  resolute.  ea 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT  IV.  Sc«ne  b. 


KING  HENRY  VL— PART  II. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  7. 


[ScBNB  V.     London.     The  Tower. 

Enter  Lord  Scales,  and  others^  on  the  walls. 
Then  enter  certain  Citizens  below. 

Hrales,  How  now  I  is  Jack  Cade  slain  ? 
First,  at.  No,  my  lord,  nor  likely  to  be 
slain;  for  they  have  won  the  bridge,  killing 
all  those  that  withstand  them:  the  lord  mayor 
crav^  aid  of  your  honour  from  the  Tower,  to 
defend  the  city  from  the  rebels. 

Scales.  Such  aid  as  I  can  spare,  you  shall 
command; 
But    I   am  troubled    here   with  them  my- 
self; 
The  rebels  have  assayed  to  win  the  Tower.     9 
But  get  you  to  Smithfield,  and  gather  head. 
And     thither    I    will    send    you    Matthew 

Gough; 
Fight  for  your  king,  your  country,  and  your 

lives; 
And  so,  farewell,  for  I  must  hence  again. 

[Exeimt. 

Scene  VI.    London,     Cannon  Street. 

Enter  Jack  Cade  a)id  his  followers.   He  strikes 
his  staff  on  London-stone. 

Cade.  Now  is  Mortimer  lord  of  this  city. 
And  here,  sitting  upon  London-stone,  I  charge 
and  command  that,  of  the  city's  cost,  the 
pissing-conduit  run  nothing  but  claret  wine 
this  first  year  of  our  reign.  And  now  hence- 
forward it  shall  be  treason  for  any  that  calls 
;  me  other  than  Lord  Mortimer. 

Enter  a  Soldier,  running. 

Sold.  Jack  Cade !  Jack  Cade ! 
Cade.  Knock  him  down  there. 

[Theif  kill  him. 
Smith.  If  this  fellow  be  wise,  he'll  never 
call  ye  Jack  Cade  more:  I  think  he  hath  a 
very  fair  warning. 

Diet.  My  lord,  there's  an  army  gathered 
togeUier  in  Smithfield. 

,     Cade.  Come,  then,  let 's  go  fight  with  them: 

;  but  first,  go  and  set  London  bridge  on  fire ; 

and,  if  you  can,  bum  down  the  Tower  too. 

Come,  let 's  away.  [Exeunt.  ] 


Scene  VII.     London.    Smithfield. 

Alainims.  Enter y  on  one  side.  Cade  and.  hit 
followers;  on  the  other.  Citizens  and  the  Khig's 
forces,  headed  by  Matthew  Gough.  The 
Citizens  are  routed,  and  Matthew  Gtough  i> 
slain.  Then  enter  Jack  Cade,  with  his  company. 

Cade.  So,  sirs: — now  go  som^  and  puD  down 
the  Savoy;  others  to  the  inns  of  court;  down 
with  them  all. 

Q  Dick.  I  have  a  suit  unto  your  lordship. 

Cade.  Be  it  a  lordship,  thou  shalt  have  it 
for  that  word. 

DicL  Only  that  the  laws  of  England  may 
come  out  of  your  mouth.  ^ 

John.  [Aside]  Mass,  't  will  be  sore  law,  then; 
for  he  was  thrust  in  the  mouth  with  a  spear, , 
and  'tis  not  whole  yet.  ii 

Smith.  [Aside]  Nay,  John,  it  will  be  stinking : 
law;  for  his  breath  stinks  with  eating  toasted 
cheese. 

Cade.  I  have  thought  upon  it,  it  shall  be  so. 
Away,  bum  all  the  records  of  the  realm:  my 
mouth  sliall  be  the  parliament  of  England. 

Holl.  [Aside]  Then  we  are  like  to  have  biting 
statutes,  unless  his  teeth  be  pull'd  out. 

Cade.  And  henceforward  all  things  shall  be 
in  common.  ]  21 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  My  lord,  a  prize,  a  prize !  here 's  the 
Lord  Say,  which  sold  the  towns  in  France; 
f  he  that  made  us  pay  one  and  twenty  fifteens,* ; 
and  one  shilling  to  the  pound,  the  last  subsidy.^ '. 

Enter  George  Bevis,  tcith  the  Lord  Say. 

Cade,  f  Well,  he  shall  be  beheaded  for  it  ten 
times. — Ah,  thou  say ,2  thou  serge,  nay,  thou 
buckram  lord !  now  art  thou  within  point- 
blank  of  our  jurisdiction  regaL  What  canst 
I  thou  answer  to  my  majesty  for  giving  up  of 
I  Normandy  unto  Mounsieur  Basimecu,^  the 
dauphin  of  France?  ]  Be  it  known  unto  thee 
by  these  presence,*  even  the  presence  of  Lord 

»  Fifteens,  le.  fifteenths.  *  Say,  «  kind  of  satin. 

s  Batimeeii,  the  corrupted  form  of  a  vulgar  term  of 
abuse  applied  to  Frenchmen. 

*  By  these  yresetxcey  i.e.  by  these  presentf;  the  mistake 
is  intended. 
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ACT  rV.  Scene  7. 


KING  HENRY   VL— PART  II. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  7. 


Mortimer,  that  I  am  the  besom  that  must 

sweep  the  court  clean  of  such  filth  as  thou  art. 

Thou  hast  most  traitorously  corrupted  the 

youth  of  the  realm  in  erecting  a  grammar 

school :  and  whereas,  before,  our  forefathers 

had  no  other  books  but  the  score  and  the  tally, 

thou  hast  caused  printing  to  be  us'd;  and, 

contrary  to  the  king,  his  crown,  and  dignity, 

thou  hast  built  a  paper-mill.   It  will  be  proved 

to  thy  face  that  thou  hast  men  about  thee  that 

usually  talk  of  a  noun  and  a  verb,  and  such 

abominable  words  as  no  Christian  ear  can  en- 

;  dure  to  hear.     QThou  hajst  appointed  justices 

i  of  peace,  to  call  poor  men  before  them  about 

( matters  they  were  not  able  to  answer.   More- 

( over,  thou  hast  put  them  in  prison;  and  because 

Uhey  could  not  read,  thou  hast  hang'd  them; 

?when,  indeed,  only  for  that  cause  they  have 

\  been  most  worthy  to  live.  ]  •  Thou  dost  ride 

in  a  foot-cloth,  dost  thou  not?  52 

Say.  What  of  that? 

Cade.  Marry,  thou  ought'st  not  to  let  thy 
horse  wear  a  cloak,  when  honester  men  than 
thou  go  in  their  hose  and  doublets. 

<  ^BicJir.  And  work  in  their  shirt  too;  as  my- 
self, for  example,  that  am  a  butcher. 

(     Say.  You  men  of  Kent, — 

<  IHcL  What  say  you  of  Kent?  60 
J  Sat/.  Nothing  but  this ;  't  is  bona  terra, 
i         niala  gens.^ 

\  Cade.'J  Away  with  him,  away  with  him! 
sf  he  speaks  Latin.] 

Say.  Hear  me  but  speak,  and  beiir  me  where 
you  will. 
'  [  Kent,  in  the  Commentaries  Ctesar  writ, 
I  Is  term'd  the  civil'st  place  of  all  this  isle : 
;!  Sweet ^  is  the  country,  beauteous,  full  of  riches; 
^The  people  liberal,  valiant,  active,  wealthy; 
J  Which  makes  me  hope  you  are  not  void  of 
i        pity. 

>I  sold  not  Maine,  I  lost  not  Normandy;  70 
)  Yet,  to  recover  them,  would  lose  my  life.  ] 

Justice  with  favour ^  have  I  always  done; 

Prayers*  and  tears  have  mov'd  me,  gifts  could 
never. 

When  have  I  aught  exacted  at  your  hands. 

But  to  maintain  the  king,  the  realm,  and  you  ? 


1  "A  good  Ian<1,  a  bad  people." 
»  Street,  wholesome.  »  Favour,  lenity. 

*  Prayers,  to  be  pronounced  as  a  disayllable. 
58 


Large  gifts  have  I  bestow'd  on  learned  clerks, 
Because  my  book*  preferred  me  to  the  king: 
And  seeing  ignorance  is  the  curse  of  God, 
Knowledge  the  wing  wherewith  we  fly  to 
heaven,  79 

Unless  you  be  possess'd  with  devilish  spirits, 
You  cannot  but  forbear  to  murder  me: 
I^This  tongue  hath  parleyed  unto  foreign  kings 
For  your  behoof, — 

Cad^.  Tut,  when  struck'st  thou  one  blow  in 
the  field? 

Say.  Great  men  have  reaching  hands:  oft 
have  I  struck 
Those  that   I  never  saw,  and  struck  them 
dead. 

Geo.  O  monstrous  coward !  what,  to  come 
behind  folks? 

Say.  These  cheeks  are  pale  for  watching  for 
your  good.  90 

Cade.  Give  him  a  box  o'  the  ear,  and  that 
will  make  'em  red  again. 

Say.  Long  sitting  to  determine  poor  men's ; 

causes  ', 

Hath  made  me  full  of  sickness  and  diseases.    < 

Cade.  Ye  shall  have  a  hempen  caudle,^  then,  ] 
and  the  help  of  hatchet.  i 

Diet.  Why  dost  thou  quiver,  man  ?  : 

Say.  The  palsy,  and  not  fear,  provokes  me.] ; 

Cade,  f  Nay,  he  nods  at  us,  as  who  should  > 
say,  I  '11  be  even  with  you:  I  '11  see  if  his  head ; 
will  stand  steadier  on  a  pole,  or  no.  ]  Take  > 
him  away,  and  behead  him.  102 

Say.  Tell  me  wherein  have  I  offended  most  ? 
Have  I  affected  wealth  or  honour, — speak  ? 
Are  my  chests  fiU'd  up  with  extorted  gold  ? 
Is  my  apparel  sumptuous  to  behold  ? 
Whom  have  I  injur'd,  that  ye  seek  my  death? 
[^ These  hands  are  free  from  guiltless  blood-; 
shedding,^  ;. 

This  breafit  from   harbouring  foul  deceitful' 

thoughts. 
O,  let  me  live !  ]  110 

Cade.  [Aside]  I  feel  remorse  in  myself  with 
his  words ;  but  I  '11  bridle  it:  he  shall  die,  an 
it  be  but  for  pleading  so  well  for  his  life. — 
Away  with  him!  he  has  a  familiar^  under  his 
tongue;  he  speaks  not  o'  God's  name.     Go, 


*  Book-lennung.  «  Camile,  a  conifortiiig  drink. 

'  GuUtUu  bloodifhedding,  i.e.  the  shedding  of  innocents' 
blood.  •  Familiar,  i,e.  familiar  spirit 
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ACT  IV.  Sceoe  'i 


KING  HENRY   VI.— PART  II. 


ACT  IV.  Soene  8. 


take  him  away,  I  say,  and  strike  off  his  head 
presently;  and  then  break  into  his  son-in-law's 
house,  Sir  Janies  Cromer,  and  strike  off  his 
head,  and  bring  them  both  upon  two  poles 
hither. 
AIL  It  shall  be  done.  120 

Say.  Ah,  countrymen !  if  when  you  make 
your  prayers, 
God  should  l)e  so  obddrate  as  yourselves, 


How  would  it  fare  with  your  departed  souls? 
And  therefore  yet  relent,  and  save  my  life. 

Cade.  Away  with  him!  and  do  as  I  command 
ye.  [Ej;eu)it  8ome  with  Lord  A'ay. 

The  proudest  peer  in  the  realm  shall  not  wear 
a  head  on  his  shoulders,  unless  he  pay  me 
tribute ;  f  there  shall  not  a  maid  be  married, ) 
but  she  shall  pay  to  me  her  maidenhead  ere) 
they  have  it:  men  shall  hold  of  me  in  capite/ 


Cadt.  For  with  these  borne  before  ui,  instead  of  maces,  will  we  ride  throagh  the  streets 
and  at  erery  comer  have  them  kist».— ^  Act  It.  7. 143-144.) 


and  we  charge  and  command  that  their  wives 
be  as  free  as  heart  can  wish  or  tongue  can  tell. 

Did'.  My  lord,  when  shall  we  go  to  Cheap- 
side  and  take  up  commodities  upon  our  bills  ?^ 

Cade,  Marry,  presently. 

All.  O,  brave !  136 

Re-enter  Rebels  irith  the  heads  of  Lord  Say, 
and  Sir  James  Cromer. 

Cade.  But  is  not  this  braver?  Let  them 
kiss  one  another,  for  they  lov'd  well  when  they 
were  alive.  Now  part  them  again,  lest  they 
consult  about  the  giving  up  of  some  more  towns 


^  Take  up,  ^c.  ie.  get  things  on  credit   There  is  a  play 
on  the  vonlbilU  fhnllierds),  and  bilU  (promissory  notes). 


in  France.  Soldiers,  defer  the  spoil  of  the  city' 
until  night :  for  with  these  borne  before  us,  ^, 
instead  of  maces,  will  we  ride  through  the: 
streets ;  and  at  every  comer  have  them  kiss.  ■ 
— Away !  [Exeunt.  < 


Scene  VIIL     SoiUhwark. 


Alarum  and  retreat.     Enter  Cade  and  all    \ 
his  rahblemeni,  ( 

Cade.  Uj>  Fish  Street !  down  Saint  Magnus  i 
Comer!   kill  and  knock  down!   throw  them^ 
into  Thames!]  [A  parley  sounded^thenaretreai.']  j 
What  noise  is  this  I  hear?     Dare  any  be  so 
bold  to  sound  retreat  or  parley,  when  I  com- 
mand them  kill? 

59 
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ACT  IV.  SoeiM  8. 


KING  HENRY  VL— PART  II. 


ACT  IV.  8o«ne  9. 


Enter  Buckinoham  and  old  Clifford, 
mth  Forces, 

Btu:L  Ay,  here  they  be  that  dare  and  will 
disturb  thee: 
Know,  Cade,  we  come  ambassadors  from  the 

king 
Unto  the  commons  whom  thou  hast  misled ; 
And  here  pronounce  free  pardon  to  them  all 
That  will  forsake  thee  and  go  home  in  peace. 
Clif.  What  say  ye,  coimtrymen?   will  ye 
relent,  ii 

And  yield  to  mercy  whilst  'tis  offer'd  you; 
Or  let  a  rebel  lead  you  to  your  deaths? 
Who  loves  the  king  and  will  embrace  his 

pardon, 
Fling  up  his  cap,  and  say  **  God  save  his  ma- 
jesty!" 
Who  hateth  him  and  honours  not  his  father, 
Henry  the  Fifth,  that  made  all  France  to 

quake,  • 

Shake  he  his  weapon  at  us  and  pass  by.        is 
All.  God  save  the  king!  God  save  the  king! 
Cade.  What,  Buckingham  and  Clifford,  are 
ye  so  brave  ?    And  you,  base  peasants,  do  ye 
believe  them?  will  you  needs  be  hang'd  with 
^your  pardons  about  your  necks?    [Hath  my 
sword  therefore  broke  through  London  gates, 
that  you  should  leave  me  at  the  White  Hart 
^in  Southwark?    I  thought  ye  would  never 
;  have  given  out  ^  these  arms  till  you  had  re- 
covered your  ancient  freedom:  but  you  are  all 
;  recreants  and  dastards,  and  delight  to  live  in 
;  slavery  to  the  nobility.    Let  them  break  your 
/backs  with  burthens,  take  your  houses  over 
J  your  heads,  ravish  your  wives  and  daughters 
;i  before  your  faces :  for  me,  I  will  make  shift 
^for  one;  and  so,  God's  curse  light  upon  you 

All,  We  '11  follow  Cade,  we  Tl  foUow  Cade  I 
Clif,  Is  Cade  the  son  of  Henry*  the  FifUi, 
That  thus  you  do  exclaim  you  '11  go  with  him? 
Will  he  conduct  you  through  the  heart  of 

France, 
And  make  the  meanest  of  you  earls  and  dukes? 
Alas,  he  hath  no  home,  no  place  to  fly  to;     40 
Nor  knows  he  how  to  live  but  by  the  spoil, 
Unless  by  robbing  of  your  friends  and  us. 

1  Qiven  ou<= given  over.  >  Henry,  here  a  trisyllable. 
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Were 't  not  a  shame,  that  whilst  you  live  at 

jar, 
The  fearful  French,  whom  you  late  vanquisked, 
Should  make  a  start  o'er  seas,  and  vanquish 

you? 
Q  Methinks  already  in  this  civil  broil  ^ 

I  see  them  lording  it  in  London  streets,  \ 

Crying  VUiaco!^  unto  all  they  meet  ]  > 

Better  ten  thousand  base-bom  Cades  miscarry 
Than  you  should  stoop  unto  a  Frenchman's 
mercy.  so 

To  France,  to  France,  and  get  what  you  have 

lost; 
Spare  England,  for  it  is  your  native  coast : 
Henry  hath  money,  you  are  strong  and  manly; 
God  on  our  side,  doubt  not  of  victory. 

AU.  A  Clifford  I  a  Gifford !  we  'D  foUow  the 
king  and  Clifford. 

Cade,  [Atide]  Was  ever  feather  so  lightly 
blown  to  and  fro  as  this  multitude  ?  The  name 
of  Henry  the  Fifth  hales*  them  to  an  hundred 
mischiefs  and  makes  them  leave  me  desolate. 
I  see  them  lay  their  heads  together  to  surprise 
me:  my  sword  make  way  for  me,  for  here  is 
no  staying. — In  despite  of  the  devils  in  hell, 
have  through  the  very  middest  of  you  I  [and  > 
heavens  and  honour  be  witness  that  no  want  ^ 
of  resolution  in  me,  but  only  my  followers' > 
base  and  ignominious  treasons,  makes  me  be-  ^ 
take  me  to  my  heels.  ]  [Exit.  \ 

Buck,  What,  is  he  fled?  Qo  some,  and  fol- 
low him; 
And  he  that  brings  his  head  unto  the  king 
Shall  have  a  thousand  crowns  for  his  reward. — 
[Exeunt  Bome  of  them. 
Follow  me,  soldiers:  we'll  devise  a  mean  7i 
To  reconcile  you  all  unto  the  king.     [Eueunt, 

Scene  IX.     Kenilworth  Catile. 

Trumpets  smtided.  Enter  Kino  Henry, 
QuEffif  Margabet,  and  Somerset,  on  the 
terrace  of  the  castle. 

King,  Was  ever  king  that  joy'd*  an  earthly 
throne. 

And  could  command  no  more  content  than  I  ? 

No  sooner  was  I  crept  out  of  my  cradle 


*  Viliaco,  a  corruption  of  Italian  Vigliaeeo^nMcal 
Hales,  draiTs.  »  Joy'd,  enjoyed. 
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ACT  lY.  SoeiM  9. 


KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  II. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  10. 


But  I  was  made  a  king,  at  nine  months  old. 
Wajs  never*  subject  long'd  to  be  a  king 
As  I  do  long  and  wish  to  be  a  subject 

£nUr  BucKiKOHAM  and  old  Clifford. 

Biici.  Healtii  and  glad  tidings  to  your  ma- 
jesty! 

KtHff.  Why,  Buckingham,  is  the    traitor 
Cade  surprised? 
Or  is  he  but  retired  to  make  him  strong? 

Enter,  hdoWy  a  number  of  Cade's  foUoioers, 
with  halters  about  their  necks, 

Clif,  He  is  fled,  my  lord,  and  all  his  powers 

do  yield ;  lO 

And  humbly  thus,  with  halters  on  their  necks. 
Expect  your  highness'  doom,  of  life  or  death. 
King,  Then,  heaven,  set  ope  thy  everlasting 

gates. 
To  entertain  my  vows  of  thanks  and  praise! — 
Soldiers,  this  day  have  you  redeem'd  your 

lives 
And  showed  how  well  you  love  your  prince 

and  country: 
Continue  still  in  this  so  good  a  mind, 
And  Henry,  though  he  be  infortimate, 
Assure  yourselves,  will  never  be  unkind: 
And  so,  with  thanks  and  pardon  to  you  all,  20 
I  do  dismiss  you  to  your  several  countriea 
AU.  Grod  save  the  king !  Grod  save  the  king! 

Etiter  a  Messenger, 

Mess,  Please  it  your  grace  to  be  advertised 
The  Duke  of  York  \s  newly  come  from  Ireland, 
And  with  a  puissant  and  a  mighty  power 
Of  savage  gallowglaases*  and  stout  kems^ 
Is  marching  hitherward  in  proud  array, 
And  still  proclaimeth,  as  he  comes  along. 
His  arms  are  only  to  remove  from  thee 
The  Duke  of  Somerset,  whom  he  terms  traitor. 
King.  Thus  stands  my  state,  'twixt  Cade  and 
York  distressed;  si 

Like  to  a  ship  that,  having  'scap'd  a  tempest. 
Is  straightway  calm'd,  and  boarded  with*  a 

pirate: 
But  now  is  Cade  driven  back,  his  men  dis- 
persed; 

»  Wa»  n«i»r= there  never  was. 

>  OaUouyUuses,  heavy-armed  Irish  soldiers. 

s  KcTfu,  light-armed  soldiers.  *  With^hy. 


And  now  is  York  in  arms  to  second  him. 

I  pray  thee,  Buckingham,  go  thou  and  meet 

him. 
And  ask  him  what 's  the  reason  of  these  arms. 
Tell   him   111   send   Duke  Edmund  to  the 

Tower; — 
And,  Somerset,  we  will  commit  thee  thither, 
Until  his  army  be  dismiss'd  from  him.  40 

Som,  My  lord, 
1 11  yield  myself  to  prison  willingly. 
Or  unto  death,  to  do  my  country  good. 
King,  [To  BueHngham]  In  any  case,  be  not 
too  rough  in  terms; 
For  he    is   fierce,   and   cannot    brook    hard 
language. 
Bticlr,  I  will,*  my  lord ;  and  doubt  not  so  to 
deal 
As  all  things  shall  redound  unto  your  good. 
King,  Come,  wife,  let's  in,  and   learn  to 
govern  better; 
For  yet  may  England  curse  my  wretched 
reign.  [Flourish,    Exeunt, 

f  Scene  X.    Kent.    IderCs  garden,         \ 

Enter  Cade.  ^ 

Cade.  Fie  on  ambition!  fie  on  myself,  that^ 
have  a  sword,  and  yet  am  ready  to  famish !  ^ 
These  five  days  have  I  hid  me  in  these  woods ^ 
and  durst  not  peep  out,  for  all  the  coimtry  is;! 
laid°  for  me;  but  now  am  I  so  hungry,  tliat  if  > 
I  might  have  a  lease  of  my  life  for  a  thousand  y 
years,  I  could  stay  no  longer.  Wherefore,  on  a-> 
brick  wall  have  I  climb'd  into  this  garden,  to; 
see  if  I  can  eat  grass,  or  pick  a  sallet''  another) 
while,  which  is  not  amiss  to  cool  a  man's  sto-  > 
mach  this  hot  weather.  And  I  think  thiS' 
word  "  sallet "  was  bom  to  do  me  gogd :  for  > 
many  a  time,  but  for  a  sallet,^  my  brain-pan  / 
had  been  cleft  with  a  brown  bill  ;^  and  many  > 
a  time,  when  I  have  been  dry  and  bravely  > 
marching,  it  hath  serv'd  me  instead  of  a  quart  > 
pot  to  drink  in;  and  now  the  word  " sallet '\' 
must  serve  me  to  feed  on.  r 


»  /  vnU,  te.  "  I  will  not  be  too  rough." 

•  Laid,  i.e.  set  with  traps.  ^  SalUty  salad. 

>  But  for  a  sallet,  a  play  on  the  word  sallet,  whidi  also 
means  a  kind  of  helmet 

*  Brown  bill,  a  kind  of  halberd. 
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ACT  IV.  Sceue  10 


KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  II. 


ACT  IV.  Sc«De  10. 


^     Enter  Iden  icith  five  Servants^  wfio  remain 
at  hack, 

Iden.  Lord,  who  would  live  turmoiled  in 
the  court, 
^  And  may  enjoy  such  quiet  walks  as  these? 


Cade.  Iden.  f«rewcll.  and  be  proud  of  thy  victory.    Tell 
Kent  from  me,  the  hath  lost  her  be«t  man.— (Act  It.  10.  77-79.) 


^This  small  inheritance  my  father  left  me      20 
<!  Contenteth  me,  and  worth  a  monarchy. 
<.  I  seek  not  to  wax  great  by  others'  waning,^ 
^Or   gather   wealth,   I    care   not,  with   what 
\         envy : 

»  Waning,  i.e.  loss. 
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fcJufficeth  that  I  have*  maintains  my  state, 
And  sends  the  poor  well  pleased  from  my  gate. 
Cade.  Here's  the  lord  of  the  soil  come  to; 
seize  me  for  a  stray,'  for  entering  his  fee-- 
simple*  without  leave.     Ah,  villain,  thou  wilt 
betray  me,  and  get  a  thousand  crowns  of  the 
king  by  carrying  my  head  to  him:  but  I'll! 
make  thee  eat  iron  like  an  ostrich,  and  swallow  J 
my  sword  hke  a  great  pin,  ere  thou  and  I? 
part 

Iden.  Wliy,   rude    companion,*   whatsoe'er; 
thou  be,  83) 

I  know  thee  not;  why,  then,  should  I  betray 

thee? 
Is 't  not  enough  to  break  into  my  garden,  ; 
And,  like  a  thief,  to  come  to  rob  my  grounds,; 
Climbing  my  walls  in  spite  of  me  the  owner,  ^ 
But  thou  wilt  brave  me  with  these  saucy  terms  ? ' 
Cade.  Brave  thee !  ay,  by  the  best  blood  that  > 
ever  was  broaoh'd,  and  beard  thee  too.  [JSer- 1 
rafits  come  forward]  Look  on  me  well:  I  have^ 
eat  no  meat  these  five  days;  yet,  come  thou  J 
and  thy  five  men,  and  if  I  do  not  leave  you  \ 
all  as  dead  as  a  door-nail,  I  pray  God  I  may 
never  eat  grass  more.  44 

Jden.  Nay,  it  shall  ne'er  be  said,  while  Eng- 
land stands. 
That  Alexander  Iden,  Esquire  of  Kent, 
Took  odds  to  combat  a  ix)or  famish'd  man.       ; 
[lie  signs  to  the  Jive  Servants  to  retire;) 
then  return  to  hack  of  stage.        ') 
Oi)iK>se  thy  steadfast-gazing  eyes  to  mine,         J 
See  if  thou  canst  outface  me  with  thy  looks:    l 
Set  limb  to  limb,  and  thou  art  far  the  lesser;  J 
Thy  hand  is  but  a  finger  to  my  fist,  51  \ 

Tliy  leg  a  stick  compared  with  this  truncheon; 
My  foot  shall  fight  with  all  the  strength  thou 

hast; 
And  if  mine  arm  be  heaved  in  the  air, 
Thy  grave  is  digg'd  already  in  the  earth.  ? 

But  as  for  wonis, — whose  greatness  answers ; 
words,®  ( 

Let  this  my  sword  report  what  8[jeech  for-c 
bears.  c 


«  Snfficeth  that  I  have,  d:c.,  i.e.  "it  is  enough  that  what 
Ihave,  &c."  »  Sf my,  vagrant. 

*  Fee-nmpU,  i.e.  land  held  In  fee-simple. 

ft  Companion,  fellow;  used  contemptuously. 

«  Whose  greatnets.  Jbc.,  i.e.  "  which  of  us  two  in  deeds 
best  answers  to  his  words." 
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ACT  IV.  Scene  10. 


KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  II. 


ACT  V.  Scene  1. 


Cade.  By  my  valour,  the  most  complete 

;  champion  that  ever  I  heard ! — Stepl,  if  thou 

:  turn  the  edge,  or  cut  not  out  the  burly-bon'd 

'  clown  in  chines  of  beef  ere  thou  sleep  in  thy 

sheath,  I  beseech  Grod  on  my  knees  thou 

^ mayst  be  tum'd  to  hobnails.  [They Jiff ht.   Cade 

faiU.]  O,  I  am  slain!  famine  and  no  other  hath 

,  slain  me:  let  ten  thousand  devils  come  against 

me,  and  give  me  but  the  ten  meals  I  have  lost, 

and  I'd  defy  them  alL     Wither,  garden;  and 

be  henceforth  a  burying-place  to  all  that  do 

I  dwell  in  this  house,  because  the  unconquered 

soul  of  Cade  is  fled.  7o 

Iden,  Is 't  Cade  that  I  have  slain,  that  mon- 

^         strous  traitor? 

Sword,  I  will  hallow  thee  for  this  thy  deed. 
And  hang  thee  o'er  my  tomb  when  I  am  dead : 
Ne'er  shall  this  blood  be  wiped  from  thy  point; 
But  thou  shalt  wear  it  as  a  herald's  coat, 
To  emblaze*  the  honour  that  thy  master  got 


Cade.  Iden,  farewell,  and  be  proud  of  thy' 
victory.  Tell  Kent  from  me,  she  hath  lost' 
her  best  man,  and  exhort  all  the  world  to  be  > 
cowards;  for  I,  that  never  feared  any,  am^ 
vanquished  by  famine,  not  by  valour.  si  ? 

[Dies.' 

Iden.  How  much  thou  wrong'st  me,  heaven ;; 

be  my  judge.  ^ 

Die,  damned  wretch,  the  curse  of  her  that^ 

bare  thee;  ^ 

And  as  I  thrust  thy  body  with  my  sword,       J 

So  wish  I,  I  might  thrust  thy  soul  to  hell.        j; 

Hence   will    I  drag  thee  headlong  by  the^J 

heels  ^ 

Unto  a  dunghill  which  shall  be  thy  grave,       { 

And  there  cut  off"  thy  most  ungracious  head;   ;! 

Which  I  will  bear  in  triumph  to  the  king,       ;^ 

Leaving  thy  tnmk  for  crows  to  feed  upon.  90 ' 

[E.veunt  Iden  and  tServants  vrUh  \ 

Cad^s  body.  ]  ^ 


ACT    V. 


Scene  I.     Fields  between  Dartford  and 
Blackkeath. 

The  King's  camp  on  one  side.  On  the  other 
enter  York,  attended  with  drums  and  colours; 
his  forces  at  some  distance. 

York.  From  Ireland  thus  comes  York  to 
claim  his  right, 
And  pluck  the  crown  from  feeble  Henry's  head: 
Ring,  bells,  aloud ;  bum,  bonfires,  clear  and 

bright, 
To  entertain  great  England's  lawful  king. 
;[Ah!  sancta  majestas!^  who  would  not  buy 
'.         thee  dear? 

Let  them  obey  that  know  not  hoW  to  rule; 
'This  hand  was  made  to  handle  nought  but 

gold. 
I  cannot  give  due  action  to  my  words, 
^  Except  a  sword  or  sceptre  balance  it:^ 
.  A  sceptre  shall  it  have,  have  I*  a  soul,  lo 

!On   which    I'll    toes   the   flower-de-luce   of 
France.  ] 


1  Emblaze,  emblazon,  display. 

s  Saticta  majfstasJ  holy  majesty! 

» It,  i.e.  niy  hand.  *  Have  /=aa  1  have. 


Entei'  Bl'ckinoham. 

[Aside]  Whom  have  we  here?     Buckingham, 

to  disturb  me? 
The  king  hath  sent  him,  sure:   I  must  dis- 
semble. 
Buck.  York,  if  thou  meanest  well,  I  greet  thee 
well. 
VorJI:.  Humphrey  of  Buckingham,  I  accept 
thy  greeting. 
Art  thou  a  messenger,  or  come  of  pleasure? 
Buck.  A  messenger  from  Henry,  our  dread 
liege. 
To  know  the  reason  of  these  arms  in  peace; 
Or  why  thou,  being  a  subject  as  I  am,  19 

Against  thy  oath  and  true  allegiance  sworn. 
Should  raise  so  great  a  power  without  his  leave. 
Or  dare  to  bring  thy  force  so  near  the  court. 
York.  [Aside]  Scarce  can  I  speak,  my  choler 
is  so  great: 
[  O,  I  could  hew  up  rocks  and  fight  with  flint, 
I  am  so  angry  at  these  abject  terms; 
And  now,  like  Ajax  Telamonius, 
On  sheep  or  oxen  could  I  sj^end  my  fury.  ] 
I  am  far  better  bom  than  is  the  king, 
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ACT  V.  Scene  1. 


KING  HENRY  VI.~PART  11. 


ACT  V.  Scene  L 


More  like  a  king,  more  kingly  in  my  thoughts: 
But  I  must  make  fair  weather  yet  a  while,  30 
Till  Henry  be  more  weak  and  I  more  strong. — 

0  Buckingham,  I  prithee,  pardon  me, 
That  I  have  given  no  answer  all  this  while; 
My  mind  was  troubled  with  deep  melancholy. 
The  cause  why  I  have  brought  this  army 

hither 
Is  to  remove  proud  Somerset  from  the  king, 
Seditious  to  his  grace  and  to  the  state. 

Bitck,  That  is  too  much  presumption  on  thy 
part: 
But  if  thy  arms  be  to  no  other  end, 
The  king  hath  yielded  unto  thy  demand:      40 
The  Duke  of  Somerset  is  in  the  Tower. 
York.  Upon  thine  honour,  is  he  prisoner? 
Biuik.  Upon  mine  honour,  he  fs  prisoner. 
York,  Then,  Buckingham,  I  do  dismiss  my 
powers. 
Soldiers,  I  thank  you  all;  disperse  yourselves; 
Meet  me  to-morrow  in  Saint  George's  field. 
You  shall  have  pay  and  every  thing  you  wish. 
And  let  my  sovereign,  virtuous  Henry, 
Command  my  eldest  son,  nay,  all  my  sons. 
As  pledges  of  my  fealty^  and  love;  50 

1  '11  send  them  all  as  willing  as  I  live : 
Lands,  goods,  horse,  armour,  any  thing  I  have. 
Is  his  to  use,  so  Somerset  may  die. 

Biick.  York,  I  commend  this  kind  submis- 
sion: 
We  twain  will  go  into  his  highness'  tent 

Enter  King  Henry,  attended. 

King.  Buckin^iam,  doth  York  intend  no 
harm  to  us. 
That  thus  he  marchetb  with  thee  arm  in  arm  ? 

York.  In  all  submission  and  humility 
York  doth  present  himself  unto  your  highness. 
King.  Then  what  intends  these  forces  thou 
dost  bring?  co 

York.  To  heave  the  traitor  Somerset  from 
hence. 
And  fight  against  that  monstrous  rebel  Cade, 
Who  since  I  heard  to  be  discomfited. 

EtUer  Iden,  icith  Cade's  head. 

Iden.  If  one  so  rude  and  of  so  mean  con- 
dition 

>  Fealty,  pronounced  ai  a  tria>ilable. 
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May  pass  into  the  presence  of  a  king, 
Lo,  I  present  yoiu*  grace  a  traitor's  head, 
The  head  of  Cade,  whom  I  in  combat  slew. 
King.  The  head  of  Cade ! — Great  God,  how 
just  art  Thou ! — 
O,  let  me  view  his  visage,  being  dead, 
That    living    wrought    me    such    exceeding 
trouble. —  to 

Tell  me,  my  friend,  art  thou  the  man  that  slew 
him? 
Idea.  I  was,  an 't  like*  your  majesty. 
Kitig.  How  art  thou  call'd?   and  what  is 

thy  degree? 
Iden.  Alexander  Iden,  that 's  my  name; 
A  poor  esquire  of  Kent,  that  loves  his  king. 
BiLck.  So  please  it  you,  my  lord,  't  were  not 
amiss 
He  were  created  knight  for  his  good  service. 
King.  Iden,  kneel  down  [He  hieds].  Iden, 
rise  up  a  knight.  7s 

We  give  thee  for  reward  a  thousand  marks, 
And  will    that  thou  henceforth   attend   on 
ua 
Iden.  May  Iden  live  to  merit  such  a  bounty, 
And  never  live  but  true  unto  his  liege  I  [Bises. 

Enter  Queen  and  Somerset. 

King.    See,  Buckingham,  Somei-set  comes 

with  the  queen: 
Go,  bid  her  hide  him  quickly  from  the  duke. 
Queen.    For  thousaiid  Yorks  he  shall  not 

hide  his  head. 
But  boldly  stand  and  front  him  to  his  face. 
York.  How  now  I  is  Somerset  at  liberty? 
Then,   York,    unloose    thy    long- imprisoned 

thoughts. 
And  let  thy  tongue  be  equal  with  thy  heart. 
Shall  I  endure  the  sight  of  Somerset  ? —        oo 
False  king !  why  hast  thou  broken  faith  with 

me. 
Knowing  how  hardly  I  can  brook  abuse? 
King  did  I  call  thee?  no,  thou  art  not  king. 
Not  fit  to  govern  and  rule  multitudes. 
Which  dar'st  not,  no,  nor  canst  not  rule  a 

traitor. 
That  head  of  thine  doth  not  become  a  crown; 
Thy  hand  is  made  to  grasp  a  jialmer's^  stafi*. 
And  not  to  grace  an  awful  princely  sceptre. 

^  Au't  like,  if  you  please.  5  Palmer" 9,  pilgrim's. 
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^^[Poiiitin^  to  the  crown]    That  gold  must 
J         round  engirt  these  brows  of  mine,  99 

^  Whose  smile  and  frown,  like  to  Achilles'  spear, 
J  Is  able  with  the  change  to  kill  and  cure. 
^  Here  is  a  hand  to  hold  a  sceptre  up, 
'And  with  the  same  to  act^  controlling  laws.] 
Give  place:  by  heaven,  thou  shalt  rule  no  more 
Cer  him  whom  heaven  created  for  thy  ruler. 
tSoin.  O  monstrous  traitor! — I  arrest  thee, 
York, 
Of  capital  treason  'gainst  the  king  and  crown: 
Obey,  audacious  traitor;  kneel  for  grace. 
York.  Wouldst  have  me  kneeU  first  let  me 
ask  of  these,  [pointi?ig  to  his  Attendants] 
If  they  can  brook  I  bow  a  knee  to  man. — 
Sirrah,  call  in  my  sons  to  be  my  bail:  iii 

[Eant  Attendant. 
I  know,  ere  they  will  have  me  go  to  ward,^ 
They  11  pawn  their  swords  for  my  enfranchise- 
ment. 
Queen,  Call  hither  Clifford;  bid  him  come 
amain. 
To  say  if  that  the  bastard  boys  of  York 
Shall  be  the  surety  for  their  traitor  father. 

[Exit  Buckinghum, 
York.  O  blood-bespotted  Neapolitan, 
Outcast  of  Naples,  England's  bloody  scourge ! 
The  sons  of  York,  thy  betters  in  their  birth. 
Shall  be  their  father's  bail;  and  bane  to  those 
That  for  my  surety  will  refuse  the  boys !  121 
See  where  they  come:  I'll  warrant  they'll 
make  it  good. 

Enter,  on  one  side,  Edward  and  Richard 
Plantaoenet,  tinth  Forces;  on  the  other  old 
Clifford  and  his  Son,  with  Forces  also. 

Queen.  And  here  comes  Clifford  to  deny 

their  bail 
C7tf.  Health  and  all  happiness  to  my  lord 
the  King !  [Kneels  to  King  Ilenry. 

York.  I  thank  thee,  Clifford:  say,  what  news 
with  thee? 
Nay,  do  not  fright  us  with  an  angry  look: 
W6  are  thy  sovereign,  Clifford;  kneel  again; 
For  thy  mistaking  so,  we  pardon  thee. 

Clif.  This  is  my  king,  York,  I  do  not  mis- 
take; 129 
But  thou  mistak'st  me  much  to  think  I  do: — 


To  act =io  pnt  in  action. 
VOL.  IL 


>  Ward,  prison. 


To  Bedlam  with  him  I  is  the  man  grown  mad? 
King.  Ay,  Clifford;  a  bedlam  and  ambitious 
humour  1S2 

Makes  him  oppose  himself  against  his  king. 


Men.  Lo,  I  present  your  grace  a  tnftor'i  head.— (Act  r.  1.  «.) 

Clif.  He  is  a  traitor;  let  him  to  the  Tower, 
And  chop  away  that  factious  pate  of  his. 

Queen.  He  is  arrested,  but  will  not  obey; 
His  sons,  he  says,  shall  give  their  words  for 
him. 
Y<yrk,  Will  ycu  not,  sons? 
Edw.  Ay,  noble  father,  if  our  words  will 
serve. 
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Rich.    And    if  words  will  not,  then  our 

weapons  shall.  140 

Clif.  Why,  what  a  brood  of  traitors  have  we 

here! 
York.  Look  in  a  glass,  and  call  thy  image  so : 
I  am  thy  king,  and  thou  a  false-heart  traitor. — 
Call  hither  to  the  stake  my  two  brave  bears,^ 
That  with  the  very  shaking  of  their  chains 
They  may  astonish  these  fell-lurking  curs: 
Bid  Salisbury  and  Warwick  come  to  me. 

[Earit  an  Attendant. 

Enter  Warwick  and  Salisbury,  with  Forces, 

Clif,  Are  these  thy  bears?  we'D  bait  thy 
bears  to  death,  14S 

And  manacle  the  bear-ward  in  their  chains, 
If  thou  dar'st  bring  them  to  the  baiting  place. 
Rich.  Oft  have  I  seen  a  hot  o'erweening  cur 
Run  back  and  bite,  because  he  was  withheld ; 
Who,  being  suffer'd  with*  the  bear's  fell  paw. 
Hath  clapp'd  his  tail  between  his  legs  and 

cried: 
And  such  a  piece  of  service  will  you  do, 
If  you  oppose  yourselves  to  match  Lord  War- 
wick. 
Clif.  Hence,  heap  of  wrath,  foul  indigested  ^ 
lump. 
As  crooked  in  thy  manners  as  thy  shape  1 
York.  Nay,  we  shall  heat  you  thoroughly 

anon. 
Clif  Take  heed,  lest  by  your  heat  you  bum 
yourselvea  leo 

King.  Why, Warwick,  hath  thy  knee  forgot 
to  bow? — 
Old  Salisbury,  shame  to  thy  silver  hair. 
Thou  mad  misleader  of  thy  brain-sick  son ! 
[  What,  wilt  thou  on  thy  death-bed  play  the 

ruffian, 
And  seek  for  sorrow  with  thy  spectacles? — ] 
O,  where  is  faith?  O,  where  is  loyalty? 
If  it  be  banish'd  from  the  frosty  head,         167 
Where  shall  it  find  a  harbour  in*  the  earth? — 
^  f  Wilt  thou  go  dig  a  grave  to  find  out  war, 
'  And  stain  thine  honourable  age  with  blood  ?  ] 
Why  art  thou  old,  and  want'st  experience? 
Or  wherefore  dost  abuse  it,  if  thou  hast  it? 

1  Bears;  the  Bear  and  Bagged  Staff  were  the  cognizaoce 
of  the  house  of  Neville, 
s  Being  suffer'd  with,  ie.  being  allowed  to  engage  with, 
s  Indigested,  shapeless.  4  /n,  on. 
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For  shame !  in  duty  bend  thy  knee  to  me 
That  bows  unto  the  grave  with  mickle^  age. 

Sal.  My  lord,  I  have  considered  with  myself 
The  title  of  this  most  renowned  duke; 
And  in  my  conscience  do  repute  his  grace 
The  rightful  heir  to  England's  royal  seat 

King.  Hast  thou  not  sworn  allegiance  unto 
me? 

Sal.  I  have.  iso 

King.  Cast  thou  dispense  with^  heaven  for 
such  an  oath  ? 

Sal.  It  is  great  sin  to  swear  unto  a  sin; 
But  greater  sin  to  keep  a  sinful  oath. 
[  Who  can  be  bound  by  any  solemn  vow 
To  do  a  murderous  deed,  to  rob  a  man, 
To  force  a  spotless  virgin's  chastity. 
To  reave  ^  the  orphan  of  his  patrimony. 
To  wring  the  widow  from  her  custom'd  right; 
And  have  no  other  reason  for  this  wrong     189 
But  that  he  was  bound  by  a  solenm  oath  ?  ] 

Queen.  A  subtle  traitor  needs  no  sophister.^ 

King.  Call  Buckingham,  and  bid  him  arm 
himself. 

Fork.  Call  Buckingham,  and  all  the  friendc 
thou  hast, 
I  am  resolv'd  for  death  or  dignity. 

Q  Clif  The  first  I  warrant  thee,  if  dreama 
prove  true. 

War.  You  were  best®  go  to  bed  and  dream 
again. 
To  keep  thee  from  the  tempest  of  the  field. 

Clif  I  am  resolv'd  to  bear  a  greater  storm 
Than  any  thou  canst  conjure  up  to-day; 
And  that  I  '11  write  upon  thy  burgonet,*^     200 
Might  I  but  know  thee  by  thy  household 


War.  Now,  by  my  father's  badge,  old  Nevil's 
crest. 
The  rampant  bear  chain'd  to  the  ragged  staff. 
This  day  I  'U  wear  aloft  my  burgonet, 
As  on  a  mountain  top  the  cedar  shows 
That  keeps  his  leaves  in  spite  of  any  storm, 
E'en  to  affright  thee  with  the  view  thereof. 

Clif  And  from  thy  burgonet  I  '11  rend  thy  bear. 


*  Miekle,  great. 

«  Dispense  with,  obtain  dispensation  from. 

f  To  reave,  i.e.  to  bereave. 

»  Sophister,  i.e.  sophistical  arguer. 

»  Ymt  were  best,  it  would  be  best  for  yoiu 

10  Buiyonet,  a  kind  of  helmet. 
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^  And  tread  it  under  foot  with  all  contempt, 
'Despite  the  bear- ward  that  protects  the  bear, 
f      V.  Clif.  And  so  to  arms,  to  arms,  victorious 
'         ^her,  211 

;To  quell  the  rebels  and  their  complices. 

Mick,  Fie  I  charitjr,  for  shame !  speak  not  in 
spite, 
,  For  you  shall  sup  with  Jesu  Christ  to-night 
''     V.  Clif.  Foul  stfgmatic,*  that's  more  than 
>         thou  canst  tell. 

;     liicL  If  not  in  heaven,  you  '11  surely  sup  in 
'         helL  "2  [Exeunt  severaUy. 

ScxirE  IL    Saint  AlbaiCi. 

Alarums:  excursions.    Enter  Warwick. 

War.  Clifford  of  Cumberland,  't  is  Warwick 

calls: 

^  [  And  if  thou  dost  not  hide  thee  from  the  bear, 

^  Now, — when  the  angry  trumpet  sounds  alarum 

^  And  dead  men's  cries  do  fill  the  empty  air, — ] 

Clifford,  I  say,  come  forth  and  fight  with  me: 

'[Proud  northern  lord,  Clifford  of  Cumber- 

'.         land,] 

Warwick  is  hoarse  with  caUing  thee  to  arms. 

Enter  York. 

How  now,  my  noble  lord!  what,  all  afoot? 
York.  The  deadly-handed  Clifford  slew  my 
steed,  0 

But  match  to  match  I  have  encountered  him 
And  made  a  prey  for  carrion  kites  and  crows 
Even  of  the  bonny  beast  he  lov'd  so  welL 

Enter  old  Clifford. 
War.  Of  one,  or  both  of  us,  the  time  is  come. 
York.  Hold,  Warwick,  seek  thee  out  some 
other  chase. 
For  I  myself  must  hunt  this  deer  to  death. 
War.  Then,  nobly,  York;  'tis  for  a  crown 
thou  fight'st — 
As  I  intend,  Clifford,  to  thrive  to-day, 
It  grieves  my  soul  to  leave  thee  unassail'd*  • 

[Exit 
C^if.  What  seest  thou  in  me,  York?  why 
dost  thou  pause? 


1  Stigmatic,  one  on  whom  natore  bat  Mt  the  ttigwia,  or 
mark  of  deformity. 


I        York.  With  thy  brave  bearing  should  I  be 
in  love,  20 

But  that  thou  art  so  fast  mine  enemy. 

Clif.  Nor  should  thy  prowess  want  praise 
and  esteem, 
But  that 't  is  shown  ignobly  and  in  treason. 
York,  So  let  it  help  me  now  against  thy 
sword, 
As  I  in  justice  and  true  right  express  it. 
Clif.  My  soul  and  body  on  the  action^  both! 
York.  A  dreadful  lay!^ — address  thee*  in- 
stantly.        [Theyfight^  and  Clifford  falls. 
Clif  La  Jin  couronne  les  oeuvres.^         [Dies. 
York.  Thus  war  hath  given  thee  peace,  for 
thou  art  still.  29 

Peace  with  his  soul,  heaven,  if  it  be  thy  will  I 

[Exit. 

Enter  Young  Clitford. 

Y.  Clif  Shame  and  confusion!  all  is  on  the 

rout; 
Fear  frames  disorder,  and  disoirder  wounds 
Where  it  should  guard.    O  war,  thou  son  of 

heU, 
Whom  angry  heavens  do  make  their  minister. 
Throw  in  the  frozen  bosoms  of  our  piii  t^ 
Hot  coals  of  vengeance  I    [  Let  no  soldier  fly:  > 
He  that  is  truly  dedicate'  to  war  ^ 

Hath  no  self-love;  nor  he  that  loves  him-^ 

self  ] 

Hath  not  essentially,  but  by  circumstance,  ( 
The  name  of  valour. —  ]  \ 

[Seeing  his  dead  father. 
O,  let  the  vile  world  end. 
And  the  premised^  flames  of  the  last  day 
Knit  earth  and  heaven  together!  42 

^  Now  let  the  general  trumpet  blow  his  blast, '' 
Particularities'*  and  petty  sounds  i 

To  cease !^** — Wast  thou  ordain'd,  dear  father,; 
To  lose  thy  youth  in  peace,  and  to  achieve  ^ 
The  silver  livery  of  advised"  age,  ^ 

And,  in  thy  reverence  and  thy  chair- days,  ^ 

thus  \ 

To  die  in  ruffian  battle  ?  ]    Even  at  this  sight  \ 


«  Action,  combnt  »  Lay,  wager. 

^  Addreti  thee,  prepare  thee. 
»  •*  Th%  end  trmniM  the  tcork."  «  Port,  party. 

^  Dedioato= dedicated. 

*  Premised,  sent  before  thetr  time. 

•  PartietUarUiee,  opposed  to  general  Id  line  above. 

10  To  eeam^  i.e.  to  cause  to  cease,      u  Adnimd,  sedate. 
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My  heart  is  tum'd  to  stone:  and  while  'tis 

mine,  50 

^  It  shall  be  stony.     ^  York  not  our  old  men 


>No  more  will  I  their  babes:  tears  virginal 
$  Shall  be  to  me  even  as  the  dew  to  fire, 


/  -'     >^ 


F.  Clif.  York  not  our  old  men  «parei ; 

No  motre  will  I  their  babes.— <Act  t.  S.  51, 8S.) 


}  And  beauty  that  the  tyrant  oft  reclaims 
J  Shall  to  my  flaming  wrath  be  oil  and  flax.  ] 

Henceforth  I  will  not  have  to  do  with  pity: 
Sf  Meet  I  an  infant  of  the  house  of  York, 
S  Into  as  many  gobbets  will  I  cut  it 
> As  wild  Medea  young  Absyrtus^  did: ] 

In  cruelty  will  I  seek  out  my  fame.  60 

^QCome,  thou  new  ruin  of  old  Clifford's  house: 
)  As  did  ^neas  old  Anchises  bear, 

1  Abtyrtu$t  the  brother  of  Mede*.    (See  note  809.) 
68 


So  bear  I  thee  upon  my  manly  shoulders;        \ 
But  then  ^neas  bare  a  living  load,  64  > 

Nothing  so  heavy  as  these  woes  of  mine.  ^       ] 
[Exit,  hearing  off  his  father, 

[^ Enter  Richard  Plantaqenet  a7id  Somerset^ 
fighting;  Somerset  is  killed.  I 

Rich,  So,  Ue  thou  there; 
For  underneath  an  alehouse'  paltry  sign. 
The  Castle  in  Saint  Alban's,  Somerset 
Hath  made  the  wizard  famous  in  his  death.' 
Sword,  hold  thy  temper;  heart,  be  wrathful^ 
still :  •  70 ; 

Priests  pray  for  enemies,  but  princes  kill.  ]     ^ 

[Exit. 

Alarums:  excursions.     Enter  Kino  Henry, 
Queen  Margaret,  aTid  others  retreating. 

Queen.  Away,  my  lord!  you  are  slow;  for 

shame,  away! 
Ki7ig.  Can  we  outrun  the  heavens?  good 

Margaret,  stay. 
Queen.  What  are  you  made  of?  you'll  nor 
fight  nor  fly: 
Q  Now  is  it  manhood,  wisdom  and  defence,      / 
To  give  the  enemy  way,  and  to  secure  us         ^ 
By  what  we  can,  which  can  no  more  but  fly.]5 

[A  larum  afar  off. 
If    you  be  ta'en,   we  then  should   see  the 

bottom 
Of  all  our  fortunes:  but  if  we  haply  scape, — 
As  well  we  may,  if  not  through^  your  neglect, — 
We  shall  to  London  get,  where  you  are  lov'd 
And  where  this  breach  now  in  our  fortunes 
made  82 

May  readily  be  stopp'd. 

Re-enter  Young  Clifpord. 

Y.  Clif.  But  that  my  heart's  on  future  mis- 
chief set, 
I  would  speak  blasphemy  ere  bid  you  fly: 
But  fly  you  must;  Q  uncurable  discomfit 
Reigns  in  the  hearts  of  all  our  present  part* 
Away,  for  your  relief !  and  we  will  live 
To  see  their  day  and  them  our  fortune  give:] J 
Away,  my  lord,  away!  [Exeunt. 


s  Alluding  to  the  prophecy  of  the  spirit    (See  L  L  88.) 
*  If  not  ihrtmgh,  i.e.  unleae  prevented  hy. 
«  Part = party. 
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ScENB  III.    Fidds  near  St,  Alban^s, 

Alarums,  Retreat,  Flourish;  then  enter  York, 
Richard  Plantaobnet,  Warwick,  and 
Soldiers,  with  drum  and  coUmrs, 

York.  Old  Salisbury,  who  can  report  of  him, 
That  winter  lion,  who  in  rage  forgets 
Aged  contusions  and  all  brush  of  time. 
And,  like  a  gallant  in  the  brow  of  youth. 
Repairs  him  with  occasion?    This  happy  day 
Is  not  itself,  nor  have  we  won  one  foot. 
If  Salisbury  be  lost. 

Rick,  My  noble  father. 

Three  times  to-day  I  holp  him  to  his  horse. 
Three  times  bestrid  him,  thrice  I  led  him  off. 
Persuaded  him  from  any  further  act:  lo 

But  still,  where  danger  was,  still  there  I  met  him ; 
!![  And  like  rich  hangings  in  a  homely  house, 
\  So  was  his  will  in  his  old  feeble  body.  ] 
But,  noble  as  he  is,  look  w^pre  he  comes. 

Enter  Salisbury. 

Sal,  Now,  by  my  sword,  well  hast  thou 
fought  to-day; 
^  the  mass,  so  did  we  alL — I  thank  you, 
Richard: 


God  knows  how  long  it  is  I  have  to  live; 
And  it  hath  pleas'd  him  that  three  times  to- 
day 
You  have  defended  me  from  imminent  death. — 
Well,  lords,  we  have  not  got  that  which  we 
have:^  20 

T  is  not  enough  our  foes  are  this  time  fled. 
Being  opposites  of  such  repairing  nature.* 

York,  I  know  our  safety  is  to  follow  them; 
For,  as  I  hear,  the  king  is  fled  to  London, 
To  call  a  present  court  of  parliament 
Let  us  pursue  him  ere  the  writs  go  forth: — 
What  says  Lord  Warwick?   shall  we  after 
them? 
War.  After  them!  nay,  before  them,  if  we 
can. 
Now,   by  my  faith,  lords,  'twas  a  glorious 

day: 
Saint  Alban's  battle  won  by  famous  York    so 
Shall  be  etemiz'd  in  all  age  to  come. — 
Soimd  drums  and  trumpets, — and  to  London 

all: 
And  more  such  days  as  these  to  us  befall ! 

[Exeunt, 


^ie.*-  We  have  Tiot  secured  that  which  ire  now  posseBS." 

<  i.e.  "Being  enemiefi  so  able  to  recover  from  defeat." 
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NOTES  TO   KING  HENRY  VL— PART  II. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 
1.  King  Henrt  the  Sixth.    See  note  1, 1.  Henry  VI. 

Z.  HuMPHRBT.  DUKE  OF  QL0UCB8TBB,  hiB  uude.  See 
uute  8, 1.  Henry  VL 

5.  Cardinal  Beaufort,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  great- 
uncle  to  the  king.    See  note  5,  L  Henry  VI. 

4.  Richard  Plamtaoenet,  Dnke  of  York.  See  note  7, 
L  Henry  VI.  As  the  children  of  York  figure  in  this  play, 
it  may  be  well  to  record  the  fact  that  Richard  Flantagenet 
married  Cicely  Neville,  daughter  of  Ralph  Neville,  Earl  of 
Westmoreland,  by  his  second  marriage  with  Joan,  daugh- 
ter of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  widow  of 
Sir  Robert  Ferrers.  By  this  marriage  he  obtained  the 
support  of  the  powerful  Neville  family  and  their  many 
connections.  How  many  these  were  may  be  guessed  from 
the  fact  that  Cicely  was  the  eighteenth  of  a  family  of 
twenty-two,  of  whom  the  first  nine  were  by  the  earl's 
first  wife,  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  Hugh,  Earl  of  Staf- 
ford. The  duke  had,  altogether,  by  his  wife  Cicely,  eight 
sons  and  four  daughters.  Four  sons  died  young.  Of  the 
other  four  two  are  mentioned  below,  Edward  and  Richard. 
The  other  two  were  Edmund,  Earl  of  Rutland,  and 
George,  Duke  of  Clarence,  of  whom  memoirs  will  be 
given  in  the  next  play.  Of  the  four  daughters  the  eldest, 
Aune,  married  first,  Henry  Holland,  second  and  last 
Duke  of  Exeter,  who  figures  in  the  next  play;  the  second, 
Elizabeth,  married  John  de  la  Pole,  the  son  of  the  Duke 
of  Suffolk;  the  third,  Margaret,  became  the  third  wife  of 
Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy;  and  the  fourth  died 
young. 

i.  Edward  and  Richard  Plantagenbt.  The  historic 
period  of  this  play  extends  from  April,  1445,  to  May,  1456. 
At  the  latter  date  Edward  was  only  thirteen  years  old, 
having  been  bom  in  1422;  while  Richard  was  barely  three 
years  old,  having  been  bom  in  October,  1462.  The  ac- 
count of  these  two  characters  will  be  more  appropriately 
given  in  the  notes  of  the  next  play. 

6.  Edmuhd  Beaufort,  Duke  of  Somerset,  succeeded 
his  brother.  John  Beaufort,  in  1444.  See  I.  Henry  VI. 
note  «.  Collins  says  (vol.  i.  p.  223)  he  was  "Earl  of 
Mortien  in  Normandy,  and  created  Marquis  of  Dorset  on 
June  24tb,  14a.  In  24th  Henry  VI.  (t.^.  1446)  he  was 
Regent  of  Normandy;  and  in  26th  Henry  VI.  {i.e.  1448) 
created  Duke  of  Somerset."  According  to  Holinshed 
(vol  Ui.  p.  206)  it  would  seem  that  the  Duke  of  York  was 
originally  appointed  Regent  of  France  after  the  decease 
of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  for  a  period  of  five  years,  and 
that  his  appointment  was  to  be  renewed  for  another 
period  of  five  years ;  but  the  Duke  of  Somerset  obtained 
the  ofllce,  and  replaced  the  Duke  of  York  in  1446. 
Somerset's  appointment,  said  to  be  owing  mainly  to  the 


influence  of  Suffolk,  very  much  increased  the  enmity 
which  existed  between  him  and  the  Duke  of  York.  (See 
L  Henry  VL  note  198.)  Both  Collhis  and  French  say  tliat 
he  was  created  Duke  of  Somerset  in  1448,  the  26th  year 
of  Henry  VL's  reign.  By  a  curious  mistake  l)oth  Hall 
and  Holinshed  talk  of  Edmund,  Duke  of  Somerset,  in  the 
year  1440;  while  Holinshed  under  the  year  1438  (vol.  iii. 
p.  192)  says:  "After  this,  Henrie  earle  of  Mortaigne, 
Sonne  to  Edmund  duke  of  Sunimei'set,  ariued  at  Chier- 
burgh  with  fuure  hundred  archers,  and  three  hundred 
speares,  and  passed  through  Nomiandie,  till  he  came 
Into  the  countie  of  Maine."  Under  the  years  1439,  1440, 
Holinshed  gives  an  account  of  the  military  exploits  of  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  whom  he  calls  (vol  iii.  p.  196)  *' Ed- 
mund duke  of  Summerset,"  and  speaks  of  him  as  accom- 
panying the  Duke  of  York,  then  Regent  of  France ;  but 
here  he  only  copies  Hall  (p.  194)  "he  himself  {i.e.  York) 
accompanied  with  Edmond  duke  of  Somereet,  set  forward 
into  the  Ducliie  of  Aniow."  We  must  therefore  suppose 
that  both  Hall  and  Holinshed  have  made  a  mistake. 
What  is  certain  is  that  this  Edmund  was  the  Duke  of 
Somerset  on  whom  devolvecl  the  command  of  the  English 
armies  in  France  after  1445;  he  seems  to  have  been  ex- 
tremely unfortunate.  Lingard  (vol.  iv.  p.  87),  speaking 
of  his  position  in  Normandy,  in  1449,  says:  "  The  Duke  of 
Somerset,  surrounded  with  disaffection  and  treason,  un 
able  to  face  the  enemy  in  the  field,  and  forbidden  to  hope 
for  assistance  from  England,  was  compelled  to  shut  him- 
self up  in  the  capital,  and  to  behold  from  the  walls  of  the 
cavtle  the  fall  of  the  fortresses  around  him."  Opposed  to 
him  was  the  celebrated  Dunois,  the  Bastard  of  Orleans, 
the  most  able  general  on  the  French  side.  Some  attempt 
to  render  him  assistance  seems  to  have  been  made,  on  the 
part  of  the  home  government,  in  1450;  but  the  small 
body  of  men,  sent  to  his  assistance  under  Sir  lliomas 
Kyriel,  were  defeated  April  18, 1450:  and  by  August  in 
that  year,  the  whole  of  Normandy  was  reconquered  by 
the  French,  and  in  another  twelve  months  all  the  English 
possessions  in  France,  except  Calais,  had  submitted  to 
Charles.  In  October,  1450,  the  Duke  of  Somerset  returned 
from  France ;  and,  although  his  ill  fortune  could  not  be 
attributed  to  any  want  of  valour  or  good  faith  on  his 
part,  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  traitor,  and,  together  with 
Suffolk,  became  the  object  of  popular  detestation.  In 
1452.  at  the  instance  of  the  Duke  of  York,  Somerset  was 
ordered  into  custody  on  a  charge  of  treason.  This  charge 
he  retorted  on  his  accuser;  York,  in  his  turn,  was  ar- 
rested, and,  had  the  advice  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset  been 
followed,  would  then  and  there  have  been  executed  as  a 
traitor,  and  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  would,  probably,  never 
have  taken  place.  In  November,  1453,  York  having  been 
recalled  into  the  cabinet,  Somerset  was  committed  to  the 
Tower.  In  the  following  year  the  government  of  Calais 
was  taken  away  from  him  and  given  to  his  rival.    Shortly 
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Afterwards,  the  Ung  having  been  restored  tu  health. 
Somersefc  was  liberated;  the  king  pattiDg  ao  end  to  all 
disputes  between  the  two  rivals  oo  that  point  by  hims^ 
asBinning  the  government  of  Calais.  In  that  year  the 
dames  of  ciril  war  that  had  so  long  been  sroooldering 
borst  forth;  and  in  the  very  Arst  battle,  that  of  St  Albans, 
Bomerset  was  slain.  He  married  Eleanor,  second  daugh- 
ter and  co-heir  of  Bichanl  Beancharop,  Earl  of  Warwick. 
He  had  fonr  sons  and  foor  daoghteriw  Of  these  sons  the 
eldest,  Henry,  the  one  mentioned  in  the  passage  In  Holln- 
shed  alMve.  succeeded  his  father  as  third  dnlce.  He  was 
taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Hexham,  1464,  and  there 
beheaded  by  the  YorkisU  the  day  after  the  batUe.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Edmund,  the  fourth  and  last  duke,  who 
figures  among  the  Dramatis  Personse  in  the  next  play. 
Two  younger  brothers,  John  and  Thomas,  died  without 
issue,  and  with  tliem  terminated  the  male  issue  of  John 
of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster. 

7.  DVEB  OF  Ai'FFOLK.  This  b  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  of 
the  last  play.  (8ee  note  10.)  He  was  created  Marquis  of 
Suffolk  in  1444,  as  a  return  for  his  supposed  good  services 
in  arranging  the  marriage  between  the  king  and  Margaret 
of  Anjou,  and  Duke  of  Suffolk  in  1448.  He  married  Alice, 
widow  of  Thomas  Montacute,  Earl  of  Salisbury.  (See 
L  Henry  VL  note  0.)  She  was  the  Earl  of  Salisbury's 
second  wife,  and  was  granddaughter  of  Chaucer,  the  poet. 
She  had  by  the  duke  two  sons,  of  whom  the  elder,  John 
de  la  Pole,  was  restored  to  the  title  of  Duke  of  Suffolk  in 
the  third  year  of  Edward  IV.  He  married  Elizabeth, 
sister  of  Edward  IV.,  and  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  York 
of  this  play.  Their  son  John,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  was  de- 
clared heir  to  the  crown  by  Bichard  III.,  his  uncle,  in 
default  of  issue  to  his  own  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
This  Lincoln,  in  1487,  countenance<l  the  imposture  of 
lambert  Simnel,  who  pretended  to  be  Edward  Planta- 
genet,  Earl  of  Warwick.  He  was  killed,  with  many  other 
leaders  of  the  insurgents,  at  the  battle  of  Stoke,  on  Jane 
16th,  1487. 

8.  DC  RE  OF  BUCKIHQHAM.  lliis  was  Humphrey  Staf- 
ford, the  only  son  of  the  Stafford  mentioned  in  III.  Henry 

VLLL7-9: 

Ijord  CUflbrd  and  Lord  Stafford,  all  abreast, 
Charg'd  our  ni«in  battle'f  front,  and  breaking  in 
Were  by  the  swords  of  common  soldiers  &lain. 

His  mother  was  Anne  Plantagenet,  eldest  daughter  of 
Thomas  of  Woodstock,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  youngest  son 
of  Edward  III.,  who  was  murdered  at  Calais  in  the  reign 
of  Bichard  11.  He  was  made  Duke  of  Buckingham,  1444, 
just  after  the  king's  marriage  with  Margaret  of  Anjou 
was  decided  upon,  being  one  of  those  upon  whom  the 
king,  at  that  time,  conferred  special  honours,  as  Hall 
says  (p.  204):  "both  for  the  honour  of  his  realme,  and  to 
assure  to  hymself  more  special  frendes.**  He  married 
Anne  Xeville.  third  daughter  of  Balph.  first  Earl  of  West- 
moreland. One  of  his  daughters,  Catherine,  married 
John  Talbot,  the  third  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  grandson 
of  the  great  Lord  Talbot.  Of  his  three  sons  the  eldest, 
Humphrey,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  St.  Albans,  1456. 
He  married  Margaret  Beaufort,  daughter  of  Edmund, 
Duke  of  Somerset.  (See  above,  note  6.)  By  her  he  left  a 
son.  Henry,  who  succeeded  his  grandfather  as  third  duke, 
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and  is  the  Buckingham  of  Bichard  II L  The  third  son, 
John  Stafford,  was  created  Earl  of  Wiltshire  by  Edward  IV. 
(French  says  in  1470X  and  b  alluded  to  in  ILL  Henry  VL 
L  L  14.  15: 

And.  brother,  here's  the  E^ri o/WiJt skirls  blood. 
Whom  1  encounicrd  as  the  battles  join'd. 

According  to  Lingard,  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire  foni^t  on  the 
side  of  the  fjinrastrians  at  the  battle  of  Tuwton  in  1461, 
was  taken  prisoner  while  attempting  to  escape  with  the 
Eail  of  Devon,  and  was  beheaded.  There  must  have 
been  two  persons  with  this  title,  for  Holinshed  mentions 
"the  Earle  of  Wiltshire,  sonne  to  the  Dnke  of  Backing- 
ham  "  as  being  among  the  noblemen  who  accompanied 
King  Edward  on  April  14th,  1470,  when  he  entered  Exeter 
in  pursuit  of  Warwick  and  Clarence.  The  Doke  of  Bock- 
ingham  of  this  play,  however,  was  a  loyal  adherent  of  the 
house  of  Lancaster.  He  was  supposed  to  have  been  con- 
cerned with  Suffolk  in  the  conspiracy  against  Humphrey, 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  in  1446  (see  Holinshed,  voL  Ui.  p.  210); 
and  was  one  of  the  noblemen  specially  denounced  by 
Jack  Cade  in  1450.  He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  >'or- 
thampton,  July  10th,  1460.  In  III.  Henry  VL  he  is 
wrongly  represented  as  having  been  killed  at  the  battle 
of  St.  Albans,  where  Edward  says  (L  L  10-lS): 

Lord  Slalford's  father.  Duke  of  BMcti*tgham, 
Is  either  slain  or  wounded  dangerously ; 
I  cleft  bb  beaver  with  a  downright  blow. 
That  this  is  true,  father,  behold  his  blood. 

9.  Lord  Cufford.  This  is  Thomas,  eighth  Lord  de 
Clifford,  son  of  John  de  Clifford,  and  Elizabeth  Percy, 
the  daughter  of  Hotspur,  by  his  wife  Elizabeth,  eldest 
daughter  of  Edmund  Mortimer,  third  Earl  of  March. 
(See  I.  Henry  VI.  note  IS.)  Lord  de  Clifford  was  there- 
fore directly  descended  from  Edward  III.  through  his 
maternal  grandmother.  He  was  sheriff  of  Westmoreland, 
1422,  and  appears  to  have  sat  in  parliament  from  the  fif- 
teenth to  the  thirty-first  years  of  Henry  VL  He  was  the 
only  son.  After  his  father's  decease,  his  mother  married 
Balph  Neville.  Earl  of  Westmoreland.  Lord  aifford  was 
a  most  ardent  Lancastrian.  He  was  killed  at  the  battle 
of  St.  Albans,  May  22d.  1455,  when  only  forty  years  old. 
He  married  Joan,  daughter  of  Lord  Dacre  of  Gilsland,  by 
whom  be  had  four  sons  and  iive  daughters.  The  eldest 
son,  John  de  Clifford,  is  the  Young  Clifford  of  this  and  the 
Lord  Clifford  of  the  following  play. 

10.  Earl  of  Salisbury  was  Bichard  Neville,  the  father 
of  the  king-maker.  (See  I.  Henry  VI.  note  8,  second 
paragraph.)  At  first  attached  to  Henry  VI.  he  was  after- 
wards induced  by  family  ties  to  join  the  party  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  who  had  married  his  sister.  (See  above, 
note  4.)  He  held  the  chief  command  in  the  army  of  tlie 
Yorkisto  at  the  first  batUe  of  St.  Albans,  1455.  After 
that  an  earnest  attempt  was  made  to  reconcile  the  two 
factions,  an  attempt  which  promised  at  first  to  be  success- 
ful. Two  years  passed  without  any  sign  of  renewed  hos- 
tilities between  them,  and  in  1457,  according  to  Fabyan 
(p.  631):  "the  quene  suspectynge  the  cytie  of  London, 
and  demyd  it  to  be  more  fauourable  vnto  the  duke  of 
Yorkys  partye  than  hyrs,  causyd  the  king  to  remoue  from 
London  vnto  Couentre,  and  there  helde  hym  a  louge 
season.    In  wbicbe  tyme  the  duke  of  Yorke  was  sent  for 
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tliyther  by  pryuey  seale,  with  also  the  erle  of  Saletbury, 
and  the  erle  of  Warwyke,  where,  by  covyne  of  the  queae, 
they  were  all  ill  in  great  daunger.  Howe  be  it  by  mon- 
yaahement  of  theyr  frendys  they  escapyd;  and  loone  after 
the  sayd  dnke  or  erle  went  into  the  Northe,  and  the  erle 
of  Warwyke,  with  a  goodly  company,  saylyd  vnto  Calays." 
The  very  next  year  an  affray  took  place  between  one  of 
the  Benrants  of  the  king  and  a  servant  of  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  and  the  hoUownest  of  the  peace  which  the 
gentle  Henry  had  patched  up  between  the  two  factions 
was  soon  made  manifest.  Warwick  having  been  threat- 
ened by  some  of  the  king's  servants  professed  to  be  in 
fear  of  his  life,  and  took  refuge  at  Calais.  Seeing  that 
Warwick  had  escaped,  the  queen  with  her  party  resolved 
to  attack  the  Earl  of  Salisbury;  and  Lord  Audley.  with 
ten  thousand  men,  was  sent  to  arrest  him  and  bring  him 
prisoner  to  London  (see  Fabyan,  p.  6S4X  Salisbury, 
though  at  the  head  of  a  much  smaller  force,  attacked 
Lord  Audley  at  Bloreheath  in  Staffordshire.  The  battle 
was  very  fiercely  contested.  Salisbury's  forces  did  not 
number  more  than  half  of  that  of  his  opponent;  but  he 
gmined  a  complete  victory  and  Lord  Audley  was  slain. 
The  number  of  killed  amounted  to  2400  in  this  battle, 
which  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  renewal,  if  not  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  war.  After  the  battle  of  St. 
Albans  the  Duke  of  York  made  a  quasi-submission  to  the 
king  in  the  parliament  held  at  Coventry  in  1400.  Salisbury 
was  attainted  of  high  treason  as  well  as  the  other  lords 
who  had  Joined  the  Duke  of  York,  and  in  the  same  year 
the  battle  of  Northampton  was  fought,  in  which  Salisbury 
took  an  important  part,  and  the  king's  forces  were  de- 
ft ated;  but  fortune  changed  in  the  next  year;  for,  at  the 
baUle  of  Wakefield,  the  Dnke  of  York  was  killed ;  SaUsbury 
and  others  being  taken  prisoners,  were  beheaded  at 
Pomfret  by  order  of  the  queen.  By  his  wife  Alice  be  had 
six  sons  and  six  daughters.  Of  the  daughters,  Eleanor  and 
Catherine  married  respectively  Lord  Stanley  and  Lord 
Hastings,  who  both  appear  among  the  Dramatis  Personss 
of  Richard  IIL ;  while  Mai^^aret  became  the  wife  of  the 
Earl  of  Oxford  who  figures  in  the  next  play.  Of  the  sons 
the  eldest,  Richard,  is  the  celebrated  king-maker.  The 
second.  Sir  Thomas  Neville,  was  killed  at  Wakefield. 
The  third,  John  Neville,  is  the  Marquis  of  Montague  in 
III.  Henry  VL;  and  the  fourth,  George  Neville,  was 
made  Archbishop  of  York.  The  two  remaining  sons  died 
young.  The  brother,  whose  death  is  alluded  to,  III.  Henry 
YI.  iL  8.  15,  was  a  bastard.    (See  note  162  on  that  play.) 

11.  Babl  of  Wabwick.  Richard  Neville,  Eari  of 
Warwick,  known  as  the  King-maker,  really  makes  his 
first  appearance  in  this  play.  (See  I.  Henry  VI.  note  8.) 
He  seems  not  to  have  come  into  any  prominence  until  the 
battle  of  St  Albans,  1466.  From  that  day  he  became  one 
of  the  leaders,  if  not  absolutely  the  chief  leader,  of  the 
Yorkist  party.  Towards  the  end  of  the  same  year,  the 
Duke  of  Yoric  having  been  appointed  protector  of  the 
realm  during  the  illness  of  the  king,  the  Earl  of  Salisbury 
was  made  chancellor,  and  his  son  Warwick  governor  of 
Calais.  In  1458  the  custody  of  the  sea  was  taken  from  the 
Dnke  of  Exeter,  and  given  to  Warwick  for  a  term  of  five 
years.  On  May  29th  of  that  same  year  he  attacked  a  fleet 
of  twenty-eight  sail  with  a  very  inferior  force.    Fabyan 


(p.  633)  says  that  they  were  Spanish  ships,  but  they  appear 
really  to  have  been  a  fleet  belonging  to  the  citizens  of 
Lubeck;  and  complaint  Iiaving  been  made  against  Warwick 
of  this  wanton  attack  upon  them,  he  was  summoned  to 
attend  at  Westminster,  on  which  occasion  the  affray, 
mentioned  above  in  note  10,  took  place.  Before  taking 
his  departure  for  Calais  he  appears  to  have  arranged  with 
his  father  and  with  the  Duke  of  York  a  plan  of  the  future 
campaign;  and  on  his  return  to  France  he  immediately 
set  to  work  to  enlist  under  him  the  veterans  who  had 
served  in  Normandy  and  Guienne.  In  September  of  next 
year  he  Joined  the  Duke  of  York  and  his  father  at  Ludlow. 
Tlie  greater  part  of  these  veterans  seem  to  have  been 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Andrew  Trollope.  who,  on 
finding  the  real  purpose  of  the  Yorkists  was  treasonable, 
deserted  to  the  king  with  all  his  soldiers.  This  alarmed 
the  Yorkists,  and  they  broke  up  their  force^  Warwick 
returning  to  Calais.  In  November  of  the  same  year  a 
parliament  was  held  at  Coventry,  in  which  an  attainder 
was  passed  against  the  Duke  of  York  and  all  his  party, 
including  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  was  now  superseded 
both  in  the  government  of  the  fleet  and  in  the  government 
of  CaUds;  in  that  of  the  former  by  the  Duke  of  Exeter, 
and  in  that  of  the  latter  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset;  but 
most  of  the  ships  as  well  as  the  town  of  Calais  remained 
faithful  to  Warwick.  His  popularity  was  such  that  he 
was  now  recognteed  by  the  Duke  of  York  himself  as  the 
chief  hope  of  his  party.  On  July  10, 1460.  the  battle  of 
Northampton  took  place,  in  which  the  Yorkists  under 
Warwick  were  victorious,  and  King  Henry  was  taken 
prisoner.  At  the  end  of  the  same  year,  on  December  30th, 
the  battle  of  Wakefield  was  fought,  in  which  York  was 
killed  and  his  army  totally  defeated  by  the  Lancastrians 
under  Queen  Margaret  Warwick  took  no  part  in  this 
battle;  but  on  February  17th  of  the  same  year  he  was 
defeated  at  St  Albans  by  the  Queen's  army,  and  King 
Henry,  who  was  under  the  Earl's  charge,  was  restored  to 
his  wife  and  son.  In  spite  of  this  victory,  York's  eldest 
son,  Edward,  succeeded  in  uniting  his  forces  with  those 
of  Warwick.  He  entered  London  on  March  4th,  and  was 
proclaimed  king,  under  the  title  of  Edward  IV.,  on 
March  29th.  In  the  following  year.  1461.  the  battle  of 
Towton  was  fought  llie  Lancastrians  were  completely 
defeated ;  and  the  popularity  of  Edward  IV.  was  such 
that  Warwick  ceased  to  occupy  that  paramount  position 
among  the  Yorkists  which  he  had  hitherto  enjoyed. 
Whether  his  real  reason  for  deserting  the  Y^orkists  and 
Joining  the  Lancastrians  was  that  given  by  the  old 
chroniclers,  and  alluded  to  in  III.  Henry  VI.  iii.  8.  188, 
may  be  doubted.  Perhaps  the  insult  offered  by  the  king 
to  one  of  his  female  relatives  was  a  mere  excuse,  snatched 
at  by  one  who,  having  been  so  long  accustomed  to  play 
the  first  r6Ie,  now  found  himself  cast  for  an  inferior  part 
Be  this  as  it  may,  either  personal  pique  or  disappointed 
ambition  induced  the  great  eari,  in  1470.  to  declare 
himself  in  favour  of  Henry  VI.  By  the  end  of  this  year 
Henry  was  again  King  of  England,  and  Warwick  had 
again  resumed  his  offices  as  Chamberlain  of  England  and 
Captain  of  Calais.  In  March  of  the  following  year  Edward, 
having  been  formally  deposed,  landed  with  a  few  hundred 
men  at  Ravenspurg.  At  first  there  seemed  little  chance 
of  his  regaining  the  crown  he  had  lost;  but  Clarence,  who 
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had  ftlreftdy  b«en  faithleas  to  the  memory  of  his  father 
and  to  the  cause  of  his  brother,  once  more  played  the 
traitor,  and  deserted  his  father-in-law,  Warwick,  at  the 
most  critical  moment  Late  on  Easter  eve.  1471,  the  fatal 
l>attle  of  Bamet  was  fought;  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
slaughter,  which  has  perhaps  been  exaggerated  by  some 
of  the  chroniclers,  though  it  was  undoubtedly  very  great, 
the  king-maker  fell.  His  body  was  found  in  a  somewhat 
remote  spot,  stripped  of  its  armour;  it  was  afterwards 
exposed,  with  all  indignity,  for  three  days  on.  the  pave- 
ment of  St  Paul's,  and  then  buried  in  the  abbey  of 
Bilsam.  Thus  died  the  great  earl,  the  last,  it  may  be 
said,  of  those  powerful  nobles  who  were  subjects  only  in 
name,  who,  by  their  personal  qualities,  immense  posses- 
sions, and  well-organized  bands  of  followers,  virtually  held 
the  fate  of  England  in  their  own  hands.  By  his  wife  he 
had  no  sons,  only  two  daughters,  the  elder  of  whom, 
Isabel,  was  married  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence;  the  second. 
Lady  Anne,  married  Prince  Edward,  tlie  son  of  Henry  VL, 
and  is  the  "  Lady  Anne  "  of  Bichard  IIL 

U.  Lord  Scales.  Thomas  Scales,  seventh  Lord  Scales, 
Eon  of  Bobert  Lord  Scales  and  his  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  William  Lord  Bardolt  He  succeeded  his  brother 
Richard,  1418.  French  says  (p.  162):  "He  was  much 
engaged  in  tlie  wars  of  Henry  V.  in  France;"  but  I  find  no 
mention  of  him  at  all  in  Holinshed  till  the  very  last  year 
of  Henry  V.'s  reign;  when  he  was  sent  by  the  Earl  of  Suf- 
folk with  other  commanders  against  Sir  Oliver  Mannie 
whom  tliey  defeated  "  at  a  place  called  Le  parke  leues  que. 
in  English,  The  bishop's  parke  "  (vol  ill.  p.  130).  The  next 
year  he  assisted  at  the  siege  of  Port  Meiilan.  He  was 
sent  with  Sir  John  Fastolfe  in  the  next  year  to  conquer 
"  the  countries  of  Aniow  and  Elaine  "  (Holinshed,  vol  ill 
p.  143).  In  1427  Lord  Scales  distinguished  himself  by 
remarkable  courage  in  an  engagement  fought  near  St 
Michael's  Mount  during  tlie  siege  of  Pontorson.  After 
this  he  seems  to  have  been  associated  in  the  command 
witli  Talbot,  and  uas  taken  prisoner  with  him  at  the 
battle  of  Patay.  During  the  insurrection  of  Jack  Cade, 
Lord  Scales  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Tower  of 
London.  He  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Garter  by 
Henry  VI.,  and  faithfully  adhered  to  the  Lancastrian 
liarty.  During  the  civil  war,  in  1459,  he  went  with  the 
l^arl  of  Wiltshire  to  Newbury,  and  took  part  in  the  cruel 
inquisition  there,  by  which  all  who  favoured  the  party  of 
the  Duke  of  York  were  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  plundered  of  all  their  pro- 
perty. This  was  one  of  the  acts  on  the  part  of  the 
Lancastrians  which  earned  them  the  hatred  of  the 
people.  In  the  very  next  year  Lord  Scales  met  with  his 
death.  After  the  battle  of  Northampton,  the  Tower  of 
London  was  surrendered  to  Edward,  Earl  of  March  (after- 
wards Edward  IV.),  and,  as  Holinshed  narrates  (voL  iii 
p.  261) :  "  the  lord  Scales  suspecting  the  sequele  of  the 
deliuerie  thereof,  tooke  a  wherrie  priuilie,  intending  to 
have  fled  to  the  queene ;  but  he  was  espied  by  diuerse 
watermen  belonging  to  the  earle  of  Warwike  (which 
waited  for  foorth  comming  on  the  Thames)  and  suddenlie 
taken,  was  shortlie  slaine  with  manie  darts  and  daggers, 
and  his  bodie  left  naked  and  all  bloudie  at  the  gate  of  the 
cUnke,  and  afttr  was  buried  in  the  church  adioininf." 
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He  married  Emma,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  John  Wales- 
borouglL  By  her  he  had  one  son,  who  died  before  his 
father;  and  an  only  daughter,  Elisabeth,  who,  becoming 
his  heiress,  married,  first.  Sir  Henry  Bonrchier,  and, 
secondly.  Sir  Anthony  Woodville,  the  Lord  Bivers  of 
Richard  III.,  who  became  Lord  Scales  in  right  ot  his  wife. 

11  Lord  Sat.  This  is  Sir  James  Fienee  (or  Fiennes). 
second  son  of  Sir  William  Fienes,  who  was  the  only  son 
of  Sir  William  Fienes  and  Joan  de  Say,  his  wife,  third 
sister  and  co-heir  to  William  de  Say.  The  elder  brother. 
Sir  Roger  de  Fienes,  obtained  from  Henry  V.,  in  1418, 
the  lordship  of  De  la  Court,  and  part  of  the  bailiwick  of 
CtiWL  in  Normandy.  In  1410  he  was  made  Captain  of 
Arques,  and  in  1447  he  was  summoned  to  parliament  as 
Lord  Say  and  Sele  in  right  of  his  mother  Joan  mentioned 
above.  In  the  same  parliament  he  was  made  a  baron  of 
Great  Britain  by  the  same  title  of  Say  and  Sele;  and  In 
February  of  the  same  year  he  was  made  Constable  of 
Dover  and  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports;  in  August  he 
was  made  Constable  of  the  Tower  of  London,  during  the 
minority  of  Uie  son  of  the  Duke  of  Exeter;  and  on  Octo- 
ber SO,  1449,  he  was  made  Lord  Treasurer.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  unpopular  ministers,  and  was  included  in 
the  impeachment  by  the  House  of  (dromons  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  1450,  with  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  and  others. 
The  rebellion  of  the  Kentish  men  breaking  out,  the  kin;; 
committed  Lord  Say  to  the  Tower,  in  order  to  appease 
the  popular  clamour.  When  the  rebels  entered  London 
they  took  him  by  force  out  of  the  Tower;  and,  in  spite 
of  his  claiming  the  privilege  to  be  tried  by  his  peers, 
brought  him  before  the  Lord  Umjot  and  other  justices; 
then,  after  what  could  scarcely  be  called  a  trial,  he  was 
dragged  off  to  the  Standard  In  Cheapside,  where  the 
rebels  beheaded  him;  and,  after  stripping  his  body  naked, 
caused  it  to  be  dragged  at  a  horse's  tail  into  Southwark. 
and  there  hanged  and  quartered.  His  execution  occurred 
on  July  4, 1451.  He  left  one  son.  Sir  William  Fienes,  who 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Bamet,  April  14, 1471,  fighting 
on  the  side  of  King  Edward. 

14.  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford  and  William  Stafford, 
his  brother,  'i'hefie  brothers  were  sons  of  Sir  Humphrey 
Stafford,  who  died  in  142a  French  says  (p.  165):  "  They 
were  the  sons  of  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford,  of  Grafton  (ob. 
7  Henry  VI X  by  his  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  co-heir  of 
Sir  John  Burdett,  of  Huncote.  The  elder  of  the  brothers. 
Sir  Humphrey,  was  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Gloucester,  2 
and  9  Henry  VI."  According  to  Fuller,  "he  was,  by  King 
Henry  VL,  made  governor  of  Calais"  (Worthies.  voL  iL  p. 
258).  Hall  gives  the  following  account  of  his  death;  the 
king  having  gone  against  Jack  Cade  and  the  Kentish  rebels 
who  were  encamped  on  Blackheath,  Cade,  "entendyng  to 
bryng  the  kyng  farther,  within  the  compasse  of  his  net, 
brake  vp  bis  campe,  and  retyred  backwarde  to  the  towne 
of  Seuenocke  in  Kent,  and  there  exspectynge  his  pray, 
encamped  him  selfe,  and  made  his  abode.  The  Quene, 
which  bare  the  rule,  beyng  of  his  retrayte  well  aduer- 
tised,  sent  syr  Humfrey  Stafford  knyght,  and  William  his 
brother  with  many  other  gentelmen,  to  folow  the  chace 
of  the  Kentishmen.  thinkynge  that  they  had  fledde,  but 
yerely,  they  were  desceuyed:  for  at  the  fyrst  skyrmish. 
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both  the  Staffordes  were  ilayne.  aud  all  their  companye 
Bliamfolly  diflcomflted."  .  .  .  Further  on  he  says:  "When 
Uie  Kentish  capitayn,  or  ye  oonetons  Cade,  had  thus  ob- 
teyiied  victory,  and  Blayne  the  two  valeannt  Staffordes, 
be  appareled  hym  setfe  in  their  rich  armnre,  and  so  with 
pompe  and  glory  returned  agayn  toward  London"  (p. 
220X  Sir  Humphrey  married  Eleanor,  daughter  and  heir 
of  Sir  Thomas  Aylesbury,  Knight,  of  Blatherwiclc.  Their 
■on.  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford  of  Grafton,  fought  on  the  side 
of  Richard  UI.  at  Bos  worth,  and  was  amongst  those  who 
fled  from  the  battle-field  and  took  sanctuary  in  St.  John's 
Church  at  Gloucester,  with  his  brother  Thomas  Stafford 
and  Lord  LoTeL  He  appears  to  have  gone  af terwanls  to 
the  sanctuary  at  Colchester,  to  have  left  there  in  1486, 
the  first  year  of  Henry  VII. 's  reign,  and  to  have  Joined 
T«ord  LoTel  in  his  rebellion.  After  the  defeat  of  that 
nobleman  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford 
and  his  brother  Thomas  fled  to  Colnham,  a  village  about 
two  miles  from  Abingdon.  That  sanctuary  being  pro- 
nounced not  a  sufficient  defence  against  traitors,  he  was 
taken  thence,  brought  to  the  Tower,  and  executed  at 
Tyburn,  his  brother  Thomas  being  pardoned.  From  this 
family  of  Stafford  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
descended  by  his  mother's  side. 

15.  Sir  Johh  Starlby  was  the  third  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Stanley,  first  Lord  Stanley,  and  of  his  wife  Joan,  daughter 
and  co-heir  of  Sir  Robert  Goushlll,  her  mother  being 
Elizabeth  daughter  and  heir  of  Richard  Fitx  Alan,  Earl 
of  Arundell,  and  descended  from  Edward  I.  Lord  Stanley 
had  four  sons,  of  whom  the  eldest.  Thomas  Stanley,  is 
the  Lord  Stanley  in  Richard  III.,  afterwards  first  Earl 
"f  Derby.  The  second.  Sir  William  Stanley,  is  a  char- 
acter in  the  next  play.  Sir  John  Stanley  is  generally 
known  as  Sir  John  Stanley  of  Weever,  having  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Thomas  Weever  of 
Weever,  in  the  county  of  Chester.  From  him  is  descended 
the  present  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley,  and  the  late  Dean 
of  Westminster.  Little  mention  of  him  is  made  in  his- 
tory. Hall  tells  us  (p.  202)  that  the  Duchess  of  Glouces- 
ter, after  her  conviction  for  sorcery  and  treason,  was 
"adiudged  to  perpetuall  prisone  in  the  Isle  of  Man, 
voder  the  kepyng  of  sir  Ihon  Staley,  knyght" 

16.  Vaux.  He  was  the  son  of  Sir  William  Vaux  of 
Harrowden,  and  Matilda,  daughter  of  Sir  Walter  Lucy. 
He  was  a  faithful  adherent  of  Henry  VI.,  and  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Tewksbury,  1471.  His  son  Nicholas,  who 
is  a  character  in  Henry  VIII.,  was  restored  to  his  estates 
by  Henry  VII.,  and  was  created  first  Lord  Vaux  by  Henry 
VIIL 

17.  Matthbw  Gouoh,  who  is  only  a  penona  muta  in 
this  play,  was  a  member  of  a  Welsh  family,  one  of  whose 
descendants  in  1796  became  Lord  Calthorpe.  The  name 
of  Oough  or  Goffe  occurs  frequently  in  the  Chronicles;  he 
having  distinguished  himself  on  several  occasions  in  the 
war  with  France.  He  was  one  of  those  who  escaped  after 
the  very  disastrous  battle  of  Fonrmigny  on  April  18, 1450. 
He  was  killed  on  London  Bridge  by  the  rebels  under 
Cade.  Hall,  in  recording  his  death,  speaks  of  him  (p.  222) 
as  "a  man  of  great  wit,  much  experience  in  feates  of 
chiualrie,  the  which  in  continual  warres.  had  valeauntly 


serued  the  kyng  and  his  father,  in  the  partes  bcy6d  the 
•ea  (as  before  ye  have  hearde)." 

18.  Alexander  Iden.  In  his  History  of  Kent,  under 
Ripley,  Hasted  says:  "  The  Idens  were  a  family  of  great 
antiquity  and  good  estate  about  Iden,  in  the  county  of 
Sussex,  and  Rolveden  in  this  county,  and  in  them  it  con- 
tinued down  to  Alexander  Iden,  who  resided  here  in  the 
28th  year  of  K.  Henry  VI.,  the  latter  half  of  which  year 
he  was  sheriff  of  this  county,  being  appointed  to  that 
office  on  the  death  of  William  Crowmer,  Esq.,  who  had 
been  put  to  death  by  the  rebel  Cade  and  his  followers." 
Under  Hothfleld  the  same  writer  says:  "  Jack  Cade,  de- 
serted by  his  followers,  concealed  himself  in  the  wood.s 
near  this  place,  belonging  to  Ripley  Manor,  in  Westwell. 
soon  after  which  he  was  discovered  by  Alexander  Iden, 
esq.,  Sheriff  of  this  county,  as  some  sf^,  in  a  field  belong- 
ing to  that  manor  in  Westwell  parish,  but  by  others  in  a 
field  of  this  parish,  still  named  from  that  circiunstance 
Jack  Cade's  field."  Holinshed  says  it  was  at  Hothfleld  in 
Sussex.  Iden  was  subsequently  appointed  Governor  of 
Rochester  Castle,  and  was  again  Sheriff  of  Kent  in  145G. 
1457.  He  married  the  widow  of  his  predecessor,  tlie 
daughter  of  the  Lord  Say  mentioned  above  (note  13). 

19.  Hume,  Southwell,  Bolinobroke.  Of  these  char- 
acters there  is  no  more  to  say  than  to  quote  Hall  (p.  202): 
"At  the  same  season,  wer  arrested  as  ayders  and  coun- 
sailers  to  the  sayde  Duchesse,  Thomas  Southwel,  prieste 
and  chanon  of  saincte  Stephens  in  Westmynster,  Ihuu 
Hum  priest,  Roger  Bolyngbroke,  a  conyng  nycromancier, 
and  Margerie  lourdayne,  sumamed  the  witche  of  Eye.  to 
whose  charge  it  was  laied,  yt  thei.  at  the  request  of  the 
duchesse,  had  deuised  an  image  of  waxe.  representyng 
the  k>'nge,  whiche  by  their  sorcery,  a  litle  and  litle  c6- 
sumed,  entendyng  therby  in  cdclusion  to  waist,  and 
destroy  the  kynges  person,  and  so  to  bryng  hym  deatli, 
for  the  which  treison.  they  wer  adiudged  to  dye.  &  so 
Margery  lordayne  was  brent  in  smithfelde,  &  Roger 
Bolyngbroke  was  drawen  and  quartered  at  tlbome,  tak- 
yng  vpd  his  death,  that  there  was  neuer  no  suche  tliyug 
by  theim  ymagined,  Ihon  Hum  had  his  pardon.  <Sr  South- 
wel died  in  the  Toure  before  execution:  the  duke  of 
Gloucester,  toke  all  these  thynges  paciently,  and  saied 
liUe." 

Bolingbroke  was  one  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's  chap- 
lains. He  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  is  spoken 
of  by  William  Wyrcester,  a  contemporary  writer,  in  tlie 
following  words  (Annales  Rerum  Anglicarum,  sub  anno 
1440):  "Clericus  famosisstmus  unus  illorum  in  toto  niundn 
in  astronomia  et  arte  nigromantica;"  meaning  that  he 
was  one  of  the  most  famous  in  the  world  of  those  famous 
in  astronomy  and  the  necromantic  art  The  Duke  of 
Gloucester  was  a  great  patron  of  learned  men. 

90.  Thomas  Horner.  This  incident  of  the  armourer  and 
his  servant  is  thus  narrated  by  Hall  (p.  207):  "  This  yere, 
an  Armerars  Mruaunt  of  London,  appeled  his  master  of 
treason,  whiche  offered  to  be  tried  by  battaill.  At  tlie 
dale  assigned,  the  frendes  of  the  master,  brought  hym 
Malmesey  and  Aqua  vite,  to  comforte  hym  with  all,  but 
it  was  the  cause  of  his  and  their  discomforte:  for  he 
poured  in  so  much  that  when  he  came  into  the  place  in 
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Smithfelde,  where  he  sliould  flglit,  botlie  his  witte  and 
strength  failed  hym:  and  so  he  beyng  a  tall  and  a  hardye 
personage,  ouerladed  with  hote  drynkes,  was  vanqueshed 
of  his  seruaunte,  beyng  but  a  cowarde  and  a  wretche, 
whose  body  was  drawen  to  Tibome,  and  there  hanged 
and  behedded."  According  to  Douce  (p.  317):  "The  real 
names  of  these  combatants  were  John  Daveysand  William 
Catour,  as  appears  from  the  original  pi^cept  to  the 
sheriffs  still  remaining  in  the  Exchequer,  commanding 
tlieui  to  prepare  the  barriers  in  Smithfield  for  the  combat. 
The  names  of  the  sheriflFs  were  Godfrey  Boloyne  and 
Robert  Uorne;  and  the  latter,  which  occurs  In  the  page 
of  Fabian's  chronicle  that  records  the  duel,  might  have 
suggested  the  name  of  Homer  to  Shakespeare.  Stow  is 
the  only  historian  who  has  preserved  the  servant's  name 
which  was  David."  Stow's  account  is  as  follows  (edn. 
1592):  "John  Dauid  appeached  his  master  William  Catur 
an  Armorer  dwelling  In  S.  Dunstones  Parish  in  Fleete- 
street,  of  treason,  and  a  day  being  assigned  them  to 
fight  in  Smithfield,  the  master  being  welbeloued,  was 
so  cherished  by  his  friends,  and  plied  so  with  wine,  that 
being  therewith  ouercome,  was  also  vnluckely  slaine  by 
his  seruant"  (Chronicles,  p.  649). 

81.  Jack  Cade.  Hall  says  (p.  220):  "A  certayn  yongroa  of 
a  goodely  stature,  and  pregnaunt  wit,  was  entised  to  take 
vpon  him  the  name  of  Ihon  Mortyroer,  all  though  his 
name  were  Ihon  Cade,  and  not  for  a  small  polide,  think- 
ing that  by  that  surname,  the  lyne  and  lynage  of  the 
assistente  house  of  the  erle  of  ^farche,  which  were  no 
small  number,  should  be  to  hym  both  adherent,  and 
fauorable. "  Carte,  in  his  History  of  England  (1760),  gives 
the  following  account  of  Cade,  taking  the  facts  as  to  his 
early  life  mainly  from  Bymer:  "John  Cade,  a  native  of 
Ireland,  who  having  lived  some  time  with  Sir  Thomas 
Dagre  fn  Sussex,  and  killed  a  woman  with  a  child,  had, 
after  taking  sanctuary,  been  forced  to  abjure  the  realm, 
and  had  been  since  fn  the  French  service.  The  man  did 
not  want  sense,  and  hoped  to  enrich  himself  by  distur- 
bances; he  was  bold,  insinuating,  artful,  and  cunning: 
and  finding  upon  his  return  from  France,  that  the  country 
people,  being  uneasy  under  the  present  government,  had 
naturally  turned  their  thoughts  to  the  right  heir  of  the 
crown  (which  was  generally  known  to  belong  to  the  house 
of  Mortimer)  and  placed  in  him  their  hopes  of  redress, 
he  assumed  the  name  of  John  Mortimer,  pretending 
(perhaps  to  be  a  son  of  Sir  John  ifortimer,  who  had  been 
put  to  death  about  twenty-five  years  before)  at  least  to 
be  a  near  relation  of  Richard,  duke  of  York,  whose  name 
and  popularity  might  serve  to  increase  the  number  of 
his  followers."  He  is  said  to  have  been  by  employment 
a  clothier  or  dyer. 

S8.  Marqaret.  Queen  to  King  Henry.  See  I.  Henry  VI. 
note  27. 

28.  Elkamor  Cobham.  She  was  the  third  daughter  of 
Sir  Reginald  Cobham,  eldest  son  of  the  Reginald  second 
Lord  Cobham  who  is  mentioned  in  Richard  II.  IL  1.  279 
"Rainold  Lord  Cobham"  as  one  of  the  adherents  of 
Bolingbroke  who  embarked  with  the  latter  from  Brittany 
in  his  descent  upon  England.  She  married  the  Good 
Duke  Humphrey,  1428,  after  the  pope  had  pronounced 
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his  maniage  with  Jacqueline,  Countess  of  Hainault, 
illegal;  she  having  been  at  the  time  of  that  maniage 
the  lawful  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant.  According  to 
Holinshed  (vol.  lii.  p.  145):  "when  the  duke  of  Glocester 
vnderstood  the  sentence  pronounced  against  him  by  the 
pope,  he  began  to  wax  wearie  of  his  wife  the  said  ladle 
Jaquet,  by  whonie  he  neuer  had  profit,  but  losse.  and 
tooke  in  a  second  marriage  Eleanor  Cobham,  daughter  of 
the  lord  Cobham  of  Sterberow,  which  before  (as  the  fame 
went)  was  bis  souereigne  paramour,  to  his  slander  and 
dishonour."  It  must  be  confessed  that,  for  a  person  who 
was  supposed  to  have  merited  the  title  of  Good,  Duke 
Humphrey's  notions  of  morality  were  rather  lax.  The 
duchess  was  indicted  in  1441,  and  was  imprisoned  first  in 
the  castles  of  Chester  and  Kenil worth  and  finally  removed 
to  Peel  Castle  ih  the  Isle  of  Man  under  the  custody  of 
Sir  John  Stanley  (see  above,  note  15).  She  died  there  in 
1454,  having  endured  a  very  rigorous  confinement  By 
her  marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  she  had  no 
children. 

M.  Margaret  Jourdain.  It  appears  from  Rymer's 
Fcodera,  vol.  x.  p.  506,  that  in  the  tenth  year  of  King 
Henry  the  Sixth,  Margery  Jourdemayn,  John  Viriey, 
clerk,  and  friar  John  Ashwell,  were,  on  the  ninth  of  May 
1432,  brought  from  Windsor  by  the  constable  of  the 
castle,  to  which  they  had  been  committed  for  sorcery, 
before  the  council  at  Westminster,  and  afterwards,  by 
an  order  of  council,  delivered  into  the  custody  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor:  The  same  day  it  was  ordered  by  the 
lords  of  council  that  whenever  the  said  Virley  and  Ash- 
well  should  find  security  for  their  good  behaviour  they 
should  be  set  at  liberty,  and  in  like  manner  that  Jourde- 
mayn should  be  discharged  on  her  husband's  finding 
security.  The  above  is  the  substance  of  the  Latin  original. 

ACTT  L    Scene  1. 

86.  Line  1 :  A»  FROM  your  high  imperial  majesty.— Yt 
by.  We  have  followed  Dyce  in  adopting  Mr.  Lettsom's 
emendation.    In  The  Contention  the  line  stands: 

As  bjt  your  high  imperiall  Maic&ties  commaud. 

When  the  superfluous  two  syllables  command  were  struck 
out,  as  Mr.  Lettsom  points  out,  "  the  corrector  seems  to 
have  forgotten  to  alter  the  preposition." 

86.  Line  S:  procurator.  —The  author  evidently  took  this 
expression  from  Hall  (p.  205):  "  Wher  the  Marques  of  Suf- 
folke,  as  procurator  to  Kyng  Henry,  espoused  the  said 
Ladle,  in  the  churche  of  salnct  Martyns." 

17.  Lines  7,  8: 
The  Dukes  qf  Orleans,  Calaber,  Bretagne,  Alengon, 
Seven  earls,  twelve  barons,  and  TWENTY  reverend  bishops. 
F.  1,  following  Qq.,  has  in  line  7  "Bretagne  and  Alen^on." 
F.  2  omits  the  and,  Q.  1,  Q.  2  read  then  the  instead  of 
tv?erUy,  an  evident  misprint  which  was  corrected  in  Q.  3. 
I'he  passage  was  evidently  taken  from  the  account  by 
Hall  of  the  espousal,  of  which  we  have  quoted  part  in  the 
last  note:  "At  whlche  mariage  were  present,  the  father 
and  mother  of  the  bride,  the  Frenche  kyng  hymself, 
whiche  was  vncle  to  the  husbande,  and  the  Frenche 
queue  alio,  whiche  was  awnte  to  the  wife.  There  wer  also. 
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ACT  I.  Scene  I. 


NOTES  TO  KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  II. 


ACT  I.  Scene  1. 


the  dukes  of  OrleauDoe,  of  Calaber,  of  Alaunaon,  and  of 
Britayn.  tU.  Erles,  xii  Barons,  xx.  Bishoppes,  beside 
knJghtes  and  gentlemen**  (p.  205).  This  obrious  misprint 
may  be  a  guide  to  one  in  attempting  to  amend  other  cor- 
mpt  passages. 

S8.  Line  28 :  al(2er-<u'/««e.— Shakespeare  never  uses  the 
word  lie/  in  the  sense  of  **dear,"  "beloved,"  except  in 
another  passage  in  this  play,  UL  1. 164 :  "  My  li^ett  liege.** 
He  frequently  uses  it  in  the  phrase  "I  had  as  lie/"="I 
should  like  as  much,"  "  I  had  as  soon.**  The  old  genitive 
plural  alder  is  never  used  by  Shakesi>eare  in  any  other  of 
his  plays.  It  is  common  in  Chaucer  generally  in  com- 
position, in  such  words  as  alder-first,  alder-last;  and  this 
very  word  alder-lu/eit  aiaucer  uses  in  Troilus  and  Cres- 
sida,  UL  240 :  "  Mine  alderUcett  lord."  The  more  correct 
form  of  this  genitive  is  oiler.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
in  the  beautiful  letter  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  to  his  son 
written  on  the  day  of  his  leaving  England  (See  Puston 
Letters,  voL  L  p.  121),  he  calls  the  king  "oure  alder  (of  us 
all)  most  high  and  dredde  sovereygne  Lord.  **  A  Ider-lie/est 
is  really = the  German  aller-liebst.  Chapman  uses  this 
word,  very  appropriately,  in  his  grim  tragedy.  Alphonsus, 
Emperor  of  Germany,  where  he  makes  Hedevich  call 
Prince  Edward  "  mein  allerlievest  husband."  (Act  iv.) 
Works,  ToL  UL  p.  268. 

t9.  Lines  32-34. -Hall  (p.  205)  thus  describes  Margaret: 
"This  woman  excelled  all  other,  aswell  in  beautie  and 
fauor,  as  in  wit  and  pollicie,  and  was  of  stomack  and 
oorage,  more  Uke  to  a  man,  then  a  woman." 

80.  Line  33 :  yolad.— It  is  remarkable  that  Shakespeare 
does  not  use  the  prefix  y,  except  in  this  passage  and  in 
two  passages  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  i.  1.  242:  "it  is 
ycliped  thy  park,"  and  v.  2.  602,  of  same  play,  '*  Judas 
I  am,  yeliped  Maccabaeus."  It  is  used  in  the  first  place 
by  Armado,  and  in  the  second  by  Holofemes.  It  would 
seem  as  if  Shakespeare  looked  upon  the  use  of  this  prefix 
as  a  mark  of  affectation.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance, 
and  worth  noting  as  a  proof  that  his  work  on  this  play 
belongs  to  his  early  period,  that  both  these  words,  ydad 
and  alder4ie/e$t,  are  not  to  be  found  in  The  Contention, 
but  were  added  in  the  parts  rewritten  by  Shakespeare. 

8L  Line  40:  Here  are  the  articles  of  contracted  peace.— 
These  articles  are  not  given  in  full  by  any  of  the  old 
chroniclers;  but  Hall  gives  the  substance  of  them  (p.  204): 
"that  the  Duchie  of  Aniow,  and  the  countie  of  Mayne, 
should  be  released  and  deliuered.  to  the  kyng  her  father, 
demaundyng  for  her  mariage,  neither  peny  nor  farthyng;" 
and  further  on  he  says  that  certain  ambassadors  were 
sent  to  England  by  the  French  king,  who,  "  after  instru- 
mentes  on  bothe  parties,  sealed  and  deUuered,  (not  vn- 
rewarded)  returned  into  their  countrey.** 

8S.  Lines  50. 51 :  Item,  that  the  DUCHY  o/Anjou  and  the 
COUNTY  o/  Maine,  Ac. -When  the  Cardinal  reads  the 
paper  below  (lines  57,  58)  he  reads :  "  Item,  it  is  further 
agreed  between  them,  that  the  duchies  of  Anjou  and 
Maine,"  Ac  This  is  an  obvious  discrepancy,  owing  to  the 
carelessness  in  petty  details  which  is  very  characteristic 
of  Shakespeare.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  defend  it 
upon  any  dramatic  grounds  as  Clarke  does.  In  the  Old 
Play  what  Gloucester  and  the  Cardinal  both  read  is  word 


for  word  the  same.  The  simple  explanation  is  that  Shake- 
speare corrected  the  Old  Play  from  the  Chronicles;  in 
the  passage,  quoted  above,  Hall  calls  it  the  county  of 
Maine,  and  so.  Just  before,  he  spealcs  of  it  under  the 
same  name,  and  again  below,  never  calling  it  the  duchy, 
for  it  was  not  a  duchy.  Fabyan  (p.  618)  speaks  of  "y« 
duchy  of  Angeou,  and  y«  erledome  of  Mayne;"  so  that, 
so  far  from  Shakespeare's  object  being,  as  Clarke  says 
(voL  iL  p.  856),  "to  heighten  the  effect,  according  to  his 
own  characteristic  style,  by  making  Gloster  utter  the  sub- 
stance of  the  item  while  giving  its  form  with  verbal  inac- 
curacy," Gloucester  is  the  more  accurate  of  the  two. 
Shakespeare  simply  forgot  to  make  the  correction  tlie 
second  time  in  the  item  as  read  by  the  Cardinal. 

88.  Line  63:  They  please  us  weU.—Lord  marquess,  kneel 
THOU  doim.— The  whole  of  this  speech  in  The  Contention 
as  far  as  line  70  is  in  prose.  It  is  a  pity  it  was  not  left  so. 
llie  next  line  64  is  only  made  a  verse  by  the  insertion  of 
the  word  the,  which  coming  after  thee  is  very  cacophonous. 
Were  it  not  that  marquess  is  invariably  accented  by 
Shakespeare  on  the  first  syllable,  I  should  propose  to  read 
"my  lord  martiuess  kneel  down."  Pope  would  read 
"kneel  you; "  Collier,  "  kneel  thee."  The  objection  to  the 
former  is  that,  as  Henry  is  speaking  as  a  king  to  a  subject, 
he  would  more  probably  use  the  second  person  singular, 
as  he  does  in  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  The  objection  to 
ColUer's  reading  is  that  thee  occurs  in  both  the  next  lines. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  much  importance;  but  it  is  Just  as 
well  to  make  this  line  complete,  as  it  is  evidently  an  over- 
sight of  Shakespeare's  not  to  have  done  so:  the  word  we 
have  supplied  seems  to  us,  for  the  reasons  given  above, 
preferable  to  other  emendations. 

81  Lines  71,  72: 

We  thank  you  all /or  this  great /avour  done. 
In  entertainment  to  my  princely  queen. 
However  unpopular  the  marriage  of  Henry  with  Margaret 
of  AnJou  may  have  been  with  a  great  many  of  the  lonls 
about  the  king,  she  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  cold- 
ness of  her  reception.  Fabyan,  whom  HoUnshed  copies, 
gives  the  following  account  of  her  conveyance  from  South- 
wick  to  Blackheath  (p.  617):  "And  from  thens  she  was 
honourably  conueyed  by  the  lordes  and  estates  of  this 
lande,  which  mette  with  her  in  sondry  places,  with  great 
retynewe  of  men  in  sondry  lyueryes,  with  theyr  sleuys 
browderyd.  and  some  betyn  with  goldsmytlies  werkes  in 
moste  costly  maner;  and  specyally  of  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cester, mette  with  her  with.  v.C.  men  in  one  lyuerey." 
HaU  makes  no  mention  of  this  circumstance. 

85.  Lines  75-103.— As  a  specimen  of  the  way  in  which 
Shakespeare  has  improved  the  language  of  the  Old  Play  we 
give  the  speech  of  Gloucester  as  it  is  in  The  Contention :  i 
Hum.  Braue  Peeres  of  England.  Pillars  of  the  sute. 
To  you  Duke  Humphrey  must  vnfold  his  griefe. 
What  did  my  brother  Henry  toylc  himsclfe. 
And  watte  his  subiects  for  to  conquere  France? 
And  did  my  brother  Bedford  spend  his  time 
To  keep  in  awe  that  stout  rnruly  RealmeT 

1  At  the  references  to  the  Contention  are  very  numerous,  we  only 
give  the  page,  the  edition  referred  to  beinff  the  Reprint  in  Hazlitt's 
Shakespeare  Library,  pt.  iL  vol.  L 
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ACT  L  SooiM  1. 


Aad  baue  not  I  and  mine  mcle  Bewford  bete. 

Done  ail  we  could  to  keep  that  Uod  in  peace? 

And  is  ail  our  lalxHire  then  spent  in  vaine. 

For  Suffblke  he.  the  new  made  Duke  that  rules  the  roast. 

Hath  giuen  away  for  our  Kiof^  Henries  Queeoe. 

The  Dutches  of  Anioy  aad  Mayne  vmo  her  fatlier. 

Ah  Lords,  fatall  b  thb  marrUf^e  canselUnK  our  states. 

Reuer^i);  Monnroenu  of  conquered  France. 

V'ndowf;  ail,  as  none  had  nere  bene  done. — p.  416. 

86.  UneSA:  Aiui did  miftfrotherBe<^ford  70111119 wiUf^ 
Shakespeare  naet  this  verb,  in  the  transitive  sense,  in  two 
other  passages;  namely,  in  Midsummer's  Night's  Dream. 
V.  L  74: 

Aad  now  hav«  /M/W  thdr  nafareath'd  memories, 

ail. I  in  Hamlet.  L  L  71,  72: 

Why  tliissaroe  strict  and  most  observant  watch 
So  niifhtiy  Mis  the  subject  of  the  land. 

U  may  be  noted  that  the  same  somewhat  onosoal  use  of 
the  word  does  not  occur  in  the  corresponding  speech  in 
The  Contention. 

S7.  Lines  93,  94: 

And  WAS  hii  highneu  in  hii  ir^faney 

Crowned  in  Parii  in  despite  of/oetf 

Ft.  have  hath;  the  emendation  is  Rowe's.    Grant  White 

reads  Aad,  which  seems  very  little  if  at  all  preferable  to 

the  reading  in  Ff . 

M.  Line  102:  De/aeing  nunnimentt  €/ conquered  France. 
— None  of  the  commentators  seem  to  have  explained  what 
these  "monnmentg  of  conquer'd  France  "were.  It  cer- 
tainly seems  to  be  a  very  obscure  expression.  It  cannot 
refer  to  any  monvmenU  erected  to  celebrate  victories  on 
the  part  of  the  English.  Probably  the  meaning  is  that 
the  cities  and  fortresses,  which  were  given  up  by  the 
treaty  of  marriage  with  Margaret  of  Anjou,  were,  so  long 
as  they  remained  occupied  by  the  English,  monuments  of 
their  conquest. 

M.  Line  105:  7AuPKB0IUTI0If  tcrilA«1lcAcIRCUM^-TAlVCB. 
—The  explanation  of  this  sentence  given  by  Johnson,  viz., 
"This  speech  crowded  with  so  many  instances  of  exag- 
geration,** seems  to  be  rather  far-fetched.  Surely  the 
meaning  given  to  eirettmstanee  in  our  foot-note,  namely 
"circumstantial  details,'  fully  meets  the  requirements 
of  the  sense.  The  Cardinal  means  to  say  that  Gloucester's 
speech  is  a  mixture  of  passion  and  deliberation;  and  that 
the  peroration,  which  is  generally  a  rhetorical  flourish,  is 
in  this  case  f  uU  of  detail 

40.  Line  100:  SufoOr,  the  new-made  duke  that  RULES 
THE  ROAST— The  origin  of  this  phrase  is  more  or  less 
oliscure.  The  fact  is  that  the  plirase  has  become  so 
familiar  to  us,  and  the  sense  of  it  is  so  clear,  that  we  do 
not  trouble  ourselves  much  about  the  origin  of  it  Whether 
it  was  originally  used  of  the  person  who  sat  at  the  head 
of  the  dinner  table,  and  therefore  might  be  called  the 
ruler  or  director  of  the  feast;  or  whether  it  is  a  corruption 
of  "rule  the  roost  "m  plausibly  suggested  by  Richardson, 
—the  phrase  having  been  originally  applied  to  a  cock 
who  "rules  the  roost"  in  the  sense  of  being  the  master 
of  the  hens  which  rooet  with  him— or  whether  we  are  to 
look  elsewhere  for  the  origin,  is  uncertain.  In  support 
of  the  second  explanation  Richardson  quotes  from  Jewell's 
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Defence  of  the  Apologie,  p.  86:  "  Geate  you  nowe  vp  into 
your  pulpites  like  bragginge  oockes  on  the  rowvt,  flappe 
your  whingea,  and  crow  out  aloude."  Clarke  quotes  from 
Fox's  Actes,  Edward  IL:  "The  old  queeae.  Sir  Roger 
Mortimer,  and  the  Bishop  of  £lie,  in  such  sorte  ruled  tke 
rost"  In  all  the  Ff.  the  word  is  spelt  rosL  There  is 
another  word  which  possibly  may  guide  us  to  the  origiu 
of  this  phrase,  and  that  is  the  word  roust  (sometimes 
written  roo»t,  ro$t,  from  the  Icelandic  riist),  explained  to 
mean  "the  turbulent  part  of  a  channel  or  firth  occasioned 
by  the  meeting  of  lapid  tides"  (Imperial  Diet  sub  Boust). 
Another  conjecture  is  that  roast  or  rost  may  be  a  corrup- 
tion or  misapplication  of  the  word  rout,  in  the  sense  of  a 
rabbU. 

4L  Lines  111.  112: 

Cnto  the  poor  king  Reignier^  tshoss  LABGK  STYLE 
Agrees  not  with  the  LEANNESS  OF  HIS  PURSE. 
This  expression  was  evidently  suggested  by  the  following' 
sentence  in  Hall  (p.  206):  **  For  kyng  Reyner  her  father, 
for  al  his  long  stile,  had  to  short  a  purse,  to  sende  his 
doughter  honorably,  to  the  kyng  her  qKmse." 

4SL  Lines  119-122.— This  passage  evidently  shows  that 
Shakespeare  had  confused  Richard  Neville,  Barl  of 
Warwick,  with  Richard  Beauchamp,  the  King -maker. 
(See  L  Henry  VI.  note  &)  The  latter  Earl  of  Warwick 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  conquest  d  Anjou  and  Maine; 
at  the  time  of  the  marriage  of  Henry  and  Marglu^,  1446, 
he  was  only  in  his  seventeenth  year.  It  may  be  observed 
that  in  The  Contention  the  language  of  Warwick  is  more 
vague.  He  never  uses  the  personal  pronoun  /;  the  expres- 
sion being:  "  Warwick,  4c. "  Some  editors  have  proposed 
to  substitute  in  the  text  of  this  play  sworde  for  wouiids 
(line  121).  Certainly  the  antithesis  between  swords  and 
words  is  better  tlian  that  between  wounds  and  words;  and 
the  verbal  Jingle,  which  is  intentional,  Is  more  complete. 

48.  Line  188:  That  Sufotk  should  demand  a  whole 
FirriENTH.— Here  the  author  follows  the  Chronicles;  but 
in  I.  Henry  VI.  v.  6.  98,  SuiTolk  Is  authorized  by  the  kin? 
to  gather  up  a  tenth  for  his  expenses. 

41  Line  144:  biekering9.—Th\%  word  originally  means 
skirmishing,  in  which  sense  it  is  not  uncommon  in  the 
early  English  writers. 

46.  Line  160:  hoise.—Thi^  form  of  the  verb  to  hoist 
occurs  in  three  other  passages  in  Shakespeare,  In  Tempest, 
i  2.  148;  Hamlet,  liL  4.  207;  Richard  III.  Iv.  4.  629. 

46.  Line  178:  Thou  or  /,  Somerset,  wUl  he  protector.— 
Ft  read  "Or  thou  or  L"  We  have  followed  Capell's 
emendation  In  omitting  the  first  or. 

«7.  Line  194:  And,  BROTHER  Forir.- InThe  Contention 
Salisbury  calls  York  cousin.  He  was  really  his  brother- 
in-law  (see  above,  notes  4  and  10). 

41.  Line  208:   Then  let's  away,  and  look  unto  THE 
MAIN.— The  following  passage  from  Hamlet,  IL  2.  64-67: 
He  telb  me,  my  dear  Gertrade.  he  hath  found 
The  head  and  sovrce  of  all  yoor  son's  dutemper. 

Qtt4e$t.  I  doubt  It  It  no  other  but  tht  main: 

His  father's  death,  and  our  o'erhasty  marriage; 

is  generally  quoted  as  a  similar  Instance  of  the  expression 

the  main ;  but  an  examination  of  the  text  shows  us  that 
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the  tMtin  there  is  ui  elliptical  expression  =  the  main 
towrct;  while  here  it  seems  to  be  used  in  the  abstract = 
"  the  chief  point,  tlie  safety  of  the  realm  "  (see  foot-note). 
In  the  next  speech  Warwick  says  (line  212):  "if  am  chance, 
father,  you  meant."  Bat  for  this  explanation  given  by 
Warwick  one  might  think  that  main  here  meant  "  the 
ocean,**  a  sense  in  which  Shakespeare  frequently  uses  the 
word.    Compare  John  II.  1.  26: 

Even  tUl  thnt  England,  hedg'd  fai  whh  t^  main  ; 
the  meaning  being  "  let  us  look  to  the  command  of  the 
sea."  a  most  important  point,  to  the  possession  of  which 
the  Yorkists,  in  a  great  degree,  owed  their  subsequent 
success.  At  a  later  period,  after  the  battle  of  St.  Albans, 
the  king  took  *'the  custody  of  the  sea"  ftom  the  Duke  of 
Exeter,  and  gave  it  "to  the  Eail  of  Warwick  for  a  term 
of  flre  years  "  (Lingard,  roL  if.  p.  119). 

40.  Lines  200-218.— This  silly  jingle  is  taken  ahnost  ver- 
batim from  The  Contention,  with  the  exception  of  line 
212,  which  is  inserted.  It  is  not  a  bit  worse  than  some  of 
the  passages  we  have  pointed  out  in  Kichard  II.,  e.g.  ii. 
1.72-83. 

60.  Line  216:  on  a  TiCKLl  jwin^.— Shakespeare  vma 
this  word  as  an  adjective  only  in  one  other  passage,  in 
Measure  for  Measure,  L  2. 176-178:  "thy  head  stands  so 
tidcU  on  thy  shoulders  that  a  milkmaid,  if  she  be  in  love, 
may  sigh  it  off."  There  it  seems  to  mean  "unsteady," 
"  insecure. "    Spenser  uses  it  in  the  same  sense. 

In  Kyd's  Jerouimo  or  The  Spanish  Tragedy  (act  iii.)  we 
have  exactly  the  same  expression  as  in  the  text: 

Now  stands  our  fortune  oti  a  tickle  feint. 

— Dodsley,  voL  t.  p.  82. 

Compare  also  Chapman's  Widows  Tears,  ii.  1:  "I  haue 
set  her  hart  vpon  as  tickle  a  pin  as  the  needle  of  a  Diall " 
(Dramatic  Works,  vol  iii.  p.  29). 

(1.  Line  £21:  'Tie  THIMB  they  give  away,  and  not  their 
own.— York  is  addressing  himself.  Grant  White  changed 
thine  to  mine,  but  quite  unnecessarily.  Compare  lines 
243,  240  below,  where  the  speaker  again  addresses  him- 
leH  We  find  instances  in  Shakespeare  of  a  similar  li- 
cense in  soliloquy,  where  the  speaker  is  supposed  to  ad- 
dress some  other  person.  Compare  Richard  IL  v.  S.  66, 
and  L  Henry  IV.  iL  3.  82. 

6t.  Lines  234,  235: 

Aa  did  the  fatal  brand  Althcea  burn'd 
Unto  the  prince'*  heart  qf  Calydon. 
The  allusion  is  to  the  story  of  Meleager,  or  rather  to  the 
later  and  post-Homeric  form  of  that  story.  He  was  the 
son  of  Oeneus,  king  of  Calydon,  and  Altbeea.  When  he 
was  seven  days  old,  the  fates  declared  he  would  die  as 
»oon  as  the  piece  of  wood,  which  was  burning  on  the 
h>*arth.  should  be  consumed.  His  mother  extinguished 
tiie  firebrand,  and  concealed  it  in  a  chest.  Meleager, 
having  slain  the  wild  boar  of  Calydon.  presented  the  hide 
t4)  Atalanta.  The  two  brothers  of  Althsea  took  it  from 
her,  whereupon  Meleager  in  a  rage  killed  them.  Althsea, 
frantic  with  grief  at  the  death  of  her  brothers,  took  the 
firebrand  from  the  place  where  she  had  so  long  kept  it, 
and  burned  it  till  it  was  all  consumed;  whereupon,  as 
the  fates  had  predicted,  Meleager  died,  and  his  mother. 


in  remorse,  killed  herself.  The  story  has  been  beautifully 
treated  by  Mr.  Swinburne  in  his  well-known  tragedy  of 
Atalanta  in  CalydotL  Shakespeare  also  refers  to  this 
story  in  II.  Henry  IV.  ii.  2.  93-96,  where  the  page  is  made 
to  blunder  as  to  the  real  tradition,  and  to  confuse  it  with 
that  relating  to  Hecuba. 

68.  Lines  237.  288: 

Cold  news  for  me,  for  I  Jiad  hope  qf  France, 
Even  a»  I  have  qf  fertile  England'*  eoU. 
The  meaning  is  that  York  hoped  to  be  king  of  France 
as  well  as  of  England,  as  Henry  V.  had  been,  and  his  son 
before  the  possessions  and  conquests  of  the  English  had 
been  lost 

64.  Line  247:  Whose  church-like  HUMOUR  Jits  not  for  a 
eromu—Tt.  have  humours.  We  have  adopted  Rowe's 
alteration.  Some  editors  alter /f«  to  Jit;  but  the  singular 
At«»mmr= •'disposition,"  "  temperament,"  seems  more  ap- 
propriate here  than  the  plural  hianours,  which  generally 
means  " eccentricitiesf  "mad  pranks." 

66.  Line  269:  Whose  BOOKISH  rule;  i.e.  the  rule  of  one 
more  acquainted  with  books  than  with  men. 

ACT  I.    Scene  2. 

66.  Line  22:  My  troublous  drbam  this  night  dotli  make 
me  sad.— Ft.  have  dreams;  corrected  by  Capell. 

67.  Line  88:  ^nd  in  that  chair  where  kings  and  queene 
are  erovm'd.—F.  1,  F.  2  have  leer,  F.  8,  F.  4  were.  Qq. 
read  are,  which  Hanmer  rightly  adopted  in  the  text. 

68.  Line  42:  i«-nur(ur'd.— Compare  Venus  and  Adonis. 

184: 

f/l'fttirtur'd,  crooked,  churlish,  harsh  in  Toice. 

There  it  seems  to  mean  "rude"  or  "  churlish;"  but  here 
the  sense  is  probably  that  given  in  our  foot-note,  "ill- 
educated." 

69.  Line  47:  AamTnmfi^^.— For  a  similar  use  of  this 
word  see  Two  Gent  of  Verona,  note  28. 

60.  Line  69:  J  go.— Come,  Nell.—thou'U  ride  with  us, 
1  'M  SURE?— We  have  followed  Dyce  in  adding  I'm  surt' 
fromQq. 

61.  Line  66:  Being  but  a  wofnan,  1  will  not  be  slack. 
— Ff.  read  *'And,  being  a  woman."  I  have  ventured  to 
make  the  alteration  in  the  text  in  order  to  avoid  the  re- 
petition otAnd,  as  the  previous  line  also  commences  with 
And.  In  Q.  1,  Q.  2  there  is  no  parallel  to  this  line,  but  in 
Q.  3  the  line  reads. 

And  being  dut  a  woman,  1 11  not  behinde. 
The  number  of  weak  ands  in  this  play  is  very  remarkable, 
and  is  very  unlike  Shakespeare's  style. 

68.  Lines  88,  89: 

But,  how  now,  Sir  John  Hume! 
Seal  up  your  Ups,  and  give  no  words  but  miini. 
See  above,  note  19. 

68.  Line  100:  They  say  "A  CEAITT  KMAVB  DOES  need  no 

BROKER. "—This  proverb  occurs  in  Ray  in  the  form  "Two 

cunning  knaves  need  no  broker"  (see  Bohn's  Dictionary 
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of  Proverbs,  p.  548).    The  proverb  Is  quoted,  in  the  same 
form  as  in  the  text,  in  A  Merry  Knack  to  Know  a  Knave: 
some  will  say, 
A  ere^ffy  inav*  Hteds  no  bro**r. 
But  here  is  a  cmfty  knave  and  a  broker  too. 

— Dodsley,  yoL  tL  p.  539. 

ei  Line  107:  Sort  hovf  U  voiU,  I  shaU  have  gold  FOR  aU. 
—Mr.  M.  Mull  suggests  that  we  should  read  "/rom  all," 
a  very  plausible  suggestion,  as  Hume  undoubtedly  means 
to  say  that  he  shall  have  gold  from  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned, Suffolk,  the  Cardinal,  and  the  Duchess. 

ACT  I.    Scene  3. 

66.  Line  4:  in  the  quUl— There  has  been  much  dispute 
OS  to  the  exact  meaning  of  this  phrase.  The  explanation 
we  have  given  in  the  foot-note,  viz.  in  a  body,  seems,  on 
the  whole,  the  most  probable,  and  the  most  satisfactory 
as  regards  the  context.  Hanmer  printed  in  quiU,  and 
explained  it  as  meaning  "  no  moxf  than  our  written  or 
penned  supplications."  Toilet  suggesto  that  It  meant 
*•  'with  great  exactness  and  observance  of  form,'  or  with 
the  utmost  punctilio  of  ceremony.  Tlie  phrase  seems  to 
be  taken  from  part  of  the  dress  of  our  ancestors,  whose 
ruffs  were  quilled.  While  these  were  worn,  it  might  be 
the  vogue  to  say,  such  a  thing  is  in  the  qtiill,  Le.  in  the 
reigning  mode  of  taste"  (Var.  Ed.  vol  xvllL  pp.  184, 186). 
This  explanation  is  adopted  by  Nares.  Steevens  says: 
"Perhaps  our  supplications  in  the  quill,  or  in  quill, 
means  no  more  than  our  tcritten  or  penned  supplications. 
We  still  say,  a  drawing  in  chalk  for  a  drawing  executed 
by  the  use  of  chalk."  And  in  a  lat«r  note  he  compares 
the  expression  in  print  as  analogous.  Hawkins  would 
derive  It  from  the  French  en  quille,  *'  which  is  said  of  a 
roan,  when  he  stands  upright  upon  his  feet  without  stir- 
ring from  the  place"  (ut  supra,  p.  185).  One  of  the 
meanings  of  quille  Is  explained  by  Cotgrave:  *'  The  keele 
of  a  ship;  also,  a  keyle;  a  big  peg,  or  pin  of  wood,  used 
at  Ninepins,  or  Keyles,  <&c."  Singer  says,  "  It  appears  to 
me  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  Intention  to  mark  the 
vulgar  pronunciation  of  'in  the  coil,'  Le.  In  the  bustle. 
This  word  is  spelt  in  the  old  dictionaries  quoil,  and  was 
no  doubt  often  pronounced  by  ignorant  persons  quite,  or 
qutll"  (voL  vi.  p.  137).  Swynfen  Jervls  reads  in  the  quile, 
which  Halliwell  in  his  Diet  of  Archaic  and  Provincial 
Words  explains:  "A  pile  .  .  .  a  heap  of  anything;"  and 
in  his  lai^  folio  edition  of  Shakespeare  says:  "In  the 
quiU,"  that  Is,  all  together.  The  First  Petit  tells  his 
companions  to  keep  together,  so  that  when  the  lord  pro- 
tector  comes,  their  supplications  may  all  be  delivered  at 
once."  Hunter  says  (vol.  II.  p.  66):  "'Quill'  means  here 
the  narrow  passage  through  which  the  protector  was  to 
pass,"  and  quotes  Silvester's  translation  of  Du  Bartas: 

And  th'  endless,  thin  ayr,  which  by  secret  ^Us 

Hath  lobt  itself  within  the  windes-but  hils. 

Dyce  objects  to  this  that  Silvester  Is  simply  translating 
the  French  word  tuyauz,  which  Is  explained  by  Cotgrave: 
"A  pipe,  quill,  cane,  reed,  canell;"  but  there  Is  no  doubt 
the  word  quiU  was  used  in  English  as  meaning  a  narrow 
pipe  or  passage.  We  find  in  Chapman's  Widow's  Tears 
(IL  1)  the  following:  "  who  by  vnknown  quills  or  conduits 
vnder  ground,  drawes  his  Pedigree  from  Lycurgus  his 
80 


great  Toe,  to  the  Viceroies  little  linger"  (Dramatic  Works, 
voL  111.  p.  88X  If  we  look  at  the  context,  I  think  we  shall 
have  no  difficulty  in  deciding  that  HalUwell's  explanation 
is  the  right  one;  and  that  it  was  from  the  last-mentioned 
meaning  of  the  word  that  the  phrase  had  its  origin.  The 
petitioners  were  naturally  nervous,  and  each  was  anxious 
to  be  the  first  in  presenting  his  petition ;  by  standing 
close  together  they  would  gain  courage,  and  no  one  of  the 
party  would  have  any  special  advantage  over  the  others. 
In  Alnsworth's  Latin  Diet  1761,  in  the  quill  is  explained 
to  mean  "acting  in  concert"  (ex  eompacto  agunf).  It  is 
possible  that  there  might  be  some  reference  to  the  prac- 
tice of  folding  up  a  document  inside  a  qwU  or  reed  for 
security.  The  only  instance  of  the  use  of  this  phrase  which 
I  have  been  able  to  find  seems  to  confirm  the  meaning 
given  by  Mr.  Halliwell  and  In  our  footnote.  It  occurs 
in  the  Devonshire  Damsel's  Frolic,  one  of  the  "  Songs  and 
Sonnets"  In  the  collection  called  "CHioyce  Drollery,  Ac." 
(1656X  where,  speaking  of  some  girls  swimming  close  to- 
gether, the  author  says : 

Thus  those  females  were  all  in  a  quill 
And  following  on  their  pastimes  stilL 

This  passage  goes  to  decide  the  question. 

66.  Line  7:  First  Petit  Here  a*  comes,  &c.— This  speech 
is  assigned  by  F.  1,  F.  2  to  Peter;  F.  2  has  one  Peter;  and 
F.  4  has  First  Pet  It  is  evident  that  this  speech  must 
be  given  by  the  same  speaker  as  that  of  lines  IS,  14.  We 
have  adopted,  therefore,  the  correction  of  F.  4. 

ff7.  Line  15:  For  my  Lord  Protector.— Vt.  have  to;  a 
manifest  error,  which  is  not  improved  by  the  stage- 
direction,  Reading.  It  Is  quite  clear  that  the  queen 
could  not  read  even  the  superscription  before  she  had 
seen  the  petitions.  She  Is  evidently  echoing  the  words  of 
the  speaker.  In  The  Contention  the  passage  stands  as 
follows  :— 

Queene.  Now  good-fellowes,  whom  would  you  speak  withallf 
a.  Pet  If  It  please  your  Maiestie,  with  my  Lord  Protectors  grace. 
Queene.  Are  your  sutcs  to  his  grace.    Let  r%  see  them  first. 
Look  on  them  my  Lord  of  Suffolke.  —P.  4a6. 

68.  Line  88:  That  my  MASTER  i«m.— Ff.  have  mistress, 
a  mistake  which  probably  arose  from  the  word  being 
Indicated  In  the  MS.  only  by  the  Initial  letter  M,  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  meaning  In  the  speaker  making 
a  pointless  blunder  like  this.  He  understands,  or  pre- 
tends to  understand,  the  queen  to  ask  if  the  Duke  of 
York  said  that  his  master  was  rightful  heir  to  the  crown. 
In  The  Contention  Peter  makes  a  probable  and  rather 
amusing  blunder,  of  which  Shakespeare  does  not  seem  to 
have  approved : 

Peter  Tkum/.  Marry  sir  I  come  to  tel  you  that  my  maister  said. 
that  the  Duke  of  Yorke  was  true  helre  vnto  the  Crowne,  and  that  the 
King  was  an  vsurer. 

Qneene,  An  vsurper  thou  woulds  say. 

Peter.  I  forsooth  an  vsurper. 

Queene.  Didst  thou  say  the  King  was  an  vsurper? 

Peter.  No  forsooth.  I  saide  my  maister  salde  so. 

—Pp.  426,  4*7- 

It  is  to  be  observed  throughout  this  scene  that  none  of 
the  Petitioners  seem  in  any  way  to  recognize  Margaret 
as  queen.  The  First  Petitioner  Oine  18  above)  addresses 
his  answer  to  the  queen's  demand  not  to  her,  but  to  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk;  and  in  this  speech  Peter  does  not  give 
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her  any  title  at  all.  We  can  hardly  suppose  that  this 
want  of  respect  for  Qneen  Margaret  is  to  be  taken  as 
merely  the  result  of  ignorance.  It  was  probably  the 
author's  intention  to  show  how  unpopular  she  was  with 
the  people. 

60.  Line  51:  Am  1  a  queen  in  TITLE  and  in  8TTLB?— 
This  expression  certainly  seems  to  be  tautological ;  but 
"  style  and  title  "  is  a  common  phrase  in  official  documents. 
Title  would  mean  here  her  right  to  be  called  queen,  in 
virtue  of  her  marriage  with  the  king;  and  ttyle  tlie  right 
to  tile  dignity  of  queen^  in  official  documents  and  cere- 
monies in  foreign  courts,  as  well  as  in  that  of  England. 

70.  Line  57:  proporfion.— Compare  Titus  Andronicus, 
r.  2.  106, 107: 

Well  mayst  thou  know  her  by  thy  own  pr«p«rtion. 
For  op  and  down  she  doth  resemble  thee. 

Shakespeare  rarely  uses  this  word  absolutely  in  the  sense 
of  "form,"  "shape,"  but  generally  with  some  epithet 
It  seems  more  or  less  to  imply  shapeliness.  Compare 
PaUent  Grissil.  L  L: 

Which  of  us  thrM  you  hold  the  properest  man? 
Cri.  1  hare  no  skill  to  judge /r^^rtions. 

—Shakespeare  Society's  Reprint,  p.  xa. 

71.  Line  71:  Besides  the  H aught  protector.— ¥.1  has 
kaughtie.  The  reading  in  the  text  is  that  of  F.  2,  and  is 
necessary  for  the  sake  of  the  metre.  Shakespeare  uses 
hatight  in  III.  Henry  VI.  ii.  1.  109;  and  in  Richard  III. 
U.  S.  28. 

72.  Line  78:  orumblino  Fori:.— Note  the  epithet  here. 
It  shows  that  York's  discontent  at  his  treatment  by  the 
court  was  no  longer  concealed. 

78.  Lines  78-00.— This  speech  of  the  queen's  could  have 
no  historic  foundation;  for  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester's 
disgrace  took  place  three  years  before  Margaret's  arrival 
in  England  in  1441. 

74.  Line  83:  She  bears  a  duke's  revenues  on  her  back.— 
See  King  John,  note  72.  Compare  Marlowe's  Edward  XL 
p.  103: 

He  wears  a  iareTs  reveutu  on  his  bacA. 

This,  be  it  noted,  is  one  of  the  added  lines,  not  in  The 
Contention. 

75.  Line  01:  Madain,  myself  have  lim'd  a  bush  /or  her. 
—Compare  IIL  Henry  VI.  v.  6.  13: 

The  bird  that  hath  been  /i'm«i  in  a  bush; 
and  Lucrece,  88 : 

Birds  never  lim'd  no  secret  bushes  fear. 
Shakespeare  employs,  most  t)eautlfully,  the  image  of  a 
bird  caught  with  Irfrd-lime  in  the   king's  remorseful 
speech  (Hamlet,  ill  8.  68.  00): 

O  limtd  soul,  that,  strugf^ling  to  be  free. 
Art  more  engag'd. 

78.  Line  03:  to  THSIR  toy*.— Ff.  read  the;  the  correction 
Is  Kowe'a 

77.  Lines  100, 101: 
As  for  the  Duke  qf  York,— this  LATR  COMPLAINT 
Will  metke  but  little  fw  his  benefit 
This  evidently  refers  to  the  complaint  just  made  by  Peter 
against  his  master. 
VOL.  II. 


78.  Line  105:  SOMERSET  or  YORK.— All  that  Hall  says 
on  the  appointment  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset  as  regent 
is  (p.  206):  "  For  whiche  consideracion  (i.e.  the  defence 
of  Normandy)  money  was  graunted,  men  wer  appoynteil 
and  a  great  army  gathered  together  and  the  duke  of 
Somerset,  was  appoynted  Regent  of  Normandy,  and  the 
Duke  of  Yorke  thereof  discharged."  But  Holinshed  adds 
(vol.  iii.  pp.  208,  209):  "  I  haue  scene  in  a  register  booke 
belonging  sometime  to  the  abbeie  of  saint  Albons  that 
the  duke  of  Yorke  was  established  regent  of  France, 
after  the  deceasse  of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  to  continue  in 
that  office  for  the  tearme  of  flue  yeares;  which  being  ex- 
pired, he  returned  home,  and  was  ioifullie  receiued  of 
the  king  with  thanks  for  his  good  seruice,  as  he  had  full 
well  deserued  in  time  of  that  his  gouernement:  and  fur- 
ther, that  now  when  a  new  regent  was  to  be  chosen  and 
sent  ouer,  to  abide  vpon  safegard  of  the  countries  beyond 
the  seas  as  yet  subiect  to  the  English  dominion,  the  said 
duke  of  Yorke  was  eftsoones  (as  a  man  most  meet  to 
supplie  that  roome)  appointed  to  go  ouer  againe,  as 
regent  of  France  with  all  his  former  allowancea 

"  But  the  duke  of  Somerset  stiU  maligning  the  duke  of 
Yorkes  aduancement,  as  he  had  sought  to  hinder  his 
dispatch  at  the  first  when  he  was  sent  ouer  to  be  regent, 
as  before  yee  haue  heard:  he  likewise  now  wrought  so. 
that  the  king  reuoked  his  grant  made  to  the  duke  of 
Yorke  for  enioieng  of  that  office  the  terme  of  other  flue 
yeeres,  and  vrith  helpe  of  William  marquesse  of  Suffolke 
obteined  that  grant  for  himselfe.  Which  mnlicious 
deling  the  duke  of  Yorke  might  so  eulll  beare,  that  in 
the  end  the  heate  of  displeasure  burst  out  into  such  a 
flame,  as  consumed  at  length  not  onelie  l>oth  those  two 
noble  personages,  but  also  manie  thousands  of  others, 
though  in  diners  times  and  seasons,  as  in  places  here- 
after (as  occasion  semeth)  it  shall  more  euidentlie  ap- 
peare." 

79.  Lines  121-130.— The  attack  of  the  queen  and  her 
party  on  Gloucester  is  evidently  founded  on  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  Hall  (pp.  208,  209):  "This  woman  (ie. 
Queen  Margaret)  perceiuyng  that  her  husbande  did  not 
frankely  rule  as  he  would,  but  did  all  thyng  by  thaduise 
and  counsaiU  of  Hufrey  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  that  he 
passed  not  muche  on  the  aucthoritie  and  gouernaunce 
of  the  realme,  determined  with  her  self,  to  take  vpon  her 
the  rule  and  regiment,  bothe  of  the  kyng  and  his  kyng- 
dome,  and  to  depriue  and  euict  out  of  al  rule  and  auc- 
thoritie, thesaid  duke,  then  called  the  lord  protector  of 
the  realme:  least  men  should  sale  &  report,  yt  she  had 
neither  wit  nor  stomacke,  whiche  would  permit  & 
snffre  her  husband,  beying  of  perfect  age  &  mas  estate, 
like  a  yong  scholer  or  innocent  pupillc  to  be  gouerned 
by  the  disposlcion  of  another  man.  This  manly  woman, 
this  coragious  queue,  ceased  not  to  prosecute  f urthwitb, 
her  inuented  imaginacion  and  prepesed  purpose,  but 
practised  daily  the  furtberaunce  of  thesame.  And  al- 
though this  inuSciO  came  flrst  of  her  awne  high  mind, 
and  ambicious  corage,  yet  it  was  furthered  and  set  for- 
ward by  suche,  as  of  long  tyme  had  borne  malice  to  the 
duke,  for  declar}*ng  their  vntmth  as  you  before  haue 
heard.  Whiche  venemous  serpentes,and  malicious Tygers, 
pei-swaded,  incensed  and  exhorted  the  queue,  to  loke 
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well  rpon  the  expenses  and  reuenues  of  the  realme,  and 
thereof  to  call  an  accompt:  aflftrniyng  plainly  that  she 
should  euidently  perceiue,  that  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
had  not  so  muche  aduaunced  &  preferred  the  commd- 
wealth  and  publique  Ttaitie,  as  his  awue  priuate  thinges 
and  pecuUer  estate." 

aO.  Lines  135-137. —Compare  Hall  (p.  209):  "Diuerae 
articles,  bothe  beynous  and  odious,  were  laied  to  his 
cliarge  in  open  counsaill,  and  iu  especiall  one,  that  he 
h:id  caused  men  adludged  to  dye,  to  be  put  to  otiier 
execucion,  then  the  law  of  the  land  had  ordered  or  as- 
signed." 

8L  Lines  142,  143.  — Queen  Margaret  here  seems  to 
have  anticipated  Good  Queen  Be&i  in  her  mode  of  deal- 
ing with  her  courtiers.  The  ladies-in-waiting  of  the 
virgin  queen  had  often  the  honour  of  receiving  a  box  on 
the  ears  from  their  royal  mistress. 

82.  Line  145:  ten  eommandmejUs. — Compare  John  Hey- 
wood's  Interlude  The  Four  P.P.  [1540  (?)]: 

Thy  wife's  ten  C0mtHandments  may  search  thy  five  wits. 

— DodjJey,  voL  L  p.  381 . 

In  using  this  kind  of  expression  for  her  ten  fingers,  or 
OS  some  more  precisely  explain  it  "her  ten  nails,"  the 
duchess  seems  to  be  Justifying  her  husluuid's  epithet 
"  ill-nurtured."    (See  above,  L  2.  42.) 

88.  Line  152 :  linten  after.— 'Th\%  expression  is  only  used 
in  one  other  passage  in  Shakespeare,  in  II.  Henry  IV.  L 
1.  29.  Compare  Cliapman's  Widow's  Tears,  ii  1:  "Yes, 
and  talkes  of  you  ngaine  in  the  fairest  manner,  listenB 
(t/ter  your  speede." 

81  Line  153:  her  FURY  needs  no  spurs.— Ft.  have/tinw. 
We  have  followed  Dyce,  who  was  the  first  to  suggest  the 
obvious  emendation  fury;  which  would  be  spelt  in  the 
M^.,  from  wliich  the  transcriber  copied, /urte,  and  would 
therefore  be  very  easily  mistaken  by  the  printer  for 
fujne. 

86.  Line  154:  She  'U  gallop  FAST  enough  to  her  destruc- 
tion.—¥.  1,  F.  2  have  farre;  F.  3,  F.  4  far.  We  have 
adopted  Pope's  emendation. 

88.  Line  172:  Without  DISCHARGE,  money,  or  furniture. 
—The  meaning  of  the  word  discharge  here  is  very  doubt- 
ful If  it  means  payment,  then  moniey  seems  merely 
tautological  The  word,  whether  used  as  a  verb  or  adjec- 
tive, in  Shakespeare  seems,  generally,  to  have  the  mean- 
ing of  discharging  either  a  duty  or  liability.  Some  take 
it  to  mean  "giving  up  the  troops  and  turning  them  over 
to  my  command."  It  may  mean  "official  orders  to  sail ;" 
or  possibly  it  may  be  an  elliptical  expression = "the  means 
to  discharge  my  ofllce,"  or  "the  means  to  embark  my 
troops."  If  we  take  it  to  mean  payment,  then  the  dis- 
tinction between  discharge  and  money  is,  that  discharge 
means  ''the  payment  of  arrears,"  and  money,  "the  funds 
necessary  to  pay  the  soldiers  during  the  campaign." 

87.  Lines  208-214.— This  speech  of  Gloucester  appears 
to  be  the  result  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Shakespeare 
to  condense  two  of  Gloucester's  speeches  into  one,  and 
to  give  to  his  part  in  this  scene  greater  prominence.    In 
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the  old  play,  after  the  speech  of  the  armourer  (In  this  play 
HomerX  the  king  continues: 

A'lJf.  Vnde  Glostcr.  what  do  you  thiuke  of  tliis? 

Hum,  The  law  my  Lord  is  this  by  case,  it  re*ts 
su<>pitiou&. 
That  a  day  o<  combat  be  apitointcd. 
And  there  to  trie  each  others  rijiht  or  wrong. 
Which  shall  be  00  the  thirtith  of  this  month 
With  Ebcn  stdues,  and  Standbaf^  combatting 
la  SmythfieLi,  before  your  Koyall  Maiestie. 

[Aa//  Hnrnphrty. 

Arm.  And  I  accept  the  Combat  willingly. 

Pfter.  Alasse  n-y  Lord,  1  am  not  able  to  fijjlit. 

Suf.  You  must  either  fight  sirra  or  else  be  hangde: 
Go  take  them  hence  agame  to  prison.  — Pp.  431,  432. 

Then  comes  the  episode  of  the  queen  letting  drop  her 
glove;  and  after  her  exit  Gloucester  enters.  The  king 
addresses  him: 

Vnde  Gloster,  what  answer  makes  your  grace 
Concerning  our  Regent  for  the  Realme  of  France. 
Whom  thinks  your  grace  b  meetest  for  to  send. 

Hum.  My  gratious  I-ord,  then  this  is  my  resolue. 
For  that  these  *kord»  the  Armourer  should  s|>eake. 
Doth  breed  suspition  on  the  part  of  Yorke, 
Let  Somerset  be  Regent  ouer  the  French, 
Till  triaUs  made,  and  Yorke  may  cleare  himselfe. 

Kin.  Then  be  it  so  my  Lord  of  SouierscL 
We  make  your  grace  Regent  ouer  the  French, 
And  to  defend  our  rights  gainst  forraine  foes. 
And  so  do  good  vnto  the  Realme  of  France. 
Make  hast  my  Lord,  tis  time  that  you  were  gone. 
The  time  of  Truse  I  thuike  is  full  expirde. 

Som.  I  humbly  thanke  your  royall  Maiestie. 
And  take  my  leaue  to  poste  with  speed  to  France. 

—Pp.  43*  434. 

While  expanding  the  speech  of  Peter,  the  adapter  seeks 
to  throw  these  two  speeches  of  Gloucester  into  one ;  and 
there  are  the  two  separate  appeals  of  the  king  to  him  in 
one,  line  207: 

Uncle,  what  shall  we  say  to  this  in  law? 

Gloucester's  answer  embraces  both  the  question  as  to 
giving  the  regency  to  Somerset  or  York,  and  also  the 
question  as  to  the  dispute  between  the  Armourer  (Hor- 
ner) and  his  servant;  but,  in  Shakespeare's  text,  the 
king  has  asked  Gloucester  nothing  about  the  question  of 
the  regency  at  all ;  and  Somerset  is  made  (^Knt  215)  to 
thank  the  king  for  the  decision  as  to  the  regency  given 
by  Gloucester.  Theobald,  therefore,  inserted  between 
lines  214,  215  two  lines  from  the  king's  speech  in  The 
Contention : 

Then  be  It  so  my  Lord  of  Somerset. 

We  make  your  grace  Regent  ouer  the  French. 

-P-  433- 

llany  editors  adopt  this  insertion  of  Theobald's ;  but,  as 
it  is  clear  that  the  alterations  and  cuts  were  made  some- 
what carelessly,  we  have  inserted  a  stage-direction  which 
sufficiently  explains  the  sense  of  the  passage,  and  accounts 
for  Somerset  addressing  the  king  and  not  Gloucester. 
Homer,  it  will  be  noted  (line  2I6X  as  well  as  Peter  the 
servant,  addresses  Gloucester,  not  the  king.  In  The  Con- 
tention Somerset  exito  after  thanking  the  king;  but  in 
this  play  the  scene  concludes  with  the  king  (line  225) 
saying  to  Somerset:  "Come,  Somerset,  well  see  thee 
sent  away,"  which  shows  that  he  had  accepted  Glou- 
cester's decision. 
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88.  Lines  223.  224 : 

Atoay  wiUi  them  to  prison;  and  the  day 
0/  combat  shall  be  the  last  qf  the  next  month. 
In  Q  1.  Q.  2  the  correBpondlng  lines'  are: 

That  a  day  of  combat  be  appointed    .    .    . 
Which  shall  be  on  the  thirHth  of  this  month. 

—P.  43». 

Halliwell  in  his  note  on  the  last  line  in  The  Contention 
(Shakespeare  Society's  Reprint)  says  that  this  would  be 
the  30th  April  (p.  432).  In  The  Contention,  when  Glou- 
cester reads  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  the  first  clause 
ends  "and  crown  her  Qneene  of  England,  ere  the  30.  of 
the  next  inontA "  (p.  414);  in  this  play  (scene  1,  lines  48, 
49  above)  "  and  crown  her  Queen  of  England  ere  the 
thirtieth  of  May  next  ensuing; "  hence  Halliwell  deduces 
that  "the  first  three  scenes"  of  this  play  "are  supposed 
to  take  place  in  Marcli."  In  The  Contention  they  are  sup- 
posed to  take  place  in  April. 

ACT  I.    Scene  4. 

80.  Line  6:  exoreistns.— On  this  word  Mason  has  the 
following  interesting  note:  "The  word  exorcise,  and  its 
derivatives,  are  used  by  Shakespeare  in  an  uncommon 
sense.  In  all  otlier  writers  it  means  to  lay  spirits,  but 
in  these  plays  it  invariably  means  to  raise  them.  So,  in 
Julius  Ciusar,  Ligarius  says : 

Thou,  like  an  txorcist,  hast  conjured  up 
My  mortified  spirit." 

— Var.  Ed.  vol.  xviii.  p.  196. 

This  ingenious  note  of  Mr.  Mason  has  been  very  generally 
adopted  by  the  commentators,  without  any  exception 
being  taken  to  it.  Unfortunately  for  ^Ir.  Mason's  hasty 
generalisation,  Scot,  in  his  Discovery  of  Witchcraft,  when 
tovating  more  especially  of  the  mode  of  conjuring  or  rais- 
ing spirits,  invariably  uses  exorcist  as  synonymous  with 
the  conjurer  or  raiser  of  spirits  (see  book  xv.  chaps.  2, 4, 6). 
Still  it  is  undonbtedly  true  that  to  exorcise  was  frequently 
used  in  the  sense  in  which  we  now  generally  understand 
it,  namely,  to  make  an  evil  spirit  quit  the  person  or  place 
into  which  it  has  entered.  It  may  be  noted  that  in  the 
Koman  Catholic  Church  the  formula  for  cc^secrating 
holy  water  begins  with  the  words:  "Exorciso  to  crea- 
turam." 

90.  Line  10:  Deep  night,  dark  night,  the  silent  of  the 
night—In  The  Contention  this  line  is: 

Darke  Night,  dread  Night,  the  si/<nce  of  the  Night. 

All  the  Ff.  concur  in  reading  sUent  and  not  silence ;  the 
alteration  would  seem  to  be  deliberate  from  the  suhstan- 
tiee  to  the  adjective.  Shakespeare  uses  the  vast  with 
regard  to  night  in  the  same  abstract  way.  See  Tempest, 
12.826-328: 

urchins 

Shall,  for  that  vast  o/ttight  that  they  may  work, 

All  exerdse  on  thee. 

And  hi  Hamlet,  according  to  the  preferable  reading  of 
Q.  1, 1003  (Ff.  vxLste),  i.  2.  198: 

In  the  dead  veut  and  middle  of  the  n^t. 

01  Line  21:  bami<v«  — Steovens  in  his  note  quotes  a 
communication  from  a  correspondent  In  The  Qentlenmirs 
Magazine,  1780,  signing  himself  "  B.  T. :"  "  'Shakespeare's 


bar^dog  (says  be)  is  simply  a  village-dog,  or  mastiff,  which 
was  formerly  called  a  band-dog,  per  syncopen,  bandog.' 
In  support  of  this  opinion  he  quotes  Caius  de  Canibus 
Britannicis:  'Hoc genus canis,  etiam  catenarium,  k catena 
vol  ligamento,  qua  ad  Januas  interdiu  detinetur,  ne  Itedut, 
et  tamen  latratu  terreat,  appellatur— Rusticos,  shepherds' 
dogs,  viastives,  et  bandogs,  nominavimus'"  (Var.  Ed.  vol. 
xviii.  p.  198). 

OS.  Line  25:  Conjuro  te,  <&c.— It  does  not  appear  what 
form  of  conjuration  was  intended  to  be  used  here.  Scut 
gives  many  forms  in  iiis  15th  book,  chaps,  vili.-xiv.  In 
Chapman's  Bussy  D'Ambois  (act  iv.  1)  a  form  of  conjura- 
tion is  given  which,  or  something  very  like  it,  may  have 
been  the  one  intended  to  be  used  here:  "  Adiuro  te  per 
stygis  insurutabilia  arcana,  per  ipsos  irremeabiles  anfrnc- 
tus  auerni:  .  .  .  veni,  per  noctis  &  tenebrarum 
abdita  profundissima ;  per  labentia  sydera;  per  ipsos 
motus  horarum  furtiuos,  Hecatesq;  altum  silentium: 
Appare  in  forma  spiritali,  lucente  splendida  A  amabili" 
(Dramatic  Works,  vol.  il.  p.  70). 

08.  Line  27:  Asmath.  —I  cannot  find  any  mention  of  this 
spirit  in  Scot's  long  list  of  the  various  devils  great  and 
small  In  The  Contention  the  name  is  Askalon,  which 
also  is  not  to  be  found  in  Scot.  Perhaps  Annath  was 
anotlier  form  of  Asmodams  or  Asmodai. 

01  Line  81:  That  J  had  said  and  done  .'—Spirits  were 
believed,  wlien  raised  by  conjurations,  to  remain  above 
ground  very  much  against  their  own  inclination,  and  to 
answer  questions  very  reluctantly.  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  such  elaborate  exorcisms  and  forms  of  conjuration 
were  necessary.  See  line  41  below.  Compare  also  Mac- 
beth, iv.  1.  72,  where  one  of  the  apparitions  says,  "  Dis- 
miss nie.  enough." 

05.  Line  82:  BoHng.  [Reading  out  of  a  paper. ]—Malone 
points  out  that  here  is  another  instance  of  the  inconsis- 
tency into  which  Shakespeare  not  infrequently  falls 
through  partly  following  the  original  play  or  story  which 
he  is  adapting,  and  partly  deviating  from  it.  Above  (line 
14),  Bolingbroke  says  "  John  Southwell,  read  you ; "  and 
now  Bolingbroke  is  himself  reading.  In  The  Contention 
SouthweU  does  not  appear  in  this  scene,  and  it  is  Boling- 
broke, or  as  he  is  called  there  BuUinbrooke,  who  reads  the 
questions. 

06.  Lines  44-5&  —  Here  again  the  somewhat  hasty 
attempts  at  alteration  and,  in  this  case,  expansion  of  the 
original  have  resulted  in  a  good  deal  of  confusion.  It  has 
apparently  not  been  noticed  by  commentators  that  part 
of  the  speech  given  to  Buckingham  (lines  53-55)  should 
belong  to  York.  The  scene  stands  thus  in  The  Conten- 
tion: 

Enter  the  DUKB  OF  YORKE,  and  the  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 
and  others. 

Yorke.  Come  sirs,  laic  hands  on  them,  and  Und  them  sore. 
This  time  was  well  watcht.    Wliat  Madame  are  you  there? 
This  wlU  be  great  credit  for  your  husband. 
That  you  are  plotting  Treasons  thus  with  Coniurers. 

The  King  shall  haue  notice  of  this  thing. 

{Exit  Etnor  aboue. 

Sue.  See  here  my  Lord  what  the  diuell  hath  writ. 

Yorke.  Giue  it  me  my  Lord,  He  show  it  to  the  King. 

Co  sirs,  see  them  fast  lockt  in  prison.  [Exet  with  them. 
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Biu.  My  Lord.  I  pray  you  let  me  ffo  post  vnto  the  King, 
Vote  S.  Albones,  to  tell  this  newes. 
Yorkt.  Content.    Away  then,  about  straighL 
Biu.  Farewell  my  Lord.  \_Exet  Buckittgham. 

Yorkt.  Whose  within  there? 

Enter  Oiu. 
0»€.  My  Lord. 

YorJte.  Sirrha,  go  will  the  Earles 
Of  Salsbury  and  Warwicke,  to  sup  with  roe  to  night 

[£jeet  Y»r*e. 
One.  I  will  roy  Lord,  [/zxrt. 

—Pp.  436.  437- 

It  will  be  seen  that  York  certainly  takes  the  lead,  and 
gives  all  the  orders  in  the  original;  but  in  Buckingham's 
speech  in  the  present  play  (lines  52-57),  he  is  made  to 
take  no  less  a  commanding  tone  than  York.  Therefore  we 
have  ventured  to  assign  the  greater  part  of  his  speech  to 
York;  and  we  have  inti*oduced  among  the  characters  who 
enter,  one  of  the  Staffords,  whose  presence  would  seem 
to  be  clearly  indicated  by  line  55: 

Stafford,  take  her  to  thee. 

This  is  given  in  all  the  editions  to  Buckingham;  but  surely 
lie  would  hardly  address  himself  by  his  own  surname. 
We  have  given  this  speech  to  York,  who  is  careful  to 
(tddress  Buckingham  by  his  title  (line  58): 

Lord  Buckingham,  roethinks,  you  watch'd  her  well : 

we  are  justified,  therefore,  in  concluding  that  he  would 
not  address  him  simply  by  his  family  name.  Again,  it 
is  clear  that  Buckingham  does  not  go  away  with  the 
duchess,  but  remains  on  the  scene:  he  plays  the  same 
part  in  this  scene  as  he  does  in  that  of  The  Contention; 
he  occupies  himself  with  the  examination  of  the  papers 
while  York  is  giving  his  orders;  and  he  requests  permis- 
sion, as  he  does  in  lines  80,  81  of  this  play: 

Your  grace  shall  give  me  leave,  my  Lord  of  York, 
To  be  the  poit,  in  hope  of  his  reward, 

to  be  allowed  to  carry  tlie  news  of  the  arrest  to  the  king. 
Though  all  the  commentators,  as  far  as  we  can  find,  pass 
over  altogether  this  distinct  mention  of  Stalford,  we  can- 
not but  think  we  are  justified  In  Introducing  him  among 
the  Dramatis  Personss  of  this  scene.  It  will  be  noted  that 
in  The  Contention  we  have: 

Enter  the  Duke  of  Yorke,  and  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  and  others. 

We  know  that  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford  and  his  brother 
William  were  afterwards  despatched  against  the  rebels 
under  Jack  Cade.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  they 
were  both  about  the  court,  and  that  one  of  them  might 
have  accompanied  tlie  Dukes  of  York  and  Buckingham 
upon  this  occasion.  We  have  supposed  that  it  is  William 
Stafford,  and  not  Sir  Humphrey,  who  was  present  on  this 
occasion,  because  we  should  have  expected  the  latter  to 
have  been  addressed  as  Sir  Humphrey,  and  not  as  Staf- 
Sard.  The  scene,  as  it  is  usually  printed,  is  scarcely  in- 
telligible; but  by  aid  of  the  slight  alteration  we  have 
made,  and  of  the  stage-directions  we  have  added,  we 
venture  to  think  that  the  obscurity  has  been  removed. 

97.  Lines  73-82.— It  seems  as  if  in  this  part  of  the  scene 
Shakespeare  had  hardly  made  up  his  mind  whether  to 
write  in  verse  or  prose.   Line  78,  for  instance,  can  hardly 
be  called  verse,  nor  line  82. 
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ACT   II.     SCKNB  1. 

98.  Line  4 :  tAd  Joan  had  not  gone  out.— Johnson  ex- 
plains this,  on  the  authority  of  a  gentleman  well  ac- 
quainted with  falconry:  "  that  the  wind  being  high,  it 
was  ten  to  one  that  the  old  hawk  had  flown  quite  away; 
a  trick  which  hawks  often  play  their  masters  in  windy 
weather"  (Var.  Ed.  vol.  rviii.  p.  208X  Percy  explains  It: 
"  The  wind  Was  so  high  it  was  ten  to  one  old  Joan  would 
not  have  taken  her  flight  at  the  game"  (Var.  Ed.  vol. 
zvilL  p.  203X  No  commentator  seems  to  have  succeeded 
in  discovering  any  authority  on  falconry  that  could  de- 
cide which  explanation  is  the  right  one. 

99.  Line  20:  BEAT  ON  a  crown.— Thh  expression  is  not 
taken  from  falconry  as  Johnson  supposed.  A  hawk  is 
said  to  beat,  or  bate,  when  he  flutters  violently  with  his 
wings.  But,  as  Steevens  points  out,  to  beat  on  is  the 
same  as  "  to  hammer  on,"  "  to  keep  on  working  at  the 
same  idea."  Compare  above  (L  2.  47X  where  Gloucester 
says  to  his  wife: 

And  wilt  thou  still  be  hamweriMg  treachery? 

The  very  same  phrase  occurs  in  more  than  one  old  play; 
e.g.  in  The  Maid's  Metamorphosis  (attributed  to  Lilly): 
With  him  whose  restless  thoughts  do  beat  on  thee. 

— Bullen's  Old  Plays,  vol.  L  p.  134 : 

and  is  used  by  Shakespeare  in  the  Tempest,  v.  1. 246,  247: 

Do  not  infest  your  niind  with  beatmg  on 
The  strangeness  of  this  business. 

Compare  Hamlet,  iii.  1.  182.  These  passages  are  quite 
sufflcient  to  prove  that  Johnson  was  wrong  in  his  conjec- 
ture; and  that  Pope's  emendation  beni  is  utterly  needless. 

100.  Line  26:  With  so  much  holineea  can  you  NOT  doitt 
—Ft.  read: 

With  such  holiness  can  you  do  it? 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  amend  this  line. 
Those  who  adhere  to  the  reading  of  the  old  copies  gener- 
ally explain  the  line  as  bearing  an  ironical  sense,  le. 
"  With  such  holiness  (as  you  possess)  can  you  do  it,  le. 
hide  your  malice?"  The  emendation  that  we  have  ven- 
tured to  make  is  based  on  the  supposition  that  the  tran- 
scriber's eye  caught  such  in  the  line  above,  and  wrote  it 
in  mistake  for  «o  much;  and  that  he  accidentally  omitted 
not.  Certainly  the  line,  as  given  in  Ff.,  is  very  unrhyth- 
mical  and  obscure.  Our  emendation  seems  to  restore  the 
rhythm,  and  to  do  away  with  the  obscurity. 

lOL  Lines  82,  S3 : 

Queen.  And  thy  ambition,  Oloster. 
King.  Prithee,  peace. 

Good  queen,  and  whet  not  oti  these  furious  peere. 
These  lines  are  arranged  in  F.  1  thus : 

Qiteene.  And  thy  Ambition,  Closter. 
King.      I  prythee,  peace  good  Queene, 
And  whet  not  on  these  furious  Peeres. 

The  last  line,  it  will  be  observed,  is  defective  in  two 
syllables,  which  F.  2  supplied  by  the  addition  of  too-t«o 
before  furioue.  But  by  simply  omitting  the  1  before 
prithee,  and  ending  the  first  line  with  peace,  we  get  two 
complete  lines.  This  is  the  same  arrangement  as  Malone's 
with  the  exception  that  he  does  not  omit  the  word  /. 
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lot.  Lines  47,  4S: 

Car.  [Aside  to  Olo.]  Are  yt  adti^df^the  east  tide 

qfthegrovef 
Olo.  [Aside  to  CftT.]  Cardinal,  lam  vnth  you. 
fl  aiT»o<e  these  lines  thus,  giving  the  whole  speech  to 

OloQcester : 

G/ast.  True  Vndc,  are  ye  aduis'df 
The  East  side  of  the  Groue: 
Cardfaiall,  I  am  with  you. 

We  have  followed  Theobald's  arrangement,  which  Is 
manifestly  the  right  one;  as  he  points  out,  the  cardinal's 
impetuosity  becomes  more  pronounced  by  his  repeating 
the  place  of  the  assignation;  whereas,  if  the  whole  speech 
Is  given  to  Gloucester,  it  is  very  tame. 

IIS.  Line  K:  The  tnndi  grow  high;  $o  do  youretrnnaehe, 
lonfs.— Malone  objects  to  this  line  on  the  ground  that 
the  dispute  between  the  cardinal  and  Gloucester  is  in- 
tended to  pass  aeide;  but  that  Shakespeare  adopted  this 
line,  with  slight  alteration,  from  the  Old  Play,  where  the 
dispute  would  seem  not  to  be  concealed  from  Henry. 
This  remark  is  decidedly  hyperoritioaL  It  is  evident  that 
the  cardinal  at  least,  if  not  Gloucester,  is  Intended  to 
be  labouring  under  great  excitement;  and,  from  line  49 
above,  it  is  clear  that  the  king  already  noticed  that 
the  dispute  was  going  on  between  them.  It  would  not 
be  necessary  for  him  to  hear  what  they  said,  but  simply 
to  note  their  hostile  gestures.  In  the  Old  Play  atidee 
are  never  marked. 

101  Line  02:  Come  to  the  king;  tell  him  what  miracle.  — 
Pf.  have  "and  tell  him."  We  have  preferred  to  omit 
and  rather  than  follow  Seymour  in  omitting  him. 

106.  Lines  68-160.— This  incident  of  the  pretended  mir- 
acle at  St.  Albans  is  given  neither  by  Holinshed  nor  HalL 
Grafton  thus  narrates  it  as:  "  written  and  set  forth  by 
Sir  Thomas  Moore  knight,  in  a  booke  of  hys,  entituled, 
a  Dialogue  concerning  heresies  and  matters  of  religion, 
and  in  the  .xiiij.  chapter  of  the  same  booke,  in  this  wise 
followyng.  In  the  time  of  King  Henry  the  sixt  (sayeth 
he)  as  he  roade  in  Progresse,  there  came  to  the  towne  of 
Saint  Albons  a  certayne  begger  with  hys  wyfe,  and  there 
was  walking  about  the  towne  begging  flue  or  sixe  dayes 
before  the  kinges  comming  thether,  sayeng  that  he  was 
liome  blinde  and  ueuer  sawe  in  all  his  life,  and  was 
warned  in  his  drearoe.  that  he  should  come  out  of  Ber- 
wlcke,  where  he  sayd  that  he  had  euer  dwelled,  to  soke 
Saint  Albon,  and  tliat  he  had  bene  at  his  Shrine,  and  was 
not  holpen,  and  therefore  he  would  go  seeke  him  at  some 
other  place:  For  he  had  heard  some  saye  sence  he  came, 
that  Saint  Alb<ins  body  should  be  at  Colyn,  and  in  dede 
such  a  contention  hath  tliere  bene.  But  of  truth  as  I  am 
certainely  informed  (sayth  Sir  Thomas  Moore)  he  lyeth 
here  at  Saint  Albones.  sauing  some  reliques  of  him, 
which  they  there  shewe  shryned.  But  to  tell  yon  sooth, 
when  the  King  was  come,  and  the  towne  full  of  people, 
sodainely  this  blind  man  at  Saint  Albones  shryne  had  his 
sight,  the  same  was  solempnly  roug  for  a  miracle,  and 
Te  deum  songen.  so  that  nothing  was  talked  of  in  all  the 
towne,  but  this  miracle.  So  happened  it  then  that  Duke 
Huhifrey  of  Gloucester,  a  man  no  lease  wise,  then  also 
well  learned,  haoing  great  ioy  to  see  suche  a  miracle, 


called  the  poore  man  vnto  him,  and  first  shewyng  him- 
self e  ioyous  of  Gods  glorie,  so  shewed  in  the  getting  of 
his  sight,  and  exhorting  him  to  mekenesse,  and  to  no 
ascribyng  of  any  part  of  the  worship  to  hlmselfe  nor  to 
be  prowde  of  the  peoples  praise,  which  would  call  him  a 
good  and  a  godly  man  therby,  at  the  last  he  looked  well 
upon  his  eien,  and  asked  whether  he  could  euer  see  any 
thing  at  al  in  all  his  life  before.  And  when  as  well  his 
wife  as  hlmselfe  affirmed  fastly,  no,  then  he  looked  ad* 
uisedly  vpon  his  eyen  agayne,  and  sayde,  I  beleeue  yon 
very  well,  for  me  thinketh  that  ye  can  not  see  well  yet. 
Yes  Sir,  quoth  he,  I  thanke  God  and  his  holy  Martir,  1 
can  see  now  as  well  as  any  man:  Yea  can,  quod  the  Duke, 
what  colour  is  my  Gowne?  Then  anone  the  begger  tolde 
him.  What  colour  quod  he  Is  this  mans  Gowne?  he  tolde 
him  also  without  anye  stayeng  or  stombling.  and  tolde 
the  names  of  all  the  colours  that  coulde  be  shewed  him. 
And  when  the  Duke  sawe  that,  he  bade  him  waike 
Faytonre,  and  made  him  to  be  set  openly  in  the  stockes: 
For  though  he  could  haue  sene  sodaynely  by  miracle  the 
difference  betwene  dyuers  coloures.  yet  could  he  not  by 
sight,  so  sodainely  tell  the  names  of  all  these  coloures, 
except  he  had  knowne  them  before,  no  more  then  he 
coulde  name  all  the  men  whome  he  should  sodainely  see, 
thus  farre  mayster  Moore  **  (voL  iL  pp.  507,  &98,  edn.  1568). 
In  his  notes  on  The  Contention  (pp.  441. 442),  Halliwell 
gives  the  extract  from  Sir  Thomas  More's  Works,  and 
then  gives  the  extract  from  Grafton,  but  in  the  latter  all 
reference  to  the  source  whence  the  story  was  taken  is 
omitted.  He  adds  at  the  end  "  So  much  for  the  plagiar- 
isms of  the  sixteenth  centuiy."  1  suppose  he  must  have 
taken  his  extract  from  some  edition  of  Grafton  in  which 
no  mention  of  Ids  authority  was  made,  as  we  have  tran- 
scribed our  extract  above  from  the  original  work. 

106.  Lines  68,  69 : 

Skb  wherb  the  tovmtmen,  on  proceeeion. 
Come  to  present  your  highnees  vnth  the  man. 

Ft  read 

Herg  emus  the  townsmen  on  procession. 
To  present  your  highness  with  the  man. 

If  this  passage  is  to  be  in  prose,  the  reading  of  Ff.  needs 
no  emendation;  but  if  it  is  meant  to  be  in  verse,  line  69 
is  simply  intolerable.  Various  attempts  have  been  made 
to  complete  the  metre  in  that  line.  Capell  reads.  Come 
to  present,  which  we  have  partly  adopted,  but  have  sub- 
stituted See  where  for  Here  come.  This  is  just  such  an 
emendation  as  one  might  make  in  an  acting  edition  of 
the  play,  with  the  object  of  giving  a  little  more  time  for 
the  procession  to  enter.  The  cardinal  has  naturally  gone 
apart  from  Gloucester  after  the  king's  remonstrance  in 
lines  55-68.  and  he  first  catches  sight  of  the  procession  on 
its  wi^  to  the  king. 

107.  Line  71:  Although  by  tight  hie  tin  he  multipUed,— 
Ff.  read  "Although  by  hie  sight"  We  have  omitted  the 
first  his,  an  omission  whicli  was  proposed  by  Lloyd. 
Pope  reads  thottgh  instead  of  although.  But  the  his  which 
is  necessary  before  sin  is  not  necessary  before  tight,  which 
means  here  the  sense  of  seeing. 

106.  Line  85 :  Let  never  day  nor  night  umhallowsd 
pan.— The  final  ed  is  not  elided  in  F.  1.    Probably  it  was 
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ACT  IL  SoeDe  2. 


retained  puiposely,  thus  giving  a  greater  impressiYeness 
to  the  line. 

lOe.  Line  91:  "  SlMKX)X,  com*. "—Ff.  print  by  mistake 
Stfrnmi.  The  correction  is  Pope's,  and  is  Justified  by  line 
124  below. 

110.  Lines  125-133.  -This  passage  is  printed  as  prose  in 
Qq.  and  in  Ff.  is  divided  into  a  kind  of  metre.  We  iiave 
thought  it  better  to  keep  it  in  prose,  as  it  cannot  be  made 
into  rhythmical  verse  without  some  alteration  and  addi- 
tion to  the  text  Any  one  acquainted  with  the  original 
editions  of  plays  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  must  often 
have  come  across  passages  which  are  partly  in  prose  and 
partly  in  blank  verse,  as  if  the  author  intended  to  have 
made  them  into  verse,  but  had  not  taken  the  trouble  to 
make  the  verses  perfect.  When  Shakespeare  was  revising 
and  partly  rewriting  The  Contention,  he  intended  pro- 
bably to  put  this  passage  into  verse,  but  did  not  make 
the  necessary  alteration  of  the  language.  In  fact,  it  is 
evident  that  the  work  he  did  on  this  play  was  done,  for 
the  most  part,  very  carelessly,  and  that  he  never  took 
the  trouble  to  revise  it  As  this  speech  stands,  it  makes 
very  good  prose;  while,  even  with  such  alterations  as 
Hanmer  introduced,  it  makes  very  indifferent  verse.  We 
think  it  better  to  retain  the  prose  form  rather  than,  as 
Hanmer,  and  those  who  have  followed  him,  have  done, 
sacrifice  some  of  the  more  idiomatic  expressions  for  the 
sake  of  the  rhythm. 

111.  Line  187:  things  called  trAipf.— Halliwell  in  his 
notes  to  The  Contention  (p.  445)  quotes  from  Kobert 
Armin's  Nest  of  Ninnies,  1608:  "Ther  are,  as  Hamlet 
sales,  thingg  eald  whips  in  store."  Hamlet  speaks  of 
"the  whips  and  scorns  of  time;"  but  the  phrase  things 
called  whips  does  not  occur  in  Hamlet;  and  unless  Armin 
was  referring  to  a  version  or  edition  of  Hamlet  unknown, 
he  probably  had  this  passage  in  his  mind. 

lU.  Line  104:  You  nuuie,  my  lord,  in  a  day  WHOLE 
TOWNS  TO  FLY.-  Ff.  have 

You  made  in  a  day,  my  lord,  whole  towns  to  fly; 

which  Capell  alters  to 

You,  in  a  day.  my  lord,  made  whole  towns  fly. 

The  alteration  we  have  made  renders  the  line  more 
rhythmical  than  the  reading  of  Ff ,  and  does  not  involve 
the  omission  of  any  word.  Hie  allusion,  of  course,  is  to 
Suffolk's  giving  up  Anjou  and  Maine  when  he  signed  the 
marriage  treaty  between  Henry  and  Margaret. 

118.  Line  181:  T  is  like,  my  lord,  you  will  not  keep  your 
hour.— See  above  lines  42,  47,  48. 

114.  Lines  186,  187 : 

0  Ood,  what  mischiefs  work  the  wicked  ones. 
Heaping  confusion  on  tJieir  own  heads  thereby! 
The  latter  is  a  very  awkward  line;  perhaps  the  two  lines 
should  be  arranged  thus: 
OGod! 

Wliat  mischiefs  work  the  wicked  ones,  thereby 
Heaping;  on  their  own  heads  confusion ! 

Confusion,  of  course,  being  pronounced  as  a  quadrisyl- 
lable. The  Juxtaposition  of  on  with  the  last  syllable  of 
confusion  is  very  inelegant;  keeping  the  lines  as  arranged 
in  the  text  we  might  omit  own  in  line  187. 


115.  Lines  194,  195: 

Noble  she  is,  hut  if  she  hace  forgot 

Honour  and  virtue,  &c 
These  lines  are  not  in  The  Contention.  They  are  Shake- 
speare's own;  and  he  mui»t  have  intended  Duke  Humphrey 
either  to  have  been  ignorant  of,  or  to  have  conveniently 
forgotten,  his  wife's  antecedents.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
with  honour  and  virtue  the  Lady  Eleanor  Cobham  had, 
for  a  long  time,  enjoyed  only  a  bowing  acquaintance. 

ACT  II.    Scene  2. 

116.— This  scene,  with  its  dreary  genealogical  discussion, 
is  utterly  unworthy  of  Shakespeare.  It  is  not  necessar}' 
to  the  play,  and  does  not  advance  the  action  in  any  way 
whatever.  The  attempt  to  put  York's  tedious  account 
of  his  descent  into  verse  is  a  mistake.  It  would  have 
been  better  if  Shakespeare  had  kept  the  greater  part  of 
it  in  prose.  In  The  Contention  the  whole  scene  is  in 
prose.  The  speeches  of  York  remind  one  of  the  clever 
parody  on  Crabbe  in  the  Rejected  Addresses. 

117.  Lines  4,  5: 

In  craving  your  opinion  qf  my  title. 
Which  is  infallible,  to  England's  crown. 
This  sentence  is  a  very  clever  touch,  introduced  by  Shake- 
speare. Of  course  ii\fallibU  refers  to  title;  but  it  might 
refer  to  opinion.  If  York's  title  were  infallible,  why  did 
he  ask  their  opinion  about  it  at  all  ?  But  tliat  opinion  he 
would,  no  doubt,  admit  to  be  it\/allible—il  it  agreed  with 
his  own. 

118.  Line  6:  My  lord,  I  long  to  hear  it  told  at  full.— 

Ff.  read: 

My  lord,  I  long  to  hear  it  at  full 

Dyce  queries  if  hear  is  to  be  considered  a  dissyllable. 
Pope  prints  *'thus  at  fuU."  Capell  *'B.t  the  fuIL"  For 
the  emendation  in  the  text  we  are  responsible. 

119.  Lines  10-17. —Shakespeare  has  corrected  two  imi>or- 
tant  mistakes  in  The  Contention,  the  author  of  which 
makes  Edmund  of  Langley  the  second  son,  and  gives  as 
the  fifth  son  Roger  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March;  but  he  has 
followed  Holiushed  in  making  William  of  Windsor  the 
seventh  son  instead  of  the  sixth.  See  Richard  II.  note  51. 

190.  Line  26:  where,  as  ALL  yott  know.— The  speaker  is 
addressing  only  Salisbury  and  Warwick.  Qq.  have  "yon 
both."  Compare  II.  Henry  IV.  iii.  1 .  85,  where  King  Henr)- 
addressing  only  Warwick  and  Surrey  says: 

Why,  then,  jfood  morrow  to  you  «//,  my  lords. 

Ul.  Line  27:  Was  harmless  Richard  murdei'd  traitor- 
ously.—Vt.  have: 

Harmless  Richard  wau  murdcr'd  traitorously. 

The  transposition  was  suggested  by  Dyce,  and  we  have 
adopted  his  suggestion.  The  line  is  quite  insufferable  as 
it  stands  in  Ff. 

182.  Line  28:  Father,  the  Duke  OF  YoRK  hath  told  the 
truth.— Ft.  read: 

Father,  the  duke  hath  told  the  truth. 

To  complete  the  line  Hanmer  reads  "the  very  truth;" 
Capell  **surely  told  the  truth."    No  one  appears  to  have 
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ACT  II.  Scene  3. 


suggested  the  emendation  we  have  printed.  It  seems  the 
siuiplest,  and  there  is  everj  reason  for  not  omitting  the 
doJce's  title  here. 

123L  Lines  30-42.— As  to  the  mistake  about  Edmund 
Mortimer  see  I.  Henry  VI.  note  13.  As  Malone  points 
out,  it  was  his  son-in-law  Lord  Grey  of  Ruthyn,  whom, 
according  to  Hall,  Owen  Qlendower  kept  in  captivity  till 
he  died. 

IM.  Line  53:  What  plam  proceeding  is  more  plain  than 
this  f— This  is  the  reading  of  F.  2,  F.8.  F.  4;  F.  1  has  pro- 
ceedingt,  au  evident  mistake. 

126.  Line  55:  WHILE  York  claims  it  from  the  third.— 
Ff.  omit  vfhiU,  which  was  added  by  Dyce.  Capell  inserted 
but 

128.  Line  77:  My  lord,  break  off;  we  know  your  mind  at 
fttU,—V{.  have:  "My  lord,  break  we  off,"  Ac.  We  have 
followed  Capell  in  omitting  the  first  we. 

1S7.  Lines  7S,  79.— These  two  lines  are  substituted  for 
a  speech  of  ten  lines  in  The  Contention  (p.  450).  the  only 
one  throughout  this  scene,  which  is  written  in  blank  verse 
in  the  Old  Play,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  two,  and 
they  only  occupy  six  lines.  Shakespeare's  object  in  re- 
docing  this  speech  of  Warwick's  to  two  lines,  and  expand- 
ing the  previous  one  of  York's,  seems  to  have  been  to  give 
to  the  latter  character  greater  dramatic  prominence. 

ACT  II.    Scene  3. 

U8.  —The  trial  of  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester  and  her 
accomplices  really  took  place  in  the  year  1441,  or  more 
than  three  yeam  before  King  Henry  was  married.  It 
appears,  from  the  account  of  the  affair  given  in  Lingard. 
that  Bolicgbroke  was  first  accused  of  necromancy,  and 
"exhibited  with  the  instruments  of  his  art  to  the  admiring 
populace  on  a  platform  before  St  Paul's,  'arrayed  in 
marvelloos  attire,'  bearing  in  his  right  hand  a  sword,  and 
in  his  left  a  sceptre,  and  sitting  in  a  chair,  on  the  four 
comers  of  which  were  fixed  four  swords,  and  on  the  points 
of  the  swords  four  images  of  copper.  The  second  night 
afterwards  Dame  Eleanor  secretly  withdrew  into  the 
sanctuary  of  Westminster,  a  step  which  naturally  excited 
suspicion.  She  was  confronted  with  Bolingbroke,  who 
declared  that  it  was  at  her  instigation  that  he  had  first 
applied  to  the  study  of  magic.  From  the  inquiry  which 
followed,  it  appeared  that  Eleanor  was  a  firm  believer  in 
the  mysteries  of  the  art;  that,  to  secure  the  affection  of 
the  duke,  she  had  employed  love-potions  furnished  by 
Marjory  Jourdemaln,  the  celebrated  witch  of  Eye;  and 
that,  to  learn  what  would  be  her  subsequent  lot  (her  hus- 
band was  presumptive  heir  to  the  throne),  she  had 
charged  Bolingbroke  to  discover  the  duration  of  the  king's 
life  "(vol  iv.  p.  75X  Jourdemain  or  Jourdain  had  been 
previously  convicted  of  sorcery  (see  above,  note  24),  and 
was,  therefore,  burnt  as  "a  relapsed  witch."  She  and 
the  duchess  were  arraigned  before  the  ecclesiastical 
court;  and  Southwell  and  Bolingbroke  were  indicted  for 
treason.  The  former  died  in  the  Tower  before  his  trial; 
and  Bolingbroke  was  convicted  and  executed  (see  Lingard, 
fU  supra,  p.  76). 


129.  Lines  3,  4: 

Receive  the  sentence  of  the  law,  /or  siNS 
Such  as  by  God's  book  are  adjudg'd  to  death. 
F.  1,  F.  2  have  sinne;  F.  3,  F.  4  sin;  the  correction  is  Theo- 
bald's. The  reference  to  God's  book  is  to  Exodus  xxii.  IS: 
"Tliou  Shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live,"  and  to  Leviticus 
XX.  6:  "the  soul  that  tumeth  after  such  as  have  familiar 
spirits,  and  after  wizards  ...  I  will  even  set  my  face 
against  that  soul,  and  will  cut  him  off  from  among  his 
people." 

190.  Lines  12, 13.  —See  above,  note  23. 

131.  Line  20:  BeseecJi  yottr  majesty,  give  me  leave  to  go. 
— Ff.  have  **/  beseech;"  we  have  followed  Hanmer  in 
omitting  the  unnecessary  syllable  1. 

VXL.  Line  30:  God  and  King  Henry  govern  England's 
HELM !— Ff.  have  realm,  which  is  obviously  a  mistake,  as 
we  have  realm  ending  the  next  line.  Helm  is  Johnson's 
very  admirable  correction.    Compare  above,  i.  3.  103: 

And  you  yourself  shall  steer  the  happy  Ae/m. 

138.  Line  43:  This  staff  of  honour  ILAVQBT.—Haught  is 
generally  used  by  Shakespeare  as  the  imperfect  or  past 
participle  of  to  reach;  and  some  commentators  explain  the 
word  here  as = attained.  But  the  sense  we  have  given  it 
in  the  foot-note,  viz.  "taken  away"  is  much  more  suited 
to  the  context  Ritson  says  that  it  is  equivalent  to  "raft" 
or  "reft,"  the  preterite  of  "to  reave."  Be  that  as  it  may, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  word  has  here  the  same  sense 
that  it  has  in  the  passage  quoted  by  him  from  Peele's 
Arraignment  of  Paris:  Prologue,  line  7: 

Raught  from  the  golden  tree  of  Proserpine. 

134.  Line  46:  Thus  Eleanor's  pride  dies  in  HER 
YOUKGEST  day*.— Tills  line  has  given  rise  to  a  great  deal 
of  discussion.  Several  emendations  have  been  propo9e<l 
for  the  word  youngest  If  we  suppose  her  to  bear  the 
sense  given  it  in  the  foot-note,  and  to  refer  to  pride  ( = its), 
there  is  no  difficulty.  Certainly  Eleanor  herself  could 
not  be  said  to  be  in  her  youngest  days;  but  her  pride,  or 
ambition,  might  be  said  to  be  so.  The  object  of  her  con- 
nection with  the  witch  and  with  Bolingbroke  was  to  at- 
tain the  great  aim  of  her  ambition  by  securing  the  suc- 
cession to  the  crown  for  her  husband.  The  position  of 
queen-consort  would  have  been  a  far  higher  one  than  she 
occupied  as  wife  of  the  Protector,  especially  as  there  was 
no  queen -dowager  at  court;  Katharine,  the  widow  of 
Henry  V.,  as  it  may  be  remembered,  having  formed  a  mes- 
alliance with  Owen  Tudor. 

186.  Lines  56-108.— For  an  historic  account  of  this  com- 
bat see  above,  note  20.  By  the  Inw  of  duels  persons  of  an 
inferior  rank  to  knights  fought  with  a  staff,  to  one  end 
of  which  was  fixed  a  bag  stuffed  with  sand.  Compare 
Hudibras  (P.  III.  c  ii.  1.  80): 

En^aE'd  ^th  money-ba^fs  as  bold 
As  men  with  sand'batrs  did  of  old. 

186.  Line  63:  cAanwco.— This  wine  is  frequently  men- 
tioned by  the  writers  of  Shakespeare's  period;  e.g.  in 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Wit  without  Money,  ii.  3: 
"Where  no  old  chameco  is,  nor  no  anchovies"  (Works, 
vol  i.  p.  1©0): 
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1S7.  Liues  73.  74:  /  thitUc  I  have  taken  my  Uutt  draught 
in  titU  troW(i.— Steevens  points  oat  that  Oay  haa  Imitated 
til  is  passage  in  his  Wliat  D'ye  Call  It,  where  Peascod 
says: 

Stay,  let  rae  pledge—'/  is  my  tost  earthly  liquor. 

Oay  has  also,  perhaps  uncoosciously,  imitated  the  rest  of 
tliis  speech  in  the  same  piece  :i 

Pea.  \Distr^Mting  his  things  anwng  his  friends. 
Take  you  my  iMicco-box— my  neckcloth  you ; 
To  our  kind  vicar  send  this  bottle-screw. 
But  wear  these  breeches,  Tom;  they're  quite  bran-new. 

—The  Wliat  D'ye  Call  It,  A  Trosi-Comi- Pastoral. 

138.  Line  00:  /  vM  take  my  death.— See  King  John, 
note  39: 

188.  Line  98.— Some  editors  here  insert  from  The  Con- 
tention: "as  Beuys  of  South-hampton  fell  upon  Aska- 
part"  Shakespeare  allades  to  the  story  of  Bevis  of 
Southampton  in  Henry  VIII.  L  L  S&  Whether  he  omitted 
the  reference  to  this  popular  legend  purposely,  or  whether 
it  was  a  subsequent  omission  of  the  actors,  we  cannot  tell. 
But  were  we  once  to  commence  restoring  to  the  text 
passages  omitted  by  Shakespeare  from  the  Old  Play,  when 
they  are  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  sense,  we  should 
scarcely  know  where  to  stop. 

140.  Line  99:  the  good  wine  in  thy  moMtsr'e  icay.— This 
is  usually  explained  as  we  have  explained  it  in  the  foot- 
note; but  may  it  not  mean  the  good  wine  that  had  been 
put  in  his  way,  i.e.  that  had  been  offered  himf  Hall 
says  in  his  account  of  this  episode.  "  his  neighbours  came 
to  him  and  gave  him  wine  and  strong  drink." 

141.  Line  103:  Go,  take  YE  hence  that  traitor  from  our 
eight.— Yt  have: 

Go,  take  hence  that  traitor  from  our  sight ; 
a  very  halting  line,  which  has  been  amended  by  Hanmer, 
who  reads:  "  Oo,  and  take  hence,"  and  by  Capell:  "  Go 
take  away.*'    The  insertion  of  the  word  ye  seems  to  us 
preferable  to  either  of  these  emendations. 

148.  Line  104  — However  ridiculous  the  prescribed 
weapons  in  this  combat  may  appear  to  us,  it  is  evident 
tliey  were  capable  of  dealing  fatal  blows.  All  the  chroni- 
clers agree  that  the  armourer  was  killed  by  his  servant; 
and  that  fact  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the  discovery 
of  the  original  exchequer  record  of  expenses  relating  to 
this  combat.  One  of  the  items  charged  for  is  for  officers 
"  watchyng  of  ye  ded  man  in  Smyth  felde  ye  same  day 
and  ye  nyghte  af tyr  yt  ye  bataill  was  doon  "  (Var.  Ed.  voL 
xviii.  p.  226).  Steevens  deduces  from  this  that  the  ar- 
mourer "was  not  killetl  in  the  combat,  but  only  worsted, 
and  immediately  afterwards  hanged."  But  it  was  bis 
dead  body  that  was  hanged;  it  being  then  the  custom  with 
persons  convicted  of  murder  or  of  treason  to  hang  and 
decapitate  their  dead  bodies  as  a  mark  of  disgrace.  It 
is  perfectly  clear  that  the  item  we  have  quoted  refers 
to  the  charge  for  watching  the  dead  body  before  it  was 
removed  to  Tyburn  to  be  decapitated.  It  was  always 
presumed,  in  the  trial  by  combat,  that  the  one  who  was 
defeated  or  killed  was  guilty.    The  last  case  in  which 

1  We  quote  from  vol.  v.  of  A  Collection  of  the  roost  esteemed 
Farces  and  Entertainments  performed  on  the  British  Stage.  Pub.  at 
Edinburgh  in  1788. 
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appeal  of  battle  was  claimed  was  in  1818.  Abraham 
Thornton,  accused  of  tiie  violation  and  murder  of  Mary 
Ashford,  claimed  his  right  to  trial  by  wager  of  battle, 
which  the  court  was  obliged  to  allow,  as  the  law,  by  an 
oversight,  had  been  allowed  to  remain  on  the  statute- 
book;  but  the  brother  of  the  murdered  girl  refused  the 
challenge,  and  the  accused  escaped.  The  law  was  struck 
off  the  sUtute-book  by  the  G9  Oeoige  III.  (1819). 

ACT  II.    Scene  4. 

148.  Line  8:  Bare  winter.— Yt  read  barren;  the  emen- 
dation is  Capell's. 

141.  Line  6:  Sire,  what  '9  o'clock f 

Serv.  'TIS  AUIOST  tkn,  my  lord. 

Ff.  read:  "Ten,  my  lord."  The  Contention  has  "Almost 
ten  my  Lord."  The  reading  in  our  text  is  that  of  Lett- 
som,  founded  on  the  reading  of  Qq. 

146.  Line  8:  Uneath.— The  word  is  not  used  anywhere 
else  by  Shakespeare.  It  is  common  in  old  writers,  being 
used  by  Chaucer  and  Spenser;  and  in  Ralph  Bolster 
Doister,  ill  5,  "  I  shall  untieth  hold  them  "  (Dodsley,  vol. 
iii.  p.  117). 

148.  Line  12:  With  envioue  looke,  STILL  laughing  at  thy 
ehame.—Y.  1  omits  etM,  added  in  F.  2. 

147.  Lines  19-26.— This  speech  In  The  Contention  oc- 
cupies exactly  the  same  number  of  lines,  and  it  may  be 
worth  while  for  the  reader  to  compare  it  with  the  speech 
in  the  text  as  revised  by  Shakespeare : 

Come  you  my  Lord  to  see  my  open  shamet 

Ah  Gk>ster,  now  thou  doest  penance  too. 

See  how  the  giddie  people  looke  at  thee. 

Shaking  their  beads,  and  pointing  at  thee  beere. 

Go  get  thee  gone,  and  hide  thee  from  their  sights. 

And  in  thy  pent  vp  studie  rue  thy  sltame. 

And  ban  thine  enemies.     Ah  mine  and  thine,    p.  457- 

The  alterations  are  comparatively  slight,  but  the  gain  in 
rhythm  and  dramatic  force  is  very  considerable. 

148.  Line  27.— This  speech  of  the  duchess  has  been  very 
much  amplified  by  Shakespeare.  Lines  88-41  have  no 
parallel  in  the  original  In  the  Old  Play  the  speech  ends 
with  line  47.  Shakespeare  has  adapted  the  next  speech 
of  the  duchess,  and  tacked  it  on  to  this  one;  while  he  ha« 
expanded  Gloucester's  speech  from  four  lines  to  twelve. 
In  fact,  a  study  of  this  scene  and  of  the  con-esponding 
one  in  The  Contention,  line  by  line,  will  give  a  very  gootl 
idea  of  the  way  in  which  Shakespeare  dealt  with  the 
language  of  the  plays  that  he  adapted. 

149.  Line  46:  hie  FdRLORN  ducheee.—^eie  I.  Henry  VI. 
note  67. 

180.  Line  46:  pointing-stock.— Hhie  word  seems  to  have 
been  coined  by  Shakespeare  as  a  substitute  for  laughing- 
itock  in  the  original  There  is  no  hyphen  in  Ff.  or  in 
Qq. 

151.  Lines  09-71.— Printed  as  verse  in  Ft;  but  surely 
by  mistake. 

168.  Line  79:  Muet  you.  Sir  John,  protect  my  lady 
HERE?— Some  editors,  following  Heath,  alter  here  to 
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ACT  IIL  Scene  L 


hertoe.  Walker  proposes  thert.  But  surely  there  is  no 
need  for  alteration,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  suppose  that 
the  meaning  is  "from  this  point"  Here  is  simply  used, 
tu  it  often  is,  as  an  expletive. 

15&  Lines  81,  82: 

Entreat  her  not  the  toane  in  that  I  pray 
You  xtte  her  well, 
la  The  Contention  this  passage  runs: 

I  pray  jrou  Sir  lohn,  vse  her  neore  the  worse. 
In  that  I  faatreat  you  vse  her  well 

Neither  of  which  lines  has  any  pretension  to  rhythm. 

IM.  line  102:  /(  if  my  ofiee;  madam,  pardon  me.— 

Ff.  have: 

It  is  my  office;  and,  madam,  pardon  me. 

We  have  omitted  the  unnecessary  and.  As  has  been  be- 
fore remarlced,  this  play  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of 
weak  a^ide. 

ACT  III.    Scene  1. 

166.— None  of  the  chroniclers  throw  any  light  upon  the 
circtunstances  which  ensued  between  the  petition  of  the 
Commons  asking  the  king  to  approve  the  conduct  of  Suf- 
folk, and  the  sudden  an est^f  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  All 
that  we  know  is  that  the  latter  had  "publicly  testified  his 
approbation  of  the  king's  marriage  "(Lingard.voL  iv.  p.  80). 
llie  chroniclers  do  not  mention  anything  unusual  with 
regard  to  the  parliament  summoned  at  Bury.  Lingard's 
account  is  as  follows:  "It  maybe  that  Gloucester,  har- 
Assed  by  the  accusations  of  his  enemies,  had  formed  a  plan 
to  make  himself  master  of  the  royal  person;  or  that  Suf- 
folk, to  screen  himself  from  the  resentment  of  the  duke, 
infused  into  the  mind  of  Henry  suspicions  of  the  loyalty 
of  his  uncle.  However  it  were,  Henry  summoned  a  par- 
liament to  meet,  not  as  usual  at  Westminster,  but  at 
Bury  St  Edmund's.  The  precautions  which  were  taken 
exdted  surprise,  and  gave  birth  to  numerous  conjectures. 
The  knights  of  the  shire  received  orders  to  come  in  arms; 
the  men  of  Suffolk  were  arrayed;  numerous  guards  were 
placed  round  the  king's  residence;  and  patrols  during 
the  night  watched  all  the  roads  leading  to  the  town.  The 
Duke  of  Gloucester  left  his  castle  of  Devises,  and  was 
present  at  the  opening  of  parliament;  the  next  day  he 
was  arrested  in  his  lodgings  on  a  charge  of  high  treason, 
by  the  lord  Beaumont,  constable  of  England"  (voL  iv.  pp. 
liO,  81X 

166L  Line  8:  Haw  proud,  per^nptory,  and  unlOce  hkn- 
»e{ff^¥t  read: 

How  proud.  Mow  peremptory,  and  unlike  himself. 

We  have  followed  Steevens  in  omitting  the  second  how. 

167.  Line  22:  And  ehould  you  /all,  he  IB  the  next  will 
mount.— Dyce  says  in  note  74  on  this  play:  '"he  is  the 
next  will  mount'  was,  by  an  oversight,  printed  in  my 
foimer  edition  'he  ae  the  next,'  &c.,  an  error  which  the 
Cambridge  Editors  have  copied."  The  Globe  has  the 
same  mistake.    Ff.  undoubtedly  read  is,  not  at. 

166.  Line  61:  the  BEDLAM  brainsick  dueheu.—See  King 
John,  note  86. 


160.  Lhies  68-68.  —With  regard  to  the  first  chaige 
made  by  the  cardinal  against  Gloucester,  see  above,  note 
80.  The  second  charge  of  misappropriating  money  is  not 
mentioned  by  Hall  or  Holinshed;  but  Lingard  says  in  a 
foot-note  (voL  iv.  p.  80):  "We  are  told  that  he  was  ac- 
cused in  the  council  of  illegal  executions,  and  of  having 
unjustly  enriched  himself  at  the  expense  of  the  crown;" 
but  he  does  not  give  his  authority  for  this  statement 

160.  Lines  00-78.— As  we  are  undoubtedly  intended,  in 
this  play,  to  sympathize  with  the  character  of  King  Henry, 
Shakespeare  was  quite  right,  from  a  dramatic  point  of 
view,  to  emphasize  the  king's  belief  in  the  innocence  of 
Gloucester;  but  we  learn  from  Whethamstede,  abbot  of 
St  Albans,  who  was  a  strong  partisan  of  Gloucester, 
that  nothing  could  persuade  the  king  that  his  uncle  was 
innocent    (See  Lingard,  vol.  iv.  foot-note  8,  p.  80.) 

16L  Lines  87,  88.— York  here  repeats  himself  almost 
word  for  word.    Compare  L  1.  287,  288. 

168.  Line  98:  Well,  SuffoUc'e  DURS,  thou  ehalt  not  me 
me  bluth.—F.  1  has: 

Well.  Suffolk,  thou  shalt  not  see  me  blush. 
F.  2,  F.  8,  F.  4 :  "  Well,  Suffolk,  yet  thou,"  Ac  S^folk't 
duke  is  from  the  Qq.  We  agree  with  Malone  in  preferring 
this  emendation  to  any  of  the  others.  There  probably 
was  intended  to  be  something  contemptuous  in  the  tone 
in  which  Gloucester  alludes  to  Suffolk's  new-fledged 
honour  of  duke. 

168.  Line  129:  Or  foul  FELONIOUS  thi^  thatfieee'd  poor 
PA88BNGKR8.— We  have  here,  apparently,  a  line  that  is 
very  unusual  in  any  of  Shakespeare's  earlier  plays,  i,e.  a 
trisyllable  ending  a  line.  In  the  Contention  we  have  fel- 
mwue,  the  older  form  ot  felonious: 

A  mortherer  or  toaleye/oMaus  thccfe. 
That  robs  and  murthcrs  silly  patstngers. 

This  line,  however,  can  be  made  an  Alexandrine  by  ac- 
centing passengers  on  the  last  syllable. 

161  Line  188 :  My  lord,  these  faults  are  BAST,  qtUekly 
answered.— We  have  preferred  taking  this  word  as  an 
adjective,  and  not  as  an  adverb.  The  adverb  easily  occurs 
in  the  next  line  but  one  below.  It  may  be  that  the  sense 
here  is  elliptical;  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  being 
" these  faults  are  easy  to  commit"  But  that  it  is  used 
in  the  adjective  sense  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  followed  by  a  comma  in  F.  1.  If  we  take  it  as 
an  adverb  it  seems  almost  pleonastic. 

166.  Line  140 :  That  you  will  clear  yourself  from  all 
SUSPBCT.— Ff.  read  suspense;  the  correction  is  Capell's. 
Malone  prefers  suspects;  but  surely  the  plural  is  un- 
necessary. Suspect  is  used  frequently  for  suspicion  in 
Shakespeare.  It  is  used  in  tliat  sense  twice  in  this  play, 
in  i.  8.  189  and  iii.  2. 139. 

166.  Line  161:  But  mine  is  made  the  prologue  to  their 
j>toy.— Lettsom  would  read  with  Qq., 
But  /  am  made,  dec, 
on  the  ground  that  in  the  next  line  more  ''must  refer  to 
persons  not  to  deaths; "  but  the  punctuation  of  F.  1,  which 
has  a  colon  at  the  end  of  the  line,  seems  to  indicate  that 
mine  (=  "  my  death  ")  is  the  right  reading. 
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NOTES  TO  KING  HENKY  VI.— PART  XL 


ACT  III.  Scene  2. 


167.  line  166:  Myself  had  NOTE  of  your  CONVENTICLBS. 
— Ff.  read  notice.  I  had  marked  in  the  margin  noU  as  an 
emendation,  before  I  saw  in  the  Cambridge  edn.  that  it 
waa  an  anonymous  conjecture.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  note  is  the  right  reading.  As  the  line  stands  in  Kf. 
it  is  insufferable;  unless  we  read  eonventiclei  with  the 
accent  on  the  penultimate.  For  note  used  a8=:"  infor- 
mation "  compare  Henry  V.  a  2.  6;  Henry  VIII.  1.  2.  48; 
Titus  Andronicus.  ii.  3.  85. 

168.  Line  179:  clerkly.— Thi*  adverb  occurs  only  twice 
in  Shakespeare;  in  this  passage,  and  in  the  Two  Gent, 
ii.  1. 215,  where  it  seems  to  refer  more  to  penmanship  than 
to  scholarship.  Here  it  seems  to  mean  "in  scholarlike 
language,"  as  opposed  to  coarse,  abusive  language.  It  is 
curious  how  the  word  clerk,  which  nowadays  is  chiefly 
identified  with  the  notion  of  a  person  in  an  inferior 
position,  was  in  Shakespeare's  time  a  type  of  all  that  was 
scholarly  and  educated ;  a  sense  of  the  word  which  was 
of  course,  a  relic  of  the  times  when  education  was  almost 
limited  to  the  clergy. 

160.  Line  203:  The  map  qf  honour.— Compare  Richard 
II.  note  281,  where  map,  however,  seems  used  in  a 
different  sense. 

170.  Line  211:  And  binds  the  wretch,  and  beats  it  when 
U  STRAYS.— Theobald  would  read  strives,  adopting  the 
conjecture  of  Thirlby.  He  asks  how  can  it  stray  when  it 
is  hound  f  (Var.  Ed.  voL  xviii.  p.  241).  Johnson  thought 
that  there  was  a  confusion  of  ideas  here  and  that  "  the 
poet  had  at  once  before  him  a  butcher  carrying  a  calf 
bound,  and  a  butcher  driving  a  calf  to  the  slaughter,  and 
beating  him  when  he  did  not  keep  the  path  "  (Ut  supra, 
p.  242).  Bearing  seems  to  imply  that  the  animal  was 
carried;  but  below,  line  213,  we  have: 

Eren  so  remorseless  have  they  borne  him  hence; 
i.e.  Gloucester;  and  certainly  Gloucester  was  not  carried. 

171.  Line  222:  Say,  "  Who 's  a  traitor,  Gloster  he  is  none. " 
— Ff .  place  a  note  of  exclamation  after  traitor.  The  punc- 
tuation adopted  in  the  text  is  preferable  to  that  of  Ff.; 
the  sense  being  that  given  in  the  foot-note. 

171  Line  223:  FAIR  lords.— ¥t.  read  Free  lords;  the 
Cambridge  editors  suggest  Mt  lords.  The  reading  adopted 
in  the  text  is  that  of  Collier's  MS.  Corrector,  which  Dyce 
follows,  giving  several  instances  of  the  phrase  "Fair 
lords,"  e.g.  III.  Henry  VI.  ii.  1.  05;  iv.  8.  28. 

178.  Line  220:  doth  STIXG  a  child.— ThiB  shows  that 
Shakespeare,  like  many  persons  nowadays  who  ought  to 
know  better,  believed  that  the  common  snake,  Natrix 
torquata,  was  venomous.   Compai'e  Richard  II.  note  203. 

174.  Line  248 :  Were 't  not  aU  one,  an  empty  eagle  set— 

Ff .  read : 

Were  "t  not  all  one  an  empty  eagle  -were  set 

We  have  omitted  u>ere,  which  is  not  necessary  to  the 

sense,  and  spoils  the  metre. 

175.  Lines  257-260.— The  meaning  here  is,  at  first  sight, 
rather  obscure;  but  what  Suffolk  evidently  intends  to  say 
is,  that  as  the  fox  is  condemned  to  death  when  caught,  as 
being  a  destructive  animal  to  flocks,  though  he  may  not 
be  caught  red-handed,  so  Duke  Humphrey  ought  to  be 
put  to  death,  as  being  an  enemy  to  the  king. 

90 


178.  Line  266:  Which  MATES  him  first  thatfint  intends 
deceit. — Commentators  differ  as  to  whether  this  word 
here = checkmates,  or  whether  It  has  the  same  sense  as  in 
the  Comedy  of  Errors,  note  82,  and  means  "  bewildered.'* 
The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  word,  though  perhaps  it 
is  an  anglicized  form  of  the  French  mater,  is  originally 
derived,  in  common  with  that  word,  from  the  old  French 
mat  (Italian  matto);  and  that  both  these  latter  words 
were  derived  from  mdt,  originally  of  Arabic  origin,  as 
used  in  the  Persian  phrase,  Shdh  mdt,  the  king  is  dead, 
which  became  corrupted  into  checkmate  as  used  at  chess; 
and  was  afterwards  used  as  a  verb  to  checkmate,  abbre- 
viated simply  to  mate,  i.e.  to  betray,  to  confound.  The 
Latin  word  mattus,  from  which  some  would  derive  the 
word  mate,  is  not  used  in  any  author  before  Petronius 
Arbiter  (died  A.D.  67);  and  it  seems  to  be  used  by  him  as= 
drunk,  tipsy. 

177.  Line  280 :  And  I :  and  now  we  three  hate  SPOKEK 
it.— Ft.  have  spoke;  the  correction  is  Hanmer's. 

178.  Line  301:  Men's  flesh  preserv'd  so  whole  DO  seldom 
tcan.— Hanmer  alters  do  to  doth,  but  unnecessarily,  the 
construction  being  not  unusual  in  our  early  writers. 
Men's  flesh  =  tl\e  flesh  of  men,  and  men  becomes  the 
implied  subject  Compare  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  note 
139,  where  a  similar  construction  is  noticed  (v.  1. 344, 345): 

And  when  Love  speaks,  the  voice  of  all  the  gods 
Makt  heaven  dro\fvsy  with  the  harmony. 

179.  Line  848:  Whiles  I  in  Ireland  MURSB  a  mighty 
band.—¥t.  read  nourish;  Collier's  MS.  substituted  march, 
which  seems  to  me  a  silly  emendation.  Walker  would 
read  nourish  as  a  monosyllable;  but  surely  it  is  preferable 
to  substitute,  as  we  have  ventured  to  do,  the  word  nurse, 
of  which  nourish  is  but  another  form.  See  I.  Henry 
VI.  note  84,  i.  1.  50: 

Our  isle  be  made  a  nourish  of  salt  tears. 

180.  Line  352:  Until  the  golden  circuit  on  my  head.— 
(Compare  Macbeth,  L  5.  29,  where  the^oWen  round  is  used 
with  the  same  meaning  as  in  our  text. 

181.  Lines  365,  366: 

caper  upright  like  a  wild  Morisco, 
Shaking  the  bloody  darts  as  he  his  bells. 
Perhaps  the  wild  Morisco  here  glanced  at  may  have  been 
Will  Kemp,  who  calls  himself  in  his  Nine  Dales  Wonder 
"head-Master  of  Morrice-dauncers,  high  Head-l>orougli 
of  heighs,  and  onely  tricker  of  your  Trill-lilles,  and  best 
bel-shangles  betweene  Slon  and  mount  Surrey"  (see 
Ashbee's  Reprint  A.  3).  The  cut  on  the  title-page  of  that 
tract  shows  how  tlie  bells  were  worn  by  morris-dancers. 

18S.  Line  878:  Will  make  him  say  J  mov'd  him  to  those 
ARMS.— We  might  suspect  here  that  arms  was  a  misprint 
for  aims;  but  compare  below,  iv.  9  29 ;  v.  1, 18,  29.  All 
these  passages  conclusively  prove  that  arms  Is  aied  here 
for  "armed  bands. " 

ACrr  III.     SCENK  2. 

188.  Lines  11-13: 

Is  all  things  well. 
According  as  I  gave  directions  f 
First  Mur.  T  is,  my  good  lord. 
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NOTES  TO  KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  II. 


ACT  III.  Scene  2. 


We  haT«  followed  here  the  reading;  of  F.  1;  F.  2.  F.  3  have 
are;  F.  4  and  are.  As  the  Cambridge  editors  observe 
(note  vlii),  the  answer  of  the  first  murderer  seems  to  imply 
that  the  reading  of  F.  1  is  right.'  AU  things  here=every- 
thing;  and  the  use  of  a  singular  verb  is  quite  as  justifiable 
in  this  passage,  as  in  many  others  where  it  occurs  after 
a  plural  noun.    Rowe  would  substitute  Yeg  for  Ta. 

IM.  Line  26:  1  thank  thee,  LOVR.-Ff.  have  "I  thank 
thee.  yeU,"  for  which  CapeU  subsUtuted  Meg.  It  is 
evident  that  the  author  was  thinking  of  Eleanor,  Duchess 
of  Gloucester,  and  wrote  yell  by  mistake;  as  below,  in 
lines  79,  100,  120,  he  has  written  Eleanor  instead  of 
Margaret,  a  mistake  not  at  all  unlikely  to  occur  to  a  play- 
wright much  more  careful  as  to  minor  points  than  Shake- 
speare was.  The  Cambridge  editors  religiously  retain 
Xell  and  Eleanor  in  the  three  passages  referred  to  above; 
but  surely  this  is  carrying  respect  for  the  original  edition 
a  little  too  far.  One  might  as  well  retain  a  letter  which 
was  printed  topsy-turvy.  Shakespeare  cannot  have 
deliberately  intended  Mai^garet  to  forget  her  own  name, 
or  the  king  to  forget  his  wife's  name.  Capell's  emenda- 
tion seems  open  to  the  objection  that  Heniy  never  calls 
Margaret  by  the  familiar  term  Meg;  and  one's  sense  of 
fitness  rebels  against  that  energetic,  domineering  lady 
being  called  Meg  under  any  circumstances;  we  have  ac- 
cordingly substituted  lotoe,  the  form  of  address  used  by 
the  king  to  Margaret  below,  iv.  4.  23. 

189.  Lines  62,  53: 

eome,  basilisk, 
And  KILL  the  innocent  gazer  with  thy  SIOHT. 
The  following  account  of  this  fabulous  monster  is  from 
Holland's  Pliny  (vol.  ii.  book  20,  pp.  356.  357): 

"To  come  now  unto  the  Basiliske,  whom  all  other 
serpents  doe  flie  from  and  are  afraid  of:  albeit  he  killeth 
them  with  his  very  breath  and  smell  that  passeth  from 
him;  yea,  and  (by  report)  if  he  do  but  set  his  eye  on  a 
man,  it  Is  enough  to  take  away  his  life."  Shakespeare 
alludes  to  this  superstition  In  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  2. 47, 
and  again  in  Henry  V.  v.  2.  17. 

186.  Line  68:  BLOOD-DRINKIKO  eigh*.  —  Compare  IIL 
Henry  VI.  iv.  4.  22:  "  blood-tucking  sighs; "  also  Just  above, 
ilL  2.  61:  "blood-oontuming  sighs."  Compare  also  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  iii.  6.  59:  '•  Dry  sorrow  driiiks  our  blood."  It 
was  an  old  idea  that  sorrow  dried  up  the  blood,  and  caused 
death. 

187.  Line  73:  Be  woe  for  me;  ie.  "be  grieved  for  me." 
Compare  the  common  expression  Woe  is  ine,  i,e.  Woe  is 
mine,  in  the  previous  line.  In  Cymbeline,  v.  5.  2,  we  have 
the  expression  Woe  is  my  heart  =" grieved  is  my  heart." 

188.  Line  76:  What!  art  thou,  like  the  adder,  waxen 
det^ff  —  Compnre  Psalm  Iviii.  4,  5,  "they  are  like  the 
dei^f  adder  that  stoppeth  her  ear;  which  will  not  hearken 
to  the  voice  of  charmers,  charming  never  so  wisely.' 
The  explanation  of  the  process  by  which  the  adder  stops 
her  ears  is  given  by  Gower  in  his  De  Confessione  Amantis, 
bk.  I.  fol.  X.  (quoted  by  Steevens): 

A  none  as  he  perceiveth  that, 

He  leyeth  downe  his  one  care  all  plat 

Unto  the  i^ounde.  and  hatt  it  fast : 


And  eke  that  other  eare  als  faste 
He  ftoppeth  with  his  taille  so  sore 
That  he  the  wordes,  lasse  nor  more. 
Of  his  enrhantement  nc  hercth. 

He  is  speaking  of  tlie  device  employed  by  the  serpent, 
which  bears  a  carbuncle  in  its  head,  to  frustrate  the 
would-be  despoiler  of  tlie  jewel  This  is  evidently  the 
same  tradition  as  that  alluded  to  by  the  psalmist 

188.  line  80:  Erect  his  statca  and  worship  it.— ThU 
form  is  generally  adopted  by  editors  In  those  passages  in 
which  statue  is  a  trisyllable;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
this  spelling  of  the  word  occurs  in  Ff.  or  in  any  of  the 
Qq.  of  Shakespeare.  The  only  other  author  who  seems  to 
use  statua  is  Lord  Bacon,  who  has  it  more  than  once  in 
his  45th  essay,  as  also  in  other  places,  e.g.:  "It  is  not 
possible  to  have  the  true  pictures  or  statuaes  of  Cyrus," 
&c.  (Advancement  of  Learning).  Nares  suggests  that  as 
statue  was  very  often  used  for  a  picture,  the  form  statua 
came  to  be  used  to  distinguish  it  as  a  statue  properly  so 
called  from  a  picture. 

190.  Line  83:  And  twice  by  AWKWARD  wind  /rom 
England's  bank.— ¥ope  reads  adverse  winds;  but  awkward 
seems  to  have  been  used  in  connection  with  winds  in  the 
sense  of  adverse,    (^mpare  Marlowe's  Edward  II. : 

With  awlvitnf  winds  and  with  sore  tempests  driven. 

—Works,  p.  an. 

191.  Line  88:  What  did  I  tften,  but  CURS'D  the  qemtle 
guste.^Banmer  altered  eurs'd  to  curse,  which  de8tro}'s 
the  characteristic  idiom.  Gentle  was  changed  by  Singer 
to  ungentle,  an  instance  of  singular  poetic  blindness.  It 
is  evident  that  Margaret  uses  the  epithet  gentle  here,  as 
she  uses  well  forevsirning  in  line  85  above.  Her  meaning 
is  tliat  the  wind  and  gusts,  which  appeared  to  be  cruel 
in  keeping  her  from  England,  were  really  kind  in  their 
endeavour  to  prevent  her  coming  to  the  arms  of  a  husband, 
who  was  to  prove  so  unkind  as  Henry  now  appears  to 
her.    Compare  below,  line  04: 

The /rrt/y-vaHUiup  Sea  refus'd  to  drown  roe. 

The  whole  passage,  which  is  not  in  the  Contention,  is 
quite  in  Shakespeare's  style.  It  is  a  pretty  piece  of 
feminine  exaggeration. 

198.  Line  101:  As  far  as  I  could  ken  THE  chalky  cliffs. — 
F.  1  has  thy.  We  have  followed  F.  2  in  its  sensible  cor- 
rection of  an  obvious  error.  It  is  curious  that  the  editors, 
who  obstinately  adhere  to  the  reading  of  F.  1,  cannot  see 
that  "  thy  chalky  cliffs  "  would  quite  destroy  the  force 
of  "  thy  shore  "  in  the  following  line. 

198.  Line  110:  To  sit  and  WITCU  me,  as  Aseanitu  did.— 
Ff.  have  "  watch  me."  We  have  adopted  Theobald's  ad- 
mirable emendation,  which  is  completely  Justified  by  line 
119  below:  "Am  I  not  wttch'd  like  her?"  In  fact  watch 
has  no  meaning  here.  As  Theobald  has  pointed  out, 
Shakespeare  has  got  into  a  sad  mess  here  with  regard  to 
his  Virgil.  It  was  Cupid,  in  the  shape  of  Ascanius,  that 
sat  in  Dido's  lap,  and  bewitched  her,  inspiring  in  her  a 
passion  for  JCneas;  and  it  was  .Cneas  who  narrated  to 
Dido  all  the  incidents  of  burning  Troy. 

191  Line  141:  his  palt  ft/w.— Compare  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  iv.  1.  100,  and  Henry  V.  chorus,  iv.  8,  the  only 
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NOTES  TO  KING  HENRY  VI.— PABT  II. 


ACrr  HI.  Scene  2. 


other  passages  in  which  Shakespeare  uses  this  form  of 
pale. 

195.  Lines  142, 143: 

and  to  RAIN 
Upon  hit  face  an  ocean  c^f  salt  teatt. 
Ff.  have  drain;  the  emendation  is  Capeil's. 

196.  Line  152:  AMD  teeing  him,  I  tee  my  life  in  death. 
— Ff.  read  For.  Some  editors,  following  Johnson,  would 
alter  l\fe  in  death  to  death  in  life,  as  if  the  meaning  were 
that  he  lived  to  see  his  own  death,  that  is  to  say,  the 
death  of  all  his  hopes  and  happiness  with  that  of  Glou- 
cester, who  was  his  most  faithful  and  loyal  adviser.  But 
the  text,  as  it  stands,  makes  sufficiently  good  sense;  and, 
as  Malone  points  out,  the  expression  is  quite  in  Shake- 
speare's manner.  He  compares  Macbeth,  ii.  2.  88 :  "  the 
death  of  each  day's  l\fe,"  The  meaning  is  clear:  "I  see 
my  life  in  death,"  that  is,  "in  a  state  of  death;"  Henry 
being  sensible  that  with  Gloucester  died  all  his  hopes  of 
defeating  the  attempts  against  his  crown  and  life. 

197.  Lines  160-178.— This  speech  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  in  this  play.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  it 
with  the  corresponding  speech  in  The  Contention  (pp.  472, 
473): 

Oft  have  I  seene  a  timtiy  farttd  ghost. 

Of  ashie  semblance,  pale  and  bloodlesse, 

But  loe  the  blood  is  setled  in  his  face. 

More  better  coloured  then  when  he  Uu'd, 

His  well  proportioned  beard  made  rough  and  steme. 

His  fingers  spred  abroad  as  one  that  graspt  for  life. 

Yet  was  by  strength  surprisde,  the  least  of  these  are  probable. 

It  cannot  chuse  but  he  was  murthered. 

Anyone  who  reads  carefully  these  two  speeches  must 
admit  that,  whosesoever  was  the  hand  that  transformed 
The  Contention  into  the  present  play,  it  must  have  been 
the  hand  of  one  who  was  a  far  greater  poet  than  anyone 
concerned  in  the  authorship  of  the  older  drama.  When 
we  come  to  examine  the  relationship  between  the  flrst 
Quarto  of  Hamlet,  1608,  and  the  later  one,  1604,  we  shall 
find  that  the  speech  of  Warwick's  in  the  older  play  bears 
much  the  same  resemblance  to  the  more  developed  speech 
in  II.  Henry  YI.  as  some  of  Hamlet's  soliloquies,  in  the 
Quarto  1603,  bear  to  the  more  amplified  version  of  1004. 
In  both  cases  we  have,  in  the  older  form,  the  main  ideas 
in  a  rough  and  unrhythmical  shape ;  in  both  cases  the 
same  question  arises.  Was  the  earlier  form  of  the  play 
correctly  transcribed  from  the  author's  MS.,  or  was  it 
a  copy  based  on  the  various  "parts"  of  the  actors,  or 
imperfectly  taken  down  in  shorthand  by  some  one  in  the 
audience? 

196.  Line  161:  timely-parted  ghott— Compare  Comedy 
of  Errors,  i.  1. 189: 

And  happy  were  I  in  my  timeiy  death, 
where  timely  is  used  as  an  adjective  =:  early;  and,  as  an 
adverb,  in  many  other  passages,  e.g.  in  Macbeth,  iL  3.  61: 

He  did  command  me  to  call  timtly  on  liim. 
But  taking  the  epithet  timely-parted  in  connection  with 
"timelett  death,"  in  line  187  below,  we  must  agree  with 
those  who  give  the  word  the  meaning  assigned  to  it  in 
our  foot-note.  Halliwell,  in  his  note  on  the  corresponding 
passage  in  the  Contention  (p.  472).  quotes  from  the  Two 
Angry  Women  of  Abington.  1599: 
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Oft  have  I  heard  a  iimtly  marritd  girl 
That  newly  left  to  call  her  mother  luam ; 

and  says  these  two  lines  "  appear  almost  a  parody"  of  the 
speech  in  the  text;  but  timely  certainly  seems  to  have 
there  the  sense  of  early. 

Qhott  is  here  used = corpse,  the  body  from  which  the 
spirit  has  departed,  not  the  spirit  after  it  has  departed 
from  the  body.  For  a  similar  use  of  the  word  we  may 
compare  Hamlet,  i.  4.  85:  "I  '11  make  a ghott.ot  hhn  that 
lets  me; "  though  in  that  case  there  may  be  a  double  idea 
of  the  spirit  which  has  left  the  dead  body,  and  the  dead 
body  which  is  left  by  the  spirit.  Ohott  is  undoubtedly 
used  in  The  Contention  as = corpse,  where  young  Clifford, 
finding  his  father's  dead  body,  says  (p.  518): 

Sweete  father,  to  thy  murthred  ghoast  I  sweare. 

199.  Line  176:  Like  to  the  tummer't  com  by  tempett 
ioc^'d.— Halliwell  gives  this  word  as  used  "of  grass  or 
com  beaten  down  by  wind  and  rain,"  in  the  West  of 
England  dialect  Bolfe  says  that  the  word  is  still  iu 
common  use  in  New  England. 

900.  Line  187:  ftniei«M.— Compare  Richard  II.  note  33^. 

801.  Line  205:  Sor  cease  to  be  an  arrogant  coNTROLUCtL 
—Surely  the  sense  that  Schmidt  gives  to  this  word, 
"censurer,  detractor,"  is  a  strained  one.  He  compares 
Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  &  00: 

Saucy  controller  of  our  private  steps. 

But,  even  in  that  passage,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  look 
for  the  real  meaning  further  than  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  the  original  sense  of  the  word,  which  was  "  one 
whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  a  check  on  accounts,"  from  the 
French  eontrdle.  Such  an  office  implies  the  exercise  of 
command,  the  power  of  restraint,  and,  by  implication,  of 
censure. 

908.  Line  907:  Madam,  be  ttm,—vnth  reverence  may  I 
toy  IT.— Ft.  have  tay,  omitting  it:  we  follow  Capell  iu 
adopting  the  reading  of  the  Qq.  in  the  corresponding  line. 

906.  Line  244:  Unless  FALSE  Stifolk  straight  be  done  to 
death.— Ff.  read  Lord;  we  follow  Malone  in  adopting /o/m 
from  Qq.  Lord  seems  to  have  been  caught  by  the  tran- 
scriber from  the  line  above. 

901  Liue  265:  That  they  wiU  guard  you,  WHXTHKR  you 
Witt  or  no.— Ft.  have  where,  the  old  form  of  whether. 

905.  Line  278:  An  answer  from  the  king,  or  we'll  break 
in  I— Ft.  have  "  we  will  aU."  The  all  seems  quite  redun- 
dant, and  was  probably  caught  from  the  line  below.  We 
have  adopted  the  emendation  which  Dyce  suggested,  but 
did  not  adopt 

908.  Line  308:  Host  thou  not  spirit  to  curse  thine 
KMElflBS?— Ff.  have  enemy;  we  have  followed  Capell  in 
preferring  the  reading  of  Qq. 

907.  Line  310:  Would  curses  kill,  asdoth  the  masdrake'S 
QROAN.— Compare  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  3.  47: 

And  shrieks  like  mandrakts'  torn  out  of  the  earth. 

The  curious  superstitions,  that  gathered  round  this  plant 
appear  to  rest  on  no  other  foundation  than  that  the  forked 
root  bears  some  rude  resemblance  to  the  body  of  a  man 
or  woman.    Mandrake  roots  were  often  sold  to  supersti- 
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tioni  people,  beiog  sometimes  replaced  by  "those  of  the 
white  bryony  (bryonia  dioiea)  cut  to  the  shape  of  men 
aad  women,  and  dried  in  a  hot  sand  bath  "  (Prior's  Popu- 
lar Names  of  British  Plants,  p.  143).  In  Italy  these  rooU 
of  mandmket  were  supposed  to  remove  barrenness,  a 
belief  which  dated  from  the  very  eariiest  times.  See  Gen- 
esis XXX.  14-16.  The  passage  in  the  text  alludes  particu- 
larly to  the  silly  belief  that,  if  any  man  pulled  up  a  man- 
drake by  the  root,  the  plant  shrieked,  and  the  man  sub- 
sequently died.  "Dr.  Daubeney  has  published  in  his 
Koman  Husbandry  a  most  curious  drawing  from  the 
Vienna  MS.  of  Dloscorides  in  the  fifth  century,  'repre- 
senting the  Goddess  of  Discovery  presenting  to  Dloscorides 
the  root  of  this  Mandrake*  (of  thoroughly  human  shape) 
'which  she  had  Just  pulled  up,  while  the  unfortunate  dog 
which  had  been  employed  for  that  purpose  Is  depicted 
in  the  agonies  of  death'"  (EUacombe,  p.  118).  There  are 
two  sorts  of  mandrake:  Mandragora  vemalU,  which  has 
a  very  inslgniflcant  flower  and  bears  an  apple-like  fruit; 
and  Mandragora  autumnalis  or  mieroearpa,  which  has 
flowers  of  a  pale-blue  colour  resembling  the  Anem<me 
PuleatUia.  Originally  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe  on 
the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  mandragora  was 
introduced  into  Europe  at  a  very  early  period.  It  is  men- 
tioned as  early  as  the  tenth  century. 

sot.  Line  S25:  Their  tqftest  Untch  at  smart  as  lizards' 
STIKOS.— It  is  not  wonderful  that  this  perfectly  harmless 
animal  should  be  accused  of  being  poisonous  In  Shake- 
speare's time,  as  even  now  many  people,  who  ought  to 
know  better,  look  upon  lizards  and  newts  with  almost  the 
same  horror  as  on  scorpions  or  vipers.  There  is  no  excuse 
for  taking  away  the  character  of  this  pretty  and  gentle 
little  creature.  The  notion  that  it  is  poisonous  arose 
probably  from  the  forked  tongue  which  it  darts  out  so 
rapidly,  while  pursuing  the  insects  which  form  its  food. 
It  may  be  noted  that  the  only  really  venomous  lizard  is 
excessively  rare;  there  has,  I  believe,  been  only  one  ipecU 
men  ever  brought  to  this  country,  and  that  is  now  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  Regent's  Park.  But  the  lizard  also 
appears  to  have  been  credited  in  times  past  with  good 
qualities,  to  which  it  could  lay  as  little  claim  as  to  the 
evil  quality  of  being  venomous.  In  Eol)ert  Chester's  Love's 
Martyr  we  have: 

The  Lisard  is  a  kind  of  loutncr  creature, 

Especially  to  man  lie  is  a  friend: 

This  property  is  giuen  him  by  nature. 

From  dangerous  beasts  poore  Man  he  doth  defend: 
For  being  sleepy  he  all  sence  forsalceth. 
The  Lifard  bites  him  till  the  man  awaketh. 

—New  Shak.  Soc.  Reprint,  p.  114. 

too.  Line  889:  0,  let  me  entreat  thee  cease.  Oive  me 
thy  hand.— This  is  an  instance  of  an  extra  syllable  being 
put  at  the  beginning  of  a  line;  perhaps  the  0  should  stand 
alone  in  a  separate  line. 

SIO.  Line  S50:  'T  is  not  the  land  I  ears  for,  ipert  thou 
THBXCB.— F.  2,  F.  S,  F.  4  have  hetiee,  which  some  editors 
follow;  the  correction  seems  unnecessary. 

tlL  Line  366:  Myself  TO  joy  in  nought  but  that  thou 
Uv'sL—Ft.  read  "no  Joy;"  the  correction  is  one  of  those 
very  few  happy  ones  made,  originally,  by  Collier's  MS.  No 
certainly  seems  to  be  a  mistake  for  to;  the  transcriber's 


eye  having  caught  the  no  in  the  line  above.  To  the 
double  negative  there  is  no  objection;  but  the  sentence, 
as  an  antithesis  to  the  sentence  in  the  line  above,  "to  joy 
thy  life."  seems  to  require  the  infinitive. 

Slf.  Lines  368,  369.— Beaufort's  death  followed  Glou- 
cester's within  six  weeks;  that  is  to  say  the  latter  died  on 
February  28th,  1447,  and  the  former  on  April  11th  of  the 
same  year.  Suffolk's  banishment  did  not  take  place  till 
three  years  later,  namely  in  1460. 

SIS.  Line  381:  But  where/ore  grieve  I  at  an  Jiour^spoor 
2om/— Different  interpretations  have  been  given  to  this 
phrase;  but  the  one  we  have  adopted  In  the  foot-note 
seems  the  most  sensible.  There  has  been  no  previous  in- 
timation of  Beaufort's  illness,  so  that  the  queen  can  be 
hardly  held  to  mean,  as  some  commentators  would  explain 
the  phrase,  that  the  cardinal  had  died  an  hour  or  so  before 
his  time. 

514.  Line  4/OS:  And  take  my  heart  along  roith  thee.— 
Along  Is  not  in  Ff. ;  added  by  Hanmer.  Steevens  com- 
pares Hamlet,  lii.  a  4: 

And  he  to  England  shall  aloug  with  thee. 

ACT  III.    Scene  3. 

515.  Lines  2-4.— All  the  details  given  by  Shakespeare 
as  to  the  cardinal's  death  are  probably  founded  on  the 
account  in  Hall  (pp.  210, 211) :  "  His  couetous  iiisaciable, 
and  hope  of  long  lyfe,  made  hym  bothe  to  forget  God, 
hys  Prynce  and  hym  selfe,  in  his  latter  dales:  for  doctor 
Ihon  Baker  his  pryuie  counsailer,  and  his  chappelleyn, 
wrote,  that  he  lyeng  on  his  death  bed,  said  these  wordes. 
'  Why  should  I  dye  hanig  so  muche  ryches.  if  the  whole 
Realme  would  sane  my  lyfe,  I  am  able  either  by  polllcie 
to  get  it,  or  by  ryches  to  bye  it.  Fye,  will  not  death  be 
hyered,  nor  will  money  do  nothyngT  when  my  nephew 
of  Bedford  died,  I  thought  my  selfe  Iialfe  vp  the  whele, 
but  when  I  sawe  myne  other  nephew  of  Gloucester  dis- 
ceased,  then  I  thought  my  self  able  to  be  equale  with 
kinges,  and  so  thought  to  encrease  my  treasure  in  hoope 
to  haue  wome  a  tryple  Croune.  But  I  se  now  the  worlde 
faileth  me,  and  so  I  am  deceyucd:  praiyng  you  all  to 
pray  for  me."  It  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  really  any 
historical  foundation  for  this  scene.  Lingard  thus  speaks 
of  his  death  (p.  83):  "  That  he  expired  in  the  agonies  of 
despair,  is  a  fiction,  which  we  owe  to  the  imagination  of 
Shakespeare:  from  an  eye-witness  we  learn  that  during  a 
lingering  illness  he  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  religious 
exercises.  According  to  the  provisions  of  his  will,  his 
wealth  was  chiefly  distributed  in  charitable  donations; 
no  less  a  sum  than  four  thousand  pounds  was  set  aside 
for  the  relief  of  the  indigent  prisoners  in  the  capital;  and 
the  hospital  of  St  Cross,  in  the  vicinity  of  Winchester, 
still  exists  a  durable  monument  of  his  munificence." 

516.  Line  10:  Can  J  make  men  live,  whethsr  they 
will  or  no?— Here  again  the  Folio  has  the  contracted 
form  where. 

517.  Line  22:  That  lays  strong  siege  unto  this  wretch's 
«<mZ.— Capell  conjectured  his  wretched  to  avoid  the  repe- 
tition of  this  wretch,  which  occurs  in  line  20  above. 
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818.  Line  28:  Hold  up  thy  hand,  make  tignal  qf  thy 
hope.— In  the  Var.  Ed.  there  is  a  uote,  signed  C,  which 
says  this  passage  probably  alludes  to  the  practice  of 
Roman  Catholic  priests,  who  before  administering  the 
last  sacraments  to  a  dying  person,  try  to  obtain,  at  least, 
some  sign  from  him  if  he  is  unable  to  speak.  This  is 
probably  the  true  explanation;  for  even  if  a  dying  person 
be  too  weak  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  a  pointing  uf 
the  hand  upward  is  a  natural  gesture  as  indicating  a 
hope  and  belief  in  God. 

We  have  shown  above  (note  191)  that  the  best  authori- 
ties in  history  do  not  sanction  the  view  taken  of  Cardinal 
Beaufort's  character  in  this  play.  Hall  and  Holinshed  both 
write  with  great  bitterness  of  all  priests  and  dignitaries  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church:  and  if  we  are  astonished,  or 
pained  at  the  want  of  judicial  fairness  and  impartiality 
in  the  old  chroniclers,  we  must  remember  that,  at  that 
time,  the  bitterest  political  animosity  permeated  all  the- 
ological and  religious  opinions.  Even  in  our  own  time, 
when,  for  the  most  part,  people  agree  to  differ  without 
hating  one  another,  impartiality  in  the  historian  is  a  very 
rare  quality.  Moreover,  the  authors  of  The  Contention, 
and  Shakespeare  in  revising  their  play,  wished  to  make 
Gloucester  a  hero;  and  when  a  poet  or  dramatist  wants 
to  make  a  hero  of  some  historic  personage,  whose  claims 
to  such  honour  are  doubtful,  he  has  to  blacken  the  char- 
acter of  some  one  or  other  of  his  rivals.  The  dramatist 
who  selects  as  his  hero  Charles  I.  must,  for  the  sake  of 
contrast,  blacken  Cromwell's  character,  and  vice  ver$d. 
Nothing  is  so  fatal  to  dramatic  effect  as  a  hero  with 
whom  we  cannot  sympathize,  or  a  villain  whom  we  can- 
not detest 

ACT  IV.    Scene  1. 

818.  Lines  3-7.— This  passage  refers  to  the  dragons 
which  were  supposed  to  draw  Night's  chariot  See  Mids, 
Night's  Dream,  note  205.  The  whole  of  this  passage  is  so 
strongly  redolent  of  Marlowe's  style,  that  it  fumislies  one 
uf  the  strongest  arguments  to  those  who  hold  that  Mar- 
lowe assisted  Shakespeare  in  the  revision  of  The  Conten- 
tion and  The  True  Tragedy.  Note  that  there  are  no  less 
than  three  epithets  applied  to  day  and  teings,  and  two 
to  night  and  darknesi.  But  we  cannot  produce  any  pas- 
sage from  Marlowe  containing  similar  lines  or  expressions; 
yet  it  is  impossible,  if  one  reads  a  play  of  Marlowe's— 
such  as  Tamburlane,  or  the  Jew  of  Malta— not  to  be  struck 
witli  the  strong  resemblance  of  style  in  this  speech.  It 
is  only  fair,  however,  to  those  who  hold  that  Shakespeare 
is  solely  responsible  for  the  modified  and  altered  form  of 
The  Contention  and  The  True  Tragedy,  as  presented  in 
the  Second  and  Third  Parts  of  Henry  VI.,  to  note  that, 
possibly,  he  was  deliberately  imitating  Marlowe  here.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  Shakespeare  has  quoted,  or 
copied  lines  from  Marlowe,  in  others  of  his  plays;  one 
instance  of  which  we  have  already  given  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  note  116.  Other  instances  will  l)e  found  in  pages 
278-276  of  Miss  Lee's  paper  on  Henry  VI.  (New  Shak.  Soc. 
Transactions.  1876-1870).  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the 
peculiar  expressions  may  be  exactly  paralleled  in  Shake- 
speare, such  as  gaudy  applied  to  day;  compare  King 
John  (referring  to  day\  HI  8.  86: 

If  all  too  wanton  and  xoo/kil  ^ gauds. 
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i2emor«</u/  =  pitiful,  is  also  applied  to  day  in  Twp  Oent 
iv.  8.  IS,  where  the  word  is  used  in  the  same  sense 
(=  "pitiful")  as  in  this  passage.  It  also  occurs  in  Richard 
III.  i.  2.  166;  and  Shakespeare  uses  "piti/ul  eye  of  day" 
in  Macbeth,  iii.  2.  67.  Milton  has  copied  the  epithet 
blabbing  inComus,line  188:  "the  blabbittg etaiem  scout" 
It  was  after  having  noted  the  resemblance  of  this  passage 
to  Marlowe  that  I  turned  to  Miss  Lee's  paper  oo  Henry 
VI.  (ut  supra,  p.  271).  She  says:  "It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  any  hand  but  Marlowe's  wrote  the  following  lines: 

The  ^audy,  blabbing,  and  remorseful  day 

Is  crept  into  the  bosom  of  the  sea ; 

And  now  loui  howling  wolves  arouse  the  Jades 

That  drajf  the  tragic  melancholy  night. 

Who  with  their  drowsy,  slow,  and  tragic  wings 

Clip  dead  men's  graves,  and  from  their  misty  jaws 

Breathe  foul  contagious  darkness  in  the  air." 

The  resemblance,  therefore,  must  be  strong,  as  it  strikes 
one  independently  of  any  preconceived  opinion. 

880.  Line  11:  Or  with  their  blood  stain  this  DISCOLOUR'D 
shore.— Discoloured  is  not  elided  in  Folio;  in  this  case  the 
non-elision  would  seem  to  be  an  overeight 

88L  Lines  21,  22: 
The  lives  of  those  xcehace  lost  in  fight,  SHALL  THEY 
Be  counterpois'd  with  such  a  petty  sum  t 

Ft.  read : 

The  lives  of  those  which  we  have  lost  in  fight 
Be  counter-poys'd  with  such  a  pettie  summe. 

The  emendations  proposed  for  this  line  are  various.  The 
Cambridge  and  Globe  edns.  print  it  as  in  Ff.,  except  that 
they  put  a  note  of  exclamation  ( I )  at  the  end  of  line  22. 
Dyce  puts  a  note  of  interrogation  (?).  In  neither  case 
does  it  make  much  sense.  In  order  to  render  the  lines 
intelligible,  some  such  words  as  I  have  ventured  to  intro- 
duce must  be  supplied.  It  will  be  noticed  that  line  18 
is  elliptical,  and  bear="Kad  yet  you  bear."  It  would 
have  been  easy  for  the  transcriber  to  have  overlooked 
Shall  they  at  the  end  of  line  21,  especially  as  line  20  ends 
with  shall,  and  line  21  begins  with  The,  which  is  written 
in  MS.  much  the  same  as  They.  Tlie  captain  is  evidently 
trying  to  frighten  the  two  gentlemen  into  giving  the 
ransom.  I  venture  to  think  that,  with  the  emendation  I 
have  made,  the  lines  read  more  in  accordance  with  the 
bullying  tone  of  his  speech. 

888.  Line  81:  my  name  is  Walter  WhUmore.— It  is 
intended  here  that  the  speaker  should  pronounce  Walter 
as  Water;  and  in  Richard  III.  v.  6. 13,  the  first  five  Qq. 
have  Water  for  Walter.  Compare  Richard  IL  iv.  1 
(poMtm),  where  Fxt>Walter  is  written  Fitzwater  invari- 
ably, and  undoubtedly  was  so  pronounced. 

888.  Lines  34.  36: 

A  cunning  man  did  calculate  my  birth 
And  told  ms  that  by  water  I  should  die. 
For  this  prophecy  compare  I.  4.  86.  36,  where  the  f  pirit, 
in  answer  to  Margery  Jourdain,  referring  to  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  says: 

By  water  shall  he  die  and  take  his  end. 
But  it  does  not  appear  from  what  source  the  author  of 
The  Contention  obtained  this  tradition.     The  Faston 
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Letter,  quoted  below  (note  247),  ftlludes  to  quite  a  differ- 
ent prophecy. 

m  Line  4S:  Jove  wometime  went  ditguWdy  aivd  tohy 
not  i/— This  line  is  omitted  in  ¥i.\  but  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  sense.  Following  most  of  the  editors,  we 
have  restored  it  from  Qq. 

i25.  Line  50:  Ob$eure  and  LOWLT  tteain.  King  Henry't 
blood.— la  Ff.  this  line,  by  mistake,  is  made  part  of  the 
preceding  speech,  and  lowly  is  misprinted  lousy.  Pope 
was  the  first  to  make  the  correction,  and  he  took  lowly 
from  Qq.,  where  the  speech  mns  thus: 

Base  Jadie  groome,  Kin^;  Henries  blood 
The  honourable  blood  of  Lancaster 
Cannot  be  shed  by  such  a  iow/y  swaine. 

06.  Line  52:  JADED  groom.  —Shakespeare  uses  this  word 
in  two  other  passages,  in  Henry  VIII.  HI.  2.  280:  "jaded 
by  a  piece  of  scarlet,"  and  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iiL 

L  SS.  34: 

The  ne'er  yet  beaten  horse  of  Parthia 
We  h^re/adfJ  out  o'  the  field. 

Qq.  have  jady,  a  reading  which  some  editors  prefer. 
Jaded  never  seems'  to  be  used  by  Shakespeare  in  the 
modem  sense  of  "tired."  The  sense  we  have  given  in 
the  foot-note  is  that  generally  given  to  the  word  in  this 
panage,  though  it  may  mean  "  treated  like  sijade." 

tsn.  Line  64:  Bare-headed  plodded  by  my  FOOT-CLOTH 
Mttie.— Compare  Richard  III.  Hi.  4.  86: 

Three  times  to-day  my  fi>ot<loth  horse  did  stumble ; 

and  Middleton's  A  Mad  World  My  Masters,  iii.  2:  "  newly 
alighted  from  his  foot-cloth  "  (Works,  vol  iL  p.  869),  in  a 
note  on  which  passage  allusion  is  made  to  the  mistaken 
idea  that  a  horse  was  sometimes  denominated  a  foot- 
elothy  the  expression  being  equal  to  our  "  alighted  from 
his  saddle."  To  have  z  fool-doth  for  your  horse  was  con- 
sidered a  sign  of  rank.    We  have  In  Middleton's  Phuoniz, 

▼.  L: 

Think  all  thy  seed  young  lords,  and  by  this  act 

Make  z./oel-doeh'd  posterity.  —Works,  vol.  I.  p.  396. 

i.e.  "make  your  posterity  of  sufficient  consequence  to 
\kxt^  footrdoUu  for  their  horses." 

tSS.  Line  61:  How  in  our  roiDlKG  LOBBT  hast  thou  stood. 
—I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  other  instance  of  the 
use  of  this  phrase.    We  have  in  Rowe's  Jane  Shore : 

Some  poor  remain,  the  viding  of  thy  Uble. 

There  voiding  evidently  means  "  what  is  thrown  away,"  the 
"refuse."  Fabyan  uses  voided  in  the  sense  of  "quitted" 
in  the  following  passage:  "In  this.  xiii.  yere  of  kynge 
Birj,  vpon  Tiynyte  sddaye,  .  .  .  whyle  the  bysshop  of 
Lddon  was  at  hyghe  masse  in  seynt  Paulys  Churche  of 
Ixmdon.  fell  sodeynlye  suche  thyckenesse  &  derkenesse 
of  clowdys,  and  therewith  suche  stenche,  &  t^pest  of 
thunder  and  lyghtenyng.  that  the  people  there  assemblyd, 
voydyd  the  churche"  (p.  327> 

129.  Lines  70,  71: 

Cap.  YlS,  Poole. 

Sof.  POOLII 

Cap.  Ay,  kennel,  puddle,  sink;  whou  filth  and  dirt. 
The  two  speeches  of  the  Captain  and  Suffolk  we  have, 
in  common  with  nearly  all  modem  editors,  supplied  from 
Qq.    In  F.  1  the  passage  stands  thus: 


Lieu.  Conuey  him  hence,  and  on  our  long  boats  side, 
Strike  olT  his  head.    Sm/.  Thou  dar'st  not  for  thy  owne. 

Lieu.  Poole.  Sir  Poole?    Lord, 
I  kennell.  puddle,  sinke.  whose  filth  and  dirth,  &c 

The  arrangement  In  the  text  is  that  suggested  by  Mr. 
P.  Z  Round,  who  says:  "The  two  lines  may  have  been 
written  as  one  long  line,  the  speakers  being  denoted 
merely  by  the  initials  S.  and  L  ,  which  the  printers  mis- 
takenly expanded  into  the  words  Sir  and  Lord,  for  which 
the  letters  sometimes  stand.  The  word  Yes  in  The  Con- 
tention perhaps  slipped  out  of  the  Folio  text  acciden- 
tally." But,  as  line  60  is  still  deficient,  I  would  suggest 
that  the  passage  might  be  arranged  thus,  making  one 
complete  line: 

Crt/.  Yes,  Poole  I 

S$i/^.  Poole  T    Poole  I   Sir— 

Ca/.  Aye,  Lord  Poole  I 

Of  course  when  the  Captain  uses  the  first  insulting  ex- 
pression Suffolk  is  Indignant  at  his  familiarity,  and  re- 
peats Poole  with  angry  astonishment.  The  Captain  con- 
tinues his  next  speech  in  a  more  Insulting  tone  still,  with 
an  emphasis  on  the  Poole  to  bring  out  the  double  signifi- 
cance it  bears.  It  seems  to  me  that,  for  stage  purposes, 
this  arrangement  would  be  by  far  the  most  effective. 

880.  Line  71:  Arf  nne^— Shakespeare  only  uses  this  word 
in  the  sense  of  "gutter"  in  one  other  passage,  in  Taming 
of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3.  98: 

Co,  hop  me  oyer  erery  kennel  home. 

881.  Line  74:  For  swallowing  the  treasure  of  the  realm. 
—The  sense  that  we  have  given  For  in  our  foot-note  is 
the  one  generally  accepted.  Compare  Two  Gent,  of 
Verona,  i.  2.  186: 

Yet  here  they  shall  not  lie,  /or  catching  cold. 

Also  Pericles,  i  1.  30,  40: 

adrise  thee  to  desist 
For  {foing  on  death's  net. 

888.  Lines  76,  etseq.:  And  thou  that  smiTdst  at  good 
Duke  Humphrey's  death,  <&c.— Malone  quotes  from  The 
Mirrour  of  Magistrates.  1575: 

And  led  me  back  ngain  to  Dorer  road. 
Where  unto  me  recounting  all  my  faults.— 
jIs  tnurthering  qfditke  Humphrey  in  his  bed. 
And  how  I  had  brought  all  the  realm  to  noi^ght. 
Causing  the  king  unlawfully  to  wed. 
There  was  no  grace  but  I  must  lose  my  head." 

— Var.  Ed.  yol.  xviil.  p.  087. 

It  seems  pretty  clear  that  the  passage  quoted  suggested 
to  Shakespeare  this  speech  of  the  Captain,  which  is  much 
longer  and  more  elaborate  than  the  corresponding  one  in 
The  Contention. 

888.  Lines  77.  78: 
Against  the  senseless  winds  shall  grin  in  vain. 
Who  in  contempt  shall  HISS  at  thee  again. 
Compare  Rom.  and  Jul.  i.  1.  118, 110: 

and  cut  the  ivinds. 
Who.  nothing  hurt  withal,  hist'd  him  in  scorn. 

881  Lines  84.  85: 

And,  like  ambitious  Sylla,  overgorg'd 
With  gobbets  of  thy  mother's  bleeding  heart 
95 
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The  reference  is,  of  coarse,  to  the  rival  of  Marios,  Sulla, 
the  great  prototype  of  those  bloodthirsty  tyrants,  the 
memory  of  whose  wholesale  murders  during  the  French 
revolution  still  make  one  shudder.  Sulla  was  the  first  to 
introduce  the  proscription.  In  B.C.  82,  after  his  decisive 
victory  before  the  Colline  Gate  of  Rome,  and  the  sur- 
render of  Pneueste  on  the  death  of  the  son  of  his  rival, 
the  younger  Marius,  Sulla  drew  up  a  list  of  all  those  per- 
sons against  whom  he  had  any  grudge  or  enmity;  they 
were  declared  outlaws,  and  miglit  be  Icilled  by  any  one, 
even  by  slaves,  with  impunity.  Many  thousands  of  per- 
sons perished  under  this  infamous  edict.  It  is  to  this  that 
the  somewhat  bombastic  phrase  in  the  text  refers.  StUla 
was  one  of  the  few  great  criminals  of  history  who  escaped 
a  violent  death.  He  died,  four  years  after  this  orgy  of 
murder,  in  his  villa  at  Puteoli.  We  have  followed  the 
spelling  of  Ff.  though  there  is  no  Justification  for  writing 
Sylla  instead  of  SxMa, 

It  is  remarkable  that  gobbets  occurs  nowhere  else  in 
Shakespeare,  except  in  this  passage,  and  again  below,  ▼. 
2.  ft& 

986.  Line  86:  mother's  bleeding  heart.— Yi.  read  mother- 
bleeding;  the  correction  is  Rowe'a 

236.  Lines  08,  90: 
Advance  our  half-FAO'D  sun,  striving  to  shitUt 
Under  the  which  is  writ  Invitis  nubibus. 
Malone  quotes  Camden's  Remaines:  "  Edward  III.  bare 
for  his  device  the  rays  of  the  sun  dispersing  themselves 
out  of  a  cloud"  (Var.  Ed.  vol.  xviii  p.  288). 

287.  Liue  107:  pinnace.  —  This  word,  which  seems  to 
have  meant  a  small  vessel  propelled  by  oars  and  sails, 
does  not  seem  to  be  used  very  properly  here;  for  the  ship, 
of  which  the  captain  who  took  Suffolk  prisoner  was  in 
command,  was  a  ship  of  war.  Steevens  quotes  a  passage 
from  Winwood's  Memorials,  vol.  iii.  p.  118,  in  which  a 
pinnace  of  260  tons  burden  is  mentioned;  but  it  generally 
seems  to  have  been  used  of  a  much  smaller  vessel.  Pinnace 
is  derived  from  the  Latin  pinus.  Compare  French  pinaee, 
Italian  pinaecio.  The  word  was  formerly  written  spyner, 
or  spynner.  See  quotation  from  Paston  Letters  (vol.  i. 
p.  124).  given  helovr  in  note  247. 

238.  Line  108:  Than  Bargulus  the  strong  lUyrian  pirate. 
—In  The  Contention  the  corresponding  passage  is  (pp. 
486.  486): 

Threatens  more  pUf^es  than  mightie  Abradas, 

The  great  Masndonian  Pyrate. 

It  is  curious  that  Greene  in  Penelope's  Web,  1601,  men- 
tions Abradas  "the  great  Macedonian  pirat"(Var.  Ed. 
vol.  xviii.  p.  289).  This  is  worth  noticing,  as  it  may  perhaps 
conflrm  the  theory  of  those  who  maintain  that  Greene 
had  a  hand  in  The  Contention.  Barg%iluM  is  mentioned 
by  Cicero  in  his  De  Offlclia  Dr.  Fanner  quotes  two  trans- 
lations in  which  Shakespeare  might  possibly  have  got  the 
name.  It  seems  that  the  proper  form  of  the  name  is 
Bardylis  or  BardyUis  (Greek  Bm^Uktt).  Bardylis  was 
originally  a  collier,  then  he  became  a  leader  of  a  band  of 
freebooters,  and  afterwards  king  of  Illyria.  In  Uiis  last 
capacity  he  seems  to  have  carried  on  constant  war  against 
Macedonia,  and  then  to  have  been  defeated  and  Idlled  in 
96 


battle  by  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great.  (See 
Dyce,  note,  vol.  v.  p.  219.) 

280.  Line  117:  OeUdtis  timor  oeeupat  artu$.—W.  1  baa: 
' '  Pink  gelidus  timor  oceupat  artus."  Theobald  proposed 
to  read:  "P<KirjE  geUdus  timor  oeeupat  artus.*'  Malone: 
"Pbnb  gelidus  timor  ocaipat  artus."  F.  2  omits  Pine. 
This  quotation  has  not  been  traced  to  its  source,  though 
there  is  a  very  similar  passage  in  Virgil's  .fineid,  vii.  446: 
"  SUBITUS  tremor  oceupat  artus;*'  and  again  we  have  in 
.£neid,  xi.  424,  tlie  same  expression  without  subitus. 
Verplanck  suggests  that  it  may  be  a  quotation  from  Man- 
tuanus  (see  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  note  97). 

240.  Line  128 :  Than  stand  uncovered  to  this  vulgar 
groom.— Ft.  have  the;  we  have  adopted  Walker's  con- 
jecture. 

241.  Line  129:  Exempt  from  fear  is  true  nobility.— Thh 
line  stands  in  F.  1  thiu: 

True  nobility,  b  exempt  from  tcmx. 
We  have  adopted  Lloyd's  conjecture  at  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  words;  the  comma  after  nobility  in  F.  1  seems 
to  show  that  the  two  portions  of  the  sentence  bad  been 
accidentally  transposed. 

242.  Line  182:  Come,  soldiers,  show  what  cruelty  ye  can. 
—This  line  is  given  to  the  Captain  (Lieutenant)  in  Ff. 
It  evidently  belongs  to  Suffolk,  to  whom  Hanmer  first 
assigned  it. 

248.  Line  134:  bezonians.—Th\%  word  is  only  nsed  by 
Shakespeare  in  one  other  passage,  viz.  II.  Henry  IV.  v. 
a  119. 

241  Lines  136.  136: 

A  Roman  sworder  and  banditto  slave 

Murder'd  tweet  TuUy. 
Plntareh  gives  a  very  detailed  account  of  Cicero's  death. 
According  to  him  '*  Herennius.  a  centurion,  and  Popillns 
Lena,  Tribune  of  the  Souldiers"  were  sent  to  kill  him 
(P.729X 

245.  Line  136:  Brutus'  BASTARD  hand.— BtuIub  cou1«'. 
not  be  called  a  bastard,  for  his  mother  Servilia  was 
married  to  Marcus  Junius  Brutus,  and  by  him  became 
the  mother  of  Ctesar's  murderer.  Her  husband  was  put 
to  death  by  order  of  Pompey,  after  which  she  became  tlic 
favourite  mistress  of  Julius  Cipsar,  and  Brutus  was  said. 
al)surdly  enough,  by  some  to  have  been  the  result  of  thifr 
connection.  But  Ciesar  was  only  fifteen  years  older  than 
Brutus,  and  it  seems  clear  that  Servilia  did  not  become 
his  mistress  till  some  time  after  the  birth  of  her  son.  She 
was  married,  a  second  time,  to  Junius  Silanus,  consul. 
B.C.  62. 

246.  Lines  187, 188: 

savage  islanders 

Pompey  the  Oreat. 
This  curious  piece  of  mistaken  history  about  Pompry  is 
Shakespeare's  own  invention.  The  manner  of  Pompey *s 
death  is  related  at  great  length  in  Plntareh  (p.  627)l  As 
we  know  that  Shakespeare  was  acquainted  with  North's 
Plutarch,  and  made  great  use  of  it  in  some  of  his  plays, 
it  seems  strange  he  should  have  made  such  a  mif  state- 
ment as  to  Porapey's  death.    When  Ptolemy  and  hio 
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coancUlon  rMotT«d  to  kill  Pompey,  who  had  come  to 
take  refuge  at  his  court,  the  task  of  carrying  out  their 
reeolre  was  committed  to  Achillas,  an  Egyptian,  who  took 
with  him  Septimius,  who  had  been  under  Pompey's  com- 
mand at  a  former  time.  Achillas  induced  Pompey  to 
teave  the  galley  In  which  he  was  with  his  wife,  Cornelia* 
and  come  into  his  boat,  as  the  water  was  not  deep  enough 
forthe  galley  to  land.  Pompey  had  with  him  one  of  his 
alares  called  Philip,  whose  band  he  had  taken  to  help 
him  to  land,  when  "Septimius came  first  behind  him  and 
thrust  him  through  with  his  sword.  Next  unto  him  also, 
dalTins  and  Achillas  drew  out  their  swords  in  like  manner, 
Pompey  then  did  no  more  but  took  up  his  gown  with  his 
hands  and  hid  his  face,  and  manly  abid  the  wounds  they 
gare  him,  onely  fighting  a  little.  Thus  being  nine  and 
fifty  yeara  old,  he  ended  hla  life  th«  next  day  after  the 
day  of  his  birth"  (North's  Plutarch,  pp.  565.  566).  This 
took  place  at  Feluslnm,  which  stood  on  the  east  side  of 
the  easternmost  mouth  of  the  Nile  la  the  midst  of  mo- 
rassfw,  BO  that  it  might  be  almost  said  to  be  on  an  island, 
and  in  that  sense,  by  a  considerable  license,  the  murderers 
of  Pompey  might  be  called  "  Islanders." 

fiff7.  Line  133.— The  best  account  we  have  of  Suffolk's 
death  U  in  the  Fasten  Letters,  viz.  that  from  WUliam 
Lomner  to  John  Paston,  5th  May,  1450:  "  As  on  Monday 
nexte  after  May  day  there  come  tydyngs  to  London,  that 
on  Thorsday  before  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  come  unto  the 
costes  of  Kent  full  nere  Dower  with  his  ij.  shepes  and  a 
lite!  spynuer;  the  qweche  spynner  he  sente  with  certeyn 
letters  to  certeyn  of  his  trustid  men  unto  Caleys  warde, 
to  knowe  howe  he  shuld  be  resceyvyd;  and  with  hym  mette 
a  shippe  callyd  Nicolas  of  the  Towre,  with  other  shippis 
waytyng  on  hym,  and  by  hem  that  were  In  the  spyner, 
the  roaister  of  the  Nicolas  hadde  knowllch  of  the  dukes 
eoniyng.  And  whanne  he  eepyed  the  dukes  shepis,  he 
sent  forthe  his  bote  to  wete  what  they  were,  and  the 
duke  hym  selfe  spakke  to  hem,  and  seyd,  he  was  be  the 
kyngs  comanndement  sent  to  Caleys  ward,  &c. 

'*  And  they  seyd  he  most  speke  with  here  master.  And 
aoo  be,  with  IJ.  or  iij.  of  his  men,  wente  forth  with  hem 
yn  here  bote  to  the  Nicolas;  and  whanne  he  come,  the 
master  badde  hym,  'Welcom,  Traitor,'  as  men  sey;  and 
forther  the  maister  desyryd  to  wete  yf  the  shepmeu 
woldde  holde  with  the  duke,  and  they  sent  word  they 
wold  net  yn  noo  wyse;  and  boo  he  was  yn  the  Nicolas  tyl 
Saturday  next  folwyng. 

"  Soom  sey  he  wrotte  moche  thenke  [thing]  to  be  de- 
lyrerd  to  the  kynge,  but  thet  is  not  verily  knowe.  He 
hadde  hee  confessor  with  hym^  Ac 

*'  And  some  sey  he  was  arreyned  yn  the  sheppe  on  here 
maner  upon  the  appechementes  and  fonde  gylty,  Ac 

"  Also  he  asked  the  name  of  the  sheppe,  and  whanne 
he  knew  it,  he  remembred  Stacy  that  seid,  if  he  myght 
eschape  the  daunger  of  the  Towr,  he  should  be  saffe;  and 
thanne  his  herte  faylyd  hym,  for  he  thowghte  he  was 
desseyvyd,  and  yn  the  syght  of  all  his  men  he  was  drawyn 
ought  of  the  grete  shippe  yn  to  the  bote;  and  there  was 
an  exe,  and  a  stoke,  and  oon  of  the  lewdeste  of  the  shippe 
badde  hym  ley  down  his  hedde,  and  he  should  be  fair  ferd 
wyth.  and  dye  on  a  swerd;  and  toke  a  rusty  swerd,  and 
smotte  of  his  hedde  wlthyn  half e  a  doeeyn  strokes,  and 
VOL.  IL 


toke  awey  his  gown  of  russet,  and  his  dobelette  of  velvet 
maj'led,  and  leyde  his  body  on  the  sends  of  Dover;  and 
some  sey  his  hedde  was  sette  oon  a  pole  by  it,  and  hes 
men  sette  on  the  londe  be  grette  eircumstaunce  and  preye. 
And  the  shreve  of  Kent  doth  weche  the  body,  and  sent 
his  under  shreve  to  the  juges  to  wete  what  to  doo,  and 
also  to  the  kenge  whatte  shalbe  doo  "  (vol.  i.  p.  124). 

MS.  Line  145:  BU  body  wiU  I  bear  unto  the  Mng.—li  is 
clear  that  the  head  and  body  of  Suffolk  were  both  sup- 
posed to  be  brought  on  the  stage.  In  scene  4  we  find  the 
queen  mourning  over  Suffolk's  head  as  she  asks,  lines  ^  6: 

Here  may  his  head  lie  on  my  throbbing  breast ; 

But  where  'f  the  body  that  I  should  embrace? 

ACT  IV.    ScEiCB  2. 

M0.  Line  18:  M  mwh  to  tay  m.— Compare  Twelfth 
Night,  1.  5.  62,  68:  "that's  ae  wueh  to  say  a«  I  wear  not 
motley  in  my  brain.' 

850.  Line  30:  And  SMITH  the  tceaver.—So  Ft.  In  The 
Contention  the  speeches  here  allotted  to  Smith  have  the 
prefix  WiU,  who  is  described  as '  *  WiU  that  came  a  wooing  to 
our  Nan  last  Sunday"  (pp.  487,  488).  It  looks  very  much 
as  if  Smith  were  the  actor's  name,  which  had  crept  into 
the  Folio  from  tlie  margin  of  the  play-house  copy.  Makme 
expresses  the  same  opinion  (Var.  Ed.  voL  xvill.  p.  295). 

Ml.  Line  85:  a  CADK  c/  herringi.— In  Dugdale's  Monas- 
ticon  Anglicannm  [(voL  L  part.  1,  p.  81)  (1665)]  la  given 
"  the  eharthe  longynge  to  the  office  of  the  Celeresse  of 
the  monasterye  of  Barkinge,"  in  which  under  the  head 
of  "Providence  for  Advent  and  Lentten"  we  find  "also 
Bche  (i.0.  the  eelaress)  must  purvy  for  two  eadyt  of 
heryngs  that  be  rede  for  the  covent  in  Advent:  and  for 
vii.  cades  of  red  heryng  for  the  covent  in  Lenton:  and 
also  for  three  berell  of  white  heringe  for  the  covent  in 
Lentyn."  From  this  it  would  appear  that  cade  was  not 
the  same  as  a  barrel.  Indeed  we  find  from  a  memorandum 
(quoted  by  Malone)  "that  a  barrel  of  herryng  shold  con- 
tene  a  thousand  herryngs,  and  a  cade  of  herrjng  six  hun- 
dreth,  six  score  to  the  hundreth"  {Ut  supra,  p.  88). 
Steevens  says:  "Nash  speaks  of  having  weighed  one  of 
Gabriel  Harvey's  books  against  a  cade  of  herrings,  and  lu- 
dicrously says,  'That  the  rebel  Jacke  Cade  was  the  first 
that  devised  to  put  redde  herrings  In  cades,  and  from  him 
they  have  their  name.'  Praise  of  the  Bed  Herring.  1509" 
(Var.  Ed.  voL  xviiL  p.  295).  Cade,  however,  is  undoubtedly 
derived  from  cadus,  a  cask. 

858.  Line  87:  For  our  enemies  shaU  FALL  b^ore  us.— 
This  is  the  reading  of  F.  4.  F.  1.  F.  2  hnve/aUe;  F.  3/aiL 
Probably  the  correction  of  F.  4  is  right  In  this  case;  a  pun 
would  seem  to  be  intended  on  the  name  of  Cade  and  codo 
(LatinX  to  fall;  though  the  Joke,  such  as  it  is,  hnplies 
more  learning  than  Jack  Cade  was  likely  to  possess. 

8681  Line  72:  three-hoop'd  pot.—The  common  drinking 
mugs  were  constructed  in  Shakespeare's  time  mostly  like 
barrels,  of  teooden  staves  bound  together  by  hoops;  the 
quart  pot  had  three  of  these  hoops;  one  third  part  being 
supposed  to  be  each  drinker's  portion.  See  Dekker's  Gull's 
Hornbook,  "  The  Englishman's  healths,  his  hoops,  cans, 
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kidf  cans,"  Ac.  (Reprint,  Idlt  P-  28).  Nub  also  in  his 
Pierce  Pennileese's  Supplication  to  the  Devil,  1592,  has, 
**  I  beliere  hoops  in  quart  poU  were  invented  to  that  end, 
that  every  man  should  take  his  hoop,  and  no  more." 

854.  Line  96:  We  took  him  ietiing  qf  boy»'  eopiei.—We 
must  presume  that  the  unhappy  clerk  had  been  arrested 
by  Smith  some  time  previously,  and  left  under  the  guard 
of  those  of  the  rebels  who  now  brought  him  before  Cade. 

865.  Lines  106,  107: 
ClerlL  EmmamieL 

Dick.  They  used  to  write  it  on  the  top  o/  letten. 
It  appears  that  Emmanuel  used  to  be  written,  probably 
out  of  piety  (much  as  we  say  "God  lie  with  you,"  or  "God 
bless  you ' )  at  the  head  of  letters  patent  and  royal  war- 
rants. See  the  old  play.  The  Famous  Victories  of  Henry 
the  Fifth,  where  the  Archbishop  of  Buiiges  (Bruges)  after 
delivering  the  impertinent  message  from  the  Dauphin  to 
Henry  V.  says: 

I  beseech  your  gnce,  to  deliuer  me  your  safe 
Conduct  ruder  your  broad  seale  Kmanuel. 

And  the  king  says  a  little  further  on : 

My  Lord  of  Yorke.  deliuer  him  our  safe  conduct, 
Vnder  our  broad  seale  Emnnnet. 

— HaxUtt's  Shak.  Lib.  vol.  L  pt.  3.  p.  353. 

856.  Lines  166,  167:  in  whose  time  boys  went  to  span- 
COUNTER  for  French  crowns.— The  game  here  alluded  to 
was,  according  to  Strutt,  closely  allied  to  "boss  and  span, 
also  called  hit  or  span,  wherein  one  bowls  a  marble  to 
any  distance  that  he  pleases,  which  serves  as  a  mark  for 
his  antagonist  to  bowl  at.  whose  business  is  to  hit  the 
marble  flrst  bowled,  or  lay  his  own  near  enough  to  it  for 
him  t4>  span  the  space  between  them  and  touch  both  the 
marbles,  in  either  case  he  wins,  if  not,  his  marble  remains 
where  it  lay  and  becomes  a  mark  for  the  first  player,  and 
so  alternately  until  the  game  be  won  "  (p.  884).  Span-coun- 
ter was  played  with  counters  or  coin  instead  of  marbles. 
Strutt  says  it  was  sometimes  played  with  stones.  A  very 
similar  game  is  played  by  boys  in  the  street  nowadays. 

857.  Lines  169-172: 

Dick.  And  furthermore,  we  'U  have  the  Lord  Say's  head 
for  selling  the  dukedom  of  Maine. 

Cade.  And  good  reason;  for  thereby  is  England  main'd. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  although  many  of  the  proposed 
' '  reforms  "  of  Jack  Cade  differ  very  little,  at  least  in  spirit, 
from  those  which  figure  In  the  programme  of  modem 
socialists,  yet  the  main  cause  of  the  popular  discontent 
seems  to  have  been  the  mismanagement  of  foreign  affairs, 
the  very  point  on  which  now  the  bulk  of  the  people  seem  to 
be  so  indifferent.  Among  the  Paston  Letters  is  one  (So.  99, 
vol.  i.  pp.  131-186)  written  in  1466  by  J.  Payn,  and  plead- 
ing  for  some  compensation  in  consideration  of  the  losses 
and  sufferings  endured  by  him  during  Jack  Cade's  rebel- 
lion in  1460.  The  writer  was  a  servant  of  our  old  friend, 
Sir  John  Fastolf  (see  I.  Henry  VI.  note  14X  who  appears  to 
have  been  the  object  of  intense  hatred  on  the  part  of  the 
rebels.  They  called  him  "  the  grettyst  traytor  that  was 
in  Yngelond  or  in  Fraunce,  .  .  .  the  whech  myn- 
nysshed  all  the  garrisons  of  Notmanndy,  and  Manns,  and 
Mayn,  the  whech  was  the  cause  of  the  lesyng  of  all  the 
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kyngs  tytyll  and  rj'ght  of  an  berytaunce  that  he  had  by 
yonde  see.  And  morovyr  he  seid  that  the  seid  Sir  John 
Fastolf  had  fumysshyd  his  plase  with  the  olde  sawdyors 
of  Normaundy  and  abyllyments  of  werr,  to  destroy  the 
comens  of  Kent  vhan  that  they  come  to  Southewerk;  and 
therfor  he  seyd  playnly  that  I  sbulde  lese  my  hede."  It 
seems  that  the  rebels  went  so  far  as  to  bring  out  the  block 
and  the  axe,  but  that  Payn  got  off  through  the  interfer- 
ence of  some  friends,  and  brought  the  "articles,"  i.e.  the 
particulars  of  the  rebels'  demands,  to  his  master  Sir  John 
Fastolf.  whom  he  counselled  to  dismiss  his  old  soldiers, 
and  put  away  the  "abyllyments  of  werr,"  at  his  house: 
which  he  did,  and  went  for  safety  to  the  Tower.  Payn 
remained  to  defend  his  master's  house,  but  seems  to  have 
been  again  taken  prisoner  by  the  rebels,  who  put  him  in 
"the  batayle"  at  l4>ndon  Bridge,  where  he  was  "hurt 
nere  hand  to  deth"  (p.  124X  Indeed  he  appears  to  have 
suffered  much  both  in  purse  and  person.  After  the  rebel- 
lion was  crushed  it  appears  that  the  unfortunate  Payn 
was  denounced  to  the  queen  as  a  traitor,  and  was  arrested 
and  thrown  into  the  Marshalsea  prison.  There  he  was 
"  threteyd  to  have  ben  hongyd,  drawen,  and  quarteryd : 
and  so  wold  have  made  me  to  have  pechyd  my  Maister 
Fastolf  of  treson  "  (p.  185).  This,  however,  he  refused  U* 
do,  and  ultimately,  through  the  influence  of  ftrienda,  he 
obtained  a  pardon.  The  letter  is  very  interesting  aa  giv- 
ing some  idea  of  the  reign  of  terror  which  existed  during 
the  rebellion,  and  as  showing  how  unpopular  Sir  John 
Fastolf  was,  not  only  with  the  rebels,  but  also  with  some 
of  the  queen's  party. 

858.  Line  195: 

Spare  none  but  such  as  go  in  CLOUTID  SHOOM. 
There  appears  to  be  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  tlie 
exact  meaning  of  clouted.  Some  hold  that  it  means 
"patched,"  others  tiiat  clouted  ^oon  means  "shoes  with 
hob  nails."  Tndoubtedly  there  was  a  kind  of  nails  called 
dout-nails.  Other  commentators  would  restrict  the  sense 
to  the  iron  plates  which  are  fixed  on  the  soles  of  the 
shoes  of  country  folk  In  order  to  strengthen  them.  No 
doubt  clouted  means  "patched,"  but  it  is  a  distinct  word 
from  clouted  as  applied  to  shoes.  The  former  would  be 
derived  from  clouts  a  rag,  or  patch,  or  piece  of  anything 
(from  A.  Sax.  elUt);  while  the  latter  is  derived  from  French 
douet,  diminutive  of  c/ok,  a  nail.  Hunter  qnotes  a  pas- 
sage from  England's  Parnassus  wliich  seems  to  settle  the 
meaning.  The  writer  "is  speaking  of  the  ravages  made 
on  female  beauty  by  the  small-pox— 

which  ploughs  up  flesh  and  blood. 
And  leaves  such  prints  of  beauty  if  he  come. 
As  clouUd  shoon  do  upon  floors  of  lome. ' 

Therefore  we  may  take  it  that  douted  shoon  means  hob- 
nailed shoes  whether  with  or  without  iron  plates  on  the 
soles. 

ACT  IV.    Scene  3. 

860.— It  appears  that  the  defeat  of  the  Staffords  and 
their  forces,  which  must  have  been  very  inconsiderable  in 
number,  took  place  owing  to  the  royal  party  being  de- 
ceived as  to  the  movements  of  Cade.  I'he  king,  according 
to  Hollnshed,  had  gone  against  the  rebels  with  15,000 
men  well  equipped;  but  the  rebels  fled  into  the  wooded 
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country  near  Se  venoaks ;  and  the  king  returned  to  London, 
upon  which,  as  Hall  relates  (p.  220):  "The  Quene,  which 
bare  the  rule,  beyng  of  his  retrayte  well  aduertised,  tent 
Syr  Hnmfrey  Stafford  knyght,  and  Wflliam  his  brother 
with  many  other  gentelmen,  to  folow  the  chace  of  the 
Kentishmen.  thlnkynge  that  they  had  fledde,  but  verely, 
they  were  desceyued ;  for  at  the  fyrst  skynuish,  both  the 
Staffordes  were  slayne,  and  all  their  companye  sham- 
fully  discomfited."  .  .  .  "When  the  Kentish  capl- 
tayn,  or  y*  couetous  Cade,  had  thus  obteyned  victory,  and 
slayne  the  two  valeaunt  Staffordes,  he  appareled  hym 
aelfe  in  their  rich  armure,  and  so  with  pompe  and  glory 
returned  agayn  toward  London:  in  which  retrayte  diuers 
idle  and  tracabonde  persons,  resorted  to  him  from  Sussex 
and  Surrey,  and  from  other  partes  to  a  great  nuber." 
This  account  is  copied  almost  rerbaUm  by  Holinshed 
(VOL  hi.  p.  220). 

900.  Lines  6-9:  the  Lent  shall  be  at  long  again  a«  U  is; 
and  thou  $haU  have  a  license  to  kill  for  a  hundred  lacking 
one  a  week.— The  last  lines  are  added  by  Malone  from  Qq. 
They  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  sense;  the  meaning 
being,  as  explained  by  Malone  in  his  note,  that,  as  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  butchers  were  not  allowed  to  sell  flesh- 
meat  in  Lent,  some  of  the  trade  who  had  interest  at 
court  obtained  a  royal  license  to  kill  a  limited  number 
of  beasts  a  week.  At  first  sight  it  might  appear  that  this 
regulation  had  for  its  object  the  keeping  up  of  the  fast 
observed  by  the  £oman  Catholic  Church  in  Lent ;  but  care 
was  taken  to  assure  the  public  that  there  was  no  religious 
intention  in  the  regulation.  Harrison  in  his  Description 
of  England  (bk.  ii.  p.  144)  says:  "but  it  is  lawfull  for  euerie 
man  to  feed  vpon  what  soeuer  he  is  able  to  purchase, 
except  it  be  vpon  those  dales  whereon  eating  of  flesh  is 
especiallie  forbidden  by  the  lawes  of  the  realme,  which 
order  is  taken  onelie  to  the  end  our  numbers  of  cattell 
may  be  the  better  increased,  and  that  aboundanoe  of  fish 
which  the  sea  yeeldeth,  more  generallie  receined.  Beside 
this,  there  is  great  consideration  had  in  making  of  this 
law  for  the  preseruation  of  the  nauie,  and  maintenance  of 
conuenient  numbers  of  sea  faring  men,  both  which  would 
otherwise  greatlie  decaie,  if  some  meanes  were  not  found 
whereby  they  might  be  increased"  (New.  Shak.  Soc.  Re- 
print). 

ACrr  IV.    Scene  4. 
tn.  Lines  5,  6: 

Here  may  his  head  lie  on  my  throbbing  breast  : 
Bat  where 's  the  body  that  I  should  embrace? 
See  above  note  224. 

Ml  Lines  0-18.— The  king  did  send  an  embassy  to  the 
rebels,  though  he  did  not  carry  out  the  intention  here 
expressed  of  parleying  m1th  them.  See  Hall  (pp.  220, 
221):  "Thus  this  glorious  Capitayn,  compassed  about,  and 
enuironed  with  a  multitude  of  euil  rude  and  rusticall 
persones,  came  agayn  to  the  playn  of  Blackeheath,  and 
there  strdgly  encamped  him  selfe:  to  whome  were  sent 
by  the  kynge,  the  Archebishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Humfrey 
duke  of  Buckyngham,  to  c6mon  with  him  of  his  greues 
and  requestea  These  lordes  found  him  sober  in  commu- 
nicacion,  wyse  in  disputyng.  arrogant  in  hart,  and  styfe  in 
hit  opinion,  and  by  no  means  possible,  to  be  perswaded  to 


disaolue  his  armye,  except  the  kyng  in  person  wolde  come 
to  him,  and  assent  to  all  thynges,  which  he  should  requyre. 
These  lordes,  perceyu>iig  the  wilful  pertinacy,  and  mani- 
fest contumacie  of  this  rebellious  Jauelyn,  departed  to 
the  kyng,  declaring  to  hym,  his  temerarious  and  rashe 
wordes,  and  presumptuous  requestes." 

268.  Lines  21,  22: 

How  now,  madam! 
Lamenting  still  and  mourning  Suffolk's  death  f 
Printed  in  Ff.  thus: 

How  now  Madam  t 

Still  lamenting  and  mourning  for  Suflblkes  death? 

The  editors  who  follow  Ff.  have  not  apparently  perceived 
that  line  22  is  not  a  verse  at  all.  We  liave  followed  the 
an-angeuient  of  Pope. 

961  Line  84:  Sir  Humphrey  STAFFORD  and  his  brother's 
death.— Vor  an  omission  of  the  possessive  inflection  com- 
pare Merchant  of  Venice,  lii.  4.  80: 

Until  her  hHsbaiid  and  my  lord's  retam. 

966.  Line  87:  false  caterpillars.— Compare  Kichard  II. 
note  186. 

966.  Line  89:  My  gracious  lord,  retire  to  KiUingworth.— 
See  Hall,  p.  221:  "The  kyng  somwhat  hearyng,  and  more 
markyng  the  saiynges  of  thys  outragions  losel,  and  hauyng 
dayly  reporte  of  the  concurse  and  accesse  of  people,  which 
cOtinually  resorted  to  him,  doubtyng  asmuch  his  familiar 
seruauntes,  as  his  vnknowS  subieotes  (which  spared  not 
to  speake,  that  the  capitaynes  cause,  was  profitable  for 
the  commonwealth)  departed  in  all  haste  to  the  castell 
of  Kylyngworthe  in  Warwyckeshyre.  leauyng  only  behynd 
hfan  y«  lord  Scales,  to  kepe  the  Towre  of  London." 

967.  line  48:  Lord  Say,  JACK  Cadk,  THE  TRAITOB, 
hateth  thee.-Y.  1  reads: 

Lord  Say.  the  traitors  hateth  thee. 

F.2,  F.8,  F.4: 

Lord  Say,  the  traitors  hate  thee. 

Capell  reads:  "the  traitor  rebel  hateth  thee."  For  the 
emendation  in  the  text  I  am  responsible. 

966.  Line  49:  Jack  Cade  hath  gotten  London  bridge- 
Events  are  made  to  proceed  more  rapidly  tlian  they 
actually  did,  owing  to  dramatic  necessities.  It  was  not 
till  after  the  king's  escape  to  Kenilworth  that  Cade  and 
the  rebels  entered  London,  going  first  into  South  wark;  the 
battle  on  London  Bridge  took  place  later. 

ACT  IV.    Scene  5. 

969.— This  and  the  following  scene  are  probably  founded 
on  the  following  passage  in  Hall  (pp.  221,  222):  "The  wise 
Mayre,  and  sage  magistrates  of  the  citie  of  London,  per- 
ceyuyng  th§selfes.  neither  to  be  sure  of  goodes  nor  of 
lyfe  well  warranted,  determined  with  feare  to  repel  and 
expulse  this  mischieuous  head,  and  hys  vngracious  cdpany. 
And  because  the  lord  Scales  was  ordeyned  Keper  of  y« 
Towre  of  London,  with  Mathew  Gough,  the  often  named 
capitayne  in  Normandy,  (as  you  haue  harde  before)  they 
purposed  to  make  them  pryuye  both  of  their  entent  and 
enterprise.  The  lord  Scales  promised  th§  hys  ayde,  with 
shotyng  of  ordinaunce,  and  Mathew  Goughe  was  by  hym 
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appoynted,  to  astUt  the  Hayre  and  tbe  Londonen;  bycause 
he  was  both  of  manhode,  and  experience  greatly  re- 
noomed  and  noyted.  So  y«  Capitaynee  of  the  citie  ap- 
pointed, toke  vi>on  them  in  tlie  night  to  Icepe  the  iHidge 
of  LondoD,  prohibiting  the  Kentialund,  either  to  paase  or 
approche.  The  rebellee,  which  neoer  eoandly  tlepte,  for 
feare  of  sodain  chaunces,  hearyng  the  brydge  to  be  Icept 
and  manned,  ran  with  great  haste  to  open  their  passage, 
where  betwene  bothe  partes  was  a  ferce  and  cruell  en- 
counter. Mathew  Oongh,  more  experte  in  mardal  feates, 
then  the  other  cheuetaynes  of  the  citie,  perceiuyng  the 
Kentishmen  better  to  stande  to  their  taclyng,  then  liis 
imaginacion  expected,  aduised  his  cdpapy  no  further  to 
procede,  toward  South warke,  till  the  day  appered:  to  the 
entent,  that  the  citezens  hearing  where  the  place  of  the 
ieopardye  rested,  might  occurre  their  enemies,  and  releue 
their  frendes  and  companiona  But  this  couosail  came 
to  small  effect:  for  the  multitude  of  y  rebelles  draue  the 
citesens  from  the  stoulpes  at  the  bridge  foote,  to  the 
drawe  bridge,  and  began  to  set  fyre  in  diners  houses. 
Alas  what  sorrow  it  was  tobeholde  that  miserable  chauuce: 
for  some  desyrynge  to  eschew  tlie  fyre,  lept  on  his 
enemies  weapon,  and  so  died:  fearfull  women  with  chyl- 
dren  in  their  armes,  amased  and  appalled,  lept  into  the 
riuer:  other  doubtinge  how  to  sane  them  self  betwene  fyre, 
water,  and  swourd,  were  in  their  houses  suffocat  and 
smoldered.  Yet  the  capitayns  nothing  regarding  tliese 
channces,  fought  on  the  draw  bridge  all  the  nighte 
Taleauntly,  but  in  conclusion,  the  rebelles  gate  the  draw 
bridge,  and  drowned  many,  and  slew  Jhon  Sutton  alder- 
man, and  Robert  Heysande  a  hardy  citizen,  with  many 
other,  beside  Mathew  Oongh"  (pp.  821,  t22X 

ACT  IV.    Scene  6. 

VTO.  Line  2:  London-stone.— Ball  tells  us:  "But  after 
that  he  entered  into  Londd.  and  cut  the  ropes  of  the  draw 
bridge,  strikyng  his  sworde  on  London  stone,  saiyng:  now 
is  Mortymer  lorde  of  this  citie,  and  rode  in  euery  strete 
lyke  a  lordly  Capitayn  "  (p.  221X  It  mast  be  remembered 
that  London  Bridge  then  consisted,  as  it  were,  of  a  street 
of  houses,  which,  as  well  as  the  bridge  itself,  were  con- 
structed of  wood  and  therefore  very  inflammable.  In  the 
middle  was  a  space  occupied  by  the  drawbridge.  London 
Stone  still  exists,  or  rather  a  fragment  of  it.  built  into  the 
wall  of  St  Swithin's  Church,  opposite  Cannon  Street 
Railway  Station.  Rolfe  says  (p.  172):  "  It  is  supposed  by 
Camden  to  have  been  a  Roman  mUliarium— the  centre 
from  which  all  the  great  Roman  roads  radiated  over  Eng- 
land, corresponding  to  the  Golden  Milestone  in  tlie  Forum 
at  Rome.  It  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  palla- 
dium in  the  metropolis,  and  Cade  evidently  so  regards  it 
here." 

m.  Lines  S-7.— In  the  Var.  lEd.  vol  xvUL  p.  810  will 
be  found  an  interesting  note  upon  this  conduit  which  it 
is  not  necessary  to  quote.  It  may  be  noted  that  in  some 
old-fashioned  inns,  and  among  the  lower  middle  class. 
dartt  and  sherry  are  still  spoken  of  aa  **elant  wine  "  and 
"  sherry  white  wine.  ■*  Some  of  our  readers  may  remem- 
ber a  celebrated  print  of  a  similar  fountain  to  the  one 
alluded  to  here,  in  Brussela  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
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that  many  of  the  cruel  murders,  euphemistically  called 
executions,  committed  by  Jack  Cade,  were  prompted  by 
Ids  anger  against  those  persons  who  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge his  claim  to  the  UUe  of  Lord  MorUaer. 

ACT  IV.    8CE5B  7. 

278.— The  Palace  of  The  Savoy,  the  residence  of  the 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  was  destroyed  by  the  rebels  under 
Wat  Tyler  in  the  reign  of  Richard  IL  It  would  seem 
that  it  was  not  really  rebuilt  till  the  time  of  Henry  VIL 

Shakespeare  has  shown  us  in  other  places,  in  Coriolanua 
for  instance,  the  very  little  respect  he  bad  for  mob-law. 
He  evidently  did  not  believe  in  the  proposition  m  to  vox 
populi  being  vox  deL  In  this  scene  he  gives  free  range 
to  his  satire,  especially  in  the  long  speech  of  Cade  Just 
below.  Nothing  could  be  more  true  to  nature  than  the 
hatred  of  all  learning  and  culture  displayed  by  these 
socialists  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

STSl  lines  7, 8:  Only  tkat  the  lawt  of  England  may  eome 
out  qf  your  fiumfA.— This  seems  to  be  taken  from  Holin- 
shed's  account  of  Wat  Tyler's  insurrection  (voL  ii.  p.  740): 
"  It  was  reported  in  deed  that  he  diould  sale  with  great 
pride  the  day  before  these  things  chanced*  putting  his 
hands  to  his  lips,  that  within  foure  dales  all  the  lawee  of 
England  should  eomefoorth  qfhis  motUh." 

271  Iinea48»40:  beeauee  they  oould  not  read,  thorn  haet 
hang'd  them;  le.  "because  they  coold  not  claim  the 
benefit  of  clergy,**  a  privilege  which  exempted  at  lint  only 
the  clergy  from  criminal  process  before  a  civil  Judge;  b«t 
"the  beneJU  ^f  clergy  was  afterwards  extended  to  every- 
one who  could  read;  and  it  was  enacted  that  there  sbeold 
be  a  prerogative  allowed  to  the  clergy,  that  if  any  man 
who  could  read  were  to  be  condemned  to  death,  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  might,  if  he  would,  olaim  him  as  a 
derk,  and  dispose  of  him  in  some  places  of  the  clergy  aa 
he  might  deem  meet.  The  ordinary  gave  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar  a  Latin  book,  in  a  black  Gothic  character,  from 
which  to  read  a  verse  or  two;  and  if  the  ordinary  said. 
'Legit  ut  Cterieu$' (' He  reads  like  a  clerk "X  the  offender 
was  only  burnt  fai  the  hand;  otherwise  he  sollered  death, 
8  Bdw.  L  0274). '•  (See  Haydn's  Diet  of  Dates,  eut 
"  Clergy. ")  The  privilege  was  modified  by  acts  of  parlia- 
ment in  1480, 1512, 1706.  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
Ann  respectively.  The  benefit  of  clergy  was  wholly  re- 
pealed in  1827,  in  the  reign  of  George  IV. 

275.  Line  52.-See  above,  note  227. 

276.  Lines  66,  66: 

Kent,  in  the  Commentaries  Ceeear  writ, 
Ii  Urm'd  the  eiviTet  place  qfaU  thie  ide. 
The  passage  in  which  Ctosar  says  this  is  in  book  v.  of  the 
Commentaries:  "  £x  his  omnibus  sunt  humaniasimi  qui 
Ointium  Incolunt;"  thus  translated  by  Arthur  Oolding. 
1500:  "  Of  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  Isle,  the  dvileet  are 
the  Kentishfolke."  Malone  quotes  from  Euphues,  1580: 
"Of  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  isle  tlie  Kentishmen  are 
the  civQest"  (Var.  Ed.  vol.  xvlii.  p.  316). 

tn.  Line  67:  Svfeet  ie  the  country,  BBAUnovs, /v U  ^ 
riehee.—Vt  read: 

Sweet  if  the  country  itau$M  full  of  rkfaes. 
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ACT  IV.  Scene  7. 


NOTES  TO  KINO  HENRY  VI.— PART  II. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  8. 


vhldi  seems  to  be  nonsense.  It  is  evident  that  some  epi- 
thet is  demanded  in  the  text,  for  which  beeau§e  is  a  mis- 
print We  have,  in  common  with  many  editors,  adopted 
Hanmer's  admirable  conjecture.  Beauteotu  is  a  favonrite 
epithet  of  8hakeq)eare'8  as  applied  both  to  persons  and 
things. 

S78.  Lines  74,  75: 

Whsn  have  I  aught  exacted  at  your  hands. 
But  to  maintain  the  king,  the  realm,  and  you} 
¥t.  have  **  Ketit  to  maintain."  Kent  seems  to  have  crept 
into  Uie  text  by  mistaice.  Even  the  Cambridge  edd.  adopt 
Johnson's  conjecture,  '*But  to  maintain,"  which  certainly 
seems  the  most  probable  emendation. 

t79.  Lines  95,  96:  Ye  ehall  Aase  a  hempen  caudle,  then, 
and  the  hblp  o/  hatchet— So  F.  1;  F.  2,  F.  8,  F.  4  Tiave 
••  the  help  of  a  hatchet;  -  but  the  phrase  is  not  very  in- 
telliglble.  Farmer  was  the  first  to  suggest  the  emenda- 
tion pap  with  a  hatchet,  which  was  a  recognized  cant 
phrase  of  the  time,  as  we  know  from  Lilly's  Mother 
BomUe,  18:"  they  give  us  pap  with  a  tpoone  before  we 
can  speake.  and  when  wee  speake  for  that  wee  love,  pap 
with  a  hatchet^  (Worlu,  vol.  ii.  p.  88).  Indeed,  that  author 
used  it  as  the  title  for  a  pamphlet  written  by  him  in  1584: 
"Pap  with  a  Hatchet,"  otherwise,  "A sound  box  on  the 
ear  for  the  Ideot  Martin  to  hold  his  peace."  This  pam- 
phlet, however,  is  generally  attributed  to  Nash.  Park 
explains  the  phrase  as  being  a  proverbial  one  for  "doing 
a  Idnd  thing  in  an  unkind  manner."  Farmer's  emenda- 
tion is  very  ingenious,  and  fits  in  with  the  spirit  of  the 
paasage;  Cade  brutally  answers  Lord  Saye's  complaint 
that  he  is  a  sick  man  by  telling  him  that  he  ought  to  be 
treated  with  a  rope  for  caudle,  that  is,  that  he  should  be 
hung;  and  with  the  "help  of  hatchet,"  that  is,  that  he 
should  be  decapitated.  The  word  caudle  naturally  sug- 
gests the  word  pap;  and  whUe  this  is  one  of  those 
emendations  which  are  extremely  plausible,  because  it  is 
what  we  should  expect  the  author  to  have  written,  it  is 
therefore  one  that  we  must  be  cautious  to  adopt  too 
readily,  if  the  reading  of  the  original  edition  makes  any 
sense  at  alL  '*  llie  help  of  hatchet"  may  be  a  parody  on 
the  phrase  "by  God's  help."  An  emendation,  not  noticed 
by  the  Cambridge  edd.,  was  suggested  by  an  anonymous 
writer  in  the  Collier  Controversy  in  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"Collier,  Coleridge,  and  Shakespeare."  llie  writer  pro- 
poses to  read  (p.  150)  "  the  heal  of  a  hatchet;"  heal  being 
very  generally  spelt  hele,  and  therefore  easily  to  be  mis- 
taken for  help. 

880.  Lines  115-119.— Hall's  account  of  the  murder  of 
Lord  Say,  and  his  companions,  is  as  follows :  "  And  vpon 
the  thyrde  daye  of  Julij,  he  caused  syr  James  Fynes  lord 
Say,  and  ThreasoKr  of  £nglande,  to  be  brought  to  the 
Oylde  halle  at  L<»idon,  and  there  to  be  arrayned :  whiche 
beyng  before  the  kynges  iustices  put  to  awnswere,  desired 
to  be  tryed  by  his  peeres,  for  the  lenger  delay  of  his  life. 
Tlie  Capitayne  perceiuyng  his  dilatorie  pie.  by  force  toke 
him  from  the  oflBcers,  and  brought  him  to  the  standard 
in  Cbeape,  and  there  before  his  confession  ended,  caused 
his  head  to  be  cut  off,  and  pitched  it  on  a  highe  poole, 
wlUch  was  op£ly  borne  before  hym  through  the  stretes. 
And  this  cmell  tyraunt  not  content  with  the  murder  of 


Uie  lorde  Say,  went  to  Myle  end,  and  there  apprehended 
syr  James  Cromer,  then  shreue  of  Kent,  and  sonne  in  law 
to  the  sayd  lord  Say,  and  hym  without  confession  or  ex- 
cuse heard,  caused  there  likewyse  to  be  bedded,  and  his 
head  to  be  Axed  on  a  poole,  and  with  tliese  two  heddes, 
this  blody  butcher  entered  into  the  citie  agayn,  and  in 
despyte  caused  them  in  euery  strete,  kysse  together,  to 
the  great  detestaciou  of  all  the  beholders"  (p.  221).  It 
was  WiUiam  Cromer,  Sheiiff  of  Kent,  whom  Cade  put  to 
death ;  but  the  dramatist,  as  will  be  seen,  only  copies  the 
mistake  of  the  chroniclers. 

281.  Lines  128-130.— The  custom  here  alluded  to  was 
called  Mercheta  muUenim.  Several  writers.  Including 
Sir  David  Dalrymple,  Blackstone,  and  Whittaker,  deny 
that  it  was  ever  practised.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
Custom  of  the  Country  is  based  upon  this  traditional  priv- 
ilege. 

888.  Line  ISO:  men  thall  hold  of  me  in  capitk.— This 
Joke,  as  has  been  remarked,  is  too  learned  a  one  for  Jack 
Cade  to  have  made. 

288.  Line  132:  as  free  as  heart  can  insh  or  tongue  can 
tell.— It  would  appear  that  several  ancient  grants  exist, 
written  in  rhyme,  in  which  lands  are  said  to  be  held  on 
this  tenure.  Blakeway  in  a  note  In  the  Var.  Ed.  on  this 
passage  (vol.  xviii.  p.  231)  quotes  from  the  Yearbook  of 
10  Henry  VII.  foL  14,  a.  pL  6:  "En  ascil  case  son  graunt 
est.  'As  free  as  tongue  can  speak  or  heart  can  think :'  "— 
which  are  almost  Cade's  words. 

ACT  IV.    Scene  8. 

881  Lines  1,  2:  Up  Fish  Street!  dovm  Saint  Magnus 
Collier!— Both  these  places  are  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river  to  Southwark,  where  the  scene  is  supposed  to 
take  place.  The  name  of  Fish  Street  is  preserved  in  Fish 
Street  BUI,  on  which  the  Monument  stands.  There  is  a 
church  of  Saint  Magnus  in  Lower  Thames  Street  Perhapa 
these  directions  were  intended  to  be  given  to  bands  of 
the  rebels  who  were  to  cross  the  bridge. 

885.  Lines  9. 10: 

And  here  pronounce  free  pardon  to  them  all 
That  will  forsake  thee  and  go  home  in  peace. 
This  free  pardon,  according  to  Hall,  was  brought  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  then  chancellor  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester :  "The  archebishop  of 
Canterbury,  beyng  then  chauncelor  of  England,  and  for 
his  suerty  lyenge  in  the  Towre  of  London,  called  to  him 
the  bishop  of  Winchester,  whiche  also  for  feare,  lurked 
at  Halywell.  These  two  prelates  seyng  the  fury  of  the 
Kentish  people,  by  reason  of  their  betyng  backe,  to  be 
mitigate  and  minished.  passed  the  ryuer  of  Thamyse  from 
the  Towre,  into  Southwarke,  bringing  with  them  vnder 
the  kynges  great  scale,  a  general  pardon  vnto  all  the 
offenders:  which  they  caused  to  be  openly  proclaimed  and 
published.  Lorde  how  glad  the  poore  people  were  of  this 
Pardone  (ye  more  then  of  the  great  Jublle  of  Rome)  and 
how  thei  accepted  thesame,  in  so  nmche  that  the  whole 
multitude,  without  blddyng  farewel  to  their  capitain, 
retired  thesame  night,  euery  man  to  his  awne  home,  as 
men  amased,  and  strika  with  feare"  (p.  222). 
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ACT  IV.  Scene  0. 


NOTES  TO  KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  11. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  10. 


ns.  Line  11.  —Clarke  has  an  interesting  note  here  com- 
paring Lord  Say's  defence  and  the  speech  of  Cliflord, 
much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  lattor.  Lord  Say's 
speeches  in  bis  own  defence  seem  to  hare  been  entirely 
Shakespeare's  inTention  except  four  lines;  while  Clif- 
ford's is  compressed  from  two  other  speeches  in  the  Old 
Play;  the  touch  about  Henry  V.  being  Stiakespeare's  own. 
No  doubt  Lord  Say's  defence  is  a  very  noble  one,  and  to 
a  reasonable  mind  very  convincing.  By  the  side  of  it 
Lord  Clifford's  may  seem  mere  claptrap;  but  the  latter 
knew  his  audience  the  best  You  may  appeal  to  the  sen- 
timent or  self-interest  of  a  mob;  but  never  to  its  reason. 
In  the  recognition  of  this  fact  lies  the  demagogue's 
power. 

887.  Line  13:  Or  Ut  a  REBEL  lead  jfou  to  your  deaths.  - 
Ff.  read  rabble;  the  emendation  is  from  the  Collier  MS., 
first  adopted  by  Singer. 

S8S.  Line  26:  that  you  eltould  leave  me  at  the  White 
£fart— Walker  suggests  that  a  play  upon  words  is  here 
Intended,  between  White  Hart  and  white  heart  This  idea 
is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  in  F.  1  it  is  printed  White- 
heart,  and  F.  2,  F.  8  white-heart;  while  only  hi  F.  4  it  is 
White-hart. 

880.  Line  48:  Crying  ViLlACO  I  unto  all  they  meeL—¥t 
have  Villiago,  for  which  Tlieobald  absurdly  proposed 
ViUageoit,  VUiaeo  is  a  common  term  of  reproach  not 
unfreqnently  found  in  the  writers  of  Shakespeare's  time. 
Compare  Ben  Jonson's  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  v.  3: 
"  Now  out,  base  vUiaco ! "  (Works,  vol.  li.  p.  181).  It  occurs 
also  in  Dekker,  in  The  Untrussing  of  the  Humorous  Poet 
"the  faint  hearted  viUiacoes  sounded  at  least  thrice  ' 
(vol.  i.  p.  187>  Florio  gives  "  Vigliaeco,  a  rascal,  a  lend 
rogue,  a  scurry  scoundrel" 

880.  Line  68:  Henry  hath  UOKBT,  you  are  etrong  and 
ma  iiiy.—Warburton,  quite  unnecessarily,  proposed  to 
read  mercy;  but  as  Johnson  pointed  out,  they  had  the 
etrength  and  the  king  the  money;  or  one  might  say  that 
they  (the  people)  had  the  muscle,  and  the  king  the  sinews 
qfwar. 

891.  Lines  66-67:  only  my  fcUower^  base  and  igno- 
minious TREASONS,  MAKES  me  betake  me  to  my  heels.— So 
Ff.  Some  editors  altered  treasons  to  treasim,  because  of 
the  singular  verb  following,  makes.  The  alteration  is 
unnecessary. 

ACT  IV.    Scene  9. 

888.  Line  4:  But  I  was  made  a  king,  at  nine  months  old, 
—This  is  historically  true;  but  in  the  last  play  the  dra- 
matist does  not  pay  much  regard  to  this  historic  fact.  See 
I.  Heniy  VI.  iU.  4.  17, 18: 

When  I  was  young,  as  yet  I  am  not  old,— 

I  do  remember  how  my  father  said. 
A  child  who  remembers  what  was  said  when  he  was  less 
than  nine  months  old  is  certainly  a  phenomenon. 

808.  Une  26:  0/  SAYAQE  gallowglasses  and  stout  kerns. 
— Ff.  have  simply: 

Of  gallowglasaes  and  ttout  kerns, 

a  word  having  evidently  dropped  out    Hanmer  printed 

desperate,  Capell  nimble.    We  adopt  Dyce's  emendation 
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satage.  Orey  says  (voL  li.  p.  20):  "The  QaUowgUuses 
and  Kerns,  according  to  Stanihurst,  were  two  orders 
of  foot  soldiers  among  the  Irish;  the  former  very  bold 
and  strong  men,  but  very  inhuman;  the  latter  were  fond 
of  keeping  their  swords  clean,  and  free  from  hacks. 
Of  which  he  produces  one  remarkable  instance.  '  It  is 
said  that  one  of  their  body  (i.e.  kerns)  returning  from 
battle  having  received  more  than  four  dangerous  wounds 
inspected  his  sword,  and,  when  he  saw  that  it  was  in  no 
part  hacked  or  bent,  returned  the  greatest  thanks  to  tlie 
deity  because  those  wounds  had  been  inflicted  on  his 
body  and  not  on  his  sword. "  The  Gallowglasses  were  armed , 
according  to  Stanihurst,  "in  a  long  shirt  of  mayl  down  to 
the  calf  of  his  leg,  with  a  long  broad  ax  in  his  hand,  was 
pedes  gravis  armatures  (and  was  instead  of  the  foutman 
that  now  weareth  the  corsletX  before  the  corslet  was  used 
or  almost  invented"  {ut  supra,  pp.  29.  30).  llie  reiil 
derivation  of  the  word  is  the  Irish  galloglach,  a  servant, 
a  heavy-armed  soldier,  from  gall,  foreign,  and  oglaeh,  a 
youth.  Spenser  in  his  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,  voL  vi. 
p  1677,  says:  "That  the  Oallowglasses,  from  their  name, 
were  antient  English;  fur  gallogla  signifies  an  English 
servitor  or  yeoman."  This  mistake  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  the  fact  that  the  Irish  copied  the  armament  of  these 
troops  from  that  of  the  early  English  military  settlers. 
The  kerns  were  the  light-armed  troops.  See  Richard  II. 
note  127.  Oallowglasses  and  kerns  are  mentioned  again 
in  Shakespeare  in  Macbeth  i.  2.  IS,  14: 
from  the  western  isles 
Of  Jberns  and  gal/an'£/asses  is  supplied. 

801  Line  80:  The  Duke  of  Somerset,  whom  he  terms 
traitor.— Ft.  have  '*a  traitor."  We  have  omitted  the  a 
as  unnecessary. 

806.  Line  88:  Is  straightway  cai  m*d,  a  ltd  boarded  uith 
a  pirate.— V.  I  has  calme,  F.  2  elaimd,  F.  3  daim*d  The 
reading  in  the  text  is  that  of  F.  4.  Walker  conjectured 
ehcu'd. 

886.  Line  86:  I  pray  thee,  Buckingham,  go  THOU  and 
meet  Aim.— Ff.  omit  thou,  which  was  first  supplied  by 
Dyce.    The  line  as  it  stands  in  Ff.  is  very  unrhythmical 

887.  Lines  80.  40: 

And,  Somerset,  we  will  commit  thee  thither. 
Until  his  army  be  dismissed  from  him, 
Henry  VI.,  though  he  is  represented  as  having  many 
amiable  qualities,  seems  to  have  been  equally  ready  with 
Charles  I.  to  desert  any  of  his  friends  when  they  were  in 
trouble. 

ACrr  IV.    Scene  10. 

888.  Line  1:  Fie  on  ambition  !—¥.  1  reads  atnbitions. 
corrected  in  F.  2.  Hall's  account  of  the  capture  is  as 
follows  (p.  222):  "  For  after  a  Prodamacion  made,  that 
whosoeuer  could  apprehende  tiiesaied  Jac  (Tade,  should 
haue  for  his  pain»  a.  M.  markes,  many  sought  for  h)-ro, 
but  few  espied  hym,  Ul  one  Alexander  Iden,  esquire  of 
Kent  found  hym  in  a  garden,  and  there  in  his  defence, 
manfully  slewe  the  caitife  Cade,  A  brought  his  ded  body 
to  London,  whose  hed  was  set  ou  Londd  bridge. "  HoUn- 
shed  says  that  this  garden  was  in  Sussex  at  Hothfleld 
(vol  ilL  p.  227X 
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ACT  IV.  8oen«  10. 


NOTES  TO  KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  11. 


ACT  V.  Scene  1. 


tM.— Snter  Iden  with  five  Servants,  uho  remain  at 
back,— In  Ft.  Iden  U  maUe  to  enter  aiinu;  bat  after- 
wards, line  42,  Cade  distinctly  mentions  the  presence 
of  five  men.  The  Cambridge  edd.  seem  to  think  that,  be- 
cause Iden  has  a  soliloquy  when  he  first  enters,  Shake- 
speare intended  him  to  come  on  alone,  only  that  he 
forgot  to  strike  out  the  reference  to  the  five  persons  which 
is  found  in  Qq.  But  tlie  stage  direction  that  we  have 
introduced  gets  rid  of  the  apparent  discrepancy. 

SOO.  Line  22:  /  teek  not  to  wax  great  by  othere'  WANING. 
—Ft.  read  warning;  the  correction  is  Rowe's.  Grey  pro- 
poses winning,  a  conjecture  which  is  not  noticed  by  the 
Cambridge  edd.  The  antithesis  between  waxing  and 
teaniitg  points  to  Rowe's  emendation  as  being  the  right 
one.     Warning  makes  no  sense  whatever. 

Ml  Line  31:  eat  iron  like  an  o$trieh.—  The  source, 
whence  this  popular  belief  about  tlie  ostrich  is  derived, 
is  not  apparent  The  passage  is  taken  verbatim  from  the 
Contention.  According  to  a  note  of  Halliwell  on  the  pas- 
sage in  tlie  Old  Play,  Sir  Thomas  Browne  and  Alexander 
Ross  "fought  a  paper  battle  some  two  centuries  ago"  on 
the  subject  of  this  digestive  feat  of  oetriehes.  I  can  speak 
from  personal  experience  of  the  marvellous  appetite  and 
digestion  of  an  emu.  I  once  gave  one  of  these  birds  some 
laige  pebbles,  some  pennies,  and  part  of  a  leather  purse, 
all  of  which  he  consumed  with  perfect  satisfaction.  I 
then  tried  him  with  a  pocket-handkerchief,  which  was  of 
rather  a  large  size.  This  he  had  some  difficulty  in  dis- 
poiliig  eL  He  ultimately  swallowed  it  completely,  and 
his  health  was  not  at  all  affected  by  the  meaL  Pliny  says, 
speaking  of  the  ostrich  (bk.  x.  ch.  1,  p.  270):  "  A  wonder 
this  is  in  their  nature,  that  whatsoever  they  eat  (and 
great  devourers  they  bee  of  all  things,  without  difference 
and  choise)  they  concoct  and  digest  it" 

lot.  Line  83:  Why,  rude  coupamov,  whatsoe'er  thou  be. 
—  See  Mids.  Night's  Dream,  note  7.  Compare  Julius 
Gnaar,  iv.  8.  138:  "Companion,  hence!"  also  Comedy  of 
Errors,  iv.  4.  64. 

308.  Line  46:  Thai  Alexander  Iden,  Eequire  qf  Kent— 
Ff.  have  **an  Esquire."  We  omit  the  an,  describing  Iden 
in  the  same  way  that  Hall  does.    See  above,  note  208. 

001  Line  66:  h\JT  aefor  words,~who»e  greatneu  antwere 
icordt.—VI.  omit  But;  we  follow  Dyce's  reading. 

305.  Line  62:  /  beseech  God  on  my  knees. —Ft.  have  Jove. 
Malone  restored  the  reading  Ood  from  Qq.  Some  com- 
mentators think  that  Jove  was  substituted  in  consequence 
of  the  8t{itnte  3  James  I.  chap,  ii.,  which  forbade  the  use 
of  the  name  of  Ood  upon  the  stage.  But,  undoubtedly, 
Jote  is  sometimes  used  in  other  passages  for  the  name 
of  the  Christian  deity  where  its  use  can  scarcely  be  so 
explained. 

000.  Line  66:  the  TEN  meals  I  have  lost.  —As  Cade  had 
been  without  food  five  days  (see  above,  line  41X  this  shows 
that  only  two  meals  a  day  were  supposed  to  be,  at  that 
time,  the  proper  allowance. 

007.  Line  84:  And  as  I  thrust  thy  body  with  my  sword.— 
Ft  have  "  thrust  in; "  following  Dyce  we  have  omitted 
the  in  as  unnecessary. 


ACT  V.     SCENK  1. 

800.— The  dramatist  now  passes  over  a  considerable 
interval  of  time.  In  July,  1450,  Jack  Cade  was  taken  and 
killed.  The  liattle  uf  St  Albans  was  fought  May  22nd, 
1455.  Immediately  after  the  suppression  of  Cade's  rebel- 
lion York  came  over  from  Ireland  to  England  witli  4000 
men.  He  forced  his  way  into  Henry's  presence,and  behaved 
with  great  insolence.  Having  made  the  king  promise  to 
summon  a  parliament,  he  retired  to  his  castle  at  Fother- 
ingay.  Immediately  after  this  Somerset  returned  from 
France ;  but,  with  the  disgrace  of  the  loss  of  Normandy 
attaching  to  him,  he  could  do  but  very  little  fur  the  king's 
cause.  The  enmity  between  York  and  Somerset  kept  the 
country  in  a  constant  state  of  agitation.  In  1451  York 
raised  another  army  on  tlie  pretext  of  defeating  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Somerset  He  marched  to  London,  but  found 
the  gates  shut  against  him.  Thence  he  proceeded  to 
Dartford  in  Kent,  in  the  hope  of  being  joined  by  tlie 
Kentish  men.  Henry  followed  him  with  his  army,  but  no 
collision  took  place.  The  result  of  the  negotiations  thnt 
ensued  was  that  Somerset  was  committed  to  prison;  while 
York  disbanded  hid  army  and  submitted  to  Henry.  The 
two  rivals  then  met  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  and  abused 
one  another  roundly.  Immediately  after  this  interview 
York  was  arrested.  Henry  refused  to  follow  Somerset's 
advice,  which  was  that  he  should  be  put  on  his  trial  and 
executed.  York  again  swore  fealty  to  the  king,  and  a 
peace  was  patched  up  between  the  rival  parties,  mainly 
brought  about  by  the  news  that  the  Earl  of  March  wns 
advancing  wiUi  an  army  to  liberate  his  father.  Imme- 
diately after  this  two  important  events  happened:  one. 
the  fatal  battle  in  which  Talbot  was  defeated  and  slain, 
and  Guienne  lost  to  the  Euglisli ;  the  other  the  birth  of  a 
son  to  the  king  and  queen.  This  last  event  would  seem 
to  have  put  a  stop  to  York's  hopes  of  the  succession.  But 
at  this  very  time  the  health  of  the  king,  both  mental  and 
bodily,  was  such  that  a  protectorate  had  to  be  appointed; 
and  York  was  chosen  by  a  committee  of  peers  for  the 
office ;  but  the  king's  rights  were  preserved  inviolate.  By 
the  end  of  the  year  1454  Henry  had  recovered  his  health 
and  reason.  At  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  1456,  he 
put  an  end  to  the  protectorate,  and  liberated  the  Duke 
of  Somerset  from  the  Tower.  He  did  his  best  to  recon- 
cile the  two  dukes,  and  induce  them  to  submit  their 
claims  to  arbitration;  but  York,  who  had  detemiined  to 
provoke  a  (A^il  war,  collected  together  his  forces,  and  on 
May  22nd,  the  battle  of  St  Albans  was  fought 

300.  Line  5 :  saneta  majestas  /—So  Ff.  Qq.  have  sancta 
maiesta,  which  may  have  been  intended  for  Italian. 
Santa  maestd,  which  Capell  printed,  would  certainly  suit 
the  metre  much  better ;  but,  if  it  were  intended  to  be 
so,  we  should  expect  to  find  some  greater  blunder  in  the 
spelling.  There  is  scarcely  any  instance,  throughout 
Shakespeare's  plays,  of  two  Italian  words  together  being 
spelt  correctly,  either  in  Ff.  or  Qq. 

310.  Line  10:  A  sceptre  shall  it  have,  have  I  a  soul— 
i.e.  "as  I  have  a  soul."    Compare  Henry  VIIL  iv.  L  44: 

Sir,  AT  /  have  a  soul,  she  it  an  angel. 

311.  Line  13 : 1  must  dissemble.— li  is  curious  to  find  in 
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ACT  V.  Scene  1. 


NOTES  TO  KING  HENRY  VI.— PAET  11. 


ACT  V.  Soene  1. 


Shakespeare  the  original  of  this  phraae,  repeated  ad  nau- 
Ham  in  all  melodramas  of  the  last  fifty  years,  and  forming 
one  of  the  stock  Jokes  of  borlesquea.  How  many  a  time 
have  we  seen  the  villain,  or  mock  villain,  as  the  case  may 
be,  wrapping  his  cloak  roond  him  while  he  muttered, 
"  I  most  dissemble ! "  Little  did  we  think  that  he  was 
unwittingly  quoting  Shakespeare.  Marlowe  used  it  be- 
fore Shakespeare,  in  the  Jew  of  Malta,  act  iv.:  **But  I 
must  dwemble"  (Works,  p.  166). 

812.  Lines  ^6,  27: 

And  now,  like  Ajax  Telamomia, 
On  $heep  or  oxen  could  1  tpendmy/urff. 
See  Love's  Labour 's  Lost,  note  106.    Orey  (vol.  iL  p.  81) 
quotes  from  Cleveland's  Works,  1677,  p.  76: 

"Stout  AJax,  with  his  anger-codled  brain, 
KiUiug  a  sheep,  thought  Agamemnon  slain." 

818.  Line  66:  May  pass  into  the  pretence  c/a  king.^ 
Walker  conjectured  pre$9,  which  looks  very  much  like  the 
right  reading,  in  spite  of  the  unpleasant  jingle  between 
preu  and  presence. 

814.  Line  72 :  /  was,  an  t  Wee  your  majesty.— TerhAps 
we  should  read,  in  order  to  complete  the  line, 

I  was  tAat  tnan,  an 't  like  your  majesty. 

815.  Line  74 :  Alexander  Iden,  tJuU's  my  ttamtf.— Again 
I  would  suggest,  to  complete  the  line : 

Alexander  Iden,  tliat  't  my  name,  w^  /«^. 

I  see  that  in  the  Cambridge  edn.  the  same  conjecture  was 
made  by  Keightley. 

816.  Line  78 :  Iden,  kneel  down  [He  kneels].  IDSN,  rite 
tip  a  knight—Ft.  have 

Iden,  knecle  domie,  rise  vp  a  KiiiKbt. 
We  have  followed  Dyce  in  inserting  the  second  Iden. 

817.  Line  100 :  Wouidet  have  me  KNSEL?/r»t  letmeaek 
q^TUESE,  [poiDtiiig  to  his  Attendants].— Tyrwhitt  thought 
that  by  these  York  meant  his  knee^.  Other  commentators 
explain  it  that  ho  meant  his  sons.  Our  stage-direction 
supplies  what  seems  the  most  probable  explanation.  In 
saying  these  words  he  is  intended  to  point  to  those  of  his 
followers  whom  he  had  brought  with  him,  who  had 
already  been  taught  to  look  upon  him  as  a  claimant  to 
the  crown. 

818.  Line  181:  To  BEDLAM  trith  him!  it  the  man  grown 
mad f See  King  John,  note  85,  also  foot-note;  but  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  use  of  Bedlam  or  Bethle^m  hospital 
for  the  insane  dates  from  an  earlier  period  tlian  Henry 
VIII. :  *•  Next  unto  the  parish  church  of  S.  Buttolph,"  says 
Stow,  "is  a  fayre  inne  for  receipt  of  travellers:  then  an 
Hospitall  of  S.  Mary  of  Bethelem,  founded  by  Simon 
fits  Mary  one  of  the  SherifTes  of  London,  in  the  yeare 
1246.  he  fotmded  it  to  haue  beene  a  Priorie  of  Cannons 
with  brethren  ajid  sisters,  and  king  Edward  the  thirde 
granted  a  protection,  which  I  have  seene  for  the  brethren, 
MUieicB  heatce  Mariee  de  Bethlem,  within  the  citie  of  Lon- 
don, the  14  yeare  of  his  raigne.  It  wae  an  hospitall  /or 
dietracted  people. "    Survey  of  London,  1598,  p.  127. 

819.  Lines  139,  140: 

£dw.  Ay,  noble  father,  if  our  words  will  serve. 
BlclL  And  if  words  will  not,  then  our  weapons  shall 
104 


The  dramatist  takes  oonaiderabto  liberty  with  hiatory  in 
making  the  sons  of  York  old  enough  to  bear  arms  at  thia 
time.  Sdward,  Eari  of  March,  was  bom  April  29th,  1442» 
so  that  he  was  just  thirteen  years  old.  Richard  was  bom 
October  2nd,  1462,  so  that  he  was  not  three  years  old. 
The  exact  date  of  the  battle  of  St.  Albans  was  May  22nd,. 
1465. 

890.  Line  146:  riLL-LURKTHG  curs.— It  it  very  doubtful 
if  this  is  the  right  reading.  Several  emendations  have 
been  proposed,  such  ta/ell^rking,  fell-lurching,  and,  by 
the  Collier  MS.,  the  very  obvious  and  commonplace  wag- 
gestion /stt-JooKfi^.  The  word  is  hyphened  in  Ff.;  but 
after  all,  though  a  peculiar  epithet,  it  may  be  the  right 
one ;  for  It  describes  aptly  enough  that  kind  of  ferocious 
cur  which  lies  In  wait  for  the  unsuspecting  passenger, 
and,  rashing  out  from  its  hiding-place,  flies  at  him  before 
he  has  time  to  defend  himself. 

881.  Lines  151-156.— This  speech  was  added  by  Shake- 
speare, and  has  no  parallel  in  The  Contention.  It  fore- 
shadows very  clearly  the  character  of  Eicbard  as  It  was 
afterwards  so  powerfully  developed  In  Richard  III. 

818.  Line  153:  Who,  being  SCPPBR'P  with  the  bear's  fell 
paw.— We  have  given  in  the  foot-note  what  seems  the 
preferable  interpretation  of  this  elliptical  phrase.  Some 
take  it  to  mean  *'  in  a  state  of  sufferance  or  pain."  We 
have  a  similar  Instance  of  the  elliptical  use  of  suffer  ia 
this  phiy,  iii.  1  262: 

Lest  being  stiffet'd  in  that  harmful  slumber. 
i.e.  "being  allowed  to  remain ; "  and  before  in  ill.  1.  82: 
Suffer  them  now,  and  they'll  o'ergrow  the  garden. 

888.  Lines  164, 166: 

What,  wilt  thou  OH  thy  death-bed  play  the  BCFFIAH, 
And  seek  for  SORROW  with  thy  spectacles? 
BuJUin  appears  here  to  have  the  sense  in  which  it  is. 
generally  used  in  Shakespeare,  namely,  that  of  "  a  bratal, 
boisterous  fellow."  Otherwise  we  might  have  suspected 
that  it  had  the  same  sense  as  the  Italian  rvffiano,  "» 
pimp,"  "a  pander,"  a  sense  in  which  it  is,  not  unfreqnently, 
used  in  old  writers;  the  meaning  being  that  Salisbury  had» 
in  his  old  age,  played  the  part  of  the  tempter  to  his  son. 

Sorrow  probably  means  here  more  "  cause  for  repent- 
ance or  remorse"  than  the  ordinary  sense  of  grief. 

Shakespeare  refers  to  spectacles  in  three  other  passages, 
of  which  the  most  notable  is  in  As  You  Like  It,  iL  7. 159: 

M'ith  sfectacUs  on  nose  and  pouch  on  side. 
Spectacles  were,  in  Shakespeare's  time,  probably  only 
made  with  convex  glasses,  and  intended  for  old  sight,  not 
for  short  sight 

891  Line  170:  Atid  stain  thine  honourable  age  with 
BLOOD.— Ff.  have  '*  with  shame."  We  have  followed  Djce 
in  adopting  Walker's  conjecture,  which  prevents  the 
clashing  of  shame  with  "  For  shame  /"  below,  line  17a 

888.  line  106:  You  were  best  go  to  bed  and  dream  again, 
— Ff.  have  "You  were  best  to  go."  We  have  omitted  the 
to  before  go,  as  spoiling  the  line,  being  unnecessary.  Rowe 
made  the  same  omission. 

896.  Line  200:  And  that  I  'U  wriU  upon  thy  arBOOMET. 
—Planch^  in  his  CycloiMedia  of  Costume  (pp.  64, 66)  says : 
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ACT  Y.  Boene  2. 


NOTES  TO  KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  II. 


ACT  V.  Scene  2. 


"  Boi^gooet.  Burginot.  A  spedet  of  dose  helmet  invented, 
or  at  least  tint  worn  by  the  BtUKundlans  (whence  pro- 
bably its  name)  in  the  fifteenth  centory.  Its  peculiarity 
consisted  Id  the  adaptation  of  the  lower  rim  of  the  hel- 
met to  the  upper  one  of  the  gorget,  by  hollowing  it  out 
so  as  to  receive  the  head  of  the  latter,  by  which  contriv- 
ance the  head  could  be  freely  turned  to  the  right  or  the 
left  without  exposing  the  throat  of  the  wearer  to  the  point 
of  the  lance  or  the  sword." 

an.  Line  201 :  Might  I  hut  know  thee  by  thy  HOVSIHOLD 
badge.— ¥.  1  have  housed;  F.  2,  F.  8.  F.  4  house*.  Malone 
was  the  first  to  restore  the  reading  household  from  Qq. 

888.  Line  203:  The  rampant  bear  chain'd  to  the  ragged 
•to/*.— This  well-known  badge  of  the  Neville  family  came 
to  the  Earl  of  Warwick  from  the  Beauchamps  through 
his  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  Beauchamp,  Earl  of 
Warwick.  See  I.  Henry  VI.  note  8.  The  crest  of  the 
Ne\ille8  was  a  dun  bull's  head,  which  Is  still  borne  by  the 
Earls  of  Abergavenny;  the  supporters  of  their  anus  l>eing 
two  bulls,  argent,  armed,  collared,  and  chained.  See 
French,  p.  192. 

8S9.  Line  211:  And  to  to  arms,  TO  ARKS,  victorious 
father.  —We  have  inserted  the  second  to  arms  in  order  to 
complete  the  line,  which  in  Ff.  stands 

Aad  so  to  Anns,  victorioos  father. 

ACT  V.    Scene  2. 

880.  Line  28.— Lord  Clifford  was  not  killed  by  York. 
The  mode  of  his  death  is  represented  in  accordance  with 
history  in  the  next  play.  III.  Henry  VL  i.  1.  7-9: 

L0ni  C/ijTi^daad  Lord  Stafford,  all  abreast. 
Char^'d  our  main  battle's  front,  and  breaking  in, 
Were  by  the  swords  of  common  soldiers  slain. 

Sliakespeare  had,  as  Dr.  Percy  pointed  out,  a  dramatic 
object  in  making  Clifford  fall  by  the  hand  of  York,  because- 
it  gives  a  reason  for  the  vengeance  which  young  Clifford 
took  on  York  and  his  young  son,  Rutland.  The  fact  that  i 
Shakespeare  should  have  allowed  the  lines,  referring  to 
the  death  of  Clifford  quoted  above,  to  stand,  is  merely 
another  proof  of  the  carelessness  with  which  he  revised 
or  adapted  these  plays. 

881.  Line  45:  To  cease  t— Wast,  thou  ordain'd,  dear 
father.— Vte  have  here  another  instance  of  a  dramatic 
pause  caused  by  the  omission  of  a  syllable,  to  other  in- 
stances of  which  we  hare  drawn  attention.  (See  Richard 
II.  note  170.)  No  one  with  any  ear  or  dramatic  feeling 
would  wish  to  supply  the  lacking  syllable  here.  The 
emotion  of  the  actor  does  that  naturally. 

888.  Lines  61-60.— These  lines,  which  are  nearly  all 
Shakespeare's  own,  prepare  us  for  the  horrible  cruelty  of 
young  Clifford  in  the  next  play.  We  now  strike  the  key- 
note of  that  bloodthirsty  passion  for  vengeance  on  per- 
sonal grounds,  which  made  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  so  hor- 
ribly distinguished  by  acts  of  atrodous  cruelty. 

888.  Line  60:  As  wUd  Medea  young  Absyrtus  did." 
Abtyrtus  or  Apsyrtus  was  the  son  of  Aeetes,  King  of 
Colchis,  and  the  brother  of  Medea.    Ovid  in  his  Tristia 


(lib.  iiL  eleg.  ix.)  narrates  the  horrible  story,  how  Medea 
during  her  flight  from  Colchis  with  Jason,  when  off  the 
coast  of  MoBsia,  seeing  that  her  father's  ships  threatened 
to  overtake  the  fugitives,  inhumanly  killed  her  young 
brother,  and  scattered  his  mangled  limbs  about,  in  order 
that  the  horrid  sight  might  stay  her  father  in  his  pursuit. 
The  place,  where  this  supposed  barbarity  was  committed, 
was  Tomi,  on  the  shores  of  tlie  Euxine  (Black  Sea);  the 
very  town  where  Ovid  wore  out  the  miserable  years  of 
his  exile. 

881  Lines  e7-«0: 

For  underneath  an  alehouse'  paltry  sign. 
The  Castie  in  Saint  Alban's,  Somertet 
Hath  made  the  witard  famous  in  his  death. 
The  Incident  is  thus  narrated  by  Hall  (p.  238):  "For  there 
died  vnder  the  sigue  of  the  Castle,  Edmond  duke  of  Som- 
erset, who  long  before  was  warned  to  eschew  all  Castles, 
and  beside  hym,  lay  Henry  the  second  erie  of  Xorthum- 
berland,  Hufrey  erle  of  Stafford,  sonne  to  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  Jhon  lorde  Clifford,  and  viij.  M.  men  and 
more. " 

886.  Line  87:  Reigns  in  the  hearts  of  all  our  present 
PABT.— Ff.  read  parts;  we  have  followed  Dyce  in  ininting 
pait= party;  compare  line  35  above: 

Throw  in  the  frozen  bosoms  of  our /art 

886.  Line  90:  Away,  my  lord,  away  /— llie  king  did  not 
fly;  but  was  conducted  by  the  Duke  of  York  to  London 
with  every  demonstration  of  reverence  and  honour. 
Hall's  account  of  the  battle  of  St.  Albans  is  as  follows 
(p.  232):  "The  kyng  beyng  credebly  informed,  of  the 
greate  army  commyng  toward  hym,  assembled  an  host 
intendyng  to  mete  with  the  duke  in  the  Norihe  parte, 
because  he  had  to  many  f  rendes  about  the  citie  of  London, 
and  for  that  cause,  with  greate  spede  and  small  lucke,  he 
bej'ng  accompanied,  with  the  Dukes  of  Somerset,  and 
Buckyngham,  therles  of  Stafford,  Northumberlande,  and 
Wiltshire,  with  the  lorde  Clifford,  and  diuerse  other 
bards,  departed  out  of  Westminster,  the.  xx.  dale  of  May, 
toward  the  tonne  of  S.  Albons:  of  whose  doynges,  the 
duke  of  Yorke  being  aduertised,  by  his  espials,  with  all 
his  power  costed  the  countrej's,  and  came  to  the  same 
toune,  the  third  dale  next  ensuyng.  The  kyng  hearyng 
of  their  approchyng,  sent  to  hym  messengers,  straightly 
chargyng  and  commaundyng  hym,  as  an  obedient  subiect, 
to  kepe  the  peace,  and  not  as  an  enemy  to  his  naturall 
countrey,  to  mnrdre  and  slay  his  awne  countremen  and 
propre  nacid.  While  kyng  Henry  more  desirous  of  peace 
then  of  warre,  was  sendyng  furthe  his  orators,  at  the  one 
ende  of  the  toune;  the  erle  of  Warwicke  with  the  Marche- 
men,  entered  at  the  other  gate  of  the  toune,  and  Aersly 
set  on  the  kynges  forewanl.  and  theim  shortly  discomfited. 
Then  came  the  duke  of  Somerset,  and  all  the  other  lordes 
with  the  kynges  power,  whiche  fought  a  sore  and  a  cmelf 
battaill,  in  the  whiche,  many  a  tall  man  lost  his  life:  but 
the  duke  of  Yorke  sent  euer  freshe  men,  to  succor  the 
wery,  and  put  new  men  in  the  places  of  the  hurt  persons, 
by  whiche  onely  polUcie,  the  kynges  armie  was  profligate 
and  dispersed,  and  all  the  chieftaines  of  the  field  almoste 
slain  and  brought  to  confusion." 
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ACT  V.  Scene  8. 


NOTES  TO  KING  HENRY  VL— PART  II. 


ACT  V.  Scene  3. 


ACT  V.    Scene  3. 

817.  Line  1:  Old  Sala^ury,  who  can  report  of  himf — 
Ff.  have  "0/  Salisbury.  "    The  emendation  is  from  Col- 
lier's MS.  corrector,  adopted  by  Dyce.    In  the  correspond- 
ing speech  in  The  Contention  Yorlc  asks  (p.  519): 
But  did  you  see  cid  SaltbHry,  since  we 
WiUi  bloodie  mindes  did  buckle  with  the  foef 

888.  Unes  8.  4: 

Aged  contuwmt  and  all  bkush  of  time. 

And,  like  a  gallant  in  the  BKOW  qf  youth. 
So  Ff .  Warbnrton's  conjecture  bruiee  for  brueh  is  adopted 
by  some  editors,  and  Mr.  Collier's  MS.  corrector  made 
the  same  alteration;  but  compare  Troilus  and  Cressida,  v. 
3.83»34: 

Let  ffrow  thy  sinews  till  their  Icnots  be  strong. 

And  tempt  not  yet  the  brushes  of  the  war; 

in  which  passage  Mr.  Collier's  MS.  again  substituted 
hruUe*.  Brueh  certainly  seems  in  that  passage,  and  here, 
to  give  the  notion  of  "a  rough  encounter,"  and,  perhaps, 
in  the  passage  in  our  text  there  is  also  the  idea  of  the 
detrition  and  the  wearing  effect  caused  by  time;  through 
this  meaning  we  probably  get  tlie  more  modem  expres- 
»ion  "brush  with  the  enemy,"  i.e.  "tharp  encounter  with 
the  enemy.  For  brow  in  line  4  there  are  many  emen- 
dations; Johnson  suggested  blow  in  the  sense  of  bhseom- 
ing;  and  the  Cambridge  edd.  give  an  anonymous  con- 
jecture glow,  which  is  very  plausible,  as  is  also  Collier's 


correction  Moom.    In  support  of  the  last  conjecture  Mr. 
W.  N.  Lettsom  quotes  from  Much  Ado,  v.  1.  76 : 

His  May  of  youth  and  Uaem  of  lustihood ; 
and  in  support  of  bruiee  he  quotes  from  the  same  play, 
same  scene,  line  65: 

And  with  grey  liairs  and  bruise  of  many  days. 
Certainly  these  passages  lend  considerable  support  to 
Collier's  emendations;  but  this  seems  to  us  another  case 
in  which  one  is  not  justified  in  altering  the  text  simply 
because  the  expression  is  not  one  we  should  hare  ex- 
pected, lliere  is  more  to  l>e  said  for  changing  brow  than 
brueh;  for  where  brow  is  used  figuratively  by  Shakespeare, 
in  King  John,  v.  1.  49,  60: 

outface  the  brow 

Of  bragging  horror; 

and  in  the  same  play,  v.  6.  17:  "here  walk  I  in  the  black 
brow  of  night;"  and  again,  where  it  is  used  as  generally  = 
"aspect,"  "appearance"  in  Hamlet,  i.  2.  4: 
To  be  contracted  on  one  brow  of  woe, 
it  alw«ys  has  the  sense,  more  or  less,  of  frowning.    The 
only  passage  tliat  at  all  confirms  the  use  c  f  brow  in  the 
sense  required  by  the  text,  is  in  Macbeth,  iv.  3.  23: 
Though  all  tliiugs  foul  would  wear  the  brows  of  grace. 

880.  Une  29:  Ncfw,  by  my  FAITH.— (f.  read  hand. 
Malone  supposed  this  to  have  been  one  of  the  Mlterattons 
made  in  F.  1  to  avoid  the  penalty  of  the  statute,  before 
referred  to,  of  8rd  James  I.  cap.  21.  His  emendation 
faith  has  been  very  generally  adopted. 


WORDS  OCCURRING  ONLY  IN    KING  HENRY  VI 

PART  II. 

Note.— The  addition  of  sub.  adj.  veris,  adv.  in  brackets  ininitdiately  after  a  word  indicates  that  the  word  is 
used  as  a  substantive,  adjective,  verb,  or  adverb,  only  in  the  passage  or  passages  cited. 

XOTB.  —The  compound  words  marked  with  an  asterisk  ( * )  are  printed  as  tu>o  separate  words  in  F.  1. 


Act  Be.  Line 

Abrook iL  4  10 

Accuse  (sub.).,  iii  1  160 

Aidancei iii.  2  106 

'Alderliefest..  i.  1  28 

Ashy* iii.  2  62 

Attainture ....  L  2  106 

Balance  (verb),  v.  1  9 

Banditto iv.  1  185 

Beehives iv.  1  109 

Beggar-woman  iv.  2  151 

Behoof* iv.  7  83 

Besom iv.  7  84 

Bested iL  8  66 


1  Yenut  and  Ad.  S30. 
t  Venus  and  Ad.  76 ;   Lacreoe, 
1878,  UlS. 
>  LoTer*!  Compl.  165. 


Act  Sc.  Line 

Bickerings....      i.    1  144 

^Bitter-searchingiiL    2  811 

Blood-bespotted    v.    1  117 

Blood-consuming  iii.   2  61 

Bloodshedding     iv.    7  108 

Blnnt-witted . .    iii.    2  210 

Brain-pan iv.  10  18 

Breastplate....     iii.    2  232 

Bricklayer... "...^I^-    «  ^ 

'               (iv.     2  1!« 

Bucks* iv.    2  61 

*Burly-boned..    iv.  10  60 

*Burying-place .  iv.  10  68 

Cade iv.    2  86 

Cage  (a  lock-up)  iv.    2  b6 

Cathedral i.    2  87 


4  i.e.  dirty  linen. 
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Act  8c.  Line 

Chair-days.....      v.  2  48 

Crhlrping iii.  2  42 

Choicely liL  1  313 

Christian-Uke    ) ,,,  ^  ^ 

(atlv.) f*"-  *  ^ 

Church-like ...       i,  1  247 

Claret iv.  6  4 

Commentaries,     iv.  7  65 

Contusion v.  8  3 

Conventicles..    UL  1  166 

C6rro8ive  (sub.)  iii.  2  408 

*Court-hand...    iv.  2  101 

Cradle-bal)e.. . .     iii.  2  392 

Crimeless ii.  4  63 

Culpable iii.  2  22 

Damsons ii.  1  102 

*I>ark-seated..     iii.  2  828 

*I)eadly-handed    v.  2  9 


Act  8c  Line 

•Dear-bought..  i.  1  252 

Deathful iii.  2  404 

Deep-fet. ii.  4  88 

Defamed iii.  l  123 

Denayed  (verb)  i.  3  107 

Despoiled ii.  3  10 

Discomfit  (8Ub.)  v.  2  86 

Dispursed ill.  1  117 

*Door-nail iv.  10  43 

Duchy  < i.  1  60 

Emblare iv.  10  76 

Emmanuel iv.  2  106 

Enchased i.  2  8 

Encroaching . .  iv.  1  96 


*  The  plnnl  occurs  twice  in  the 
same  scene,  lines  86. 110. 
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WORDS  PECULIAR  TO  KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  II. 


Act  So.  Line 

Engirt* P-  1  ^ 

^*^                   (  T.  1  99 

Eternized r.  8  81 

Exorcisms. —       L  4  6 

False-heart  (adj.)  r.  1  148 

FM-fet ia  1  208 

FeU-lorlcing...      v.  1  146 

FetbnioQS. ia  1  129 

Fifteenth' i.  1  188 

First-oonceired    iii.  2  44 

Flagging iv.  ^1  5 

Frandfol Ui  1  81 

Garret L  8  194 

Ghastly  (adr.).    iii.  2  170 

OobbeU 1*^-  1  ^ 

(  V.  2  58 

GoTemance....      L  3  60 

Hamper  (verb)       L  3  148 

Hatchet iv.  7  96 

Heart-offending  ilL  2  60 

Hiss  (sub.) ....    iiL  2  826 

lU-nnrtoredB..      L  2  42 

Leper. ill  2  76 


*  VeDOS  and  Ad.  SK). 

7  The  pliuml   fonn  oceun  m 
X/Imm.  ir.  7.  94. 

•  Venof  and  Ad.  1S4. 


AciScUne 

Lime-twigs....    ia  8  16 

*Long-boat....    iv.  1  68 

*Long-imprisoned  r.    1  88 

*Lord-protectorshipai  80 

Mad-bred. iii.  1  864 

•Marltet-day. . .    ir.  2  62 

Merchant-Uke.    iv.  1  41 

Nap  (of  cloth).,    iv.  2  8 

Office-badge...      L  2  26 

Ostrich iv.  10  81 

Overgorged....     iv.  1  84 

•Over-joy  (sub.)      L  1  81 

Overripened. . .      i.  2  1 

Paper-mill  ....    iv.  7  41 

Perish  (trana).    ia  2  100 

Peroration....      L  1  106 

Plasterer iv.  2  140 

•Pointing-stock    a  4  46 

Premised v.  2  41 

•PreUy-vanlUng  iii.  2  94 

Procorator . . . .      i.  1  8 


Propounded . 


i.  2  81 


60 


Protectorship..  ■(  "J*  ^ 

•^    (Iii.  1  121 

Pulls  (sub.)....     a  8  41 

Quadrangle....      L  8  166 


Act  Sc.  Line 

Qum» L  8  4 

•Baging-roadio    ill.  2  894 

Rampant v.  1  208 

AeadUy" v.  2  88 

Redound iv.  9  47 

Regentshlp....      L  8  107 

Reproachfully.     U.  4  97 

Ringleader....     a  1  170 

Roast (snb.)...      i.  l  109 

Salletis  (head-piece)  iv.  lo  12 

Say, a  kind  of  satin  iv.  7  27 

Serge Iv.  7  27 

Shag-haired  !•..    la  1  867 

ShaUow-rooted    iii.  1  81 

Sharp-quUled..    la  1  868 

Shearman iv.  2  141 

Silent  (sub. >...       L  4  19 

Silken-coated.,    iv.  2  186 

Sophister v.  1  191 

Span-counter.,    iv.  2  166 

•Steadfsst-gazing  iv.  10  48 

Steadier iv.  7  101 


•  UwdinspecaUarKnM.  See 
note  60. 

10  Venot  and  Ad.  IISI. 

u  Lucreoe.  list. 

IS  See  the  foot-note  in  text 

IS  Some  modem  tdiion  read 
tkag-kairtd  instead  of  Map-«arMi, 
Macbeth,  ir.  3.  8S. 


Act  8a  Line 

Straiter(adv.).    iii.  8  20 

•Stumbling-blockB  L  2  64 

Subversion....    ill.  1  208 

Taintnre a  1  188 

Tally"  (sub.).,    iv.  7  89 

Tear-stained...     ii.  4  16 

Tender-feeling      a  4  9 

•Three-hooped     iv.  2  72 

Timely-parted,    ill.  2  161 

Township i.  8  27 

Trap  (verb)....    ia  1  840 

Turmoiled. . . . .     iv.  10  18 

Two-hand  (adj.)    a  1  46 

Unassailed  . . . .      v.  2  18 

Unbloodied....    iiL  2  198 

Uncurable.....j"«-  >  286 

(   v.  2  86 

•Under-ground)  „  ,  ,-. 

(sub.) f  **•  *  ^^* 

Uneath ii.  4  8 

Unhelpful iii.  1  218 

Vaunts  (sub.).,    ia  1  60 

•Well-proportioned  Ui.  2  176 

Ydadw i.  1  88 


H  Bonn,  czzii.  10. 
ifi  The  modem  fonn  clod  oocnn 
fire  times  in  Shakc8|>eare. 


ORIGINAL  EMENDATIONS  ADOPTED. 


Note 
61. 
96. 


100. 
101. 


104. 
106. 


107. 


112. 


L  2.  66:  Being  hut  a  tpoman,  1  will  not  be  ilaek. 
i.  4.  62-66: 

Buck.  (Examining  the  written  papers]  True,  madam, 
none  at  aU:  what  call  you  thief 

[Holding  up  a  paper. 
York.  Atpay  with  them !  let  them  be  clapp'd  up  eloee, 
And  kept  asunder.     Tou,  madam,  shall  with  u$. 
[To  Stafford]  Staford,  take  her  to  thee. 

[Exeunt  above.  William  Stafford  with 
Duchess  and  Hume,  guarded, 
a  1.  26 :  With  SO  MUCH  holineu  eon  you  NOT  doUt 
a  L  82.  83: 
Queen.  And  iky  ambUian,  Gloeter. 
King.  Prithee,  peace, 

Oood  queen,  and  whet  not  on  theee  furious  peers. 
a  1.  62 :  Come  to  the  kii\g;  tell  him  what  miracle. 
a  1.68,69: 
Su  WHKRE  the  townsmen,  on  procession. 
Come  to  present  your  highness  with  the  man, 
a  1.  71 :  Although  by  sight  his  sin  be  multiplied. 

So  Lloyd, 
a  1.  164:   Tou  made,  my  lord,  in  a  day  whole 
towns  to  fy. 


Note 

ua 

122. 

141. 
164. 
167. 

171. 
174. 
179. 
184. 
221. 


229. 


267. 


294. 


829. 


ii.  2.  6 :  My  lord,  J  long  to  hear  it  told  at  fuJJL 
a  2.  28 :  Father,  the  Duke  of  York  hath  told  the 

truth. 
ii.  S.  108:  Oo,  take  YE  henee  that  traitor  from  our  sight. 
a  4. 102:  It  is  my  ojlee;  madam,  pardon  me. 
iii.  L  166:  Myself  had  NOTE  q^  your  conventicles. 
So  anonymous  conjecture  in  Cambridge  edn. 
iii.  1.  222 :  Say, "  Who 's  a  traitor,  Oloster  he  is  none. " 
ia  1.  848 :  Were 't  not  all  one,  an  empty  eagle  set. 
ill.  1. 848 :  Whiles  I  in  Ireland  NURSB  a  mighty  band. 
ill.  2.  26:  /  thank  thee,  LOVB. 
iv.  1.21,  22: 

7/m  lives  qf  those  we  have,  lost  in  fight,  SHALL  THBY 
Be  counterpoised  with  such  a  petty  sum  t 
iv.  L  70,  71 : 
Cap.  Yl8,  Poole. 
Suf.  Pools  1 

Cap.  Ay,  kennel,  puddle,  sink;  whose  filth  and  dirt 
iv.  4.  48:  Lord  Say,  Jack  Cads,  ths  tkaitor, 
haUththee. 

iv.  9.  80:  The  Duke  qf  Somerset,  whom  he  terms 
traitor. 

V.  1.  211:  And  so  to  arms,  TO  ARMS,  victorious  father. 
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EMENDATIONS  ON  KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  II. 


ORIGINAL  EMENDATIONS  SUGGESTED. 


Note 
U4. 


S09. 


a  L  186,  187 : 
OOod! 

What  mi$ehU/9  work  the  wicked  cnee,  thenhy 
Heaping  on  their  own  heads  amfusioni 
iiL2.889: 
O, 

Let  ine  entreat  thee  cease.    Qive  me  thy  hand. 
108 


Not« 

229.    Iv.  1.  eO,  70: 

Cap.  Yes,  Poole ! 

Suf.  Poole t  Poole!  Sir— 

Cap.  Aye,  Lord  Poole! 

314.    r.  1.  72 :  /  was  THAT  MAN,  an 't  like  your  majestft. 
815.    V.  1.  74:  Alexander  Iden,  that's  my  name,  mt 
LIEOB.    So  Keightley. 
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KING  HENEY  VI.-PAET   III. 


NOTES*    BY 
F.  A.  MARSHALL  and  P.  Z.  ROUND. 


*  The  iDtrodaction  to  Parte  II.  and  III.  combined,  precedes  Part  II. 
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DRAMATIS    PERSONS. 


King  Henry  the  Sixth. 

Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  his  son. 

Lewis  XL,  King  of  France. 

Dure  of  Somerset. 

Duke  of  Exeter. 

Earl  of  Oxford. 

Earl  of  Northumberland. 

Earl  of  Westmoreland. 

Lord  Clifford. 

Richard  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  York.^ 

Edward,   Earl  of   March,    afterwards] 

King  Edward  IV. 
Edmund,  Earl  of  Rutland. 
George,  afterwards  Duke  of  Clarence. 
Richard,  afterwards  Duke  of  Gloucester.; 
Duke  of  Norfolk. 
Marquess  of  Montague. 
Earl  op  Warwick. 
Earl  of  Pembroke. 
Lord  Hastings. 


his  sons. 


Lord  Stafford. 

Sir  John  Mortimer,  )       ,    ^  ^u  t%  i      *v   i 
„     „        ,,  ?•  uncles  to  the  Duke  of  York. 

Sir  Hugh  Mortimer,  ) 

Henry,  Earl  of  Richmond,  a  youth. 

Lord  Rivers,  brother  to  Lady  Grey. 

Sir  William  Stanley. 

Sir  John  Montgomery 

Sir  John  Somebville 

Tutor  to  Rutland. 

Mayor  of  York. 

Lieutenant  of  the  Tower. 

A  Nobleman. 

Two  Keepers. 

A  Huntsman. 

A  Lancastrian  Soldier  who  has  killed  his  father. 

A  Yorkist  Soldier  who  has  killed  his  son. 

Queen  Margaret. 

Lady  Grey,  afterwards  Queen  to  Edward  IV. 

Bona,  sister  to  the  French  Queen. 


Soldiers,  Attendants,  Messengers,  Watchmen,  kc. 


Scene— During  part  of  the  third  act  in  France;  during  the  rest  of  the  play  in  England. 


TIME  OF  ACTION. 


The  time  of  this  play  comprises  nineteen  days. 

Day  1 :  Act  I.  Scene  1.— Interval. 

Day  2:  Act  I.  Scenes  2-4. —Interval 

Day  8:  Act  II.  Scene  1.— Interval. 

Day  4:  Act  II.  Scenes  2-6.— Interval. 

Day  5:  Act  III.  Scene  1.— Interval. 

Day  6:  Act  III.  Scene  2.— Interval. 

Day  7:  Act  III.  Scene  3.— Interval. 

Day  8:  Act  IV.  Scene  1*— Interval. 

Day  9:  Act  IV.  Scenes  2,  a— Interval. 
Day  10 :  Act  IV.  Scene  4.— Interval 


Day  11 :  Act  IV.  Scene  6.— Interval 
Day  12:  Act  IV.  Scene  C— Interval 
Day  13:  Act  IV.  Scene  7.— Interval 
Day  14:  Act  TV.  Scene  8.— Interval 
Day  15 :  Act  V.  Scene  1.— Interval. 
Day  16:  Act  V.  Scenes  2,  a— Inten-al 
Day  17 :  Act  V.  Scenes  4,  6.-  Interval 
Day  18 :  Act  V.  Scene  6. 
Day  19:  Act  V.  Scene  7. 


The  historic  period  here  dramatized  commences  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  St.  Albans,  23rd  May, 
1455,  and  ends  on  the  day  on  which  Henry  VL's  body  was  exposed  in  St  Paul's,  22nd  May,  1471. 
Queen  Margaret,  however,  was  not  ransomed  and  sent  to  France  till  1475. 
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RUk,  Speak  thou  for  me,  and  tell  them  what  I  did.-(Act  i.  1. 16.) 


KING   HENRY   VI-PART    III. 


ACT    I. 


Scene  I.     London,    The  Parliament-house, 

Alarum.  Yorkist  soldiers  break  in.  Then  enter 
the  Duke  of  York,  Edward,  Richard, 
Norfolk,  Montague,  Warwick,  a)id 
others^  with  white  roses  in  their  hats. 

War.  I  wonder  how  the  king  escaped  our 

hands. 
York,  While  we  pursued  the  horsemen  of 
the  north. 
He  slily  stole  away,  and  left  his  men: 
Whereat  the  great  Lord  of  Northumberland, 
Whose  warlike  ears  could  never  brook  re- 
treat. 
Cheered  up  the  drooping  army;  and  himself. 
Lord  Clifford,  and  Lord  Stafford,  all  abreast, 
Charg'd  our  main  battle's*  front,  and,  break- 
ing in. 
Were  by  the  swords  of  common  soldiers  slain. 
5     {^Edw.   Lord   Stafford's    father,    Duke   of 
\        Buckingham,  lO 

;Is  either  slain,  or  wounded  dangerous; 

1  Battle,  body  of  troops. 


I  cleft  his  beaver*  with  a  downright  blow: 
Tliat  this  is  true,  father,  behold  his  blood. 

[Showing  his  bloody  sicord. 
Mont.  [To  York,  shovnng  /tw]  And,  brother, 
here 's  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire's  blood. 
Whom  I  encounter'd  as  the  battles  join'd. 
Rich,  Speak  thou  for  me,  and  tell  them  what 

I  did. 
[Throtoing  down  the  Duke  of  Somerset's  head. 
York.  Kichard  hath  best  deserv'd  of  all  my 
sons. —  ) 

What,  is  your  grace  dead,  my  loixl  of  Som-' 
erset? 
Norf,  Such  hap  have  all  the  line  of  John  of 

Gaunt ! 
Rich.  Thus  do  I  hope  to  shake  King  Henry's 
head.  ]  20 

War,  [And  so  do  L  ]  Victorious  Prince  of 
York, 
Before  I  see  thee  seated  in  that  throne 
Which  now  the  house  of  Liincaster  usurps, 
I  vow  by  heaven  these  eyes  shall  never  close. 
Tliis  is  the  palace  of  the  fearfuP  king, 


2  Beaver,  helmet 
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ACT  I.  Soeue  1. 


KING  HENRY  VI.-PART  III. 


ACT  I.  Soroe  1. 


And  this  the  regal  seat:  possess  it,  York; 
For  this  is  thine,  and  not  king  Henry's  heirs'. 
YorL  Assist  qae,  then,  sweet  Warwick,  and 
I  will; 
For  hither  we  have  broken  in  by  force, 
iVorf,  We  'U  all  msut  you;  he  that  flies  shall 
die.  30 

York.  Thanks,  gentk  Norfolk :— €Uy  by  me, 
my  lords; — 
And,  soldiers,  stay,  and  lodge  by  me  this  ni|^ 
War,  And  when  the  king  comes^  offer  him 
no  violence. 
Unless  he  seek  to  thrust  yon  out  perforce. 

[SoieHers  ifrUhdraw, 
York,  The  queen,  this  day,  here  holds  her 
parliament, 
But  little  thinks  we  shall  be  of  her  council : 
By  words  or  blows  here  let  us  win  our  right. 
RicL  Arm'd  as  we  are,  let 's  stay  within  this 

house. 
War.  The  bloody  parliament  shall  this  be 
call'd, 
Unless  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  York,  be  king,  40 
And  bashful  Henry  be  depos'd,  whose  cow- 
ardice 
Hath  made  us  by- words  to  our  enemies. 
York.  Then   leave   me   not,  my  lords;  be 
resolute; 
I  mean  to  take  possession  of  my  rightw 

War.  Neither  the  king,  nor  he  that  loves 
him  best. 
The  proudest  he  that  holds  up  Lancaster, 
Dares  stir  a  wing,  if  Warwick  shake  his  bells. 
I'll    plant   Plantagenet,    root   him   up  who 

dares: — 
Resolve   thee,    Richard;   claim    the   English 
crown. 

[  Warwick  leads  York  to  the  throne; 
York  seats  himself. 

Flourish.  Enter  Kino  Henry,  Clifford, 
Northumberland,  Westmoreland,  Exe- 
ter, and  others^  trith  red  roses  in  their  hats. 

K.  Hen.  My  lords,  look  where  the  sturdy 
rebel  sits,  50 

Even  in  the  chair  of  state!  belike  he  means, 
Back'd  by  the  power  of  Warwick,  that  false 

peer, 
To  aspire  unto  the  crown  and  reign  as  king. — 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  he  slew  thy  father; — 
112 


And  thine.  Lord  Clifford;  you  have  both  vow'd 

revenge  55 

On  him,  his   aona,  his   fiivourites,  and  his 

friends. 

Ncn^k  If  I  be  not,  heavens  be  reveng'd  on 

me! 
Clif.  The  hope  thereof  makes  Clifford  mourn 

in  steeL 

WeU,  What,  duill  we  suffer    this?    let's 

plock  him  down:  59 

My  heart  for  aaiger  bonw;  I  cannot  brook  it 

K.  Hen,  Be  patient,  gentle  Earl  of  West- 

VkOtfAsMA., 
Clif.  Patience  is  for  poltroons,  for  sock  as  he : 
He  durst  not  sit  there,  had  your  father  liVd. 
My  gracious  lord,  here  in  the  pai'liament 
Let  us  assail  the  family  of  York. 
North.  Well  hast  thou  spoken,  cousin:  be 

it  so. 
K.  Hen.  Ah,  know  you  not  the  city  favours 
them, 
And  they  have  troops  of  soldiers  at  their 
beck? 
Exe.   But  when  the  duke  is  slain,  they  '11 

quickly  fly. 
A".  Hen,  Far  be  the  thought  of  this  from 
Henry's  heart,  70 

To  make  a  shambles  of  the  pai'liameut-house! 
Cousin  of  Exeter,  frowns,  woi-ds,  and  threats 
Shall  be  the  war  that  Henry  means  to  use. 

[^Advaivdng  towards  York, 
Thou  factious  Duke  of  York,  descend  my 

throne. 
And  kneel  for  grace  and  mercy  at  my  feet; 
I  am  thy  sovereign. 

York,  Thou'rt  deceiv'd;  I  am  thine. 

Exe.  For  shame,  come  down :  he  made  thee 

Duke  of  York. 
York,  Twas  my  inheritance,  as  the  eai*l- 

dom  was. 

^Exe,   Thy   father  was  a  traitor  to  the^ 

crown.  ] 

War,  Exeter,  thou  'rt  a  traitor  to  the  crown  ^ 

In  following  this  usurping  Heniy.^  si ; 

Clif,  Whom  should  he  follow  but  his  natural ; 

king?  ; 

Tlar.  True,  Clifford;    and   that's  Richard^ 

Duke  of  York.]  \ 

1  Henry,  pronounced  as  a  trisyllable. 
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KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  III. 


ACT  I.  Some  1. 


K.  Hen,  And  shall  I  stand,  and  thou  sit  in 
my  throne?  84 

York.  It  must  and  shall  be  so:  content  thy- 
self. 

War,  Be  Duke  of  Lancaster;  let  him  be 
king. 

We9t,  He  is  both  king  and  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster; 
QAnd  that  the  Lord  of  Westmoreland  shall 

War,  And  Warwick  shall  disprove  it  You 

foiget 

That  we  are  those  which  chas'd  you  from  the 

field,  90 

And    slew  your  -fathers,  and  with  colours 

spread 
March'd  through  the  city  to  the  palace  gates. 
North,  Yes,  Warwick,  I  remember  it  to  my 
grief; 
And,  by  his  soul,  thou  and  thy  house  shall 
rue  it 
West.  Plantagenet,  of  thee,  and  these  thy 
sons, 
Thy  kinsmen,  and  thy  friends,  I  'U  have  more 

lives 
Than  drops  of  blood  were  in  my  father's  veins. 
Clif.  Urge  it  no  more;  lest  that,  instead  of 
words, 
I  send  thee,  Warwick,  such  a  messenger 
As  shall  revenge  his  death  before  I  stir,      loo 
War,  Poor  Clifford  1  how  I  scorn  his  worth- 
less threats!  3 
York,  Will  you^  we  show  our  title  to  the 
crown? 
If  not,  our  swords  shall  plead  it  in  the  field. 
K,  Hen,  What  title  hast  thou,  traitor,  to  the 
crown? 
Thy  father  was,  as  thou  art  Duke  of  York ; 
Thy  grandfather,  Roger  Mortimer,  Earl  of 

March: 
I  am  the  son  of  Henry*  the  Fifth, 
Who  made  the  Dauphin  and  the  French  to  stoop, 
And  seiz'd  upon  their  towns  and  provinces. 
War.  Talk  not  of  France,  sith'  thou  hast 
lost  it  alL  110 

K,  Hen,  The  lord  protector  lost  it,  and  not  I : 
When  I  was  crown'd  I  was  but  nine  months  old. 


1  IFiK  you.  Is  it  your  widi  thai 
Htniry,  proDounoed  as  a  trisyllable. 
VOL.  II. 


>  i9itA,  since. 


Rich,  You're  old  enough  now;   yet,  me- 

thinks,  you  lose. —  lis 

Tear  the  crown,  father,  from  the  usurper's 

head. 

Edw.  Sweet  father,  do  so;  set  it  on  y6ur 

head. 
Moivt.    [To  York"]    Good  brother,  as  thou 
lov'st  and  honourest  arms, 
Let 's  fight  it  out,  and  not  stand  cavilling  thus. 
Rich,  Sound  drums  and  trumpets,  and  the 

king  will  fly. 
York,  Sons,  peace! 

A".  Hen.  Peace,  thou!  and  give  King  Henry 
leave  to  speak.  120 

C  War,  Plantagenet  shall  speak  first:  hear^ 
him,  lords;  ^ 

And  be  you  silent  and  attentive  too,  > 

For  he  that  interrupts  him  shall  not  live.         ^ 
K,  Hen,2  Think'st  thou  that  I  will  leave ^ 
my  kingly  throne. 
Wherein  my  grandsire  and  my  father  sat? 
No:  first  shall  war  unpeople  this  my  realm; 
Ay,  and  their  colours — often  borne  in  France, 
And  now  in  England,  to  our  heart's  great 

sorrow, — 
Shall  be  my  winding-sheet — Why  faint  you, 

lords? 
My  title 's  good,  and  better  far  than  his.     iso 
War,  But*  prove  it,  Henry,  and  thou  shalt 

be  king. 
K,  Hen,  Henry  the  Fourth  by  conquest  got 

the  crown. 
York,  T  was  by  rebellion*  against  his  king. 
K.  Hen,  [AgicU]  I  know  not  what  to  say; 
my  title 's  weak. — 
Tell  me,  may  not  a  king  adopt  an  heir? 
York.  What  then? 

K,  Hen.  An  if  he  may,  then  am  I  lawful  king; 
For  Richard,  in  the  view  of  many  lords, 
Resign'd  the  crown  to  Henry*  the  Fourth, 
Whose  heir  my  father  was,  and  I  am  his.    140 
York,  He  rose  against  him,  being  his  sove- 
reign. 
And  made  him  to  resign  his  crown  perforce. 
War,  Suppose,  my  lords,  he  did  it  uncon- 
strain'd. 
Think  you  *t  were  prejudicial  to  his  crown?* 

«  But,  only.    •  RthtUion,  pronounced  as  a  quadrisyllable. 
•  To  his  erown,  i.e.  to  his  royal  prerogative. 
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KING  HENRY  VL— PART  III. 


ACT  I. 


Exe,  No;  for  he  could  not  so  resign  his 

crown  145 

But  that  the  next  heir  should  succeed  and 

reign. 

K.  Hen,  Art  thou  against  us,  Duke  of  Exeter? 

Exe,  His  is  the  right,  and  therefore  pardon 

me. 
York.  Why  whisper  you,  my  lords,  and 

answer  not? 
Exe,  My  conscience  tells  me  he  is  lawful 
king.  150 

K.  Hen,  [Aside]  All  will  revolt  frcwn  me,  and 
turn  to  him. 
Noi'th.  Plantagenet,  for  all  the  claim  thou 
lay'st, 
Think  not  that  Henry  shall  be  so  depoe'd. 
War.  Depos'd  he  shall  be,  in  despite  of  alL 
North.  Thou  art  deceiv'd:  'tis  not  thy  south- 
ern power, 
Of  Essex,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  nor  of  Kent,— 
Which  makes  thee  thus  presumptuous  and 

proud, — 
Can  set  the  duke  up  in  despite  of  me. 

Clif.  King  Henry,   be  thy  title  right  or 

wrong, 

Lord  Clifford  vows  to  fight  in  thy  defence:  leo 

May  that  ground  gai)e  and  swallow  me  alive. 

Where  I  shall  kneel  to  him  that  slew  my 

father ' 

K,  Hen,  0  Clifford,  how  thy  words  revive 

my  heart ! 
York.  Henry  of  Lancaster,re8ign  thy  crown. — 
What  mutter  you,  or  what  conspire  you,  lords? 
If  ar.  Do  right  unto  this  princely  Duke  of 
York, 
Or  I  will  till  the  house  with  armed  men, 
And  o'er  the  chair  of  state,  where  now  he  sits. 
Write  up  his  title  with  usurping  blood. 

[He  stamps  icith  his  foot^  and  the  soldiers 
show  themselves. 
K,  Hen.  My  Lord  of  Warwick,  hear  me 
but  one  word:  170 

Let  me  for  this  my  life-time  reign  as  king. 
York.  Confirm  the  crown  to  me  and  to  mine 
heirs. 
And  thou  shalt  reign  in  quiet  while  thou  liv'st. 
King,  I  am  content:  Richard  Plantagenet, 
Enjoy  the  kingdom  after  my  decease. 

Clif,  What  wrong  is  this  unto  the  prince 
your  son ! 

114 


War,  What  good  is  this  to  England  and 

himself! 
Wetlt,  Base,  fearful,^  and  despairing  Henry! 
Clif,  How  hast  thou  injur'd  both  thyself 

and  us! 
West,  I  cannot  stay  to  hear  these  articles. 
North,  Nor  I.  i8i 

Clif.   Come,  cousin,  let  us  tell  the  queen 

these  news. 
West,  Farewell,  faint-hearted  and  degener- 
ate  king. 
In  whose  cold  blood  no  spark  of  honour  bides. 
North,  Be  thou  a  prey  imto  the  house  of 
York, 
And  die  in  bands,^  for  this  unmanly  deed ! 
Clif,  In  dreadful  war  mayst  thou  be  over- 
come, 
Or  live  in  peace  abandoned  and  despis'd ! 

\Ex€U)U  Northufnberlandf  Clifford^  and 
Westmoreland, 
War,  Turn  this  way,  Henry,  and  regard 

them  not 
Exe.  They  seek  revenge,  and  therefore  will 
not  yield.  loa 

A".  Hen.  Ah,  Exeter! 

War,  Why  should  you  sigh,  my  lord? 

A'.  Hen,  Not  for  myself.  Lord  Warwick,  but 
my  son. 
Whom  I  unnaturaUy  shall  disinherit 
But  be  it  as  it  may:  [To  York"]  I  here  entail 
The  crown  to  thee  and  to  thine  heirs  for  ever; 
Conditionally  that  here  thou  take  an  oath 
To  cease  this  civil  war,  and,  whilst  I  live. 
To  honour  me  as  thy  king  and  sovereign, 
And  neither  by  treason,  nor  hostility. 
To  seek  to  put  me  down,  and  reign  thyself.  2oa 
York.  This  oath  I  willingly  take,  and  will 
perform.         [Descending  from  the  throne. 
War,  Long  live  King  Henry! — Plantagenet^ 

embrace  him. 
A'.  Hen.  And  long  live  thou,  and  these  thy 

forward  sons ! 
York.  Now  York  and  Lancaster  are  recon- 
cU'd. 
Exe,  Accurs'd  be  he  that  seeks  to  make  them 
foes.     [Sennet,     The  Lords  come  fortoard, 
York,  Farewell,  my  gracious  lord;   I'll  to 
my  castle. 


1  Femrful,  i.e.  cowardly. 


<  Bmnd$,  bonds,  t.«.  priaoii. 
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ACT  I.  Boene  1. 


War,  And  I  'U  keep  London  with  my  sol- 
diers. 
JTorf.  And  I  to  Norfolk  with  my  followers. 
Mont.  And  I  unto  the  sea  from  whence  I 
came. 

[Exeunt  York  and  his  Sons,  Warwiciry 

Norfolk,  Montagrie,  their  Soldiers, 

and  Attendants. 

K,  Hen,  And  I,  with  grief  and  sorrow,  to 

the  court  210 


Enter  Quebv  Maroarbt  and  the  Prings  or 

WALBa 

Exe,  Here  comes  the  queen,  whose  looks 

bewray*  her  anger: 

1 11  steal  away.  [Going. 

K.  Hen.  So,  Exeter,  will  I.    [Going. 

Q.Mar.  Nay,  go  not  from  me;  I  will  follow  thee. 

K.  Hen.   Be  patient,  gentle  queen,  and  1 

will  stay. 


K.  Hen.  OenUe  md  Edward,  ihon  wilt  ttaj  with  m«?-(Act  i.  1. 180.) 


/ 


Q.  Mar.  Wh»  can  be  patient^  in  such  ex- 
tremes? 
Ah,  wretched  man !  would  I  had  died  a  maid, 
And  never  seen  thee,  never  borne  thee  son, 
Seeing  thou  hast  prov'd  so  unnatural  a  father! 
Hath  he  deserved  to  lose  his  birthright  thus? 
Hadst  thou  but  lov'd  him  half  so  well  as  I,  220 
Or  felt  that  pain  which  I  did  for  him  once. 
Or  nourish'd  hira,  as  I  did  with  my  blood. 
Thou  wouldst  have  left  thy  dearest  heart-blood 

there, 
Rather  than  made  that  savage  duke  thine  heir. 
And  disinherited  thine  only  son. 

Prince.  Father,  you  cannot  disinherit  me:# 
If  you  be  king,  why  should  not  I  succeed? 

K.  Hen.  Pardon  me,  Margaret;  pardon  me, 
sweet  son: 

1  Bewmy,  di«ooyer.  show.      >  Patient,  here  a  trisyllable. 


The  Earl  of  Warwick  and  the  duke  enforced  me. 
Q.  Mar.  Enforced  thee !  art  thou  king,  and 

wilt  be  forc'd  ?  230 

I  shame'  to  hear  thee  speak.     Ah,  timorous 

wretch! 
Thou  hast  undone  thyself,  thy  son,  and  me; 
And  giv*n  unto  the  house  of  York  such  head,* 
As  thou  shalt  reign  but  by  their  sufferance. 
T'  entail  him  and  his  heirs  unto  the  crown, 
What  is  it  but  to  make  thy  sepulchre. 
And  creep  into  it  far  before  thy  time? 
Warwick  is  chancellor,  and  the  lord  of  Calais; 
Stern  Falconbridge  commands  the  narrow  seas; 
The  duke  is  made  protector  of  the  realm;    240 
And  yet  shalt  thou  be  safe?  such  safety  finds 
The  trembling  lamb  environed  with  wolves. 
Had  I  been  there,  which  am  a  silly  woman. 


s  Shamef  feel  ashamed. 


*  Head,  i.e.  freedom  of  action. 
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The  soldiers  should  have  toss'd  me  on  their  pikes 
Before  I  would  have  granted  to*  that  act 
But  thou  preferr^st  thy  life  before  thine  honour: 
And  seeing  thou  doet,  I  here  divorce  myself 
Both  from  thy  table,  Henry,  and  thy  bed, 
Until  that  act  of  parliament  be  repealed. 
Whereby  my  son  is  disinherited.  250 

The  northern  lords  that  have  forsworn  th^ 

colours 
Will  follow  mine,  if  once  they  see  them  spread; 
And  spread  they  shall  be, — to  thy  foul  dis- 
grace. 
And  utter  ruin  of  the  house  of  York. 
Thus  do  I  leave  thee. — Come,  son,  let's  away; 
Our  army  *s  ready;  come,  we  '11  after  them. 
K,  Hen.  Stay,  gentle  Margaret,  and  hear  me 

speak. 
Q.  Mar,  Thou  hast  spoke  too  much  already: 

get  thee  gone. 
K,  Hen.  Gentle  son  Edward,  thou  wilt  stay 

with  me? 
§.  Mar.  Ay,  to  be  murder'd  by  his  enemies. 
Prince.  When  I  return  with  victory  from 
the  field,  2«i 

I  'U  see  your  grace:  till  then  I  '11  follow  her. 
Q.  Mar,   Come,  son,  away;   we  may  not 
linger  thus. 

[Exeunt  Queen  Margaret  and  the  Prince. 
[  K.  Heti.  Poor  queen !  how  love  to  me,  and 
to  her  son, 
Hath  made  her  break  out  into  terms  of  rage ! 
Reveng'd  may  she  be  on  that  hateful  duke, 
Whose  haughty  spirit,  winged  with  desire. 
Will  coast  my  crown,  and,  like  an  empty  eagle. 
Tire  on*  the  flesh  of  me  and  of  my  son ! 
The  loss  of  those  three  lords  torments  my 
heart:  270 

I  '11  write  unto  them,  and  entreat  them  fair. — 
Come,  cousin,  you  shall  be  the  messenger. 
Exe.  And  I,  I  hope,  shall  reconcile  them  all 

Exeunt.^ 

Scene  II.    Sandal.   A  room  in  the  Duke 
of  Yori^i  castle. 

Enter  Richard,  Edward,  and  Montagub. 

Rich.  Brother,  though  I  be  youngest,  give 
me  leave. 

>  QranUd  tosaMented  to. 
s  Tirt  <m,  i.e.  prey  on,  tear  with  the  beak. 
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Edw.  No,  I  can  better  play  the  orator. 
Mont.  But  I  have  reasons  strong  and  for- 
cible. 

Enter  the  Duke  of  York. 

York.  Why,  how  now,  sons  and  brother,  at 
a  strife? 
What  is  your  quarrel?  how  began  it  first? 
Edw.  No  quarrel,  but  a  slight  contention. 
York.  About  what? 

Rich.  About  that  which  concerns  your  grace 

and  us; 

The  crown  of  England,  father,  which  is  yours. 

York.  Mine,  boy?  not  till  King  Henry'  be 

dead.  lo 

Rich.  Your  right  depends  not  on  his  life  or 

death. 
Edw.  Now  you  are  heir,  therefore  enjoy  it 
now: 
By  giving  the   house  of  Lancaster  leave  to 

breathe. 
It  will  outrun  you,  father,  in  the  end. 

York.  I  took  an  oath  that  he  should  quietly 

reign. 
Edw.  But  for  a  kingdom  any  oath  may  be 
broken: 
I  'd  break  a  thousand  oaths  to  reign  one  year. 
Rich.  No;  Grod  forbid  your  grace  should  be 

forsworn. 
York.  I  shall  be,  if  I  claim  by  open  war. 
^Rich.  I'll  prove  the  contrary,  if  you '11:) 
hear  me  speak.  '  20  / 

York.  Thou  canst  not,  son;  it  is  impossible.  ^ 
Rich.  An  oath  is  of  no  moment,  being  not 
took 
Before  a  true  and  lawful  magistrate. 
That  hath  authority  o'er  him  that  swears: 
Henry  had  none,  but  did  usurp  the  place; 
Then,  seeing  't  was  he  that  made  you  to  de- 
pose,* 
Your  oath,  my  lord,  is  vain  and  frivolous. 
Therefore,  to  arms!  And,  father,  do  but  think 
How  sweet  a  thing  it  is  to  wear  a  crown; 
Within  whose  circuit  is  Elysium,  30 : 

And  all  that  poets  fain  of  bliss  and  joy.  ^ 

Why  do  we  linger  thus?    I  cannot  rest  / 

Until  the  white  rose,  that  I  wear,  be  d/d        ^ 
Even  in  the  lukewarm  blood  of  Henry's  heart  \ 

•  Uenry/t  here  a  trisyllable.  «  Depote,  i.e.  swear. 
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ACT  I.  Scene  8. 


KING  HENRY  VL— PART  III. 


ACT  I.  Scene  8. 


5     York,  Richard,  enough;  I  will  be  king,  or 
S         die.—  86 

,  \To  Montague]  Brother,  thou  shalt  to  London 
)         presently, 

'  And  whet  on  Warwick  to  this  enterprise. — 
'  Thou,  Richard,  shalt  unto  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
'  And  tell  him  privily  of  our  intent — 
You,  Edward,  shall  unto  my  Lord  of  Cob- 
^        ham,  40 

;With  whom  the  Kentishmen  will  wilUngly 
\        rise: 

<  In  them  I  trust;  for  they  are  soldiers, 
/  Witty*  and  courteous,  liberal,  full  of  spirit. — 
^  While  you  are  thus  employ'd,  what  resteth 
I         more* 

i  But  that  I  seek  occasion  how  to  rise, 
{ And  yet  the  king  not  privy  to  my  drift, 
'  Nor  any  of  the  house  of  Lancaster?  ] 

Enter  a  Messenger, 

But,  stay:  what  news? — ^Why  com'st  thou  in 
such  post?' 
Mess,  The  queen  with  all  the  northeni  earls 
and  lords 
Intend  here  to  besiege  you  in  your  castle:    50 
She  is  hard  by,  with  twenty  thousand  men; 
And  therefore  fortify  your  hold,*  my  lord. 
York.  Ay,  with  my  sword.    What!  think'st 
thou  that  we  fear  them  ? 
[Edward  and  Richard,  you  shall  stay  with 
^         me; — 

My  brother  Montague  shall  post  to  London: 
^  Let  noble  Warwick,  Cobham,  and  the  rest, 
;  Whom  we  have  left  protectors  of  the  king, 
^With  powerful  policy*  strengthen  themselves, 
;;  And  trust  not  simple  Henry  nor  his  oaths. 
^     Mont,  Brother,  I  go;  I  '11  win  them,  fear  it 
\        not:  60 

]  And  thus  most  humbly  I  do  take  my  leave. 
i  [ExU,'] 

Enter  Sir  John  Mortimer  and  Sir  Hugh 
Mortimer. 

York,  Sir  John  and  Sir  Hugh  Mortimer, 
mine  uncles. 
You  are  come  to  Sandal  in  a  happy  hour; 
The  army  of  the  queen  mean  to  besiege  us. 


1  Winy,  sharp-witted. 

s  RstUtk  more,  renudni  beside.  *  Posty  haste. 

4  Bold,  fortress.  •  PcHicy,  art. 


Sir  John.  She  shall  not  need;  we'll  meet 

her  in  the  field. 
York,  What,  with  five  thousand  men? 
Rick,  Ay,  with  five  hundred,  father,  for  a 
need: 
A  woman 's  general;  what  should  we  fear? 

\A  march  afar  off, 
Edw,  I  hear  their  drums:  let 's  set  our  men 
in  order,  ro 

And  issue  forth,  and  bid*  them  battle  straight. 
York,  Five  men  to  twenty! — though  the  oddd 
be  great, 
I  doubt  not,  uncle,  of  our  victory. 
Q  Many  a  battle  have  I  won  in  France  \ 

Whenas  the  enemy  hath  been  ten  to  one:         S 
Why  should  I  not  now  have  the  like  success?^) 
[Alaruni,    Exeunt, 

Scene  III.    Plains  between  Saiidal  Castle 
and  Wakefield, 

Alarums,    Enter  Rutland  and  his  Tutor. 

Rut.  Ah,  whither  shall  I  fly  to  'scape  their 
hands? 
Ah,  tutor,  look  where  bloody  Clifford  comes! 

Enter  C?lifford  and  Soldiers, 

Clif.  Chaplain,  away!  thy  priesthood  saves 
thy  life. 
As  for  the  brat  of  this  accursed  duke. 
Whose  father  slew  my  father, — he  shall  die. 
Tut.  And  I,  my  lord,  will  bear  him  com- 
pany. 
Clif.  Soldiers,  away  with  him! 
Tut,  Ah,  Clifford,  murder  not  this  innocent 
child. 
Lest  thou  be  hated  both  of  God  and  man! 

[Exit,  dragged  off  by  Soldiers. 

Clif.  How  now!  is  he  dead  already?  or  is't 

fear  lo 

That  makes  him  close  his  eyes?     Ill  open 

them. 

Rut,  [So  looks  the  pent-up  lion  o'er  the^ 

wretch 

That  trembles  under  his  devouring  paws; 

And  so  he  walks,  insulting^  o'er  his  prey. 

And  so  he  comes,  to  rend  his  limbs  asunder. — ^\ 

Ah,  gentle  Clifford,  kill  me  with  thy  sword, 


•  Bid,  offer. 


7  Intuiting,  triumphing. 
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ACT  L  SoefDe  8. 


KING  HENRY  VL— PART  HI. 


ACTl. 


And  not  with  such  a  crael  tbreat'ning  look, 
Sweet  Clifford,  hear  me  speak  before  I  die; — 
I  am  too  mean  a  subject  for  thy  wrath; 
Be  thou  revenged  on  men,  and  let  me  live.    20 
Clif.  In  vain  thou  speak'st,  poor  boy;  my 
father's  blood 


CHf.  Had  I  thy  brethren  her^  their  Htm,  and  thine. 
Were  not  rerenge  raAdent  for  me.— (Act  i.  S.  2S,  18.) 

Hath  stopp'd  the  passage  where  thy  words 
should  enter. 
RtU,  Then  let  my  father's  blood   open  it 
again: 
He  is  a  man,  and,  Clifford,  cope^  with  him. 
Clif,  Had  I  thy  brethren  here,  their  lives, 
and  thine, 

>  Cope,  le.  match  thyself. 
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Were  not  revenge  sufficient'  for  me; 
[  No,  if  I  digg'd  up  thy  forefathers'  graves,     > 
And  hung  their  rotten  coffins  up  in  chains,      / 
It  could   not  slake  mine  ire,  nor  ease  my/ 
heart]  ) 

The  sight  of  any  of  the  house  of  York  so 

Is  as  a  fury  to  torment  my  soul; 
And  till  I  root  out  their  accursed  line, 
And  leave  not  one  alive,  I  live  in  helL 
Therefore —  [Lifting  his  hand, 

RtU,  O,  let  me  pray  before  I  take  my  death! — 
To  thee  I  pray;  sweet  Clifford,  pity  me! 

Clif,  Such  pity  as  my  rapier's  point  affords. 

RtU,  I  never  did  thee  harm:  why  wilt  thou 
slay  me  ? 

aif  Thy  father  hath. 

RxU,  But 't  was  ere  I  was  bom. 

Thou  hast  one  son;  for  his  sake  pity  me,      40 
Lest  in  revenge  thereof, — sith'  God  is  just, — 
He  be  as  miserably  slain  as  L 
Ah,  let  me  live  in  prison  ull  my  days; 
And  when  I  give  occasion  of  offence. 
Then  let  me  die,  for  now  thou  hast  no  cause. 

Clif,  No  cause! 
Thy  father  slew  my  father;  therefore,  die. 

[Stabs  him, 

RtU,  Difacianty  latidis  summa  nt  ista  iiue/* 

[Dies, 

Clif  Plantagenet!     I  come,  Plantagenet! 

And  this  thy  son's  blood  cleaving  to  my  blade 

Shall  rust  upon  my  weapon,  till  thy  blood,   51 

Congeal'd  with  this,  do  make  me  wipe  off 

both.  [Kxii. 

Scene  IV.     Another  part  of  the  plain*  near 
Sandal  Caetle, 

Alartim,    Enter  Richard,  Btdre  of  York. 

Fork.  The  army  of  the  queen  hath  got  the 
field:^ 
My  uncles  both  are  slain  in  rescuing  me; 
And  all  my  followers  to  the  eager  foe 
Turn  back,  and  fly,  like  ships  before  the  wind. 
Or  lambs  pursu'd  by  hunger-starved  wolves. 
My  sons, — God  knows  what  hath  bechanced 
them: 


tSufieient,  proDounced  as  a  qnadrisyUahle. 

s  Sith^  since. 

*  "  The  gods  grant,  that  may  be  the  sam  of  thy  glory.' 

<  Got  the/Uld,  won  the  day. 
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KING  HENBY  VL— PART  III. 


ACT  I.  Soene  4. 


Bat  this  I  know,  they  have  demean'd  them- 


Like  men  bom  to  renown  by  life  or  death. 
'[Three  times  did  Richard  make  a  lane^  to 
me, 

And  thrice  cried,  ^^  Courage,  father!  fight  it 
\        out!"  10 

And  full  as  oft  came  Edward  to  my  side, 
.  With  purple  falchion,  painted  to  the  hilt 

In  blood  of  those  that  had  encountered  him. 

<  And  when  the  hardiest  warriors  did  retire, 
'Richard  cried,  "Charge!  and  give  no  foot  of 

ground!" 
Edward,  "A  crown,  or  else  a  glorious  tomb! 
A  sceptre,  or  an  earthly  sepulchre!" 
^  With  this,  we  chaig^d  again:  but,  out,  alas! 
We  bodged'  again;  as  I  have  seen  a  swan 
With  bootless  labour  swim  against  the  tide,  20 
And  spend  her  strength  with  over-matching 

waves.  ]  [A  short  alarum  within. 

Ah,  hark!  the  fatal  followers  do  pursue; 
And  I  am  faint,  and  cannot  fly  their  fury: 
[  And  were  I  strong,  I  would  not  shun  their 

fury:  ] 
The  sands  are  numbered  that  make  up  my 

life; 
Here  must  I  stay,  and  here  my  life  must  end. 

EiUer  Queen  Margaret,  Clifford,  North- 
umberland, the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
Soldiers. 

Come,  bloody  Clifford,  rough  Northumberland, 

I  dare  your  quenchless  fury  to  more  rage: 

I  am  your  butt,  and  I  abide'  your  shot. 

SortL  Yield  to  our  mercy,  proud  Planta- 

genet.  so 

Clif.  Ay,  to  such  mercy  as  his  ruthless  arm. 

With  downright  payment,  showed  unto  my 

father. 
^[Now  Pha^on  hath  tumbled  from  his  car. 
And  made  an  evening  at  the  noontide  prick.*] 
York.  My  ashes,  as  the  phoenix,  may  bring 
forth 
A  bird  that  will  revenge  upon  you  all : 
[And  in  that  hope  I  throw  mine  eyes  to 
heaven, 

<  Scorning  whatever  you  can  afflict  me  with.  ] 


1  Mak€  a  lane,  cut  hit  way. 
«  Abide,  await 


s  Bodifd,  failed. 
*  Prick,  te.  hour. 


Why  come  you  not?  what!  multitudes,  and 
fear? 
Cli/.  So  cowards  fight  when  they  can  fly  no 
further;  40 

[So  doves  do  peck  the  falcon's  piercing  talons;^ 
So  desperate  thieves,  all  hopeless  of  their  lives,  ^ 
Breathe  out  invectives  'gainst  the  officers.  ]  < 
York.  O  Oiflford,  but  bethink  thee  once 
again, 
[  And  in  thy  thought  o'er-run  my  former  time;^ 
And,  if  thou  canst  for  blushing,  view  this  fac3,]s 
And  bite  thy  tongue,  that  slanders  him  with 

cowardice 
Whose  frown  hath  made  thee  faint  and  fly 
ere  this! 
Clif.  I  will  not  bandy  with  thee  word  for 
word. 
But  buckle  with  thee  blows,  twice  two  for  one. 

[Draicing, 
Q.  Mar.  Hold,  valiant  Clifford!  for  a  thou- 
sand causes  5i 
I  would  prolong  awhile  the  traitor's  life. — 
Wrath  makes  him  deaf: — speak  thou,  Nor- 
thumberland. 
North.  Hold,  Clifford !  do  not  honour  him  so 
much 
To  prick*  thy  finger,  though  to  wound  his 

heart: 
[  What  valour  were  it,  when  a  cur  doth  grin,  ^ 
For  one  to  thrust  his  hand  between  his  teeth,  > 
When   he    might  spurn   him  with  his   foot? 
away  ?  ]  \ 

It  is  war's  prize*  to  take  all  vantages; 
And  ten  to  one  is  no  impeach^  of  valour,      flo 
\They  lay  hands  on  York,  who  struggles. 
Clif.  Ay,  ay,  so  strives  the  woodcock  with 

the  gin.* 
North.  So  doth  the  cony  struggle  in  the  net. 
[  York  is  overpoioered. 
York.  So  triumph  thieves  upon  their  con- 
quer'd  booty; 
So  true*  men  yield,  with  robbers  so  o'er- 
match'd. 
North.  What  would  your  grace  have  done 

unto  him  now? 
Q.  Mar.  Brave  warriors,  Clifford  and  North- 
umberland, 


*  To  prick,  ie.  at  to  priclc 
f  /mp«a«A= impeachment 


^  Prize,  prerogatire. 


•  Oin,  trap. 


*  True,  honest 
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ACT  I.  Scene  4. 


Come,  make  him  stand  upon  thia  molehill 

here, 
That  raught^  at  mountains  with  outstretched 

arms, 
Yet  parted  but  the  shadow  with  his  hand. — 
What!  was  it  you  that  would  be  England's 
king?  70 

'  [  Was 't  you  that  revell'd  in  our  parliament, 
^And  made  a  preachment  of  your  high  de- 
j        scent?] 


Where  are  your  mess  of  sons'  to  back  you  now  ? 
The  wanton  Edward,  and  the  lusty  George? 
And  where 's  that  valiant  crook-back  prodigy, 
Dicky  your  boy,  that  with  his  grumbling  voice 
Was  wont  to  cheer  his  dad  in  mutinies? 
Or,  with  the  rest,  where  is  your  darling  Rut- 
land? 
[Look,  York:  I  stain'd  this  napkin  with  the^ 


blood 
That  valiantClifford,with  his  rapier's  point,  flo^ 


^ 


g.  Mar.  Look,  Toik:  I  lUia'd  tUi nmkte  with  tbe Uood 
That  Taliant  CUffionl,  with  his  imniflr's  point. 
Made  iMne  from  the  howm  of  the  boy.—iAot  i.  4. 7»-ei.) 


\  Made  issue  from  the  bosom  of  the  boy ;         81 

^  And  if  thine  eyes  can  water  for  his  death, 
I  give  thee  this  to  dry  thy  cheeks  withaL 
Alas,  poor  York!  but  that  I  hate  thee  deadly, 

S I  should  lament  thy  miserable  state.  ] 
I  prithee,  grieve,  to  make  me  merry,  York 

T  Stamp,  rave,  and  fret,  that  I  may  sing  and 

)         dance. 

\  What,  hath  thy  fiery  heart  so  parch'd  thine 

^         entrails 

« That  not  a  tear  can  fall  for  Rutland's  death?  ] 


1  Baughi,  reached. 


s  Meuofvmtt  i.e.  four  tons. 
120 


Why  art  thou  patient,  man?  thou  shouldst  be 
mad;  90 

And  I,  to  make  thee  mad,  do  mock  thee  thus. 

Thou  wouldst  be  fee'd,  I  see,  to  make  me 
sport: 

York  cannot  speak,  unless  he  wear  a  crown. — 

A  crown  for  York!  and,  lords,  bow  low  to 
him: — 

Hold  you  his  hands,  whilst  I  do  set  it  on. 

[Putting  a  paper  crown  an  his  head. 

Ay,  marry,  sir,  now  looks  he  like  a  king ! 

[Ay,  this  is  he  that  took  King  Henry's  chair, , 

And  this  is  he  was  his  adopted  heir. —  ( 
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KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  III. 


ACT  I.  Scene  4. 


'  But  how  is  it  that  great  Pbintagenet 
<  Is  crown'd  so  soon,  and  broke  his  solemn  oath? 
'  As  I  bethink  me,  you  should  not  be  king    loi 
'  mi  our  King  Henry  had  shook  hands  with 
'         death.] 

And  wiU  you  pale  *  your  head  in  Henry's  glory, 
And  rob  his  temples  of  the  diadem. 
Now  in  his  life,  against  your  holy  oath? 
O,  'tis  a  fault  too-too  unpardonable! — 
/Off  with  the  crown;  and,  with  the  crown,  his 
V  head; 

And,  whilst  we  breathe,  take  time  to  do  him 

dead,' 

Clif,  That  is  my  office,  for  my  father's  sake. 

Q,  Mar.  Nay,  stay;   let's  hear  the  orisons 

he  makea  no 

York,  She-wolf  of  France,  but  worse  than 

wolves  of  France, 

Whose  tongue  more  poisons  than  the  adder's 

tooth! 
How  ill-beseeming  is  it  in  thy  sex 
To  triumph,  like  an  Amazonian  trull. 
Upon  their  woes  whom  fortune  captivates ! ' 
[  [  But  that  thy  face  is,  vizard-like,*  unchanging, 
^  Made  impudent^  with  use  of  evil  deeds, 
{1  would  assay,  proud  queen,  to  make  thee 
;         blush. 

^To  tell  thee  whence  thou  cam'st,  of  whom  de- 
;         riv'd, 

^'  Were  shame  enough  to  shame  thee,  wert  thou 
^         not  shameless.  120 

;,Thy  father  bears  the  type«  of  King  of  Naples, 
\  Of  both  the  Sicils  and  «Terusalem, 
;)  Yet  not  so  wealthy  as  an  English  yeoman. 
/  Hath  that  poor  monarch  taught  thee  to  insult? 
^It  needs  not,  nor  it  boots  thee  not,  proud 
/         queen, 

/  Unless  the  adage  must  be  verified, — 
^That   beggars  mounted  run  their  horse  to 
;         death.  ] 

'  'T  is  beauty  that  doth  oft  make  women  proud 
But,  God  he  knows,  thy  share  thereof  is  small 
T  is  virtue  that  doth  make  them  most  admir'd 
The  contrary  doth  make  thee  wonder'd  at :    i3i 


1  PtUe,  endrcle. 

s  Do  him  dead,  pat  him  to  deatli. 

*  CapHvaUs,  makes  captire. 
«  Vimrd-like,  Uke  «  matk. 

*  ImpudnU,  i.€.  ihameleea. 

*  Type,  badge,  i.e.  the  omwn. 


Tis  government^  that  makes  them  seem  divine ; 
The  want  thereof  makes  thee  abominable: 
Q  Thou  art  as  opposite  to  every  good  134- 

As  the  Antipodes  are  unto  us,  \ 

Or  as  the  south  to  the  septentrion.^  ) 

O  tiger's  heart  wrapt  in  a  woman's  hide!         \ 
How  couldst  thou  drain  the  life-blood  of  the  J 

child,  \ 

To  bid  the  father  wipe  his  eyes  withal,  < 

And  yet  be  seen  to  bear  a  woman's  face?  J  140^ 
Women  are  soft,  mild,  pitiful  and  flexible; 
Thou  stem,  obdurate,  flinty,  rough,  remorse- 
less. 
Bidd'st  thou  me  rage?  why,  now  thou  hast  thy 

wish: 
Wouldst  have  me  weep?  why,  now  thou  hast 

thy  will : 
Q  For  raging  wind  blows  up  incessant  showers,  ^ 
And  when  the  rage  allays,  the  rain  begins.  J  > 
These  tears  are  my  sweet  Rutland's  obsequies: 
And  every  drop  cries  vengeance  for  his  death, 
'Gainst  thee,   fell  Clifford,   and   thee,   false 

Frenchwoman. 
North.  Beshrew  me,  but  his  passions  move 

nie  80  150 

That  hardly  can  I  check  my  eyes  from  tears. 

York.  That  face  of  his  the  hungry  cannibals 
Would  not   have  touch'd,  would  not  have 

stain'd  with  blood: 
But  you  are  more  inhuman,  more  inexorable, 
O,  ten  times  more,  than  tigers  of  Hyrcania. 
See,  ruthless  queen,  a  hapless  father's  tears: 
Q  This  cloth  thou  dipp'dst  in  blood  of  my  sweet  ( 

boy. 
And  I  with  tears  do  wash  the  blood  away. 
Keep  thou  the  napkin,  and  go  boast  of  diis: 

[Oiving  hack  the  handkerchief.  \ 
And  if  thou  tell'st  the  heavy  story  right,     160> 
Upon  my  soul,  the  hearers  will  shed  tears; 
Yea  even  my  foes  will  shed  fast-falling  tears, 
And  say  "Alas,  it  was  a  piteous  deed !"  J 
There,  take  the  crown,  and,  with  the  crown, 

my  curse ;       [  Taking  off  the  paper  crown. 
And,  in  thy  need,  such  comfort  come  to  thee 
As  now  I  reap  at  thy  too  cruel  hand ! — 
Q  Hard -hearted  Clifford,  take  me  from  the; 

world: —  \ 

My  soul  to  heaven,  my  blood  upon  your  heads!  J ', 

^  Oinemmwt^  Mtf-control.  •  SepUntrion,  north. 
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ACT  L  Scene  4. 


NOTES  TO  KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  III 


ACT  II.  SoeM  1. 


North,  Had  he  been  alanghter-man  to  all 
my  kin,  i«9 

I  should  not  for  my  life  bat  weep  with  him, 
To  see  how. inly*  sorrow  gripes  his  souL 
Q,  Mar,  What,   weeping- ripe,'  my    Lord 
Northumberiand  ? 
Think  but  upon  the  wrong  he  did  us  all. 
And  that  will  quickly  dry  thy  melting  tears. 
Clif,  Here 's  for  my  oath,  here 's  for  my  fe- 
ther^s  death.  [Stabbing  him. 


Q.  Mar,  And  here 's  to  right  our  gentle- 
hearted  king.  [Stabbi^  him, 
York,   Open  thy  gate  of  mercy,  gracious 
Godl 
My  soul  flies  through  these  wounds  to  seek 
out  thee.  [Dies, 
Q,  Mar,  Off  with  his  head,  and  set  it  on 
York  gates; 
So  York  may  overlook  the  town  of  York,    iso 
[Flourish,    Exeunt, 


ACT    II. 


Q  Scene  L    A  plain  near  Mortimej^s  Cross, 

;  A  march.  Enter  Edward,  Richard,  and  their 
Forces, 


Edw,    I  wonder  how  our  princely  father 
scap'd. 
Or  whether  he  be  scap'd  away,  or  no, 
From  Clifford's  and  Northumberland's  pur- 
suit: 
Had  he  been  ta'en,  we  should  have  heard  the 

news; 
Had  he  been  slain,  we  should  have  heard  the 

news; 
Or  had  he  scap'd,  methinks  we  should  have 

heard 
The  happy  tidings  of  his  good  escape. — 
<How  fares  my  brother?  why  is  he  so  sad? 
^     Rich,  I  cannot  joy,  until  I  be  resolv'd^     ^ 
^  Where  our  right  valiant  father  is  become.*   lO 
)  I  saw  him  in  the  battle  range  about; 
^And   watched  him  how  he  singled  Clifford 
i        forth. 

*^Methought  he  bore  him  in  the  thickest  troop 
oth  a  lion  in  a  herd  of  neat;* 
as  a  bear,  encompassed  round  with  dogs, 
J  Who  having  pinch'd  a  few  and  made  them  cry, 
^The  rest  stand  all  aloof,  and  bark  at  him. 
^  So  far^d  our  father  with  his  enemies; 
^^So  fled  his  enemies'  my  warlike  father: 
/  Methinks,  't  is  pride  enough  to  be  his  son. —  20 
^See  how  the  morning  opes  her  golden  gates. 


*  Weeping-ripe,  ready  to  weep. 

*  Is  beeome,  <.«.  "  hM  got  to." 


1  Inly,  inward. 

<  Retolt^d,  BAtlBfled. 

<  Xeat,  catUe. 

*  80 /led  Mm  enemiet,  le.  so  hii  enonfes  fled  from. 
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And  takes  her  fareweU  of  the  glorious  sun!     ; 

How  well  resembles  it  the  prime  of  youth,      ^ 

Trimm'd  like  a  younker  prancing  to  his  love!  \ 

Edw,  Dazzle  mine  eyes,^  or  do  I  see  three  > 

suns?  5 

Rich,  Three  glorious  suns,  each  one  a  per-  j 

feet  sun;  ^ 

Not  separated  with  the  racking*  cluuds,  > 

But  sever'd  in  a  pale  clear-shining  sky.  ^ 

See,  see!  they  join,  embrace,  and  seem  to  kiss, i 

As  if  they  voVd  some  league  inviolable:      so^ 

Now  are  they  but  one  lamp,  one  light,  one^ 

sun. 

In  this  the  heaven  figures  some  event.  / 

Edw,  Tis  wondrous  strange,  the  like  yet^ 

never  heard  of.  ^ 

I  think  it  cites  us,  brother,  to  the  field, — 

That  we,  the  sons  of  brave  Plantageuet,  '' 

Each  one  already  blazing  by  our  meeds,'         ' 

Should,  notwithstanding,  join  our  lights  to- ; 

gether,  <; 

And  over-shine  the  earth,  as  this  the  world.    '' 

Wliate'er  it  bodes,  henceforward  will  I  bear    ^ 

Upcm  my  target  three  fair-shining  suns.       40; 

Rich.  Nay,  bear  three  daughters: — by  your^ 

leave  I  speak  it,  ^ 

You  love  the  breeder  better  than  the  male.     ^ 

Enter  a  Messenger.  > 

But  what  art  thou,  whose  heavy  looks  fore- J 

tell 
Some  dreadful  stoiy  hanging  on  thy  tongue?  } 


7  Daule  mine  eyee,  Le.ttrt  mine  eyes  dazzled  t 
*  Racking,  drifting.  *  Mesde,  meriU. 
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ACTIL 


KING  HENBY  VL— PART  UI. 


ACT  II.  Scene  1. 


I    Mess,  Ah,  one  that  was  a  woeful  looker-on 
:  Whenaa  the  noble  Duke  of  York  waa  slain, 
<  Your  princely  father  and  my  loving  lord ! 
^'    Edw,  O,  speak  no  more !  for  I  have  heard 
^        too  mudu 

^  RicL  Say  how  he  died,  lor  I  will  hear  it  all. 
^  Mest.  Environed  he  was  with  many  foes;  M 
^And  dtood  against  them  as  the  hope  of  Troy 


Against  the  Greeks  that  would  have  entered 
Troy.  52 

But  Hercules  himself  must  yield  to  odds; 
And  many  strokes,  though  with  a  little  axe, 
Hew  down  and  fell  the  hardest-timber'd  oak. 
By  many  hands  your  father  was  subdu'd; 
But  only  slaughtered  by  the  ireful  arm 
Of  unrelenting  Clifford  and  the  queen, 


Mm$.  Ah,  om  that  wu  a  woefal  looker-oo 
Whenaa  the  noble  Dnke  of  York  waa  ilain, 
Yoor  princely  father  and  my  loving  lord  !-<Act  ii.  1. 45-47.) 


Who  crowned  the  gracious  duke  in  high  despite; 
Laugh'd  in  his  face;  and  when  with  grief  he 
wept,  00 

The  ruthless  queen  gave  him  to  dry  his  cheeks 
A  napkin  steeped  in  the  harmless  blood 
Of  sweet  young  Rutland,  by  rough  Clifford 

slain: 
And  after  many  scorns,  many  foul  taunts, 
•They  took  his  head,  and  on  the  gates  of  York 
jThey  set  the  same;  and  there  it  doth  remain, 
<The  saddest  spectacle  that  e'er  1  view'd. 


Edw.  Sweet  Duke  of  York,  our  prop  to) 

lean  upon. 

Now  thou  art  gone,  we  have  no  staff,  no  stay ! —  \ 
O  Clifford,  boist'rous  Clifford,  thou  hast  slain 
The  flower  of  Europe  for  his  chivalry;  71 } 

And  treacherously  hast  thou  vanquished  him, ! 
For  hand  to  hand  he  would  have  vanquished  ? 

thee  !— 
Now  my  soul's  palace  is  become  a  prison: 
Ah,  would  she  break  from  hence,  that  this^ 

my  body 
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ACT  II.  SceiM  1. 


KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  IH. 


ACT  II.  Soeno  1. 


Might  in  the  ground  be  closed  up  in  rest ! 
For  never  henceforth  shall  I  joy  again^ 
Never,  O  never,  shall  I  see  more  joy ! 
Rick  I  cannot  weep;   for  all  my  body's 

moisture 
Scarce  serves  to  quench  my  furnace-burning 

heart:  80 

Nor  can  my  tongue  unload  my  heart's  great 

burden; 
For  selfsame  wind  that  I  should  speak  withal 
Is  kindling  coals  that  fires  ^  all  my  breast, 
And  bums  me  up  with  flames  that  tears  would 

quench. 
To  weep  is  to  make  leas  the  depth  of  grief : 
Tears,  then,  for  babes;  blows  and  revenge  for 

me! — 
Richard,  I  bear  thy  name;   Fll  veuge  thy 

death, 
Or  die  renowned  by  attempting  it 
Edw.  His  name  that  valiant  duke  hath  left 

with  thee; 
His  dukedom  and  his  chair  with  me  is  left 
Rich,  Nay,  if  thou  be  that  princely  eagle's 

bird,  »i 

Show  thy  descent  by  gazing  'gainst  the  sun: 
For  chair  and  dukedom,  throne  and  kingdom 

say; 
Either  that  is  thine,  or  else  thou  wert  not  his. 

March,  Enter  Warwick  atid  Montague, 
vnth  Forces. 

War,  How  now,  fair  lords!    What  fare?' 

what  news  abroad? 
Rich,  Great  Lord  of  Warwick,  if  we  should 

recount 
^Our  baleful  news,  and  at  each  word's  deliver- 
}        ance 

^Stab  poniards  in  our  flesh  till  all  were  told, 
,  The  words  would  add  more  anguish  than  the 
/         wounds.  99 

J  O  valiant  lord,  the  Duke  of  York  is  slain ! 
>     Edw,   O  Warwick,  Warwick!   that  Plan- 
^        tagenet, 

J  Which  held  thee  dearly  as  his  soul's  redemp- 
!'        tion, 

$Is  by  the  stem  Lord  Clifford  done  to  death. 
/      War,  Ten  days  ago  I  drown'd  these  news 
\        in  tears; 


1  Firet,  pronounced  m  •  dlMylUble. 
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«  Fare,  cheer. 


And  now,  to  add  more  measure  to  your  woes, 
I  come  to  tell  you  things  sith'  then  befall'n. 
After  the  bloody  fray  at  Wakefield  fought. 
Where  your  brave  father  breath'd  his  latest 

gasp, 
Tidings,  as  swiftly  as  the  poets  could  run. 
Were  brought  me  of  your  loss  and  his  de- 
part* 110 
I,  then  in  London,  keeper  of  the  king, 
Muster'd    my   soldiers,   gathered    flocks   of 

friends. 
And  very  well  appointed,  as  I  thought, 
March'd  toward  Saint  Alban's  t'  intercept  the 

queen. 
Bearing  the  king  in  my  behalf  along; 
For  by  my  scouts  I  was  advertised  ^ 
That  she  was  coming  with  a  full  intent 
To  dash  our  late  decree  in  parliament 
Touching  King  Henry's  oatii  and  your  succes- 
sion. 119 
Short  tale  to  make, — we  at  Saint  Alban's  met, 
Our  battles  join'd,  and  both  sides  fiercely 

fought: 
But  whether  't  was  the  coldness  of  the  king. 
Who  look'd  full  gently  on  his  warlike  queen, 
That    robb'd    my  soldiers   of    their   heated 

spleen;* 
Or  whether  'twas  report  of  her  success; 
Or  more  than  common  fear  of  Clifford's  rigour^ 
Who  thunders  to  his  captives,  "Blood  and 

death," 
I  cannot  judge:  but,  to  conclude  with  truth, 
Their  weapons  like  to  lightning  came  and 

went; 
Our  soldiers' — like  the  night-owl's  kzy  flight, 
Or  like  an  idle  thrasher  with  a  flail —  isi 

Fell  gently  down,  as  if   they  struck  their 

friends. 
I  cheer'd  them  up  with  justice  of  our  cause, 
With  promise  of  high  pay  and  great  rewards: 
But  all  in  vain;  they  had  no  heart  to  fight, 
And  we,  in  them,  no  hope  to  win  the  day; 
So  that  we  fled;  the  king  unto  the  queen; 
Lord  Geoi^ge  your  brother,  Norfolk,  and  my- 
self, 
In  haste,  poet-liaste,  are  come  to  join  with 
you; 


s  aUk^  aince. 

*  Advertited^  informed. 


«  Depart,  deceaie. 

•  Spleen,  ie.  rehemence. 
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ACT  IL  SeoM  1. 


KING  HENRY  VL— PART  III. 


ACT  II.  Scene  1. 


^For  in  the  marches^  here  we  heard  you  were, 
<  Making  another  head'  to  fight  again.  141 

^     Edw.  Where  is  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  gentle 
\         Warwick? 

And  when  came  Creorge  from  Burgundy  to 
England? 
War,  Some  six  miles  off  the  duke  is  with 
his  power; 
And  for'  your  brother,  he  was  lately  sent 
From  your  kind  aunt,  Duchess  of  Burgundy, 
With  aid  of  soldiers  to  this  needful^  war. 
RicL    Twas   odds,  belike,  when   valiant 
Warwick  fled: 
Oft  have  I  heard  his  praises  in  pursuit. 
But  ne'er  till  now  his  scandal  of  retire.^       150 
War.  Nor  now  my  scandal,  Richard,  dost 
thou  hear; 
For  thou  shalt  know  this  strong  right  hand  of 

mine 
Can  pluck  the  diadem  from  faint  Henry's  head. 
And  wring  the  awful  scepti*e  from  his  fist, 
Were  he  as  famous  and  as  bold  in  war 
As  he  is  fam'd  for  mildness,  peace,  and  prayer. 
RicIl  I  know  it  well.  Lord  Warwick;  blame 
me  not: 
T  is  love  I  bear  thy  glories  makes  me  speak. 
But  in  this  troublous  time  what 's  to  be  done? 
Shah  we  go  throw  away  our  coats  of  steel,  160 
And   wrap  our  bodies  in  black  mourning- 
gowns, 
Numb'ring  our  Ave-Maries  with  our  beads? 
Or  shall  we  on  the  helmets  of  our  foes 
Tell  our  devotion  with  revengeful  arms? 
If  for  the  last,  say  "Ay,"  and  to  it,  lords. 
War.  Why,  therefore  Warwick  came  to  seek 
you  out; 
And  therefore  comes  my  brother  Montague. 
Attend  me,  lords.  The  proud  insulting  queen. 
With  Clifford  and  the  haught*  Northumber- 
land, 169 
And  of  their  feather  many  moe^  proud  birds. 
Have  wrought  the  easy-melting  king  like  wax. 
He  swore  consent  to  your  succession. 
His  oath  enrolled  in  the  parliament; 


>  Ths  mareket,  the  Welsh  borders. 

*  Making  another  head,  gmthering  another  force, 
s  For,  M  for.  *  Neeef/ul,  i.e.  costly. 

<  Hoard  kd  ooandal  qf  rttin,  heard  him  reproached 
with  having  retreated. 

•  Haughtt  haugh^.  7  Jfoe,  more. 


And  now  to  London  all  the  crew  are  gone,  '^ 
To  frustrate  both  his  oath,  and  what  beside  ^ 
May  make  against  the  house  of  Lancaster.  '( 
Their  power,  I  think,  is  thirty  thousand  strong:  ^ 
Now,  if  the  help  of  Norfolk  and  myself,  / 

With  all  the  friends  that  thou,  brave  Earl  of ; 

March,  17» ; 

Amongst  the  loving  Welshmen  canst  procure,  ] 
Will  but  amount  to  five-and-twenty  thousand, ; 
Why,  Via/  to  London  will  we  march  amain;  ; 
And  once  again  bestride  our  foaming  steeds. 
And  once  again  cry,  "Charge!  upon  our  foes !" 
But  never  once  again  turn  back  and  fly.  ; 

Rich.  Ay,  now  methinks  I  hear  great  War- ; 

wick  speak:  ^ 

Ne'er  may  he  live  to  see  a  sunshine  day,  } 

That  cries, "Retire,"  if  Warwick  bid  him  stay.®  I 

Edw.  Lord  Warwick,  on  thy  shoulder  will ! 

I  lean;  ; 

And  when  thou  fail'st, — ^as  God  forbid  the; 

hour! —  190; 

Must  Edward  fall,  which  peril  heaven  for-; 

fend!»  ^ 

War.  No  longer  Earl  of  March,  but  Duke  > 

of  York:  j 

The  next  d^ree^^  is  England's  royal  throne;  ^ 
For  King  of  England  shalt  thou  be  prodaim'd  / 
In  every  borough  as  we  pass  along; 
And  he  that  throws  not  up  his  cap  for  joy,  ( 
Shall  for  the  fault  make  forfeit  of  his  head.  ^ 
King   Edward,  —  valiant  Richard, — Monta- ; 

gwe,—  I 

Stay  we  no  longer,  dreaming  of  renown,      199^; 

But  sound  the  trumpets,  and  about  our  task,  i 

Rich.  Then,  Clifford,  were  thy  heart  as  hard; 

as  steel, —  ? 

As  thou  hast  shown  it  flinty  by  thy  deeds, —  ; 

I  come  to  pierce  it,  or  to  give  thee  mine.  / 

Edw.    Then  strike  up  drums: — Gkxi  and^ 

Saint  George  for  us!  ^ 


Enter  a  Me$$enger. 


War.  How  now!  what  news? 

Mess.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  sends  you  word 
by  me  ^ 

The  queen  is  coming  with  a  puissant  ^^  host,    ;, 
And  craves  your  company  for  speedy  counsel  i 


•  Stay,  stand  his  ground. 
!•  DeffToe,  step. 
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»  Forfand,  avert 
11  PuismuU,  mighty 
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ACT  II.  Soene  2. 


KING  HENRY  VL— PART  III. 


ACT  II.  Seme  i. 


<  War,  Why,  then  it  sorts,^  brave  warriore: 

<  let 's  away.  [Exeunt,  ] 

Scene  IL    Before  the  gates  of  York, 

FlourisL  EiUer  Kino  Henry,  Queen  Mar- 
garet, the  Prince  op  Wales,  Clifford, 
and  Northumberland,  with  Forces, 

Q.  Mar.  Welcome,  my  lord,  to  this  brave 
town  of  York. 
Yonder 's  the  head  of  that  arch-enemy 
That  sought  to  beencompass'd  with  your  crown: 
Doth  not  the  object  cheer  your  heart,  my  lord? 
K,  Hen.  Ay,  as  the  rocks  cheer  them  that 
fear  their  wreck: — 
To  see  this  sight,  it  irks'  my  very  soul. — 
Withhold  revenge,  dear  Grod!  'tis  not  my 

fault. 
Nor  wittingly'  have  I  infringed  my  vow. 

Clif,  My  gracious  liege,  this  too  much  lenity 
And  harmful  pity  must  be  laid  aside.  10 

To  whom  do  lions  cast  their  gentle  looks? 
Not  to  the  beast  that  would  usurp  their  den. 
J  [Whose  hand  is  that  the  forest  bear  doth  lick  ? 
:^  Not  his  that  spoils*  her  young  before  her  face. 
'  Who  scapes  the  lurking  serpent's  mortal  sting? 
^  Not  he  that  sets  his  foot  upon  her  back. 
^^  The  smallest  worm  will  turn,  being  trodden  on, 
'And  doves  will  peck  in  safeguard  of  tlieir 
/         brood.] 

Ambitious  York  did  level  ^  at  thy  crown,      19 
Thou  smiling  while  he  knit  his  angry  brows: 
He,  but  a  duke,  would  have  his  son  a  king, 
And  raise  his  issue,  like  a  loving  sire; 
Thou,  being  a  king,  bless'd  with  a  goodly  son, 
Didst  yield  consent  to  disinherit  him, 
Which  argu'd  thee  a  most  unloving  father. 


Q  Unreasonable •  creatures  feed  their  young; 


^And  though  man's  face  be  fearful  to  their 

i        eyes, 

<  Yet,  in  protection  of  their  tender  ones, 

^Who  hath  not  seen  them,  even  with  those 

i        wings 

5  Which  sometime  they  have  us'd  in  fearfuF 

]         flight,  so 

1  Sorts,  softs,  is  well  *  Irk$,  vexei. 

•  Wittingly t  designed! j.  *  Spoilt,  despoils  her  of. 

*  Lsvel,  aim.  *  UnrtatonabU,  imtional,  brute. 
'  Fearful,  timorous. 
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Make  war  with  him  that  dimb'd  unto  their 

nest,  81' 

Offering  their  own  lives  in  their  young's  de- ' 

fence? 
For  shame,  my  Hege,  nmke  them  your  preoe-' 

dent!  ] 
Were  it  not  pity  that  this  goodly  boy 
Should  lose  his  birthright  by  his  father's  fault, 
And  long  hereafter  say  unto  his  child, 
"What  my  great-grandfather  and  grandsire  got 
My  careless  father  fondly®  gave  awa}^"? 
Ah,  what  a  shame  were  this!     Look  on  the 

boy; 
And  let  his  manly  face,  which  promiseth     40 
Successful  fortune,  steel  thy  melting  heart 
To  hold  thine  own,  and  leave  thine  own  with 

him. 
K,  Hen,  Full  well  hath  Qiffoi^  pky'd  the 

orator. 
Inferring*  arguments  of  mighty  force. 
But,  Clifford,  tell  me,  didst  thou  never  hear 
That  things  ill-got  had  ever  bad  success?*® 
[And  happy  always  was  it  for  that  son  ( 

Whose  father  for  his  hoarding  went  to  hell?]- 
I  'U  leave  my  son  my  virtuous  deeds  behind; 
And  would  my  father  had  left  me  no  morel 
For  all  the  rest  is  held  at  such  a  rate  5i 

As  brings  a  thousand-fold  more  care  to  keep 
Than  in  possession  any  jot  erf  pleasure. — 
Ah,  cousin  York!  would  thy  best  friends  did 

know 
How  it  doth  grieve  me  that  thy  head  is  here  I 
Q.  Mar.  My  lord,  cheer  up  your  spirits:  our 

foes  are  nigh. 
And  this  soft  courage"  makes  your  followers 

faint 
You  promis'd  knighthood  to  our  forward  son: 
Unsheathe  your  sword,  and  dub  him  pre- 
sently."— 
Edward,  kneel  down.  60 

A'.  Hen,  Edward  ^lantagenet, arise  a  knight; 
And  learn  this  lesson,— draw  thy  sword  in 

right. 
Prince.  My  gracious  father,  by  your  kingly 

leave, 
I  '11  draw  it  as  apparent"  to  the  crown. 
And  in  that  quarrel  use  it  to  the  death. 

»  Fondly,  foolishlj.  » Inferring,  adducing. 

10  Sueceet,  issue,  luck,     i^  Sqt^  courage,  mild  dispodtton. 
"  PretenUy,  at  once.      >•  Apparent,  i,e,  heir  appiureni 
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CUf.  Why,  that  is  spoken  like  a  toward  ^ 
prince.  60 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess,  Royal  commanders,  be  in  readiness: 
For  with  a  band  of  thirty  thousand  men 
Comes  Warwick,  backing  of    the  Duke  of 

York; 
And  in  the  towns,  as  they  do  march  along,  70 
Proclaims  him  king,  and  many  fly  to  him: 
Dan^aign  your  battle,'  for  they  are  at  hand. 
Clif,  I  would  your  highness  would  depart 
the  field: 
The  queen  hath  be  3tsucc3ss  when  you  areabsent. 
^.  Mar,  Ay,  good  my  lord,  and  leave  us  to 

our  fortune. 
K.  lien.  Why,  that's  my  fortune  too;  there- 
fore I  '11  stay. 
North.  Be  it  with  resolution,  then,  to  fight 
Prince,  My  royal  father,  cheer  these  noble 
lords. 
And  hearten  those  that  fight  in  your  defence: 
Unsheathe    your  sword,   good    father;    cry, 
'* Saint  George!"  so 

March.  Enter  Edward,  George,  Richard, 
Warwick,  Norfolk,  Montague,  and  Sol- 
diers. 

Eclic.  Now,  perjur'd  Henry!  wilt  thou  kneel 
for  grace, 
And  set  thy  diadem  upon  my  head; 
Or  bide  the  mortal  fortune  of  the  field  ?3 
Q.  Mar.  Go,  rate  thy  minions,  proud  insult- 
ing boy! 
Becomes  it  thee  to  be  thus  bold  in  terms 
Before  thy  sovereign  and  thy  lawful  king? 
Edw.  I  am  his  king,  and  he  should  bow  his 
knee; 
I  was  adopted  heir  by  his  consent: 
Since  when,  his  oath  is  broke;  for,  as  I  hear, 
You,  that  are  king,  though  he  do  wear  the 
crown,  00 

Have  caus'd  him,  by  new  act  of  parliament. 
To  blot  out  me,  and  put  his  own  son  in. 

Clif,  And  reason  too: 
Who  should  succeed  the  father  but  the  son? 


1  Toward,  forward,  apt 

*  Darraign  pour  battle,  marshal  your  troopa. 

*  Bide  the  mertal  fortwu  q^  the  field,  await  tha  deadly 
buaid  of  batik. 


Rich.  Are  you  there,  butcher? — O,  I  cannot 
speak!  95. 

Clif.  Ay,  crook-back,  here  I  stand  to  an- 
swer thee, 
Or  any  he*  the  proudest  of  thy  sort* 
Rich.  T  was  you  that  kill'd  young  Rutland,. 

was  it  not? 
Clif.  Ay,  and  old  York,  and  yet  not  satis- 
fied. 
Rich,  For  God's  sake,  lords,  give  signal  to 
the  fight  100 

War.  What  say'st  thou,  Henry,  wilt  thou 

yield  the  crown? 
Q.  Mar.  Why,  how  now,  long-tongu'd  War- 
wick! dare  you  speak  ? 
When  you  and  I  met  at  Saint  Alban's  last. 
Your  legs  did  better  service  than  your  hands. 
}yar.  Then  't  was  my  turn  to  fly,  and  now 

't  is  thine. 
Clif.  You  said  so  much  before,  and  yet  you 

fled. 
War.  T  was  not  your  valgur,  Cliflford,  drove 

me  thence. 
North.  No,  nor  your  manhood  that  durst 

make  you  stay. 
Rich.  Northumberland,  I  hold  thee  rever- 
ently.* 
Break  off  the  parle;  for  scarce  I  can  refrain 
The  execution  of  my  big-swoln  heart  111 

Upon  that  Clifford,  that  cruel  child-killer. 
Clif.  I  slew  thy  father, — call'st  thou  him  a 

chUd? 
Rich.  Ay,  like  a  dastard  and  a  treacherous, 
coward. 
As  thou  didst  kill  our  tender  brother  Rut- 
land; 
But  ere  sun  set  I  Ml  make  thee  curse  the  deed. 
K,  Hoi.  Have  done  with  words,  my  lords,. 

and  hear  me  speak. 
Q,  Mar,  Defy  them,  then,  or  else  hold  close 

thy  lips. 
A'  Hen,   I  prithee,  give  no  limits  to  my 
tongue: 
I  am  a  king,  and  privileged  to  speak.  120 

Clif.  My  liege,  the  wound  that  bred  this, 
meeting  here 
Cannot  be  cur'd  by  words;  therefore  be  stilL 

*  He=zmwL  <  Sort,  set,  faction. 

*  /  hold  thee  reverently,  i,e.  1  have  reapect  for  yoiL 
(though  not  lor  these  others^ 
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Rich,   Then,   executioner,    unaheathe    thy 

sword:  123 

By  him  that  made  us  all,  I  am  resolved  ^ 

That  Clifford's  manhood  lies  upon  his  tongue. 

^     Edw,  [  Say,  Henry,  shall  I  have  my  right, 

;        or  no? 

^A  thousand  men  have  broke  their  fasts  to- 

\        ^7 

'That  ne'er  shall  dine  imless  thou  yield  the 
/        crown. 

^  War,  If  thou  deny,  their  blood  upon  thy 
{         head! 

( For  York  in  justice  puts  his  armour  on.       lao 
Prince,  If  that  be  right  which  Warwick 
^         says  is  right, 

<;  There  is  no  wrong,  but  every  thing  is  right. 
{     RicL  Whoever  got  thee,  there  thy  mother 
<         stands; 

\  For,  well  I  wot,  thou  hast  thy  mother's  tongue. 
\  Q,  Mar,  But  thou  art  neither  like  thy  sire 
\        nor  dam; 

)But  like  a  foul  mis-shapen  stfgmatic,' 
^  Mark'd  by  the  Destinies  to  be  avoided, 
^As  venom  toads,  or  lizards'  dreadful  stings. 
]     Rich,  Iron  of  Naples  hid  with  English  gilt, 
/Whose  father  bears  the  title  of  a  king, —    140 
^  As  if  a  channel'  should  be  call'd  the  sea, — 
iSham'st  thou  not,^  knowing  whence  thou  art 
)         extraught,* 

>To  let  thy  tongue  detect*  thy  base -bom 
\         heart? 

>  Edw,  A  wisp  of  straw  were  worth  a  thou- 
)        sand  crowns, 

>  To  make  this  shameless  callet^  know  herself. — 
{ Helen  of  Greece  was  fairer  far  than  thou, 

/  Although  thy  husband  may  be  Menelaus; 
/  And  ne'er  was  Agamemnon's  brother  wrong'd 
?  By  that  false  woman  as  this  king  by  thee. 
/  His  father  revell'd  in  the  heart  of  France,    150 
^  And  tam'd  the  king,  and  made  the  dauphin 
f         stoop; 

^  And  had  he  match'd  according  to  his  state, 
^He  might  have  kept  that  glory  to  this  day; 
^  But  when  he  took  a  beggar  to  his  bed, 
(And  grac'd  thy  poor  sire  with  his  bridal-day, 

1  Rewlv'd,  convinced. 

>  Stifpnatic,  one  marked  (by  def  ormityX 

s  Channtlt  gutter. 

*  Sham'H  thou  not^ut  thoa  not  Mharaed. 

*  Whenoe  thou  art  extraught,  of  what  parentage  tlmu 
art  •  Detect,  betray.  '  CaUet,  strumpet 
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Even  then  that  sunshine  brew'd  a  shower  for> 

him,  166  > 

That  wash'd  his  father's  fortunes  forth  of> 

France, 
And  heap'd  sedition  on  his  crown  at  home. 
For  what  hath  broach'd^  this  tumult  but  thy 

pride? 
Hadst  thou  been  meek,  our  title  still  had 

slept;  100 ; 

And  we,  in  pity  of  the  gentle  king, 
Had  slipp'd'  our  claim  until  another  age.         ^ 
Geo,  But  when  we  saw  our  smishine  made  ^ 

thy  spring,  ; 

And  that  thy  summer  bred  us  no  increase,      , 
We  set  the  axe  to  thy  usurping  root;  ' 

And  though  the  edge  hath  something  hit  our- ; 

selves. 
Yet,  know  thou,  since  we   have  begun  to> 

strike. 
Well  never  leave *^  till  we  have  hewn  thee) 

down, 
Or  bath'd  thy  growing  with  our  heated  bloods. ', 

Edw.  And,  in  this  resolution,  I  defy  thee; 
Not  willing  any  longer  conference,  ]  i7i 

Since  thou  deniest  ^^  the  gentle  king  to  speak. — 
Sound   trumpets !  —  let  our    bloody  colours 

wave  I — 
And  either  victory,  or  else  a  grave. 
Q,  Mar,  Stay,  Edward. 
Edw,  No,  wrangling  woman,  we  11  no  longer 

stay: 
These  words  will  cost  ten  thousand  lives  this 

day.  [Exeunt, 

[  Scene  III.  A  fidd  of  battle  between  Towton  ^ 
and  Saxton,  ^ 

I 

Alarums:  excursioM,    Enter  Warwick.      < 

War,  Forspent"  with  toil,  as  runners  with< 

a  race,  > 

I  lay  me  down  a  little  while  to  breathe;  i 

[Seats  himself, ) 

For  strokes  receiVd,  and  many  blows  repaid,  / 

Have  robb'd  my  strong-knit  sinews  of  their? 

strength,  ? 

And,  spite  of  spite,  needs  must  I  rest  awhile,  i 


8  Broaeh'd,  le,  let  looee. 
»  SUpp'd,  let  pan. 
"  Deniest,  forbiddeit 


10  Leave,  ceaae,  rest 
M  Forepent,  worn  out 
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^  EfUer  Edward,  running. 

!Edw,  Smile,  gentle  heaven  1  or  strike,  un- 
gentle death! 
For  this  world  frowns,  and  Edward's  sun  is 
;         clouded. 

>      War.  [Risifig]  How  now,  my  lord!  what 
?         hap?*  what  hope  of  good? 

(  Enter  George. 

\     Geo,  Our  hap  is  loss,  our  hope  but  sad  de- 
spair; 
Our  ranks  are  broke,  and  ruin  follows  us:     lo 
What  counsel  give  you?  whither  shall  we  fly? 
Edw.  Bootless  is  flight,  —  they  follow  us 
with  wings; 
(.  And  weak  we  are,  and  cannot  shun  pursuit. 

( 

( 


Enter  Richard. 

j;  Rich.  Ah,  Warwick,  why  hast  thou  with- 
^         drawn  thyself? 

^Thy  brother's  blood  the  thirsty  earth  hath 
^         drunk, 

^Broach'd'  with  the  steely  point  of  Clifford's 
[         lance; 

;  And,  in  the  very  pangs  of  death,  he  cried, 
\  Like  to  a  dismal  clangor  heard  from  far, 
^"Warwick,  revenge!    brother,  revenge  my 
J         death!" 

;  So,  underneath  the  belly  of  their  steeds,  20 
(Thsit  stain'd  their  fetlocks  in  his  smoking 
\         blood, 

f  The  noble  gentleman  gave  up  the  ghost 
^      War.  Then  let  the  earth  be  drunken  with 
/         our  blood: 

1 1 11  kill  my  horse,  because  I  will  not  fly. 
\  Why  stand  we  like  soft-hearted  women  here, 
^Wailing  our  losses,  whiles  the  foe  doth  rage; 
( And  look  upon,'  as  if  the  tragedy 
Were  play'd  in  jest  by  counterfeiting  actors? 
'  Here  on  my  knee  I  vow  to  God  above, 
( I  '11  never  pause  again,  never  stand  still,       so 
J  Till  either  death  hath  clos'd  these  eyes  of 


mine, 
Or  fortune  given  me  measure  of  revenge. 
Edw.  O  Warwick,  I  do  bend  my  knee  with 
thine; 


I  Hap,  fortune.  s  Broaeh*dt  thed 

s  Look  upon,  look  on. 
VOL.  IL 


And  in  this  vow  do  chain  my  soul  to  thine! — J 
And,  ere  my  knee  rise  from  the  earth's  cold  > 

face,  85  i 

I  throw  my  hands,  mine  eyes,  my  heart  to . 

thee,  / 

Thou  setter-up  and  plucker-down  of  kings,  i 
Beseeching  thee,  if  with  thy  will  it  stands^  > 
That  to  my  foes  this  body  must  be  prey,  / 

Yet  that  thy  brazen  gates  of  heaven  may 

ope,  40 

And  give  sweet  passage  to  my  sinful  soul  I — 
[Risififf]  Now,  lords,  take  leave  until  we  meet 

again. 
Where'er  it  be,  in  heaven  or  in  earth. 
Rich.  Brother,  give  me  thy  hand; — and, 

gentle  Warwick,  J 

Let  me  embrace  thee  in  my  weary  arms:         ^ 

I,  that  did  never  weep,  now  melt  with  woe     ] 

That  winter  should  cut  off  our  spring-time  so. ' 

War.  Away,    a-way!      Once    more,   sweet' 

lords,  farewell.  ^ 

Geo.  Yet  let  us  all  together  to  our  troops,    ' 

And  give  them  leave  to  fly  that  will  not^ 

stay:*  50^ 

And  call  them  pillars  that  will  stand  to  us: 
And,  if  we  thrive,  promise  them  such  rewards ; 
As  victors  wear  at  the  Olympian  games:  ) 

This  may    plant  courage  in  their  quailing/ 

breasts;  / 

For  yet  is  hope  of  life  and  victory. — 
Forslow**  no  longer,  make  we  hence  amain. 

[Exeunt.'2  ( 

Scene  IV.     A  nother  part  of  the  fidd. 

Ejccursions.    Enter  Richard  and  Clifford 
from  opposite  sides. 

Rich,   Now,  Clifford,  I'^ve  singled  thee 

alone: 
Suppose  this  arm  is  for  the  Duke  of  York, 
And  this  for  Rutland;  both  bound  to  revenge, 
Wert  thou  environ'd  with  a  brazen  wall 
Clif.  Now,  Richard,  I  am  with  thee  here 

alone: 
This  is  the  hand  that  stabb'd  thy  father  York; 
And  this  the  hand  that  slew  thy  brother 

Rutland ; 


*  If  with  thy  wiU  it  utands,  if  it  is  according  to  thy  will. 

*  Stay,  ue.  stand  their  ground.  *  Forslow,  delay. 
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And  here 's  the  heart  that  triumphB  in  their 
deaths,  8 

And  cheers  these  hands  that  slew  thy  sire  and 
brother, 


( 


y 


Itifk,  Mow,  CUflbrd,  I  haT6  dngled  thee  aloocHAct  U.  4.  L) 


10 


To  execute  the  like  upon  thyself ; 
And  so,  have  at  thee ! 

[They  fight,     Warwick  enters;  Clifford  flies. 
130 


Rich,  Nay,  Warwick,  single  out  some  other 
chase;  12 

For  I  myself  will  hunt  this  wolf  to  death. 

[Ejseunt. 

Scene  V.     Another  pari  of  the  fidd. 

Alarums,    Enter  KiKO  Hbnrt. 

K.  Hen,  This  battle  fares  like  to  the  morn- 
ing's war, 
When  dying  clouds  contend  with  growing 

light, 
What  time  the  shepherd,  blowing  of  his  nails, 
Can  neither  call  it  perfect  day  nor  night 
Now  sways  it  this  way,  like  a  mighty  sea 
Forc'd  by  the  tide  to  combat  with  the  wind; 
Now  sways  it  that  way,  like  the  selfsame  sea 
Forc'd  to  retire  by  fury  of  the  wind: 
Sometime  the  flood  prevails,  and  then  the 

wind; 
Now  one  the  better,  then  another  best;         10 
Both  tugging  to  be  victors,  breast  to  breast. 
Yet  neither  conqueror  nor  conquered: 
So  is  the  equal  poise  of  this  felP  war. 
Here  on  this  molehill  will  I  sit  me  down. 
To  whom  God  will,  there  be  the  victory  I 
For  Margaret  my  queen,  and  Cliiford  too. 
Have  chid  me  from  the  battle;  swearing  both 
They  prosper  best  of  all  when  I  am  thence. 
Would  I  were  dead !  if  God's  good  will  were 
so;  19 

For  what  is  in  this  world  but  grief  and  woe? 
O  God !  methinks  it  were  a  happy  life. 
To  be  no  better  than  a  homely  swain; 
To  sit  upon  a  hill,  as  I  do  now, 
To  carve  out  dials  quaintly,'  point  by  point, 
Thereby  to  see  the  minutes  how  they  run, — 
How  many  make  the  hour'  full  complete; 
How  many  hours  bring  about  the  day; 
How  many  days  will  finish  up  the  year; 
How  many  years  a  mortal  man  may  live. 
[When  tJiis  is  known,  then  to  divide  the' 
times, —  80^ 

So  many  hours  must  I  tend  my  flock;  > 

So  many  hours  must  I  take  my  rest;  > 

So  many  hours  must  I  contemplate;  ^ 

I  Fell,  fierce.  «  Quaintly^  cunningly,  nrtfully. 

s  Hour,  pronounced  as  a  dissyllable  throughout  this 
passage. 
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So  many  hours  mnflt  I  sport  myself ;  S4 

So  many  days  my  ewes  have  been  with  young; 
So  many  weeks  ere  the  poor  fools  will  ean;^ 
So  many  years  ere  I  shall  shear  the  fleece : 
So  minutes,  hours,  days,  weeks,  months,  and 

years, 
Piass'd  over  to  the  end  they  were  created, 
Would  bring  white  hairs  unto  a  quiet  grave.^ 
Ah,  what  a  life  were  this!  how  sweet!  how 
lovely!  4i 

Gives  not  the  hawthorn  bush  a  sweeter  shade 
To  shepherds  looking  on  their  silly'  sheep, 
Than  doth  a  rich-embroider'd  canopy 
To  kings  that  fear  their  subjects'  treachery? 

;[|0,  yes,  it  doth;  a  thousand-fold  it  doth. 

^And   to  conclude,  —  the  shepherd's  homely 
curds, 

,  His  cold  thin  drink'  out  of  his  leather  bottle, 

.  His  wonted  sleep  under  a  fresh  tree's  shade. 
All  which  secure*  and  sweetly  he  enjoys,      50 
Is  far  beyond  a  prince's  delicates, 
His  viands  sparkling  in  a  golden  cup. 
His  body  couched  in  a  curious*  bed. 
When  care,  mistrust,  and   treason  wait  on 

.         him.] 

AlaruiTis.     Enter  a  Lancattnan  Soldier, 
hritiging  in  a  dead  body. 

L,  SoL    111  blows  the  wind   that    profits 

nobody. 
This  man,  whom  hand  to  hand  I  slew  in  fight. 
May  be  possessed  with*  some  store  of  crowns; 
And  I,  tiiat  haply  ^  take  them  from  him  now, 
Alay  yet  ere  night  yield  both  my  life  and  them 
I'o  some  man  else,  as  this  dead  man  doth 

me. —  60 

Who 's  this? — O  God!  it  is  my  father's  face. 
Whom  in  this  conflict  I  unwares  have  kill'd. 
O  heavy®  times,  begetting  such  events! 
From  London  by  the  king  was  I  press'd  forth; 
My  father,  being  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  man. 
Came  on  the  part  of  York,  press'd  by  his 

master; 
And  I,  who  at  his  hands  receiv'd  my  life, 
Have  by  my  hands  of  life  bereaved  him. — 

1  Ban,  bring  forth  young.        '  SUly,  simple,  harmless. 

*  Thin  drink,  small  beer.         *  Secure,  without  care. 

*  CuriouM,  elegant,  handsome. 

*  Poeeemed  with,  possessed  of. 

Y  Haply,  by  chance.  •  Ueacp,  grierous. 


Pardon  me,  God,  I  knew  not  what  I  did! — 
And  pardon,  father,  for  I  knew  not  thee! — 
My  tears  shall  wipe  away  these  bloody  marks; 
And  no  more  words  till  they  have  flow'd  their 
fill  72 

A".   Hen,   O  piteous  spectacle!    O  bloody 
times! 
Whiles  lions  war  and  battle  for  their  dens. 
Poor  harmless  lambs  abide ^  their  enmity.— 


r.&rf. 


It  ii  mii.e  only  wm  !H Ad  ti.  B.  n.) 


Weep,  wretched  man,  I'll  aid  thee  tear  for 

tear; 
And  let  our  hearts  and  eyes,  like  civil  war. 
Be  blind  with  tears,  and  break  o'ercharg'd 

with  grief. 


»  Abide,  snffer  for. 
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ACT  II.  Scene  5. 


KING  HENRY  VL— PART  III. 


ACT  II.  Scene  6. 


Enter  on  the  other  side  a  Yorkist  Soldier, 
bringing  in  a  dead  body, 

Y,  Sol,  Thou  that  so  stoutly  hast  resisted  me, 
Give  me  thy  gold,  if  thou  hast  any  gold;       so 
For  I  have  bought  it  with  an  hundred  blows. — 
But  let  me  see:  is  this  our  foeman's  face? 
Ah,  no,  no,  no,  it  is  mine  only  son ! 
Ah,  boy,  if  any  life  be  left  in  thee, 
Throw  up  thine  eye  I  see,  see  what  showers 

arise, 
Blown  with  the  windy  tempest  of  my  heart, 
Upon  thy  wounds,  that  kill  mine  eye  and 

heart! — 
O,  pity,  God,  this  miserable  age! — 
What  stratagems,^  how  fell,*  how  butcherly. 
Erroneous,  mutinous,  and  unnatural,  90 

This  deadly  quarrel  daily  doth  beget! 
)[  O  boy,  thy  father  gave  thee  life  too  soon, 
>  And  hath  bereft  thee  of  thy  life  too  late!  ] 
K,  Hen,  Woe  above  woe!  grief  more  than 
common  grief! 
O  that  my  death  would  stay  these  ruthful 

deeds ! — 
O,  pity,  pity,  gentle  heaven,  pity ! — 
The  red  rose  and  the  white  are  on  his  face, 
The  fatal  colours  of  our  striving  houses: 
^ [The  one  his  purple  blood  right  well  resembles ; 
sThe  other  his  pale  cheek,  methinks,  present- 
)        eth:']  100 

Wither  one  rose,  and  let  the  other  flourish; 
If  you  contend,  a  thousand  lives  must  wither. 
Z.  Sol,  How  will  my  mother  for  a  father's 
death 
Take  on  with  me,^  and  ne'er  be  satisfied ! 
Y,  Sol.  How  will  my  wife  for  slaughter  of 
my  son 
Shed  seas  of  tears,  and  ne'er  be  satisfied ! 
K,  Hen,   How  will  the  country  for  these 
woeful  chances 
Misthink^  the  king,  and  not  be  satisfied ! 
L,  Sol.  Was  ever  son  so  ru'd  a  father's  death? 
F.  Sol,  Was  ever  father  so  bemoan'd  his  son? 
K.  Hen.  Was  ever  king  so  griev'd  for  sub- 
jects' woe?  Ill 
Much  is  your  sorrow;  mine  ten  times  so  much. 

1  Stratoffemi,  fttrocitiet.  >  />ett,  crueL 

•  PretenUth,  represeuU. 

*  Take  on  wUh  me,  le.be  violently  angry  with  roe. 
«  Miithinkt  i.e.  misjudge. 
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L.  yol.  I'll  bear  thee  hence,  where  I  may 
weep  my  fill  [Exit  with  the  body. 

Y.  Sol.  These  arms  of  mine  shall  be  thy 
winding-sheet; 
My  heart,  sweet  boy,  shall  be  thy  sepulchre,?— 
For  from  my  heart  thine  image  ne'er  shall  go; 
Q  My  sighing  breast  shall  be  thy  funeral  bell;  > 
And  so  obsequious^  will  thy  father  be. 
E'en  for  the  loss  of  thee,  having  no  more. 
As  Priam  was  for  all  his  valiant  sons.  ^       120 
I  '11  bear  thee  hence ;  and  let  them  fight  that 

will. 
For  I  have  murder'd  where  I  should  not  kill. 
[Eant  with  the  body. 
K.  Hen.  Sad-hearted  men,  much  overgone' 
with  care. 
Here  sits  a  king  more  woeful  than  you  are. 

Alarums:  excursions.  jBw/ctQueen  Maroarbt, 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  Exeter. 

Prince.  Fly,  father,  fly!  for  all  your  friends 
are  fled. 
And  Warwick  rages  like  a  chafed  bull: 
Away!  for  death  doth  hold  us  in  pursuit 
Q.   Mar.    Mount  you,  my  lord;   towards 
Berwick  post  amain: 
Edward  and  Richard,  like  a  brace  of  grey- 
hounds 
Having  the  fearful  flying  hare  in  sight,       130 
With  fiei7  eyes  sparkling  for  very  wrath. 
And  bloody  steel  grasp'd  in  their  ireful  hands, 
Are  at  our  backs;  and  therefore  hence  amain. 
Exe.  Away!  for  vengeance  comes  along  with 
them: 
Nay,  stay  not  to  expostulate, — make  speed; 
Or  else  come  after:  I  '11  away  before. 

K.  Hen.   Nay,   take  me  with   thee,  good 
sweet  Exeter: 
Not  that  I  fear  to  stay,  but  love  to  go 
Whither  the  queen  intends.   Forward;  away! 

[Exeunt, 

Scene  VL     A  nother  part  of  the  fidd. 
A  loud  alarum.    Enter  Clifford,  wounded. 

Clif.  Here  bums  my  candle  out, — ay,  here 
it  dies. 


*  So  obeequioua,  i.e.  as  great  a  mouraer. 
'  Overgone,  overcome. 
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ACT  II.  Soene  6. 


KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  III. 


ACT  II.  Scene  6. 


Which,  whiles  it  lasted,  gave  King  Henry 
light  2 

O  Lancaster,  I  fear  thy  overthrow 

More  than  my  body's  parting  with  my  soul! 
iZMy  love  and  fear  glu'd  many  friends  to  thee; 
j  And,  now  I  fall,  that  tough  commixture^  melts, 
impairing  Henry,  strengthening  misproud^ 
i        York.] 

The  common  people  swarm  like  summer  flies; 

And  whither  fly  the  gnats  but  to  the  sun?     9 


And  who  shines  now  but  Henr/s  enemies? 
[  O  Phoebus,  hadst  thou  never  given  consent 
That  Pha^thon  should  check  thy  fiery  steeds,  \ 
Thy  burning  car  never  had  scorch'd  the  earth!  ^ 
And,  Henry,  hadst  thou  swa/d^  as  kings  ^ 

should  do. 
Or  as  thy  father  and  his  father  did. 
Giving  no  ground  unto  the  house  of  York, 
I  and  ten  thousand  in  this  luckless  realm 
Had  left  no  mourning  widows  for  our  deaths;  ^ 


CUf.  Come.  York  and  Richard,  Warwick  and  the  reatHAct  ii.  6.  K.) 


;And  thou  this  day  hadst  kept  thy  chair  ^  in 
}        peace.  19 

For  what  doth  cherish  weeds  but  gentle  air? 

And  what  makes  robbers  bold  but  too  much 
lenity?—] 

Bootless  are   plaints,  and    cureless   are  my 
wounds; 

No  way  to  fly,  nor  strength  to  hold  out  flight: 

The  foe  is  merciless,  and  will  not  pity; 

QFor  at  their  hands  I  have  deserved  no  pity. 
'.The  air  hath  got  into  my  deadly  wounds, 

1  Commixture,  Le.  alliance,  coalilion. 

s  Migproud,  wrongly  proud. 

s  Steay'd,  raled.  *  Chair,  throne 


And  much  effuse*  of  blood  doth  make  me; 

faint — ]  27^ 

Come,  York  and  Richard,  Warwick  and  the 

rest; 
I   stabb'd  your  father's  bosoms, — split  my 

breast.  [Faints. 

Alarum  and  retreat.  Enter  Edward,  George, 
Richard,  Montague,  Warwick,  and 
Soldiers. 

Edvj.  Now  breathe  we,  lords:  good  fortune 
bids  us  pause,  so 

A  EffuM,  x.e.  loss. 
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ACT  II.  Scene  «. 


KING  HENRY  VL^PART  IIL 


ACT  II.  8eeM  C 


And  smooth  the  frowns  of  war  with  peaceful 
looks. —  81 

^[Some  troops  pursaethe  bloody-minded  queen, 
<That  led  calm  Henry,  though  he  were  a  king, 
<  As  doth  a  sail,  fill'd  with  a  fretting^  gust, 
t  Command  an  argosy*  to  stem  the  wavea  ] 
But  think  you,  lords,  that  Clifford  fled  with 
them? 
War,  No,  'tis  impossible  he  should  escape; 
For,  though  before  his  face  I  speak  the  words. 
Your  brother  Richard  mark'd  him  for  the 

grave: 
And  wheresoever  he  is,  he 's  surely  dead.       40 
[Clifford  groans,  and  dies. 
Edw,  Whose  soul  is  that  which  takes  her 

heavy  leave? 
RicL  A  deacUy  groan,  like  life  and  death's 

departing.^ 
Edw,  See  who  it  is :  and,  now  the  battle 's 
ended, 
If  friend  or  foe,  let  him  be  gently  us'd. 
RicL  Revoke  that  doom  of  mercy,  for  'tis 
Clifford; 
Who  not  contented*  that  he  lopp'd  the  branch 
In  hewing  Rutland  when  his  leaves  put  forth, 
But  set  his  murd'ring  knife  unto  the  root 
From  whence  that  tender  spray  did  sweetly 

spring,— 
I  mean  our  princely  father,  Duke  of  York,  fio 
War,  From  off  the  gates  of  York  fetch 
down  the  head. 
Your   father's   head,   which  Clifford  placed 

there; 
Instead  whereof  let  this  supply  the  room: 
Measure  for  measure  must  be  answered. 
Edw,  Bring  forth  that  fatal  screech-owl  to 
our  house,* 
That  nothing  sung  but  death  to  us  and  ours: 
)QNow  death  shall  stop  his  dismal  threafning 
}         sound, 

/  And  his  ill-boding  tongue  no  more  shall  speak.^ 
[Soldiers  bring  the  body  forward. 
]  Q  War.  I  think  his  imderstanding  is  bereft — 
^  Speak,  Clifford,  dost  thou  know  who  speaks 
)         to  thee? —  60 

1  Fretting,  mflliDg,  agitating. 

s  A  rgosy,  merchantman.  *  Departing,  separation. 

♦  Not  contented,  ie.  did  not  content  himself. 

•  That  fatal  sereech-oufl  to  our  house,  i.e.  that  screech- 
owl  so  fatal  to  our  family. 
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Dark  cloudy  death  o'ershades  Ids  beams  of 
life,  61 

And  he  nor  sees  nor  hears  us  what  we  say. 
Rick.  O  would  he  did !  and  so,  perhaps,  he 
doth: 
Tis  but  his  policy  •  to  counterfeit. 
Because  he  would  avoid  such  bitter  taunts 
Which  in  the  time  of  death  he  gave  our  father. ' 
Geo.  If  so  thou  think'st,  vex  him  with  eageH 

words. 
RicL  Clifford,  ask  mercy,  and  obtain  no 

grace. 
Edw.  Clifford,  repent  in  bootless  penitence. 
War.  Clifford,  devise  excuses  for  thy  faults. ' 
Geo.  While  we  devise  fell  tortures  for  thy 
faults.  71 ; 

Rich.  Thou  didst  love  York,  and  I  am  son ; 
to  York.  ; 

Edw.  Thou  pitied'st  Rutland;  I  will  pity; 
thee.  I 

Geo.  Where 's  Captain  Margaret,  to  fence  ^ 

you  now? 
War,  They  mock  thee,  Clifford :  swear  as ; 

thou  wast  wont. 
RicL  What,  not  an  oath?  nay,  then  the/ 
world  goes  hard  ^ 

When  Clifford  cannot  spare  his  friends  an/ 
oath. —  ^ 

I  know  by  that  he 's  dead;  and,  by  my  soul, 
If  this  right  hand  would  buy  two  hours' •  life. 
That  I  in  all  despite  ^^  might  rail  at  him,      80  ^ 
I  'd  chop  it  off;  and  with  the  issuing  blood     ^ 
Stifle  the  villain  whose  unstanched  Uiirst         ; 
York  and  young  Rutland  could  not  satisfy.]    ' 
War.   Ay,   but  he's  dead:    off  with   the 
traitor's  head. 
And  rear  it  in  the  place  your  father  stands.^* — 
And  now  to  London  with  triumphant  march,  * 
There  to  be  crowned  England's  royal  king. 
From  whence  shall  Warwick  cut  the  sea  to 

France, 
And  ask  the  Lady  Bona  for  thy  queen:        so 
So  shalt  thou  sinew  both  these  lands  together; 
And,  having  France  thy  friend,  thou  shalt  not 

dread 
The  scatter'd  foe  that  hopes  to  rise  again; 
For  though  they  cannot  greatly  sting  to  hurt, 

«  Policy,  cunning,     t  Eager,  biting.     •  Fence,  defend. 

9  Hours',  pronounced  as  a  dissyllabla 

10  Despite,  malice.  "  Stands,  i.e.  stands  in 
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ACT  III.  Soena  1. 


KING  HENRY  VL— PART  III. 


ACT  111.  Scene  1. 


Yet  look  to  have  them  buzz  t' offend  thine 
ears.  M 

^T  First  will  I  see  the  coronation; 
( And  then  to  Brittany  I  '11  cross  the  sea, 
'  T  effect  this  marriage,  so  it  please  my  lord.  ] 
Bdw.  Even  as  thou  wilt,  sweet  Warwick, 
let  it  be; 
For  in  thy  shoulder  do  I  build  my  seat, 
And  never  will  I  undertake  the  thing         lOO 
Wherein  thy  counsel  and  consent  is  wanting. — 


Richard,  I  will  create  thee  Duke  of  Gloeter;— 
And  George,  of  Clarence: — Warwick,  as  our- 

self,  108 

Shall  do  and  undo  as  him  pleaseth  best 
Bich.  Let  me  be  Duke  of  Clarence,  Greorge 

of  Gloster; 
For  Gloster's  dukedom  is  too  ominous. 

War.  Tut,  that 's  a  foolish  observation: 
Richard,  be  Duke  of  Gloster.   Now  to  London, 
To  see  these  honours  in  possession.     [Exeunt. 


ACT    III. 


Scene  I.     A  chase  in  the  north  of  England, 

Enter  two  Keepers  with  croa-bows  in  their  hands. 

First  Keep.  Under  this  thick-grown  brake' 
we  11  ahroad  onraetves; 
For  t^urough  this  lannd*  anon  the  deer  will 

come; 
$[  And  in  this  covert  will  we  make  our  stand, 
'Culling  the  principal  ci  all  the  deer.] 

tSec.  Keep.  1 11  stay  above  the  hill,  so  both 

may  shoot 
First  Keep.  That  cannot  be;  the  noise  of  thy 
croes-bow 
Will  scare  the  herd,  and  so  my  shoot  is  lost 
Here  stand  we  both,  and  aim  we  at  the  best: 
And,  for^  the  time  shall  not  seem  tedious, 
1 11  tell  thee  what  befel  me  on  a  day  lO 

In  this  self*  place  where  now  we  mean  to 
stand. 
iSec  Keep.  Here  comes  a  man;  let's  stay  till 
he  be  past 

Enter  Kino  Henry,  disguised,  with  a 
prayer-book. 

K.  Ben.  From  Scotland  am  I  stoFn,  even  of 
pure  love, 
To  greet  mine  own  land  with  my  wishful  sight 
No,  Harry,  Harry,  't  is  no  land  of  thine; 
Thy  place  is  fill'd,  thy  sceptre  wrung  from 

thee, 
Jf  Thy  balm  wash'd  off  wherewith  thou  wast 
'•        anointed: 


1  Brake,  thicket 
•  For,  so  that 


2  Lamid,  glade. 
*  Self,  same. 


No  bending  knee  will  call  thee  Caesar  now,] 
No  humble  suitors  press  to  speak  for  right. 
No,  not  a  man  comes  for  redress  ci  thee;      20 
For  how  can  I  help  them,  and  not  myself? 
First  Keep.  Ay,  here 's  a  deer  whose  skin  *8 
a  keeper's  fee: 
This  is  ihequondam  king;^  let's  seize  upon  him. 
K.  Hen.  Let  me  embrace  thee,  sour  adver- 
sity; 
For  wise  men  say  it  is  the  wisest  course. 
See.  Keep.  Why  linger  we?  let  us  lay  hands 

upon  him. 
First  Keep.  Forbear  awhile;  we'll  hear  a 

little  more. 
K.  Hen.   My  queen  and  son  are  gone  to 
France  for  aid; 
And,  83  I  hear,  the  great-commanding  War- 
wick 
Is  thither  gone,  to  crave  the  French  king's 
sister  30 

To  wife  for  Edward:  if  this  news  be  true, 
Poor  queen  and  son,  your  labour  is  but  lost; 
For  Warwick  is  a  subtle  orator. 
And  Louis  a  prince  soon  won  with  moving 

worda 
[By  this  account,  then,  Margaret  may  win  him ;  ^ 
For  she 's  a  woman  to  be  pitied  much: 
Her  sighs  will  make  a  batt'ry  in  his  breast; 
Her  tears  will  pierce  into  a  marble  heart; 
The  tiger  will  be  mild  whiles  she  doth  mourn; ^ 
And  Nero  will  be  tainted  with  remorse,"      40  s 
To  hear  and  see  her  plaints,  her  brinish  teara  \ 


A  Quondam  king,  ie.  former  king. 
«  Tainted  with  remorse,  touched  with  pity. 
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ACT  III.  Scene  1. 


KING   HENRY  VL— PART  III. 


ACT  III.  Scene  1. 


■  Ay,  but  she 's  come  to  beg;  Warwick,  to  give: 
■She,  on  his  left  side,  craving  aid  for  Henry; 
^  He,  on  his  right,  asking  a  wife  for  Edward. 
She  weeps,  and  says  her  Henry  is  deposed;  45 
'He  smiles,  and  says  his  Edward  is  install'd; 
That^  she,  poor  wretch,  for  grief  can  speak  no 

more; 
Wliiles  Warwick  tells  his  title,  smooths  tlie 
wrong, 


Inferreth'  arguments  of  mighty  strength,        ) 

And  in  conclusion  wins  the  king  from  her,  50? 

With  promise  of  his  sister,  and  what  else,        ? 

To  strengthen  and  support  King  Edward's^ 

place.  ( 

O  Margaret,  thus 't  will  be;  and  thou,  poor  soul,  5 

Art  then  forsaken,  as  thou  went'st  forlorn !  ]  , 

Sec.  Keep.  Say,  what  art  thou  that  talk'st 

of  kings  and  queens?  55 


See.  Keep.  8Hy,  whHt  nrt  thou  that  talk'st  of  kingt  and  queena?— <Aci  iii.  1.  85.) 


K.  Hen.  More  than  I  seem,  and  less  than  1 
was  born  to:  56 

A  man  at  least,  for  less  I  should  not  be; 
Agd  men  may  talk  of  kings,  and  why  not  I? 
Sec  Keep.  Ay,  but  tliou  talk'st  as  if  thou 

wert  a  king. 
K.  Hen.  Why,   so  I   am — in  mind;   and 
that 's  enough.  eo 

Sec.  Keep.  But,  if  thou  be  a  king,  where  is 

thy  crown  ? 
K.  Hen.  My  crown  is  in  my  heart,  not  on 
my  head; 
Not  deck'd  with  diamonds  and  Indian  stones, 


1  That,  so  that. 


«  Iv/erreth,  adduce* 


Nor  to  be  seen:    my  crown  is  call'd  con- 
tent,—  M 

A  crown  it  is  that  seldom  kings  enjoy. 

Sec.  Keep.  Well,  if  you  be  a  king  crown'd 
with  content, 

Your  crown  content  and  you  must  be  con- 
tented 

To  go  along  with  us;  for,  as  we  think, 

You  are  the  king  King  Edward  hath  depos'd; 

And  we  his  subjects,  sworn  in  all  allegiance,  7o 

Will  apprehend  you  as  his  enemy. 

K.  Hen.  But  did  you  never  swear,  and  break 

an  oath? 
Sec.  Keep.  No,  never  such  an  oath;  nor  will 
not  now. 
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ACT  III.  Scene  1. 


KING  HENBY  VT.— PART  III. 


ACT  III.  Soene  2. 


K,  Hen,  [Where  did  you  dwell  when  I  was 

King  of  England?  74 

Sec  Keep,  Here  in  this  country,  where  we 

now  remain. 
K,  Hen.    I   was   anointed    king  at  nine 
mouths  old; 
My  father  and  my  grandfather  were  kings; 
And  you  were  sworn  true  subjects  unto  me: 
And  tell  me,  then,  have  you  not  broke  your 

oaths? 
j     Fira  Keep.  No;  so 

( For  we  were  subjects  but  while  you  were  king. 
?  K.  Hen,  Why,  am  I  dead  ?  do  I  not  breathe 
<        a  man?] 

Ah,  simple  men,  you  know  not  what  you  swear ! 
Look,  as  I  blow  this  feather  from  my  face, 
And  as  the  air  blows  it  to  me  again, 
^Q  Obeying  with  my  wind  when  I  do  blow, 
/And  yielding  to  another  when  it  blows. 
Commanded  always  by  the  greater  gust;] 
Such  is  the  lightness  of  you  common  men.    89 
But  do  not  break  your  oaths;  for  of  that  sin 
My  mild  entreaty  shall  not  make  you  guilty. 
Go  where  you  will,  the  king  shall  be  com- 
manded; 
And  be  you  kings;  command,  and  1 11  obey. 
/     [  First  Keep.  We  are  true  subjects  to  the 
}         king.  King  Edward. 
f     K.  Hen.  So  would  you  be  again  to  Henry,* 
If  he  were  seated  as  King  Edward  ia  ] 
First  Keep.  We  charge  you,  in  God's  name, 
and  in  the  king's. 
To  go  with  us  unto  the  officers. 
K,  Hen,  In  God's  name,  lead;  your  king's 
name  be  obe^d : 
And  what  God  will,  that  let  your  king  per- 
form; 100 
And  what  he  will,  I  humbly  yield  unto. 

[Exeunt, 

Scene  II.     London,    A  room  in  the  palace. 

Enter  Kinq  Edward,  Gloster,  Clarence, 
and  Lady  Grey. 

K,  Edw,  Brother  of  Gloster,  at  Saint  Alban's 
field 
This  lady's  husband,  Sir  John  Grey,  was  slain. 
His  lands  then  seiz'd  on  by  the  conqueror: 

1  Henry,  pronounced  as  a  trisyllable. 


Her  suit  is  now  to  repossess  those  lands; 
Which  we  in  justice  cannot  well  deny, 
Because  in  quarrel  of  the  house  of  York 
The  worthy  gentleman  did  lose  his  life. 
Olo,  Your  highness  shall  do  well  to  grant 
her  suit; 
It  were  dishonour  to  deny  it  her. 
K,  Edw,  It  were  no  less;  but  yet  1 11  make 
a  pause.  lo 

GU).  [Aside  to  Clar.']  Yea,  is  it  so? 
I  see  the  lady  hath  a  thing  to  grant. 
Before  the  king  will  gfant  her  humble  suit 
Clar,  [Aside  to  Qlo."]  He  knows  the  game: 

how  true  he  keeps  the  wind ! 
Glo.  [Aside  to  Clar."]  Silence ! 
K.  Edw.  Widow,  we  will  consider  of  your 
suit; 
And  come  some  other  time  to  know  our  mind. 
L.  Grey.  Right  gi'acious  lord,  I  cannot  brook 
delay: 
May't  please  your  highness  to  resolve  me^ 

now; 
And  what  your  pleasure  is  shall  satisfy  me.  20 
Glo.  [Aside"]  Ay,  widow?  then  I '11  warrant 
you  all  your  lands, 
An  if  what  pleases  him  shall  pleasure  you. 
Q Fight  closer,  or,  good  faith,  you'll  catch  a^ 
blow. 
Clar.  [Aside  to  Glo.]  I  fear  her  not,  unless 

she  chance  to  fall 
Glo.  [Aside  to  Clar,]  God  forbid  that!  for; 
he  'U  take  vantages.  ]  i 

K,  Edw.   How  many  children  hast  thou, 

widow?  tell  me. 
[  Clar,  [Aside  to  Glo.]  I  think  he  means  to ; 
beg  a  child  of  her.  ^ 

Glo.  [Aside  to  Gar,]  Nay,  whip  me,  then;  ^ 
he  '11  rather  give  her  two.  ]  ;! 

L.  Grey.  Three,  my  most  gracious  lord.  . 
\Jjlo.  [Aside]  You  shall  have  foiu",  if  you  11^ 
be  rul'd  by  him.  ]  sO; 

K,  Edw,  'T  were  pity  they  should  lose  their 

father's  lands. 
L,  Grey.  Be  pitiful,  dread  lord,  and  grant 

it,  then. 
K.  Edw.  Lords,  give  us  leave  i^  I  '11  try  this 
widow's  wit. 


s  Re$olve  me,  give  me  an  answer. 
*  Give  us  leave,  i.e.  leave  us. 
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Olo,  [Aside]  Ay,  good  leave  have  you;  for 

you  will  have  leave,  84 

Till  youth  take  leave,  and  leave  you  to  the 

crutch.  [Retires  with  Clarence, 

K.  Edw,  Now  tell  me,  madam,  do  you  love 

your  children  I 
L,  Orey,  Ay,  full  as  dearly  as  I  love  myself. 
K,  Edw,  Ajid  would  you  not  do  much  to  do 

them  good? 
L.  Grey,  To  do  them  good,  I  would  sustain 

some  harm. 
K,  Edw,  Then  get  y6ur  husband's  lands,  to 

do  them  good.  40 

•//.  Grey,  Therefore  I  came  unto  your  majesty. 
K,  Edw,  I  '11  tell  you  how  these  lands  are 

to  be  got 
L.  Grey,    So  shall  you   bind   me  to  your 

highness'  service. 
A'.  Edw.  What  service  wilt  thou  do  me,  if 

I  give  them  ? 
L.  Grey,  What  you  command,  that  rests  in 

me  to  do. 
K,  Edw,  But  you  will  take  exceptions  to 

my  boon. 
L.  Grey,  No,  gracious  lord,  except  I  cannot 

do  it 
K.  Edw,    Ay,  but  thou  canst  do  what  I 

mean  to  ask. 
L.  Grey,  Why,  then  I  will  do  what  your 

grace  commands. 
Glo,  [Aside  to  Clar,']  He  plies  her  hard;  and 

much  rain  wears  the  marble.  50 

{^Clar,  [Aside  to  Glo.']  As  red  as  fire!  nay, 

then  her  wax  must  melt] 
L.  Grey,  Why  stops  my  lord?  shall  I  not 

hear  my  task  ? 
K.  Edw.  An  easy  task;  'tis  but  to  love  a 

king. 
L,  Grey.  That 's  soon  perform'd,  because  I 

am  a  subject 
K.  Edw.  Why,  then,  thy  husband's  lands  I 

freely  give  thee. 
L.  Grey.  I  take  my  leave  with  many  thou- 
sand thanks. 
Glo.  [Aside  to  Clar.]  The  match  is  made ; 

she  seals  it  with  a  curt'sy. 
K.  Edw.  But  stay  thee, — 't  is  the  fruits  of 

love  I  mean. 
L.  Grey,  The  fruits  of  love  I  mean,  my  lov- 
ing liege. 
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K,  Edw,  Ay,  but,  I  fear  me,  in  another 

sense.  6o 

What  love,  thinVst  thou,  I  sue  so  much  to  get? 

L,  Grey,    My  love  till  death,  my  humble 

thanks,  my  prayers; 

That  love  which  virtue  begs,  and  virtue  grants. 

K,  Edw.  No,  by  my  trodi,  I  did  not  mean 

such  love. 
Z.  Grey.   Why,  then  you  mean  not  as  I 

thought  you  did. 
K,  Edw,  But  now  you  partiy  may  perceive 

my  mind. 
L,  Grey,  My  mind  will  never  grant  what  I 
perceive 
Your  highness  aims  at,  if  I  aim^  aright 
K.  Edw,  To  tell  thee  plain,  I  aim  to  lie  with 

thee. 
L.  Grey,  To  tell  you  plain,  I  had  rather  lie 
in  prison.  70 

A'.  Edw.  Why,  then  thou  shalt  not  have  i^j 

husband's  lands. 
L,  Grey.  Why,  then  mine  honesty*  shall  be 
my  dower; 
For  by  that  loss  I  will  not  purchase  them. 
K.  Edw.   Therein  thou  wrongest  thy  chil- 
dren mightily. 
L.  Grey.  Herein  your  highness  wrongs  both 
them  and  me. 
But,  mighty  loixl,  this  merry  inclination 
Accords  not  with  the  sadness^  of  my  suit: 
Please  you  dismiss  me,  either  with  "ay  "or  "no." 
K.  Edw.  Ay,  if  thou  wilt  say  "ay"  to  my 
request; 
No,  if  thou  dost  say  "  no"  to  my  demand,     so 
L.  Grey.  Then,  no,  my  lord.     My  suit  is  at 

an  end. 
Glo.  [Aside  to  Clar.]  The  widow  likes  him 

not,  she  knits  her  brows. 
Clar.   [Aside  to  Glo.]   He   is  the  bluntest 

wooer  in  Christendom. 
A".  Edw.  [Aside]   Her  looks  do  argue  her 
replete  with  modesty; 
Her  words  do  show  her  wit  incomparable; 
All  her  perfections  challenge*  sovereignty: 
One  way  or  other,  she  is  for  a  king; 
And  she  shall  be  my  love,  or  else  my  queen. — 
Say  that  King  Edward  take  thee  for  his  queen  7 

I  Aim^  guess.  >  Honesty ^  honour,  chastity. 

s  Sadne»9f  gravity. 

«  ChaUenge,  demand,  claim  as  due. 
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L,  Orey.   Tie  better  said  than  done,  my 
gracious  lord:  90 

I  am  a  subject  fit  to  jest  withal, 
But  far  unfit  to  be  a  sovereign. 

K.  Edw,  Sweet  widow,  by  my  state^  I  swear 
to  thee 
I  speak  no  more  than  what  my  soul  intends; 
And  that  is,  to  enjoy  thee  for  my  love. 
L.  Qrey.  And  that  is  more  than  I  will  yield 
unto: 
I  know  I  am  too  mean  to  be  your  queen, 
And  yet  too  good  to  be  your  concubine. 
K.  Edv>.  You  cavil,  widow:  I  did  mean, 

my  queen. 
Z.  Grey,  T  will  grieve  your  grace  my  sons 
should  call  you  father.  100 

A".  Edv).  No  more  than  when  my  daughters 
call  thee  mother. 
^[  Thou  art  a  widow,  and  thou  hast  some  chil- 
;;         dren; 

^  And,  by  God's  mother,  I,  being  but  a  bachelor, 
Have  other  some:  why,  't  is  a  happy  thing 
To  be  the  father  unto  many  sons.  ^ 
Answer  no  more,  for  thou  shall  be  my  queen. 
Ulo.  \Atidt  to  C7ar.]   The  ghostly  father 

now  hath  done  his  shrift 
Clar,  \A9vde  to  Qlo^  When  he  was  made  a 

shriver,  t  was  for  shift 
K,  Edw,  Brothers,  you  muse  what  chat  we 

two  have  had. 
Glo.  The  widow  likes  it  not,  for  she  looks 
sad.'  no 

K.  Edw,  You  'd  think  it  strange  if  I  should 

marry  her. 
Clctr,  To  whom,  my  lord? 
K,  Edw,  Why,  Clarence,  to  myself. 

Olo,  That  would  be  ten  days'  wonder  at  the 

least 
C%ar,  That's  a  day  longer  than  a  wonder  lasts. 
Olo.  By  so  much  is  the  wonder  in  extremes. 
A'.  Edw.  Well,  jest  on,  brothers:  I  can  tell 
you  both 
Her  suit  is  granted  for  her  husband's  lands. 

Enter  a  Noblematu 

Nob.  My  gracious  lord,  Henry  your  foe  is 
taken, 
And  brought  as  prisoner  to  your  palace-gate. 


1  Stete.  rank. 


<  Sad,  gnve 


K.  Edw.  See  that  he  be  conveyed  unto  the 

Tower: —  120 

And  go  we,  brothers,  to  the  man  that  took 

him. 
To  question  of  his  apprehensi6n. — 
Widow,  go  you  along:* — lords,  use  her  hon- 
ourably. [Exeunt  all  except  Gloster. 
Glo.  Ay,  Edward  will  use  women  honour- 
ably.— 
Would  he  were  wasted,  marrow,  bones,  and 

all. 
That  from  his  loins  no  hopeful  branch  may 

spring. 
To  cross*  me  from  the  golden  time  I  look  fori 
[And  yet,  between  my  soul's  desire  and  me —  ' 
The  lustful  Edward's  title  buri6d~  ; 

Is  Clarence,  Henry,  and  his  son  young  Ed- ;; 
ward,  i.so^ 


And  all  the  look'd-for  issue  of  their  bodies. 
To  take  their  rooms,  ere  I  can  place  myself:    ] 
A  cold  premeditation  for  my  purpose !  ^ 

Why,  then,  I  do  but  dream  on  sovereignty;  > 
Like  one  that  stands  upon  a  promontory,  j 
And  spies  a  far-off  shore  where  he  would; 

tread,  ^ 

Wishing  his  foot  were  equal  with  his  eye;  I 
And  chides  the  sea  that  sunders  him  from/ 

thence,  ;! 

Saying,  he  '11  lade  it  dry  to  have  his  way:  ^ 
So  do  I  wish  the  crown,  being  so  far  off;  140) 
And  so  I  chide  the  means  that  keeps  me^ 

from  it;  i 

And  so  I  say,  1 11  cut  the  causes  off,  ') 

Flatt'ring  me^  with  impossibilities. —  ;! 

My  eye 's  too  quick,  my  heart  o'erweens  too ' 

much. 
Unless   my  hand  and  strength  could  equal/ 

them.  ]  \ 

Well,   say  there  is  no  kingdom,  then,  for 

Richard; 
What  other  pleasure  can  the  world  afford? 
[  1 11  make  my  heaven  in  a  lady's  lap,  ; 

And  deck  my  body  in  gay  ornaments,  $ 

And  witch  sweet  ladies  with  my  words  and  ^ 

looks.  150 

O  miserable  thought !  and  more  unlikely 
Than  to  accomplish  twenty  golden  crowns !  3 


'  Of,  concerning.  *  Oo  you  €U<mg,  come  with  us 

»  Cro8»,  thwart,  hinder.  •  Me,  myself. 
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Why,  love  forswore  me  in  my  mother's  womb: 
And,  for^  I  should  not  deal  in  her  soft  laws. 
She  did  corrupt  frail  nature  with  some  bribe, 
To  shrink  mine  arm  up  like  a  wither'd  shrub; 
To  make  an  envious  mountain  on  my  back, 
Where  sits  deformity  to  mock  my  body; 


Olo.  C«n  I  do  this,  and  cannot  get  a  crown? 
Tut,  were  tt  farther  off,  111  pluck  it  down.— (Act  iii.  2. 194, 19B.) 

To  shape  my  legs  of  an  unequal  size; 

To  disproportion  me  in  every  part,  im 

J  f  Like  to  a  chaos,  or  an  unlick'd  bear- whelp 
iThat  carries  no  impression  like  the  dam.  ] 

And  am  I,  then,  a  man  to  be  belov'd? 

0  monstrous  fault,  to  harbour  such  a  thought ! 

Then,  since  this  earth  affords  no  joy  to  me. 

But  to  command,  to  check,  to  overbear  such 

»  For,  that. 
140 


As  are  of  better  person  than  myself, 

I  'U  make^  my  heaven  to  dream  upon  the  crown. 

And,  whiles  I  live,  t'  account  this  world  but 

hell, 
Until  my  head,  that  this  mis-shap'd  trunk 

bears,  170 

Be  round  impaled^  w^ith  a  glorious  crown, 
f  And  yet  I  know  not  how  to  get  the  crown. 
For  many  lives  stand  between  me  and  home:  i 
And  I — like  one  lost  in  a  thorny  wood,  ^ 

That  rents  the  thorns,  and  is  rent  with  the  > 

thorns,  ? 

Seeking  a  way,  and  straying  from  the  way;     < 
Not  knowing  how  to  find  the  open  air,  \ 

But  toiling  desperately  to  find  it  out —  ( 

Torment  myself  to  catch  the  English  crown:  ^ 
And  from  that  torment  I  will  free  myself,  I80  ? 
Or  hew  my  way  out  with  a  bloody  axe.  ]         ^ 
Why,  I  can  smile,  and  murder  whiles  I  smile; 
And  cry  "Content"  to  that  which  grieves  my 

heart; 
And  wet  my  cheeks  with  artificial  tears, 
And  frame  my  face  to  all  occasions: 
[  I  Ml  drown  more  sailors  than  the  mermaid  ^ 

shall;  i 

1 11  slay  more  gazers  than  the  basilisk;  I 

I  '11  play  the  orator  as  well  as  Nestor;  S 

Deceive  more  slily  than  Ulysses  could;  I 

And,  like  a  Sinon,  take  another  Troy:         190^ 
I  can  add  colours  to  the  chameleon;]  , 

Change  shapes  with  Proteus  for  advantages; 
And  set  the  murderous  Machiavel  to  school 
Can  I  do  this,  and  cannot  get  a  crown? 
Tut,  were  it  further  off,  I  'U  pluck  it  down. 

[£ant. 

Scene  III.     Franxie.     A  room  of  ttate  in  the 
palace  at  Tours, 

Lewis,  King  of  France^  on  his  throne;  Ladt 
Bona,  Admiral  Bourbon,  and  others. 
Enter  Queen  Margaret,  Prince  Edward, 
and  the  Earl  of  Oxford. 

K,  Lew,  [rising].  Fair  Queen  of  England, 
worthy  Margai-et, 
Sit  down  with  us:  it  ill  befits  thy  state 
And  birth,  that  thou  shouldst  stand  while 
Lewis  doth  sit 

^I'U  make,  i.e.  1 11  make  it.         <  Impaled,  encircled. 
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Q.  Mar.  No,  mighty  King  of  France:  now 

Margaret  4 

Must  strike  her  sail,  and  learn  awhile  to  serve, 

Where  kings  command.     I  was,  I  must  con- 


Great  Albion's  queen  in  former  golden  days: 

But  now  mischance  hath  trod  my  title  down, 

And  with  dishonour  laid  me  on  the  ground; 

S  t  Where  I  must  take  like  seat  unto  my  fortune, 

i  And  to  my  humble  state  conform  myself.  ]    ii 

K.  Lew.    Why,  say,   fair  queen,   whence 

springs  this  deep  despair? 
Q.  Mar.  From  ^uch  a  cause  as  fills  mine 
eyes  with  tears. 
And  stops  my  tongue,  while  heart  is  drown'd 
in  cares. 
K.  Lew.  Whatever  it  be,  be  thou  still  like 
thyself. 
And  sit  thee  by  our  side  [Seats  her  by  him\ : 

yield  not  thy  neck 
To  fortune's  yoke,  but  let  thy  dauntless  mind 
Still  ride  in  triumph  over  all  mischance. 
Be  plain,^  Queen  Margaret,  and  tell  thy  grief; 
It  shall  be  eas'd,  if  France  can  yield  relief.   20 
Q.  Mar.  Those  gracious  words  revive  my 
drooping  thoughts. 
And  give  my  tongue-tied  sorrows  leave  to 

speak. 
Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  to  noble  Lewis, 
That  Henry,  sole  possessor  of  my  love, 
Is,  of  a  king,  become  a  banished  man. 
And  forc'd  to  live  in  Scotland  a  forlorn; 
While  proud  ambitious  Edward  duke  of  York 
Usurps  the  regal  title  and  the  seat 
Of  England's  true-anointed  lawful  king.' 
This  is  the  cause  that  I,  poor  Margaret, —    so 
With  this  my  son.  Prince  Edward,  Henry's 

heir, — 
Am  come  to  crave  thy  just  and  lawful  aid; 
And  if  thou  fail  us,  idl  our  hope  is  done:* 
^Q  Scotland  hath  will  to  help,  but  cannot  help; 
\  Our  people  and  our  peers  are  both  misled, 
cOur  treasure  seiz'd,  our  soldiers  put  to  flight, 
<  And,  as  thou  seest,  ourselves  in  heavy  plight] 
K.  Lew.   Renowned  queen,  with  patience 
calm  the  storm. 
While  we  bethink  a  means  to  break  it  off.' 


1  Be  plain,  i.e.  speak  out  freely. 
•  Break  it  of,  ie.  put  an  end  to  ii 


s  Done,  ended. 


Q.  Mar.   The  more  we  stay,  the  stronger 

grows  our  foe.  40 

^K.  Lew.  The  more  I  stay,  tlie  more  I'll> 

succour  thee.  S 

Q.  Mar.  0,  but  impatience  waiteth  on  true? 

sorrow: — ]  > 

And   see  where  comes  the  breeder  of  my 

sorrow! 

E^Uer  Warwick,  attendecL 

K.  Lew.  What's  he  approacheth  boldly  to 

our  presence? 
Q.  Mar.  Our  Earl  of  Warwick,   Edward's 

greatest  friend. 
K.  Leio.  Welcome,  brave  Warwick !    What 
brings  thee  to  France? 

[Descending  from  his  throne. 
Queen  Margaret  rises. 
Q.  Mar,  [Aside"]  Ay,  now  begins  a  second 
storm  to  rise; 
For  this  is  he  that  moves  both  wind  and  tide. 
War.  From  worthy  Edward,  king  of  Albion, 
My  lord  and  sovereign,  and  thy  vowed  friend, 
I  come,  in  kindness  and  unfeigned  love, —    51 
First,  to  do  greetings  to  thy  royal  person; 
And  then  to  crave  a  league  of  amity; 
And  lastly,  to  confirm  that  amity 
With  nuptial  knot,  if  thou  vouchsafe  to  grant 
That  virtuous  Lady  Bona,  thy  fair  sister, 
To  England's  king  in  lawful  marriage. 

Q.  Mar.  [Aside\  If  that  go  forward,  Henry's 

hope  is  done. 

War.  [to  Bona]  And,  gracious  madam,  in 

our  king's  behalf,  59 

I  am  commanded,  with  your  leave  and  favour. 

Humbly  to  kiss  your  hand,  and  with  my 

tongue 
To  tell  the  passion  of  my  sovereign's  heart; 
[Where  fame,  late  ent'ring  at  his  heedful  ears,  ? 
Hath  plac'd  thy  beauty's  image  and  thy  virtue.]  < 
Q.  Mar.  King  Lewis, — and  Lady  Bona, — 
hear  me  speak. 
Before  you  answer  Warwick.     His  demand 
Springs  not  from  Edward's  well-meant  honest 

love. 
But  from  deceit  bred  by  necessity; 
For  how  can  t3n»nts  safely  govern  home,      «o 
Unless  abroad  they  purchase*  great  alliance? 

*  Purckaee,  acquire. 
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KING  HENRY  VL— PART  IIL 


ACTIIL 


QTo  prove  him  tynnt  this  reason  may  saffice, — 
That  Henry  liveth  still;  but  were  he  dead, 
Yet  here  Prince  £dward  stands,  King  Henry's 
son.]  78 

Look,  therefore,  Lewis,  that  by  this  league 

and  marriage 
Thou  draw  not  on  ^  thy  danger  and  dishonour; 
For  though  usurpers  sway  the  rule  awhile, 
Yet  heavens  are  just,  and  time  suppresseth 
wrongs. 
War,  Injurious' Margaret! 
Pr.  Edw,  And  why  not  queen  1 

War.  Because  thy  father  Henry  did  usurp; 
And  thou  no  more  art  prince  than  she  is 
queen.  80 

[Oj?/;  Then  Warwick  disannuls  great  John 
of  Graunt, 
Which    did    subdue    the    greatest    part    of 
'         Spain; 

And,  after  John  of  Graunt,  Henry  the  Fourth, 
Whose  wisdom  was  a  mirror  to  the  wisest; 
And,  after  that  wise  prince,  Henry  the  Fifth, 
;,Who  by  his  prowess  conquered  all  France: 
( From  these  our  Henry  lineally  descenda 
\      War,  Oxford,  how  haps  it,  in  this  smooth 
]        discourse, 

5  You  told  not  how  Henry  the  Sixth  hath  lost 
All  that  which  Henry'  the  Fifth  had  gotten? 
Methinks  these  peers  of  France  should  smile 
at  that  91 

But  for  the  rest, — you  tell  a  pedigree 
Of  threescore  and  two  years;  a  silly  time 
To  make  prescription  for  a  kingdom's  worth. 
Oxf,    Why,   Warwick,   canst    thou    sgeaik 
against  thy  liege, 
Whom  thou  obeyed'st  thirty  and  six  years, 
And  not  bewray*  thy  treason  with  a  blush? 
War,  Can  Oxford,  that  did  ever  fence*  the 
right, 
Now  buckler  falsehood  with  a  pedigree? 
For  shame!  leave  Henry,  and  call  £dward 
king.  100 

Oxf,  Call  him  my  king  by  whose  injurioust* 
doom 


My  elder  brother,  the  Lord  Aubrey  Vera, 


1  Draw  not  <m,  do  not  bring  about. 

3  iTijuriout,  i.e.  insulting. 

<  flenry,  here  pronounced  as  a  trisyllable. 

4  Bewray,  discover,  make  known. 

«  Fence,  defend.  •  It^furioiu,  wrongful. 
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Was  done^  to  death?  and  more  than  so,  my^ 
father,  los  { 

£ven  in  the  down&ll  of  his  mellow'd  years, 
When  nature  brought  him  to  the  door  of 

death? 
No,  Warwick,  no;    while  life  upholds  this 

arm, 
This  arm  upholds  the  ho^ise  of  Lancaster. 
War,  And  I  the  house  of  York.  3 
K,  Lew,  Queen  Margaret,  Prince  £dward, 
and  Oxford, 
Vouchsafe,  at  our  request,  to  stand  aside,    no 
While  I  use®  further  conference  with  War- 
wick. 
Q,  Mar,   Heavens  grant    that  Warwick's 
words  bewitch  him  not  I 

[Retiring  with  the  Prince  and  Oxford, 

K,  Lew,  Now,  Warwick,  tell  me,  even  upon 

thy  conscience. 

Is  Edward  your  true  king?  for  I  were  loth 

To  link  with  him  that  were  not  lawful  chosen. 

War,  Thereon  I  pawn*  my  credit  and  mine 

honour. 
K,  Lew.  But  is  he  gracious*®  in  the  people'c* 

eye? 
War,   The  more  that  Henry  was  unfor- 
tunate." 
K.  Lew,  Then  further,— all  dissembling  set 
aside, 
Tell  me  for  truth  the  measure  of  his  love    lao 
Unto  our  sister  Bona. 

War,  Such  it  seems 

As  may  beseem  a  monarch  like  himself. 
Myself  have  often  heard  him  say  and  swear 
That  this  his  love  was  an  eternal  plant, 
Whereof  the  root  was  fix*d  in  virtue's  ground. 
The  leaves  and  fruit  maintain'd  with  beauty's 

sun; 
Exempt  from  envy,  but  not  from  disdain, 
Unless  the  Lady  Bona  quit**  his  pain. 
K,  Lew,  Now,  sister,  let  us  hear  your  firm 

resolve. 
Bona.  Your  grant,  or  your  denial,  shall  be 
mine: —  130 

[To  War."]  Yet  I  confess  that  often  ere  this 
day, 


'  Done,  put.  «  U$e,  hold. 

10  Oracunu,  i.e.  finding  favour. 

11  Ur^ortunate,  viz.  in  war. 
"  Quit,  requite,  recompense. 


•  Pawn,  stake. 
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KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  III. 


ACT  III.  Soene  8. 


When  I  have  heard  your  king's  desert  re- 
counted, 132 
Mine  ear  hath  tempted  judgment^  to  desire. 
K,  Lew.  Then,  Warwick,  thus, — Our  sister 
shall  be  Edward's; 
And  now  forthwith  shall  articles  be  drawn 
Touching  the  jointure  that  your  king  must 

make, 
Which  with   her  dowry  shall    be  counter- 
poised.— 
Draw  near,  Queen  Margaret,  and  be  a  witness 
That  Bona  shall  be  wife  to  th'  English  king. 
Pr.  Edw.  To  Edward,  yes;  not  to  the  English 
king.  140 

Q.  Mar.    Deceitful  Warwick !    it  was  thy 
device 
By  this  alliance  to  make  void  my  suit: 
Before  thy  coming  Lewis  was  Henry's  friend. 
K.  Lew.   And  still  is  friend  to  him  and 
Margaret: 
But  if  your  title  to  the  crown  be  weak, — 
As  may  appear  by  Edward's  good  success, — 
Then  't  \s  but  reason  that  I  be  releas'd 
From  giving  aid  which  late  I  promised.      H8 
Yet  shall  you  have  all  kindness  at  my  hand 
That  your  estate  requires,  and  mine  can  yield. 
War.  Henry  now  lives  in  Scotland  at  his  ease. 
Where  having  nothing,  nothing  can  ne  lose. 
And  as  for  you  yourself,  our  quondam^  queen, 
You  have  a  father  able  to  maintain  you; 
And  better  'twere  you  troubled  him  than 
France. 
Q.  Mar.   Peace,  impudent  and  shameless 
Warwick!  peace, 
Proud  setter-up  and  puller-down  of  kings ! 
I  will  not  hence  till,  with  my  talk  and  tears. 
Both  full  of  truth,  I  make  King  Lewis  behold 
Thy  sly  conveyance^  and  thy  lord's  false  love; 
For  both  of  you  are  birds  of  selfsame  feather. 
[A  horn  sounded  within. 
K.  Lew.  Warwick,  this  is  some  post  to  us 
or  thee.  162 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess,  [to  War."]  My  lord  ambassador,  these 
letters  are  for  you. 
Sent    from   your    brother.    Marquess   Mon- 
tague:— 

1  Judgment^  discretion. 
^  QuofuIamB  former.  *  Conveyanee,  trickery. 


[To  Letns]  These  from  our  king  unto  your 
majesty: —  i«5 

[To  Margaret']  And,  madam,  these  for  you ; 
from  whom  I  know  not 

[They  read  their  letters. 
Oxf.  I  like  it  well  that  our  fair  queen  and 
mistress 
Smiles  at  her  news,  while  Warwick  frowns  at 
his. 


K.  Lew.  Then  farther,— all  uissembling  tet  aside, 
TeU  me  for  truth  the  measure  of  his  lore 
U&to  oar  lister  BoiuuHAct  iii.  S.  119-lSl.) 


Pr.  Edw.  Nay,  mark  how  Lewis  stamps,  as 
he  were  nettled: 
I  hope  all 's  for  the  best  170 

K.  Lew.  Warwick,  what  are  thy  news? — 
and  yours,  fair  queen? 

Q  Mar.  Mine  such  as  fill  my  heart  with 
unhop'd  joys. 

War.  Mine  full  of  sorrow  and  heart's  dis- 
content 

A".  Lew.  What  I  has  your  king  married  the 
Lady  Grey? 
And  now,  to  soothe  your  forgery*  and  his, 

*  Soothe  your  forgery ,  i.e.  palliate  your  deceptive  conduct. 
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ACT  III.  SoeiM  8. 


KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  III. 


ACT  III.  Scene  3. 


Sends  me  a  paper  to  persuade  me  patience] 
Is  this  th'  alliance  that  he  seeks  with  France? 
Dare  he  presume  to  scorn  us  in  this  manner? 
Q,   Mar,    I    told  your  majesty  as    much 

before: 
This  proveth  Edward's  love  and  Warwick's 

honesty.  180 

War.  King  Lewis,  I  here  protest,  in  sight 

of  heaven, 
And  by  the  hope  I  have  of  heavenly  bliss, 
That  I  am  clear  from  this  misdeed  of  Ed- 
ward's,— 
No  more  my  king,  for  he  dishonours  me, 
But  most  himself,  if  he  could  see  his  shame. 
Did  I  forget  that  by  the  house  of  York 
My  father  came  untimely  to  his  death? 
Did  I  let  pass  th*  abuse  done  to  my  niece? 
^[  Did  I  impale  him  with  the  regal  crown? 
' Did  I  put  Henry  from  his  native  right?*  ]  190 
And  am  I  guerdon'd  at  the  last  with -shame? 
Shame  on  himself !  for  my  desert  is  honour: 
And,  to  repair  my  honour  lost  for  him, 
I  here  renounce  him,  and  return  to  Henry. — 
My  noble  queen,  let  former  grudges  pass,  . 
And  henceforth  I  am  thy  true  servitor: 
5[I  will  revenge  his  wrong  to  Lady  Bona, 
<  And  replant  Henry  in  his  former  state.  ] 
Q.  Mar,  Warwick,  these  words  have  tum'd 

my  hate  to  love; 
And  I  forgive  and  quite  forget  old  faults,    200 
And  joy  that  thou  becom'st  King  Henry's 

friend. 
War,  So  much  his  friend,  ay,  his  unfeigned 

friend. 
That,  if  King  Lewis  vouchsafe  to  furnish  us 
With  some  few  bands  of  chosen  soldiers,* 
I'll  undertake  to  land  them  on  our  coast. 
And  force  the  tyrant  from  his  seat  by  war. 
'T  is  not  his  new-made  bride  shall  succour  him: 
And  as  for  Clarence, — as  my  letters  tell  me, 
He 's  very  likely  now  to  fall  from  him. 
For  matching  more   for  wanton  lust  than 

honour,  210 

Or  than  for  strength  and  safety  of  our  country. 

Bona,   Dear  brother,  how  shall  Bona  be 

reveng'd 
But  by  thy  help  to  this  distressed  queen? 


1  NcUive  right,  blHhright 
*  Sotdien,  pronounced  ai  a  trisyllable. 
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Q,  Mar,  Renowned  prince,  how  shall  poor 
Henry  live  214 

Unless  thou  rescue  him  from  foul  despair? 
Bo7ia.  My  quarrel  and  this  English  queen's 

are  one. 
War.  And  mine,  fair  Lady  Bona,  joins  with 

yours. 
K.  Lew.  And  mine  with  hers  and  thine  and 
Margaret's: 
Therefore,  at  last,  I  firmly  am  resolVd 
You  shall  have  aid.  220 

Q,  Mar,  Let  me  give  humble  thanks  for  all 

at  once. 
K.  Lew,  Then,  England's  messenger,  return 
in  post. 
And  tell  false  Edward,  thy  supposed  king. 
That  Lewis  of  France  is  sending  over  maskers 
To  revel  it  with  him  and  his  new  bride: 
Thou  seest  what's  past, — ^go  fear'  thy  king 
withal 
Bona,  Tell  him,  in  hope  he  11  prove  a  wi- 
dower shortly, 
I  'U  wear  the  willow-garland  for  his  sake. 
Q,  Mar,  Tell  him,  my  mourning-weeds  are 
laid  aside. 
And  I  am  ready  to  put  armour  on.  230 

War,  Tell  him  from  me,  that  he  hath  done 
me  wrong; 
And  therefore  I  '11  uncrown  him  ere 't  be  long. 
There 's  thy  reward  [Qiving  a  purse]:  be  gone. 

[Eant  Messenger, 
K,  Lew,  But,  Warwick, 

Thou  and  Lord  Oxford,  with  five  thousand 

men. 
Shall  cross  the  seas,  and  bid  false  Edward 

battle; 
And,  as  occasion  serves,  this  noble  queen 
And  prince  shall  follow  with  a  fresh  supply. 
Yet,  ere  thou  go,  but*  answer  me  one  doubt, — 
What  pledge  have  we  of  thy  firm  loyalty? 
War,    This    shall    assure    my    constant 
loyalty, —  240 

That  if  our  queen  and  this  young  prince  agree, 
1 11  join  mine  eldest  daughter  and  my  joy 
To  him  forthwith  in  holy  wedlock-bands. 
§.  Mar.  Yes,  I  agree,  and  thank  you  for 
your  motion.* — 
Son  Edward,  she  is  fair  and  virtuous; 

•  Fmt»  frighten.       «  Bui,  only.      *  Motion,  propoaitioii. 
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ACT  m. 


KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  IIL 


ACT  IV.  Soeoe  1. 


Therefore  delay  not,  give  thy  hand  to  War- 
wick; 
And,  with  thy  hand,  thy  faith  irrevocable, 
That  only  Warwick's  daughter  shall  be  thine. 
Pr.  Edw.  Yes,  I  accept  her,  for  she  well 
deserves  it; 
And  here,  to  pledge  my  vow,   I  give  my 
hand.     \Qives  his  hand  to  Warwick,      250 
^    t  ^'  ^^'  Why  stay  we  now  ?  These  soldiers 
^         shall  be  levied; — 
/And  thou,  Lord  Bourbon,  our  high-admiral, 
f  Shalt  waft  them  over  with  our  royal  fleet — 
'  I  long  till  Edward  fall  by  war's  mischance. 


For  mocking  marriage  with  a  dame  of  France,  h 
[Exeunt  all  except  Warwick,  s 
War,  1  came  from  Edward  as  ambassador,  s 
But  I  return  his  sworn  and  mortal  foe:  I 

Matter  of  marriage  was  the  charge  he  gave  me,  \ 
But  dreadful  war  shall  answer  his  demand.  / 
Had  he  n(9fe  else  to  make  a  stale ^  but  me?  260> 
Then  none  but  I  shall  turn  his  jest  to  sorrow.  > 
I  was  the  chief  that  rais'd  him  to  the  crown,  ) 
And  I  '11  be  chief  to  bring  him  down  again :  ^ 
Not  that  I  pity  Henry's  misery,  / 

But  seek  revenge  on  Edward's  mockery.  ^ 


ACT  IV. 


Scene  I.  London,  A  room  in  the  palace. 

Filter  Gloster,  Clarence,   Somerset,  and 
Montague. 

Olo.  Now  tell  me,  brother  Clarence,  what 
think  you 
Of  this  new  marriage  with  the  Lady  Grey? 
Hath  not  our  brother  made  a  worthy  choice? 
Clar,  Alas,  you  know 't  is  far  from  hence  to 
France; 
How  could  he  stay  till  Warwick  made  return? 
Som.   My  lords,  forbear  this  talk;    here 

comes  the  king. 
Olo.  And  his  well-chosen  bride. 
Clar.  I  mind  to  tell  him  plainly  what  I  think. 

Flourish,  Enter  King  Edward,  a We;k/ec?;  Lady 
Grey,  as  Queen;  Pembroke,  Stafford, 
and  HASTiNoa 

K,  Edw.  Now,  brother  Clarence,  how  like 
you  our  choice,  9 

Tliat  you  stand  pensive,  as  half  malcontent? 
Clar.  As  well  as  Lewis  of  France,  or  th'  Earl 
c^  Warwick ; 
Which  are  so  weak  of  courage,  and  in  judg- 
ment. 
That  they  11  take  no  offence  at  our  abuse. 
K.  Edw.  Suppose  they  take  offence  without 
a  cause. 


VOL.  II. 


1  Stale,  dape. 


They  are  but  Lewis  and  Warwick:  I  am  Ed- 
ward, 
Your  king  and  Warwick's,  and  must  have  my 
wiU. 
Olo,  Ay,  and  shall  have  your  will,  because 
our  king  : 
Yet  hasty  marriage  seldom  proveth  well 
K.  Edw.    Yea,  brother  Richard,  are  you 

offended  too? 
Olo.  Not  1 :  20 

No,  God  forbid  that  I  should  wish  them  sever'd 
Whom  God  hathjoin'd  together;  ay, 'twere  pity 
To  sunder  them  that  yoke  so  well  together. 
K.  Edw.  Setting  your  scorns  and  your  mis- 
like  aside, 
Tell  me  some  reason  why  the  Lady  Grey 
Should  not  become  my  wife  and  England's 

queen : — 
And  you  too,  Somerset  and  Montague, 
Speak  freely  what  you  think. 

Clar,    Then  this  is  mine  opinion,  —  that 
King  Lewis 
Becomes  your  enemy,  for  mocking  him         so 
About  the  marriage  of  the  Lady  Bona. 

Olo,  And  Warwick,  doing  what  you  gave  in 
charge, 
Js  now  dishonoured  by  this  new  marriage. 
K.  Edw.  What  if  both  Lewis  and  Warwick 
be  appeas'd 
By  such  invention  as  I  can  devise? 
Mont.  Yet,  to  have  join'd  with  France  in 
such  alliance 
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KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  III. 


ACT  IV. 


Would  more  have  strengthen'd  this  our  com- 
monwealth 
'Gkkinst  foreign  storms  than  any  home-bred 
marriage. 
Hagt,  Why,  knows  not  Montague  that  of 
itself 
England  is  safe,  if  true  within  it^ft  ?  40 

Moni.  Yes ;  but  the  safer  when  't  is  backed 

with  France, 
Ha$t,  T  is  better  using  France  than  trusting 
France: 
Let  us  be  back'd  with  God,  and  with  the  seas 
Which  he  hath  given  for  fence*  impregnable, 
And  with  their  helps  only*  defend  ourselves; 
In  them  and  in  ourselves  our  safety  lies. 
I     {^Clar,   For  this  one  speech  Lord  Hastings 
^        well  deserves 

^To  have  the  heir  of  the  Lord  Hungerford. 

K,  Edw,  Ay,  what  of  that?  it  was  my  will 

and  grant ;  49 

^  And  for  this  once  my  will  shall  stand  for  law. 

Olo,  And  yet  methinks  yoiir  grace  hath  not 

done  well 

^To  give  the  heir  and  daughter  of  Lord  Scales 
>  Unto  the  brother  of  your  loving  bride ; 
>She  better  would  have  fitted  me  or  Clarence : 
^But  in  your  bride  you  bury  brotherhood. 
Clar.  Or  else  you  would  not  have  bestowed 
the  heir 

5  Of  the  Lord  Bonville  on  your  new  wife's  son, 
<  And  leave  your  brothers  to  go  speed  '  elsewhere. 
^     iT.  Edw,  Alas,  poor  Clarence !  is  it  for  a  wife 


That  thou  art  malcontent?*    I  will  provide 
thee.  CO 

Clar,  In  choosing  for  yourself,  you  show'd 
your  judgment, 
Which  being  shallow,  you  shall  give  me  leave 
To  play  the  broker  in  mine  own  behalf ; 
And  to  that  end  I  shortly  mind  to  leave  yoiL 
K,  Edw,   Leave  me  or  tarry,  Edward  will 
be  king, 
^And  not  be  tied  unto  his  brother's  will.] 
Q,  Miz,    My  lords,   before  it  pleas'd   his 
majesty 
To  raise  my  state*  to  title  of  a  queen. 
Do  me  but  right,  and  you  must  all  confess 


I  Fence,  defence,  protection. 
s  Speed,  fare,  seek  their  fortune. 

*  Malcontent,  discontented. 

*  State,  condition,  rank. 
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s  OrUy,  alone. 


That  I  was  not  ignoble  of  descent ;  70 

And  meaner  than  myself  have  had  like  for- 
tune. 
But  as  this  title  honours  me  and  mine, 
So  your  dislikes,  to  whom  I  would  be  pleasing, 
Doth  cloud  my  joys  with  danger  and  with 
sorrow. 
K,  Edw,  My  love,  forbear  to  fawn  upon 
their  frowns : 
What  danger  or  what  sorrow  can  befall  thee, 
So  long  as  Edward  is  thy  constant  friend. 
And  their  true  sovereign,  whom  they  must 

obey? 
Nay,  whom  they  shall  obey,  and  love  thee  too. 
Unless  they  seek  for  hatred  at  my  hands ;    80 
Which  if  they  do,  yet  Vill  I  keep  thee  safe. 
And  they  shall  feel  the  vengeance  of  my 
wratii. 
Glo,  [Agide\  I  hear,  yet  say  not  much,  but 
think  the  more. 

Enter  a  Meumger. 

K.  Edw,  Now,  messenger,  what  letters  or 
what  news 
From  France? 
Me$8,  My  sovereign  liege,  no  letters;  and 
few  words. 
But  such  as  I,  without  your  special  pardon, 
Dare  not  relate. 

K,  Edw,  Go  to,  we  pardon  thee : 

Therefore,  in  brief,  tell  me  their  words  as  near 
As  thou  canst  guess  them.  90 

[Patiseg.    The  Messenger  hesitates  to  answer. 
What  answer  makes  King  Lewis  unto  our 
letters? 
Mess,  At  my  depart,  these  were  his  very 
words: 
"Go  tell  false  Edward,  thy  supposed  king. 
That  Lewis  of  France  is  sending  over  maskers 
To  revel  it  with  him  and  his  new  bride." 
K,  Edw,  Is  Lewis  so  brave?  belike  he  thinks 
me  Henry. 
[But  what  said  Lady  Bona  to  my  marriage?  > 
Mess,  These  were  her  words,  utter'd  with) 
mild  disdain :  > 

"Tell  him,  in  hope  he  '11  prove  a  widower) 
shortly,  > 

I  'U  wear  the  willow-garland  for  his  sake."    100 ) 
K,  Edw,    I  blame  not  her,  she  could  say? 
little  less ;  ; 
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ACT  IV.  Scone  1. 


KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  III. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  2. 


^She  had  the  wrong.     But  what  said  Henry's 
>        queen?  102 

)For  I  have  heard  that  she  was  there  in  place.^ 
}     Mess.  "Tell  him,"  quoth  she,  "my  mouming- 
i        weeds  are  done, 
^  And  I  am  ready  to  put  armoiir  on." 
/     K.  Edw.    Belike  she  minds  to  play  the 
i        Amazon.] 

But  what  said  Warwick  to  these  injuries? 
Mess,  He,  more  incens'd  against  your  mar 
jesty 
Than  all  the  rest,  discharged  me  with  these 

words: 
"Tell  him  from  me,  that  he  hath  done  me 
wrong,  110 

And  therefore  I  '11  uncrown  him  ere't  be  long." 
K.  Edw,  Ha !  durst  the  traitor  breathe  out 
80  proud  words? 
Well,  I  will  arm  me,  being  thus  forewarned : 
They  shall  have  wars,  and  pay  for  their  pre- 
sumption. 
But  say,  is  Warwick  friends  with  Margaret? 
Mess,    Ay,  gracious  sovereign;  they're  so 
link'd  in  friendship, 
That  young  Prince  Edward  marries  Warwick's 
daughter. 
Clar,  Belike  the  elder;  Clarence  will  have 
the  younger. 
Now,  brother  king,  farewell,  and  sit  you  fast, 
For  I  will  hence  to  Warwick's  other  daughter; 
That,  though  I  want  a  kingdom,  yet  in  mar- 
riage 121 
I  may  not  prove  inferior  to  yourself. — 
You  that  love  me  and  Warwick,  follow  me. 

SExit  Clarence;  Somerset  follows. 
Not  I:  my  thoughts  aim  at  a 
further  matter ; 
Not  for  the  love  of  Edward,  but  the  crown  I 
stay. 
K.  Edw,  Clarence  and  Somerset  both  gone 
to  Warwick ! 
Yet  am  I  arm'd  against  the  worst  can  happen; 
And  haste  is  needful  in  this  desp'rate  case. — 
Pembroke  and  Stafford,  you  in  our  behalf  iso 
Go  levy  men,  and  make  prepare*  for  war; 
They  are  already,  or  quickly  will  be,  landed : 
Myself  in  person  will  straight  follow  you. 

[Exeunt  Pembroke  and  Stafford. 


1  In  place t  present 


s  Prepare,  preparation 


But,  ere  I  go,  Hastings  and  Montague,        184 
Resolve'  my  doubt   You  twain,  of  all  the  rest. 
Are  near  to  Warwick  by  blood  and  by  alliance: 
Tell  me  if  you  love  Warwick  more  than  me? 
If  it  be  so,  then  both  depart  to  him ; 
I  rather  wish  you  foes  than  hollow  friends : 
But  if  you  mind^  to  hold  your  true  obed- 
ience, uo 
Give  me  assurance  with  some  friendly  vow. 
That  I  may  never  have  you  in  suspect.^ 
Mont.  So  God  help  Montague  as  he  proves 

true! 
Hast,  And  Hastings  as  he  favours  Edward's 

cause! 
K.  Edw,  Now,  brother  Richard,  will  you 

stand  by  us? 
Olo,  Ay,  in  despite  of  all  that  shall  with- 
stand you. 
K.  Edw,  Why,  so !  then  am  I  sure  of  victory. 
Now  therefore  let  us  hence ;  and  lose  no  hour. 
Till  we  meet  Warwick  with  his  foreign  power. 

[Exeunt, 

Scene  II.  A  plain  in  Warwickshire. 

Enter  Warwick  and  Oxford,  vnth  French 
and  other  Forces, 

War,  Trust  me,  my  lord,  all  hithertogoes  well ; 
The  common  people  by  numbers  swarm  to  us. — 
But  see  where  Somerset  and  Clarence  come ! 

Enter  Clarence  and  Somerset. 

Speak  suddenly ,'my  lords, — are  we  all  friends? 
Clar,  Fear  not  that,  my  lord. 
War.  Then,  gentle  Clarence,  welcome  unto 

Warwick ; — 
And  welcome,  Somerset : — I  hold  it  cowardice 
To  rest  mistrustful  where  a  noble  heart 
Hath  pawn'd^  an  open  hand  in  sign  of  love; 
Else  might  I  think  that  Clarence,  Edward's 

brother,  10 

Were  but  a  feigned  friend  to  our  proceedings: — 
Welcome,  sweet  Clarence ;  my  daughter  shall 

be  thine. 
And  now  what  rests  ^  but,  in  night's  coverture. 
Thy  brother  being  carelessly  encamp'd. 
His  soldiers  lurking  in  the  towns  about, 


*  Jieeolve,  ie.  saUsfy. 

*  Suspect,  suspicion. 

7  Pawned,  pledged,  gaged. 
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*  Mind,  mean. 

*  Suddenly,  at  once. 

*  Rests,  remains. 
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ACT  IV.  Sceue  2. 


KING  HENEY  VL— PART  III. 


ACT  IV. 


And  but  attended  by  a  simple  guard, 
We  may  surprise  and  take  him  at  our  pleasure? 
^  [Our  scouts  have  found  th' adventure  very  easy : 
;^That  as  Ulysses  and  stout  Diomede 
;With  sleight  and  manhood^  stole  to  Bhesus' 
tents,  so 

And  brought  from  thence  the  Thracian  fatal 
steeds; 


Firtt  Watch,  Ho  hath  uiodo  a  volemn  tow 

Nercr  to  lie  and  take  his  nataral  rest 
Till  Warwick  or  himself  be  quite  sapprassU-i  Act  It.  S.  4^) 

So  we,  well  cover'd  with  the  night's  black 

mantle,  22 

/  At  unawares  may  beat  down  Edward's  guard, 

/And  seize  himself;  I  say  not,  slaughter  liim, 

^  For  I  intend  but  only  to  surprise  him. —  ] 

You  that  will  follow  me  to  this  attempt 

Applaud  the  name  of  Henry  with  your  leader. 

[They  aU  cry'' Henry  r 
J 

1  Sleight  and  manhood,  craft  and  brarery. 
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Why,  then,  let's  on  our  way  in  silent  sort: 
For  Warwick  and  his  friends  God  and  Saint 
Geoi^ge!  [Eafeuiti, 

Scene  III.     Edwards  campy  near  Warwick. 

Enter  certain  Watchmen,  be/ore  the  Kin^t 
tent. 

First  Watch,  Come  on,  my  masters,  each 
man  take  his  stand: 
The  king,  by  this,  is  set  him  down  to  sleep. 
Second  Waich,  What,  will  he  not  to  bed  ? 
First  Watch,  Why,  no;  for  he  hath  made  a 
solemn  vow 
Never  to  lie  and  take  his  natural  rest 
Till  Warwick  or  himself  be  quite  suppressed. 
Second  Watch.  To-morrow,  then,  beKke  shall 
be  the  day. 
If  Warwick  be  so  near  as  men  report 

Third  Watch.  But  say,  I  pray,  what  noble- 
man is  that  9 
That  with  the  king  here  resteth  in  his  tent? 
First  Watch.  Tis  the  Lord  Hastings,  the 

king's  chiefest  friend. 
Third  Watch.  O,  is  it  so?    But  why  com- 
mands the  king 
That  his  chief  followers  lodge  in  towns  about 

him. 
While  he  himself   keeps   here  in  the  cold 
field? 
Second  Watch.  Tis  the  more  honour,  be- 
cause more  dangerous. 
Third  Watch,    Ay,  but  give  me  worship* 
and  quietness; 
I  like  it  better  than  a  dangerous  honour. 
If  Warwick  knew  in  what  estate'  he  stands, 
T  is  to  be  doubted*  he  would  waken  him. 
First  Watch.  Unless  our  halberds  did  shut 
up  his  passage.  20 

Second  Watch.  Ay,  wherefore  else  guard  we 
his  royal  tent, 
But  to  defend  his  person  from  night-foes? 

Enter  Warwick,  Clarence,  Oxford, 
Somerset,  and  Forces. 

War.  This  is  his  tent;  and  see  where  stand 
his  guard. 


i  Worthif>= dignity. 

*  Doubted,  api»rehended. 


s  Eitate,  i.e.  plight 
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1€T  IV.  SetiM  8. 


KING  HENRY  VL— PART  III. 


ACT  IV.  Soeaa  4. 


Courage,  my  masters!  honour  now  or  never! 
But*  follow  me,  and  Edward  shall  be  ours.  26 
tHr$t  Watch,  Who  goes  there  ? 
Second  Watch,  Stay,  or  thou  diest! 

[Warwici  and  the  rest  cry,  "Warwick! 
Warwick  I"  and  set  upon  the  Gnardy 
^'^  fiVi  cryinffy^Anal  Arm  I"  War- 
wick and  the  rest  foUowing  them. 

Drums  heating  and  trumpets  sounding,  re-enter 
Warwick  and  the  reity  bringing  the  King 
out  in  his  gown,  sitting  in  a  chair,  Gloster 
and  Hastings  are  seen  flying. 

Som,  What  are  they  that  fly  there? 

War,  Richard  and  Hastings :  let  them  go; 

here 's  the  duke. 
K,  Edw,  The  duke!    Why,  Warwick,  when 
we  parted  last  30 

Tbou  call'dst  me  king. 

War,  Ay,  but  the  case  is  alter'd: 

When  you  disgraced  me  in  my  embassade, 
TTien  I  d^raded  you  from  being  king, 
And  come  now  to  create  you  Duke  of  York. 
Alas,  how  should  you  govern  any  kingdom, 
That  know  not  how  to  use  ambassadors; 
Nor  how  to  be  contented  with  one  wife; 
Nor  how  to  use  your  brothers  brotherly; 

[Clarence  comes  forward. 

Nor  how  to  study  for  the  people's  welfare; 

Nor  how  to  shroud  yourself  from  enemies?  40 

K.  Edw.  Brother  of  Clarence,  what,  art  thou 

here  too? 

Nay,  then  I  see  that  Edward  needs  must 

down. — 
Yet,  Warwick,  in  despite  of  all  mischance, 
Of  thee  thyself  and  all  thy  complices, 
Edward  will  always  bear  himself  as  king: 
Though  fortune's  malice  overthrow  my  state,* 
My  mind  exceeds  the  ccnnpass'  of  her  wheel. 
War.  Then,  for*  his  mind,  be  Edward  Eng- 
land's king:  [Takes  off  his  crown. 
But  Henry  now  shall  wear  the  English  crown, 
And  be  true  king  indeed ;  thou  but  the  sha- 
dow.—  60 
My  Lord  of  Somerset,  at  my  request. 
See  that  forthwith  Duke  Edward  be  conveyed 
Unto  my  brother,  Archbi8h6p  of  York. 

»  But,  only.  «  State,  royalty. 

»  Kxeeedi  the  eompatg,  is  beyond  the  reach. 
*  For,  as  to. 


When  I  have  fought  with  Pembroke  and  his 
fellows,*  54 

1 11  follow  you,  and  tell  him  there  what  an- 
swer 
Lewis  and  the  Lady  Bona  send  to  him. — 
Now,  for  a  while  farewell,  good  Duke  of  York, 
/r.  Edw,  What  fates  impose,  that  men  must  • 
needs  abide; 
It  boots  not  to  resist  both  wind  and  tide. 

[Exit,  led  out;  Somerset  with  him. 
Oxf.  What  now  remains,  my  lords,  for  us 

to  do,  60 

But  march  to  London  with  our  soldiers?*^ 
War,  Ay,  that 's  the  first  thing  that  we  liave 
to  do; 
To  free  King  Henry  from  imprisonment. 
And  see  him  seated  in  the  regal  throne. 

[ExeurU, 

f  Scene  IV.    London.    A  room  in  the  Tower.  \ 

Enter  Queen  Elizabeth  and  RivERa        < 

Riv,  Madam,  what  makes  you  in  this  sud-  ^ 

den  ehange?  i 

Q.  Eliz.  Why,  brother  Rivera,  are  you  yet^ 

to  learn  < 

What  late  misfortune  is  befall'n  King  Edward  ?  I 

Riv.  What,  loss  of  some  pitch'd  battle  against 

Warwick? 
Q.  Eliz.  No,  but  the  loss  of  his  own  royal 

person. 
Riv.  Then,  is  my  sovereign  slain? 
Q.  Eliz.  Ay,  almost  slain,  for  he  in  taken 
prisoner; 
Either  beUa/d  by  falsehood  of  his  guard, 
Or  by  his  foe  surpris'd  at  unawares: 
And,  as  I  further  have  to  understand,  io> 

Is  new^  committed  to  the  Bishop  of  York,       > 
Fell®  Warwick's  brother,  and  by  that  our  foe.  j; 
Riv,  These  news,  I  must  confess,  are  full  of  jl 
grief;  ; 

Yet,  gracious  madam,  bear  it  as  you  may:       { 
Warwick  may  lose,  that  now  hath  won  the  day.  ] 
Q.  Eliz.  Till  then,  fair  hope  must  hinder! 
life's  decay.  \ 

And  I  the  rather  wean  me  from  despair,  i 

For  love  of  Edward's  offspring  in  my  womb:    > 

*  FeUow9,  comrades. 
0  Soldiers,  pronounced  an  u  trisyllable. 
'  Xew,  Just,  lately.  »  Fell,  fierce. 
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ACT  rv.  Scene  4. 


KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  III. 


ACT  IV.  SoeiM  5. 


^Tis  this  that  makes  me  bridle  passion, 
i  And  bear  with  mildness  my  misfortune's  cross; 
/Ay,  ay,  for  this  I  draw-in  many  a  tear,         21 
?  And  stop  the  rising  of  blood-sucking  sighs, 
/  Lest  with  my  sighs  or  tears  I  blast  or  drown 
I  King  Edward's  fruit,  true  heir  to  th'  English 

crown. 
Biv.  But,  madam,  where  is  Warwick,  then, 

become?^ 


Q.  Eliz.  I  am  inform'd  that  he  comes  t6-^ 
wards  London, 
To  set  the  crown  once  more  on  Henry's  head: 
Guess  thou  the  rest;  King  Edward's  friends^ 

must  down. 
But,  to  prevent  the  t3rrant's  violence, — 
For  trust  not  him  that  hath  once  broken  faith,  I 
I  '11  hence  forthwith  unto  the  sanctuary,  3i  < 
To  save  at  least  the  heir  of  Edward's  right:     < 


Ri9.  MMUm,  what  vaakm  yon  in  this  ludden  changeMAci  It.  4.  l.) 


)  There  shall  I  rest  secure  from  force  and  fraud.* 
^CJome,  therefore,  let  us  fly  while  we  may  fly: 
)  If  Warwick  take  us,  we  are  sure  to  die. 
I  [Exeunt.2 

Scene  V.     In  the  Archbishop  of  Yorl^s  park, 
near  Mvddleham  Castle  in  Yorkshire, 

Enter  Gloster,  Hastings,  Sir  William 
Stanley,  and  others, 

Olo,  Now,  my  Lord  Hastings  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Stanley, 
Leave  off  to  wonder  why  I  drew  you  hither. 


1  la  beeomtt  has  arrived. 
3  Fraxidy  stratagem,  treachery. 
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Into  this  chiefest  Uiicket  of  the  park.  s 

Thus  stands  the  case:  you  know  our  king,  my 

brother. 
Is  prisoner  to  the  bishop,  at  whose  hands 
He  hath  good  usage  and  great  liberty; 
And  often,  but  attended^  with  weak  guard, 
Comes  hunting  this  way  to  disport  himself. 
I  have  adv^rtis'd  him  by  secret  means, 
That  if  about  this  hour  he  make  this  way,    10 
Under  the  colour*  of  his  usual  game. 
He  shall  here  find  his  friends,  with  horse  and 

men. 
To  set  him  free  from  his  captivity. 

>  But  attended^  attended  onl>'. 
4  Colour,  pretence,  excuse. 
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ACT  IV.  Soene  5. 


KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  III. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  6. 


Enter  Kino  Edward  and  a  JIunUma^L 

Hunt,  This  way,  my  lord;  for  this  way  lies 
the  game.  14 

K.  Edw.  Nay,  this  way,  man:  see  where  the 
huntsmen  stand. — 
Now,  brother  of  Gloster,  Lord  Hastings,  and 

the  rest, 
Stand  you  thus  close,  to  steal  the  bishop's  deer? 

Olo,  Brother,  the  time  and  case  requireth 
haste: 
Your  horse  stands  ready  here  at  the  park- 
comer. 

K.  Edw.  But  whither  shall  we  then?         90 

Hast,  To  Lynn,  my  lord;  and  ship  from 
thence  to  Flandera 

Glo,  Well  guess'd,  believe  me;  for  that  was 
my  meaning. 

K.  Edw.  Stanley,  I  will   requite  thy  for- 
wardness. 

(Jlo.  But  wherefore  stay  we?  'tis  no  time  to 
talk. 

K.  Edw.  Huntsman,  what  say^st  thou?  wilt 
thou  go  along? 

Hunt.  Better  do  so  than  tarry  and  be  hang'd. 

Olo.  Come  then,  away ;  let 's  ha'  no  more  ado. 

K.  Edw.  Bishop,  farewell:  shield  thee  from 
Warwick's  frown; 
And  pray  that  I  may  repossess  the  crown. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  VX     London.    A  room  in  the  Tower. 

Enter  Kino  Henry,  Clarence,  Warwick, 
Somerset,  young  Richmond,  Oxford,  Mon- 
TAOUE,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower^  and  Attend- 
ants. 

)     \^K.  Hen.  Master  lieutenant,  now  that  God 
i         and  friends 

<  Have  shaken  Edward  from  the  regal  seat, 
( And  tum'd  my  captive  state  to  liberty, 

i  My  fear  to  hope,  my  sorrows  unto  joys, — 
^  At  our  enlai^ment'  what  are  thy  due  fees? 

<  Lieu.  Subjects  may  challenge*  nothing  of 

<  their  sov'reigns; 

J  But  if  an  humble  prayer^  may  prevail, 
S I  then  crave  pardon  of  your  majesty. 

1  Enlargement,  lil)eration. 

*  Challenge,  lay  claim  to,  demand. 

*  Prayer,  pronounced  as  a  dlMyllable. 


K.  Hen.   For  what,  lieutenant?   for  well- 
using  me? 
Nay,  be  thou  sure  I  '11  well  requite  thy  kind- 
ness, 10 
For  that  it  made  my  imprisonment  a  pleasure; 
Ay,  such  a  pleasure  as  incaged  birds 
Conceive,  when,  after  many  moody  thoughts, 
At  last,  by  notes  of  household  harmony. 
They  quite  forget  their  loss  of  liberty. — 
But,  Warwick,  after  God,  thou  sett'st  me  free. 
And  chiefly  therefore  I  thank  God  and  thee; 
He  was  the  author,  thou  the  instrument. 
Therefore,  that  I  may  conquer  fortune's  spite. 
By  living  low,  where  fortune  cannot  hurt  me. 
And  that  the  people  of  this  blessed  land       21 
May  not  be  punish'd  with  my  thwarting  stars, — 
Warwick,  although  my  head  still  wear  the 

crown, 
I  here  resign  my  government  to  thee. 
For  thou  art  fortunate  in  all  thy  deeds. 

War.  Your  grace  hath  still  been  fam'd  for 
virtuous; 
And  now  may  seem  as  wise  as  virtuous. 
By  spying  and  avoiding  fortune's  malice, 
For  few  men  rightly  temper  with  the  stars:* 
Yet  in  this  one  thing  let  me  blame  your 
grace,  so 

For  choosing  me  when  Clarence  is  in  place.* 
Clar.  No,  Warwick,  thou  art  worthy  of  the 
sway. 
To  whom  the  heavens,  in  thy  nativity, 
Adjudg'd  an  olive-branch  and  laurel-crown, 
As  likely  to  be  blest  in  peace  and  war; 
And  therefore  I  yield  thee  my  free  consent.     > 
War.  And  I  choose  Clarence  only  for  pro-  > 
tector.  ]  \ 

K.  Hen.  Warwick  and  Clarence,  give  me 
both  your  hands: 
Now  join  your  hands,  and  with  your  hands 

your  hearts, 
That  no  dissension  hinder  government:         40 
I  make  you  both  protectors  of  this  land; 
While  I  myself  will  lead  a  private  life, 
And  in  devotion  spend  my  latter  days. 
To  sin's  rebuke  and  my  Creator's  praise. 
War.  What  answers  Clarence  to  his  sov- 
ereign's will? 


*  Rightly  tsmper  with  the  ttare,  act  as  fits  thefr  des- 
tiny. *  In  place,  present 
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ACT  IV.  SoeiM  6. 


KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  III. 


ACT  IV. 


Clar.  That  he  consents,  if  Warwick  yield 
consent; 
For  on  thy  fortune  I  repose  myself. 

War.  Why,  then,  though  loth,  yet  must  I 
be  content : 
We  '11  yoke  together,  like  a  double  shadow 
To  Henry's  body,  and  supply  his  place;        60 
I  mean,  in  bearing  weight  of  government, 
While  he  enjoys  the  honour  and  his  ease. 
Q  And,  Clarence,  now  then  it  is  more  than  need- 
ful 
Forthwith   that   Edward    be  pronounc'd    a 

traitor. 
And  all  his  lands  and  goods  be  confiscate. 
Clar.  What  else?  and  that  succession  be 

determin'd. 
War.  Ay,  therein  Clarence  shall  not  want 

his  part 
K.  Hen.  But,  with  the  first  of  all  your  chief 
afiiidrs. 
Let  me  entreat — ^for  I  command  no  more — 
That  Margaret  your  queen,  and  my  son  Ed- 
ward, «o 
Be  sent   for,  to  return  from   France  with 

speed; 
For,  till  I  see  them  here,  by  doubtful  fear 
My  joy  of  liberty  is  half  eclips'd. 

Clar.  It  shall  be  done,  my  sovereign,  with 
/        all  speed.  3 

A'.  Hen,  Mj  Lofd  of  Somerset,  what  youth 
is  that. 
Of  whom  you  seem  to  have  so  tender  care? 
Som.  My  liege,  it  is  young  Henry,  earl  of 

Richmond. 
K.  Hen.  Come  hither,  England's  hope. — If 
secret  powers   [Lai/s  his  hand  on  hi$  head. 
Suggest  but  truth  to  my  divining  thoughts, 
This  pretty  lad  will  prove  our  counties  bliss. 
His  looks  are  full  of  peaceful  majesty;  70 

His  head  by  nature  fram'd  to  wear  a  crown. 
His  hand  to  wield  a  sceptre;  and  himself 
Likely  in  time  to  bless  a  regal  throne. 
Make  much  of  him,  my  lords;  for  this  is  he 
Must  help  you  more  than  you  are  hurt  by  me. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

War.  What  news,  my  friend? 
Mess.  That  Edward  is  escaped  from  your 
brother, 
And  fled,  as  he  hears  since,  to  Burgimdy. 
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War.  Unsavoury  news !  but  how  made  he 
escape?  so 

Mess.  He  was  conve/d*  by  Richard  duke  of 
Gloster, 
And  the  Lord  Hastings,  who  attended'  him 
In  secret  ambush  on  the  forest-side. 
And    from    the   bishop's    huntsmen    rescu'd 

him; 
For  hunting  was  his  daily  exercise. 

War.  My  brother  was  too  careless  of  his 
charge. — 
But  let  us  hence,  my  sovereign,  to  provide 
A  salve  for  any  sore  that  may  betide. 

[Exeunt  all  except  Somerset^  Richmond^ 

a7id  Oxford. 

Som.  My  lord,  I  like  not  of  this  flight  of 

Edward's;  89 

For  doubtless  Burgundy  will  yield  him  help, 

And  we  shall  have  more  wars  before 't  be 

long. 
As  Henry's  late  presaging  prophecy 
Did  glad  my  heart  with  hope  of  this  young 

Richmond, 
So  doth  my  heart  misgive  me,  in  these  con- 
flicts 
What  may  befall  him,  to  his  harm  and  ours: 
Therefore,  Lord  Oxford,  to  prevent  the  worst. 
Forthwith  we'll  send  him  hence  to  Brittany, 
Till  storms  be  past  of  civil  enmity. 

Oxf.  Ay,  for  if  Edward  repossess  the  crown, 
'T  is  like  that  Richmond  with  the  rest  shall 
down.  101 

Som.  It  shall  be  so;  he  shall  to  Brittany. 
Come,  therefore,  let 's  about  it  speedily. 

[Exeunt. 


\ 


Q  Scene  VII.     Before  the  gates  of  Fort. 


I 


Flourish.    Enter  Ki5G  Edward,  Gloster, 
Hastings,  and  Forces. 

K.  Edw.  Now,  brother  Richard,  Hastings, 
and  the  rest. 
Yet  thus  far  fortune  maketh  us  amends. 
And  says,  that  once  more  I  shall  interchange 
My  waned  state  for  Henry's  regal  crown. 
Well  have  we  pass'd  and  now  repass'd  the 


\ 


1  Convey'd^  made  off  with. 
«  AtUnded,  wnlted  for. 
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ACT  IV.  Some  7. 


KING  HENRY  VL— PART  III. 


ACT  IV.  Scen«  7. 


^  And  brought  desired  help  from  Burgundy: 

<  What,  then,  remains,  we  being  thus  arrived 

\  From  Ravenspurg  haven  before  the  gates  of 

<  York, 

<But  that  we  enter,  sa  into  our  dukedom? 

^  [Hattings  knocks  at  the  gates, 

)     Qlo.  The  gates  made  fast ! — Brother,  I  like 


k. 


not  this;  lo 

I  For  many  men  that  stumble  at  the  threshold 

<  Are  well  foretold  that  danger  lurks  within. 

]     K.  Edw.  Tush,  man,  abodements^  must  not 
\        now  affri^t  us: 
\  By  fair  or  foul  means  we  must  enter  in, 
!  For  hither  will  our  friends  repair  to  us. 

>  Hast.  My  liege,  I'll  knock  once  more  to 

>  summon  them.  [Knocks  again, 

^  Enter^  on  the  icalUj  the  Mayor  of  York  and 
i  Aldermen, 

/     May,  My  lords,  we  were  forewarned  of  your 

coming, 
^  And  shut  the  gates  for  safety  of  ourselves; 
J  For  now  we  owe  allegiance  unto  Henry. 
K,  Edw.  But,  master  mayor,  if  Henry  be 

your  king,  «0 

'  Yet  Edward  at  the  least  is  Duke  of  York. 
',     May,  True,  my  good  lord;  I  know  you  for 
^         no  less. 
(     K,  Edw.  Why,  and  I  challenge^  nothing  but 

<  my  dukedom, 

^  As  being  well  content  with  that  alone. 

^     Glo,  [Aside"]  But  when  the  fox  hath  once  got 

^         in  his  nose, 

<He  '11  soon  find  means  to  make  tlie  body  fol- 

s        low. 

\     Haet,  Why,  master  mayor,  why  stand  you 

\        in  a  doubt? 

SOpen  the  gates;  we  are  King  Henry's  friends. 

)     May,  Ay,  say  you  so?  the  gates  shall  then 

^         be  opened.     [Exit^  vnth  Aldermen^  above. 

^     Olo,  A  wise  stout  capitain,  and  soon  per- 

^        suaded!  so 

[     Host,  The  good  old  man  would  fain  that  all 

$         were  well, 

>  So  't  were  not  long  of  him;^  but  being  enter'd, 
;  I  doubt  not,  I,  but  we  shall  soon  persuade 
^Both  him  and  all  his  brothers  unto  reason. 

1  Abodementt,  omens,  portents. 

«  Challenge,  claim. 

*  Lang  qf  him^  by  his  means. 


Enter i  belowy  the  Mayor  and  ttco  Aldermen,    i 
from  the  town,  / 

K.  Edw,  So,  master  mayor:  these  gates  must  ^ 
not  be  shut  35 ' 

But  in  the  night  or  in  the  time  of  war.  ( 

What!  fear  not,  man,  but  yield  me  up  the^ 
keys;  [Takes  his  keys.  J 

For  Edward  will  defend  the  town  and  thee,    < 
And  all  those  friends  that  deign  to  follow  me.  ^ 


but< 


the< 


Brum.    Enter  Montoomert  and  Forces^     i 
marching,  i 

Qlo,  Brother,  this  is  Sir  John  Montgomery,  ( 

Our  trusty  friend,  imless  I  be  deceiv'd.         40? 

K,  Edw,  Welcome,   Sir  John!     But  why? 

come  you  in  arms?  \ 

Mont,  To  help  King  Edward  in  his  time  of? 

storm,  ^ 

As  every  loyal  subject  ought  to  do. 

K.  Edw,  Thanks,  good  Montgomery: 

we  now  forget 

Our  title  to  the  crown,  and  only  claim 

Our  dukedom,  till  God  please  to  send 

rest. 

Mont,  Then  fare  you  well,  for  I  will  hence  ^ 
again: 
I  came  to  serve  a  king,  and  not  a  duke. 
Drummer,  strike  up,  and  let  us  march  away. 

[A  march  begun. 
K,  Edw,  Nay,  stay.  Sir  John,  awhile;  and 
we  'II  debate  b\ 

By  what  safe  means  the  crown  may  be  re- 
cover'd. 
Mont.  What  talk  you  of  debating?  in  few 
words, — 
If  you  '11  not  here  proclaim  yourself  our  king, 
I  '11  leave  you  to  your  fortune,  and  be  gone 
To  keep  them  back  that  come  to  succour  you: 
Why  shall  we  fight,  if  you  pretend  no  title?* 
Olo.  Why,  brother,  wherefore  stand  you  on° 

nice*  points? 
K.  Edw.  When  we  grow  stronger,  then  we'll 
make  our  claim: 
Till  then,  't  is  wisdom  to  conceal  our  meaning. 
Ha^st.  Away  with  scrupulous  wit !  ^  now  arms 
must  rule.  61  \ 

*  Pretend  no  title,  set  up  no  claim  to  the  crown. 

*  Stand  you  en,  stick  at,  insist  on. 

*  Nice,  tiittiug.  ?  SemptUoiis  vit,  cautious  policy. 
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ACT  IV.  Soeoe  7. 


KING  HENRY  VL— PART  III. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  S. 


Glo.  And  fearless  minds  climb  soonest  unto 

crowna  62 

? Brother,  we  will  proclaim  you  out  of  hand; 

\  The  bruit  ^  thereof  will  bring  you  many  friends. 

\     K.  Edw,  Then  be  it  as  you  will;  for 't  is  my 

^  And  Henry  but  usurps  the  diadem. 


_     ^ 


\y 


MonL  And  whoioe'er  gainsays  Kins  Edvard^s  right, 
By  this  I  chaUenge  him  to  iingl«  flght.-(  Act  iv.  7. 7i,  7S.) 


Mont,  Ay,  now  my  sovereign  speaketh  like 
himself; 
^And  now  will  I  be  Edward's  champion. 

Hast.  Sound  trumpet;  Edward  shall  be  here 
proclaim'd: —  7o 

^Come,  fellow-soldier,  make  thou  proclamation. 
[Gives  him  a  paper.   Flourish. 

1  Bruit,  fame,  report. 
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Sold,  [reads]  "Edward  the  Fourth,  by  the  grace ) 

of  God,  king  of  England  and  France,  and  lord  of  > 

Ireland,  &c."  73^ 

Mont.  And  whosoe'er  gainsays  King  Ed-j 

ward's  right,  | 

By  this  I  challenge  him  to  single  fight.  \ 

[Throws  down  his  gauntlet.  J 

All.  Long  live  Edward  the  Fourth !  ) 

K.  Edw.  Thanks,    brave    Montgomery; — ; 

thanks  unto  you  all:  'f 

If  fortune  serve  me,  I  '11  requite  this  kindness.  '^ 

Now,  for  this  night,  let 's  harbour*  here  in  York ;  \ 

And  when  the  morning  sun  shall  raise  his  car  ^ 

Above  the  border  of  this  h6rizon,  si  5 

We  '11  forward  towards  Warwick  and  his  mates ;  ( 

For  well  I  wot  that  Henry  is  no  soldier. —       J 

Ah,  fro  ward  Clarence  I  how  evil  it  beseems^  thee  > 

To  flatter  Henry,  and  forsake  thy  brother !      ( 

Yet,  as  we  may,  we'll  meet  both  thee  and< 

Warwick. —  \ 

Come  on,  brave  soldiers:  doubt  not  of  the  day; 

And  thdt  once  gotten,  doubt  not  of  large  pay. 

[Exeunt.  ] 

Scene  VIII.    London.    A  room  in  the  Bishop^s 
palace. 

Flourish.      Enter  Kino   Henkt,  Warwick, 
Clarence,  Montaque,  Exeter,  atid  Oxtord. 

War.  What  counsel,  lords?    Edward  from 
Belgia, 
With  hardy  (Germans  and  blunt  Hollanders, 
Hath  pass'd  in  safety  through  the  narrow  seas. 
And  with  his  troops  doth  march  amain  to 

London; 
And  many  giddy  people  flock  to  him. 

Oaf.  Let's  levy  men,  and  beat  him  back  again. 

Clar.  A  little  fire  is  quickly  trodden  out ; 
Which,  being  suffer'd,  rivers  cannot  quench. 

War.  In  Warwickshire  I  have  true-hearted 
friends. 
Not  mutinous  in  peace,  yet  bold  in  war;       10 
Those  will  I  muster  up : — and  thou,  son  Clarence, 
Shalt  stir  in  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and  in  Kent, 
The  knights  and  gentlemen  to  come  with  thee : — 
Thou,  brother  Montague,  in  Buckingham, 
Northampton,  and  in  Leicestershire,  shalt  find 


i  Harbmir,  lodge. 

>  How  evil  it  begeemt,  how  ill  it  becomes. 
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ACT  IV.  Scene  8. 


KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  III. 


ACT  y.  Scene  1. 


Men  well  inclined  to  hear  what  thou  com- 

mand'st: — 
And  thou,  brave  Oxford,  wondrous  well  belov'd. 
In  Oxfordshire  shalt  muster  up  thy  friends. — 
My  sovereign,  with  the  loving  citizens, — 
Like  to  his  island  girt-in  with  the  ocean,      20 
Or  modest  Dian  circled  with  her  nymphs, — 
Shall  rest  in  London  till  we  come  to  him. — 
Fair  lords,  take  leave,  and  stand  not  to  reply. — 
Farewell,  my  sovereign. 
K.  Hen.  Farewell,  my  Hector,  and  my  Troy's 

true  hope. 
Clar.  In  sign  of  truth,  I  kiss  your  highness' 

hand. 
K,  Hen,  Well-minded  Clarence,  be  thou  for- 
tunate! 
Mont,  Comfort,  my  lord; — and  so,  I  take 

my  leave. 
Oxf,  [Kissing  Henrifs  hand]  And  thus  I  seal 

my  truth,  and  bid  adieu. 
K.  Hen.  Sweet  Oxford,  and  my  loving  Mon- 
tague, so 
And  all  at  once,  once  more,  happy  farewell 
War,  Farewell,  sweet  lords:  let's  meet  at 
Coventry. 

[Exeunt  Warwick^  Clarence,  Oxford^ 

and  Montague, 

K,  Hen,  Here  at  the  palace  will  I  rest  awhile. 

Cousin  of  Exeter,  what  thinks  your  lordship? 

Methinks  the  power  that  Edw2u*d  hath  in  field 

Should  not  be  able  to  encounter  mine. 

Exe.  The  doubt  is,  that  he  will  seduce  the  rest 

K.  Hen.  That 's  not  my  fear;  my  meed^  hath 

got  me  fame: 

I  have  not  stopp'd  mine  ears  to  their  demands. 

Nor  posted  off'  their  suits  with  slow  delays ;   40 


My  pity  hath  been  balm  to  heal  their  wounds, 
My  mildness  hath  allay'd  their  swelling  griefs, 
My  mercy  dried  their  water-flowing^  tears; 
I  have  not  been  desirous  of  their  wealth,  44 
Nor  much  oppress'd  them  with  great  subsidies, 
Nor  forward  of  revenge,though  they  much  err'd : 
Then  why  should  they  love  Edward  more  than 

me? 
No,  Exeter,  these  graces  challenge  grace: 
And,  when  the  lion  fawns  upon  the  lamb, 
The  lamb  will  never  cease  to  follow  him.      50 
[Shout  within,  "A  York  I   A  York ! " 
Exe.  Hark,  hark,  my  lord!  what  shouts 

are  these? 

Enter  King  Edward,  Glostkr,  and  Soldiers. 

K.  Edw.  Seize  on  the  shame-fac'd  Henry, 
bear  him  hence; 
And  once  again  proclaim  us  king  of  Eng- 
land.— 
You  are  the  fount  that  makes  small  brooks  to 

flow: 
Now  stops  thy  spring;  my  sea  shall  suck  them 

dry. 

And  swell  so  much  the  higher  by  their  ebb. — 

Hence  with  him  to  the  Tower;  let  him  not 

speak.       [Exeunt  some  with  King  Henry. 

And,  lords,  towards  Coventry  bend  we  our 

course, 
Where  peremptory  Warwick  now  remains: 
The  sun  shines  hot;  and,  if  we  use  delay,     eo 
Cold  biting  winter  mars  our  hop'd-for  hay. 

Olo,  Away  betimes,  before  his  forces  join, 
And  take  the  great-grown  traitor  unawares: 
Brave  warriors,  march  amain  towards  Coven- 
try. [Exeunt. 


ACT    V. 


Scene  L     Before  the  gates  of  Coventry. 

Enter,  upon  the  walls  above  the  gates,  Warwick, 
the  Mayor  of  Coventry,  two  Messengers,  and 
others. 

War.  Where  is  the  post  that  came  from 
valiant  Oxford? — 


1  Meed,  merit 


s  Potted  of,  put  off. 


How  far  hence  is  thy  lord,  mine  honest  fellow? 
First  Mess.  By  this  at  Dunsmore,  marching 

hitherward. 
War.  Where  is  the  post  that  came  from 
Montague? — 
[To  Second  Messenger]   How  far  off  is  our 
brother  Montague? 

*  Water -Jlotnitg,  i.e.  copious,  pouring  like  water. 
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▲CT  V.  Soeoe  1. 


KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  III. 


ACT  Y.  Soeiw  1. 


Second  Mess.  By  this  at  Daintiy,  with  a 
puissant  troop. 

Enter,  before  the  ffcUeSj  Sib  John  Someryille. 

War,  Say,  Someryille,  what  says  my  loving 

son? 

And,  by  thy  guess,  how  nigh  is  Clarence  now? 

Som,  At  Southam  I  did  leave  him  with  his 

forces,  9 

And  do  expect  him  here  some  two  hours 

hence.  [Drum  heard 

War.  Then  Clarence  is  at  hand;  I  hear  his 

drum. 
Som.  It  is  not  his,  my  lord;  [pointing  to  the 
south-east]  here  Southam  lies: 
The  drum  your  honour  hears  marcheth  from 
Warwick. 
War,   Who  should   that  be?— belike,  un- 

look'd-for  friends. 
Som,  They  are  at  hand,  and  you  shall  quickly 
know.  [Enters  the  city. 

March:  flourish.   Enter,  before  the  gates.  Kino 
Edward,  Gloster,  and  Forces. 

K.  Edw.  Go,  trumpet,^  to  the  walls,  and 

sound  a  parle. 
Olo.  [To  Edward]  See  how  the  surly  War- 
wick mans  the  wall ! 
War.  O  unbid*  spite!  is  sportful'  Edward 
come? 
Where  slept  our  scouts,  or  how  are  they  seduc'd. 
That  we  could  hear  no  news  of  his  repair?*    so 
K.  Edw.  Now,  Warwick,  wilt  thou  ope  the 
city-gates, 
Speak  gentle  words,  and  humbly  bend  thy 

knee, 
Call  Edward  king,  and  at  his  hands  beg  mercy? 
And  he  shall  pardon  thee  these  outrages. 
War.  Nay,  rather,  wilt  thou  draw  thy  forces 
hence. 
Confess  who  set  thee  up  and  pluck'd  thee 

down, 
Call  Warwick  patron,  and  be  penitent? 
And  thou  shalt  still  remain  the  Duke  <A  York. 
Qlo.  I  thought,  at  least,  he  would  have  said 
"the  king;" 
Or  did  he  make  the  jest  against  his  will?      so 

1  Trumpet^  i.e.  trumpeter. 
s  Unbid,  unasked,  i.e.  unwelcome. 
»  Sportful,  wanton.  *  Repair,  approadt 
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War.  Is  not  a  dukedom,  sir,  a  goodly  gift? 
Olo.  Ay,  by  my  faith,  for  a  poor  earl  to 
give:  «2 

I  '11  do  thee  service  for  so  good  a  gift 

War.  Twas  I  that  gave  the  kingdom  to 

thy  brother. 
K.  Edw.  Why,  then,  'tis  mine,  if  but  by 

Warwick's  gift 
War.  Thou  art  no  Atlas  for  so  great  a 
weight: 
And,  weakling,  Warwick  takes  his  gift  again ; 
And  Henry  is  my  king,  Warwick  his  subject 
K.  Edw.  But  Warwick's  king  is  Edwanl's 
prisoner: 
And,  gallant  Warwick,  do  but  answer  this, — 
What  is  the  body  when  the  head  is  off?        4i 
Olo.  Alas,  that  Warwick  had  no  more  fore- 
cast. 
But,  whiles  he  thought  to  steal  the  single  ten, 
The  king  was  silly  finger'd  from  the  deck  !^ 
You  left  poor  Henry  at  the  bishop's  palace, 
And,  ten  to  one,  you'll   meet    him  in  the 
Tower. 
K.  Edw.  'Tis  even  so;  yet  you  are  War- 
wick still. 
Olo.  Come,  Warwick,  take  the  time;  kneel 
down,  kneel  down: 
Nay,  when?  strike  now,  or  else  the  iron  cook. 
War.  I  had  rather  chop  this  hand  off  at  a 
blow,  50 

And  with  the  other  fling  it  at  thy  face. 
Than  bear  so  low  a  sail,  to®  strike  to  thee. 
K.  Edw.  Sail  how  thou  canst,  have  wind 
and  tide  thy  friend. 
This  hand,  fast  wound  about  thy  coal-black 

hair, 
Shall,  whiles  thy  head  is  warm  and  new  cut 

off. 
Write  in  the  dust  this  sentence   with  thy 

blood, — 
"Wind-changing  Warwick  now  can  change 
no  more." 

Enter  Oxford,  with  Forces,  drum,  amd  colours. 

War.   O  cheerful  colours!   see  where  Ox- 
ford comes ! 
Oxf  Oxford,  Oxford,  for  Lancaster ! 

[He  and  his  Forces  eiUer  the  city. 


>  Deck,  pack. 


*  To,  as  to. 
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ACT  V. 


KING  HENRY  VL— PART  IIL 


ACT  V.  SoQiM  1 


Olo,  The  gates  are  qpen,  let  us  enter  too.   60 
K,  Edw.  So  other  foes  may  set  upon  our 
backs. 
Stand  we  in  good  array;  for  they  no  doubt 
Will  issue  out  again  and  bid  us  battle: 
If  not,  the  city  being  but  of  small  defence, 
We  *11  quickly  rouse  the  traitors  in  the  same. 
[Re-enter  Oxford^  on  the  walls, 
}Y(ir.  O,  welcome,  Oxford !  for  we  want  thy 
help. 

Enter  Montaoub,  with  ForoeSy  drunif  and 
colours, 

Mont,  Montague,  Montague,  for  Lancaster! 

[He  and  Ms  Forces  enter  the  city, 

Olo,  Thou  and  thy  brother  both  shall  buy 

this  treason 

Even  with  the  dearest  blood  your  bodies  bear. 

K.  Edw.  The  harder  match'd,  the  greater 

victory:  70 

My  mind  presageth  happy  gain  and  conquest 

Enter  Somerset,  vrith  Forces^  drum,  and 
colours. 

Som.  Somerset,  Somerset,  for  Lancaster! 

[He  and  his  Forces  enter  the  city. 
Olo.  Two  of  thy  name,  both  Dukes  of  So- 
merset, 
Have  sold  their  lives  unto  the  house  of  York; 
And  thou  shalt  be  the  third,  if  this  sword 
hold. 

Enter  Clarence,  with  Forces,  drum,  and 
colours. 

War.   And  lo,  where  George  of  Clarence 
sweeps  along. 
Of  force  enough  to  bid  his  brother  battle; 
With  whom  an  upright  zeal  to  right  prevails 
More  than  the  nature  of  a  brother's  love ! — 
[Clarence  halts;  Gloster  goes  and 
speaks  with  him. 
Come,  Clarence,  come;  thou  wilt,  if  Warwick 
call.  80 

dor.  Father  of  Warwick,  know  you  what 
this  means? 

[Taking  the  red  rose  out  of  his  hat. 
Look  here,  I  throw  my  infamy  at  thee: 
^C I  will  not  ruinate  my  father's  house. 
Who  gave  his  blood  to  lime  the  stones  to- 
gether, 


And  set  up  Lancaster.    Why,  trow'st  thon,^ 
Warwick,  > 

That  Clarence  is  so  harsh,  so  blunt,^  unnatural, ) 
To  bend*  the  fatal  instruments  of  war  > 

Against  his  brother  and  his  lawful  king?  > 

Perhaps  thou  wilt  object  my  holy  oath :  / 

To  keep  that  oath  were  more  impiety  90> 

Than  Jephthah's,  when  he  sacriiic'd  his  daugh-  ^ 
ter.  ; 

I  am  80  sorry  for  my  trespass  made,  j 

That,  to  deserve  well  at  my  brother's  hands,  ]< 
I  here  proclaim  myself  thy  mortal  foe; 
With  resoluticm,  wheresoe'er  I  meet  thee, — 
As  I  will  meet  thee,  if  thou  stir  abroad, — 
To  plague  thee  ior  thy  foul  misleading  me. 
And  so,  proud-hearted  Warwick,  I  defy  thee, 
A  nd  to  my  brother  turn  my  blushing  cheeks. — 
Pardon  me,  Edward,  I  will  make  amends; — 
And,  Richard,  do  not  frown  upon  my  faults, 
For  I  will  henceforth  be  no  more  unconstant 
K.  Edw.  Now  welcome  more,  and  ten  times 
more  belov'd,  103 

Than  if  thou  never  hadst  deserv'd  our  hate. 
Olo.  Welcome, good  Clarence;  this  is  brotlier- 

like. 
War.  O  passing  3  traitor,  perjur'd  and  un- 
just! 
K.  Edw.  What,  Warwick,  wilt  thou  leave 
the  town,  and  fight? 
Or  shall  we  beat  the  stones  about  thine  ears? 
War.  Alas,  I  am  not  coop'd  here  for  de- 
fence! 
I  will  away  towards  Bamet  presently,        no 
And  bid  thee  battle,  Edward,  if  thou  dar'st 
K.  Edw.  Yes,  Warwick,  Edward  dares,  and 
leads  the  way. — 
Lords,  to  the  field;  Saint  George  and  victory! 
[March    Exeunt  King  Edward  and  his 
Compaimf.  Warwick  and  the  rest  descend 
into  the  city. 

Scene  II.     A  field  of  battle  near  Barnet. 

Alarums  and  excursions.    Enter  King  Ed- 
ward, bringing  in  Warwick  wounded. 

K.  Edw.  So,  lie  thou  there:  die  thou,  and 
die  our  fear; 

1  Bluntt  dull  of  feeling.  ^  Bend,  le.  direct 

*  Ptuting,  i.e.  monstrous. 
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ACT  V.  Scene  2. 


KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  III. 


ACT  V.  Scene  i. 


For  Warwick  waa  a  bug  ^  that  feared  *  us  all. — 
Now,  Montague,  sit  fast;  I  seek  for  thee,       3 
That  Warwick*s  bones  may  keep  thine  com- 
pany. [Exit. 
War.  Ah,  who  is  nigh?  come  to  me,  friend 
or  foe, 
And  tell  me  who  is  victor,  York  or  Warwick? 
Why  ask  I  that?  my  mangled  body  shows, 
My  blood,  my  want  of  strength,  my  sick  heart 

shows, 
That  I  must  yield  my  body  to  the  earth. 
And,  by  my  fall,  the  conquest  to  my  foe.      lo 
Thus  yields  the  cedar  to  the  axe's  edge. 


Whose  arms  gave  shelter  to  the  princely  eagle. 
Under  whose  shade  the  ramping  lion  slept, 
Whose  top-branch  overpeer'd^  Jove's  spread- 
ing tree,  14 
And  kept  low  shrubs  from  winter's  pow'rful 

wind. 
These  eyes,  that  now  are  dimm'd  with  death's 

black  veil. 
Have  been  as  piercing  as  the  mid-day  sun, 
To  search  the  secret  treasons  of  the  world: 
The  wrinkles  in  my  brows,  now  fill'd  with 

blood, 
Were  liken'd  oft  to  kingly  sepulchres;  20 


War.  Lo  now  my  glory  •meu'd  in  dnit  and  blood ! 
My  pftriu,  my  wallu,  my  manon  that  I  had. 


Sren  now  fonake  me ;  and  of  all  my  lands 

It  nothing  left  me  but  my  body's  length  I— (Act  r.  1.  S3-M.) 


For  who  liv'd  king,  but  I  could  dig  his  grave? 
And  who  durst  smile  when  Warwick  bent  his 

brow?  22 

Lo  now  my  gloiy  smear'd  in  dust  and  blood! 
My  parks,  my  walks,  my  manors  that  I  had, 
Even  now  forsake  me;  and  of  all  my  lands 
Is  nothing  left  me  but  my  body's  length! 
Why,  what  is  pomp,  rule,  reign,  but  earth  and 

dust? 
And,  live  we  how  we  can,  yet  die  we  must. 

Enter  Oxford  and  Somerset. 

Som.   Ah,  Warwick,  Warwick!  wert  thou 
as  we  are, 
We  might  recover  all  our  loss  again:  so 


I  Bug,  bugbear.  <  Feared,  affrighted. 

■  Overpeer'd,  rose  above. 
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The  queen  from  France  hath  brought  a  puis- 
sant power;  si 

Even  now  we  heard  the  news:  ah,  couldst 
thou  fly!  * 

War.  Why,  then,  I  would  not  fly.— Ah, 
Montague, 

If  thou  be  there,  sweet  brother,  take  my  hand, 

And  with  thy  lips  keep  in  my  soul  awhile ! 

Thou  lov'st  me  not;  for,  brother,  if  tho^  didst, 

Thy  tears  would   wash  this  cold  coteealed 
blood,  ^ 

That  glues  my  lips  and  will  not  let  tee  speak. 

Come  quickly,  Montague,  or  I  ai%;^ead. 
Som.  Ah,  Warwick!  Montague  hath  breath'd 
his  last;  40 

And  to  the  latest  gasp  cried  out  for  Warwick, 

And   said,   "Commend    me   to    my  valiant 
brother." 
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ACT  V.  Soene  8. 


KING  HENRY  VL— PART  III. 


ACT  V.  Soena  4. 


And  more  he  would  liave  said;  and  more  he 
spoke,  43 

Which  sounded  like  a  clamour  in  a  vault, 
That  iQought^  not  be  distinguished;  but  at 

last 
I  well  might  hear,  delivered  with  a  groan, 
"0,  farew^l,  Warwick!" 

}yar.  Sweet  2  rest  his  soul ! — Fly,  lords,  and 

save  yourselves; 

For  Warwick  bids  you  all  farewell,  to  meet  in 

heaven.  [Dies, 

Oxf.  Away,  away,  to  meet  the  queen's  great 

power! 

[Exeuntf  bearing  of  Warwick's  body. 

Scene  III.    Another  part  of  the  field. 

Flourish,    Enter  King  Edward  in  triumph; 
with  Clarence,  Gloster,  and  the  rest. 

K.  Edw,  Thus  far  our  fortune  keeps  an  up- 
ward course, 
And  we  are  graced  with  wreaths  of  victory. 
But,  in  the  midst  of  this  bright-shining  day, 
I  spy  a  black,  suspicious,  threatening  cloud. 
That  will  encounter  with  our  glorious  sun 
Ere  he  attain  his  easeful  western  bed: 
I  mean,  my  lords,  those  powers  that  the  queen 
Hath  raised  in  Gallia  have  arrived  our  coast, 
And,  as  we  hear,  march  on  to  fight  with  us. 
Clar,  A  little  gale  will  soon  disperse  that 
cloud,  10 

And  blow  it  to  the  source  from  whence  it  came: 
Thy  very  beams  will  dry  those  vapours  up; 
For  every  cloud  engenders  not  a  storm. 
Glo.  The  queen  is  valued  thirty  thousand 
siroug. 
And  Somerset,  with  Oxford,  fled  to  her: 
If  she  have  time  to  breathe,  be  well  assured 
Her  faction  will  be  full  as  strong  as  ours. 
K,  lilw.  We  are  adv6rtis'd  by  our  loving 
fronds 
That  ^y  do  hold  their  course  toward  Tewks- 

biffy: 
We,  havirijyiow  the  best  at  Bamet  field,     20 
Will  thithdBtraight,  for  willingness  rids  way;' 
And,  as  we  march,  our  strength  will  be  aug- 
mented 

1  iroii^t=inight.  s  Sweet,  Bweetljr. 

>  Rid$  way,  dean  a  way. 


In  every  county  as  we  go  along. — 
Strike  up  the  drum;  cry,  "Courage!"  and 
away.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  IV.    Plains  near  Tewksbury. 

March.     Enter  Queen   Margaret,  Prince 
Edward,  Somerset,  Oxford,  and  Soldiers. 

Q,  Mar.  Great  lords,  wise  men  ne'er  sit  and 

wail  their  loss. 
But  cheerly  seek  how  to  redress  their  harms. 
What  though  the  mast  be  now  blown  over- 
board. 
The  cable  broke,  the  holding-anchor  lost. 
And  half  our  sailors  swallowed  in  the  flood? 
Yet  lives  our  pilot  still :  is 't  meet  that  he 
Should  leave  the  helm,  and,  like  a  fearful  lad, 
With  tearful  eyes  add  water  to  the  sea, 
And  give  more  strength  to  that  which  hath 

too  much ; 
Whiles,  in  his  moan,^  the  ship  splits  on  the 

rock,  10 

Which  industry  and  courage  might  have  sav'd  ? 
Ah,  what  a  shame !  ah,  what  a  fault  were  this ! 
Say  Warwick  was  our  anchor;  what  of  that? 
QAnd  Montague  our  topmast;  what  of  him?  < 
Our  slaughtered  friends  the  tackles;  what  of  s 

these?]  < 

Why,  is  not  Oxford  here  another  anchor? 
Q  And  Somerset  another  goodly  mast? 
The  friends  of  France  our  shrouds  and  tack-^; 

lings?*]  / 

And,  though  unskilful,  why  not  Ned  and  I 
For  once  alloVd  the  skilful  pilot's  charge? 
We  will  not  from*  the  helm  to  sit  and  weep; 
But  keep  our  course,  though  the  rough  wind 

say  no,  21 

From  shelves^  and  rocks  that  threaten  us  with 

wreck. 
As  good  to  chide  the  waves  as  speak  them 

fair. 
Q  And  what  is  Edward  but  a  ruthless  sea? 
What  Clarence  but  a  quicksand  of  deceit? 
And  Richard,  but  a  ragged  fatal  rock  ? 
All  these  the  enemies  to  our  poor  bark. 
Say  you  can  swim, — alas,  't  is  but  awhile ! 

*  In  hit  moan,  amid  his  lamentation. 

*  Tacklingt.  pronounced  as  a  tiisynable. 

*  We  will  not  from,  i.e.  we  will  not  leare. 
7  Shelves,  sunken  reefs. 
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ACT  V. 


KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  IIL 


ACT  V.  Soene  $. 


^  Tread  on  the  sand, — why,  there  you  quickly 
(         sink ;  so 

f  Bestride  the  rock, — the  tide  will  wash  you  off, 
jOr  else  you  famish;  that's  a  threefold  death. 
^This  speak  I,  lords,  to  let  you  understand, 
j;If  case*  some  one  of  you  would  fly  from  us, 
'^That  there  *s  no  hop*d-for  mercy  with  the 
^        brothers 

^More  than  with  ruthless  waves,  with  sands, 
I        and  rocks. 

<  Why,  courage,  thenl  what  cannot  be  avoided 

<  T  were  childish  weakness  to  lament  or  fear.  ^ 

Prince,  Methinks  a  woman  of  this  valiant 
spirit 
Should,  if  a  coward  heard  her  speak  these 
words,  40 

Infuse^  his  breast  with  magnanimity. 
And  make  him,  naked,  foil  a  man-at-arms. 
I  speak  not  this  as  doubting  any  here; 
For  did  I  but  suspect  a  fearful  man,' 
He  should  have  leave  to  go  away  betimes; 
Lest  in  our  need  he  might  infect  another. 
And  make  him  of  like  spirit  to  himself. 
If  any  such  be  here, — as  God  forbid ! — 
Let  him  depart  before  we  need  his  help. 
Oxf.  Q  Women  and  children  of  so  high  a 
courage,  so 

5 And  warriors  faint!  why,  'twere  perpetual 

shame. —  ] 

O  brave  young  prince !  thy  famous  grandfather 
Doth  live  again  in  thee :  long  mayst  thou  live 
To  bear  his  image  and  renew  his  glories ! 
Som,  And  he  that  will  not  fight  for  such  a 
hope. 
Go  home  to  bed,  and,  like  the  owl  by  day, 
If  he  arise,  be  mock'd  and  wonder'd  at. 
Q.  Mar.  Thanks,  gentle  Somerset; — sweet 

Oxford,  thanks. 
Prince.  And  take  his  thanks  that  yet  hath 
nothing  else. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Prepare  you,  lords ;  for  Edward  is  at 
hand,  «o 

Ready  to  fight ;  therefore  be  resolute. 

Oxf.  1  thought  no  less :  it  is  his  policy 
To  haste  thus  fast^  to  find  us  unprovided. 


1  CoH,  perchance.  s  Ii\fuse,  suffiue. 

>  A  /ear/ul  man^  Le.  a  man  fall  of  fear,  a  coward. 
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Som.  But  he's  deceived ;  we  are  in  readiness. 
Q.  Mar.  This  cheers  my  heart,  to  see  your 

forwardne8&  65 

^Oxf.  Here  pitch  our  battle;  hence  we  willj 

not  budge.  ]  ^ 

Flourish  and  march.  Enter,  at  some  distance. 
Kino  Edward,  Clabencb,  Globter,  and 
Forces. 

QJT.  Edw.  Brave  followers,  yonder  stands; 

the  thorny  wood. 
Which,  by  the  heavens'  assistance  and  your^ 

strength. 
Must  by  the  roots  be  hewn  up  yet  ere  night 
I  need  not  add  more  fuel  to  your  fire,  70  > 

For  well  I  wot  ye  blaze  to  bum  them  out: 
Give  signal  to  the  fight,  and  to  it,  lords. 

Q.  Mar.    Lords,   knights,   and  gentlemen,^ 

what  I  should  say 
My  tears  gainsay;  for  every  word  I  speak, 
Ye  see,  I  drink  the  water  of  mine  eyes.  ] 
Therefore,  no  more  but  this: — Henry,  your 

sov'reign. 
Is  prisoner  to  the  foe;  his  state  usurp'd. 
His  realm  a  slaughter-house,  his  subjects  slain. 
His  statutes  canoell'd,  and  his  treasure  spent; 
And  yonder  is  the  wolf  that  makes  this  spoiL 
You  fight  in  justice:   then,  in  God's  name, 

lords,  81 

Be  valiant,  and  give  signal  to  the  fight 

[Exeunt  both  armies. 

Scene  V.     Another  part  of  the  same. 

Flourish.  Enter  Kino  Edward,  Clarence, 
Gloster,  and  Forces;  with  Queen  Mar- 
OARET,  Oxford,  and  Somerset,  prisoners. 

K.  Edw.  Lo  here  a  period*  of  tumultuous 
broils. 
Away  with  Oxford  to  Hammes  Castle  straight : 
For  Somerset,  oflf  with  his  guilty  head. 
Go,  bear  them  hence;  I  will  not  hear  them 
speak. 
Oxf.  For  my  part,  I  'U  not  trouble  thee  with 

words. 
Som.  Nor  I,  but  stoop  with  patience  to  my 
fortune. 

[Exeunt  Oxford  and  Somerset,  guarded 


>  A  period,  an  end. 
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ACT  V.  Seene  5. 


KING   HENRY   V1.-PART  III. 


ACT  V.  Scene  5. 


Q.  Mar,  So  part  we  sadly  in  this  troublous 
world, 
To  meet  with  joy  in  sweet  Jerusalem. 

K,  Edw.  Is  proclamation  made,  that  who 
finds  £dward 
Shall  have  a  high  reward,  and  he  his  life  ?    lo 
Glo.  It  is :  and  lo,  where  youthful  Edward 


KiUer  ,Soldiertj  vnth  Prince  Edward. 

K.  Echc.  Bring  forth  the  gallant,  Itt  us  hear 
him  speak.  12 

What !  can  so  young  a  thorn  begin  to  prick  ? — 
Edward,  what  satisfaction  canst  thou  make 
For  bearing  arms,  for  stirring  up  my  subjects, 
And  all  the  trouble  thou  hast  tum'd  me  to? 


Glo.  Sprawl'st  thou?  take  that,  to  end  thj  ogonj. 

Clar.  And  there's  for  twitting  me  with  peijury.— (Act  v.  S.  38, 4n.) 


Prince.  Speak  like  a  subject,  proud  ambi- 
tious York  I 

Suppose  that  I  am  now  my  fathei-'s  mouth; 

Resign  thy  cliair,  and  where  I  stand  kneel 
thou. 

Whilst    I    propose    the    selfsame    words    to 
thee,  20 

Which,  traitor,  thou  wouldst  have  me  answer 
to. 
Q.  Mar.  Ah,  that  thy  father  had  been  so 

resolv'd ! 
Oh.  That  you  might  still  have  worn  the 
petticoat. 

And  ne'er  have  stoPn  the  breech  from  Lan- 
caster. 

VOL.  II. 


Prince.  Let  ^-Esoj)  fable  in  a  winter's  night; 
His  currish  riddles  sort  not  with  *  this  place. 

Glo.  By  heaven,  brat,  I  '11  plague  ye  for  that 
word. 

Q.  Mar.  Ay,  thou  wast  bom  to  be  a  plague 
to  men. 

Glo.  For  Gotl'H  sake,  take  away  this  captive 
scold.  0 

Prince.  Nay,  take  away  this  scolding  crook- 
back  rather.  30 

K.  Edtr.  Petice,  wilful  boy,  or  I  will  cliarm* 
your  tongue. 


1  Sort  not  unth,  suit  not. 

s  Charm,  cast  a  spell  on. 
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ACT  V.  Scene  5. 


KING  HENRY  VL— PART  III. 


ACT  V.  Scene  6. 


Clar,  Untutor'd  lad,  thou  art  too  malapert.^ 

Prince,  I  know  my  duty;  you  are  all  un- 

dutif  ul :  S3 

Lascivious    Edward,  —  and    thou,    perjur'd 

George, — 
And  thou,  mis-shapen  Dick, — I  tell  ye  all  . 
I  am  your  better,  traitors  as  ye  are; — 
And  thou  usurp'st  my  father's  right  and  mine. 
K.  Edw.  Take  that,  the  likeness  of  this  railer 
here.  \Stah$  him, 

Glo,  Sprawl'st  thou?  take  that,  to  end  thy 
agony.  [Stabs  him. 

Clar.  And  there 's  for  twitting  me  with  per- 
jury. [Stahs  him^ 
Q.  Mar,  O,  kill  me  too!  4i 
Glo,  Marry,  and  shall.  [Offers  to  kill  her. 
K.  Edw.  Hold,  Richard,  hold;  for  we  have 

done  too  much. 
Qlo,  Why  should  she  live,  to  fill  the  world 

with  words? 
K.  Edw.  What,  doth  she  swoon?  use  means 

for  her  recovery. 
Qlo,  Clarence,  excuse  me  to  the  king  my 
brother; 
I  '11  hence  to  London  on  a  serious  matter: 
Ere  ye  come  there,  be  sure  to  hear  some  news. 
Clar,  What?  what?  49 

Qlo.  The  Tower,  the  Towerl  [Exit, 

Q.  Mar.  O  Ned,  sweet  Ned!  speak  to  thy 
mother,  boy! 
Canst  thou  not  speak? — O  traitors!    mur- 
derers!— 
They  that  stabb'd  Caisar  shed  no  blood  at  all. 
Did  not  offend,  nor  were  not  worthy  blame. 
If  this  foul  deed  were  by  to  equal  it: 
He  was  a  man;  this,  in  respect,*  a  child, — 
And  men  ne'er  spend  their  fury  on  a  child. 
What's  worse  than  murderer,  that  I  may 

name  it? 
No,  no,  my  heart  will  burst,  an  if  I  speak: — 
And   I  will  speak,   that  so  my  heart  may 
burst  —  60 

Butchers  and  villains!  bloody  cannibals! 
How  sweet  a  plant  have  you  untimely  cropp'd! 
You  have  no  children,  butchers!  if  you  had. 
The  thought  of  them  would  have  stirr'd  up 

remorse: 
But  if  you  ever  chance  to  have  a  child. 


I  Malapert^  taiicy. 


s  In  respect,  by  comparison. 
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Look  in  his  youth  to  have  him  so  cut  off      66 
As,  deathsmen,^  you    have  rid*  this   sweet 
young  prince! 
K,  Edw.    Away   with  her;   go,  bear  her 

hence  perforce. 
Q,  Mar,  Nay,  never  bear  me  hence,  dis- 
patch me  here; 
[Uncovering  her  bosom]    Here    sheathe  thy 
sword,  I  '11  pardon  thee  my  death:         70 
What,  wilt  thou  not  ? — then,  Clarence,do  it  thou. 
Clar.  By  heaven,  I  will  not  do  thee  so  much 

ease. 
Q.  Mar,  Good  Clarence,   do;   sweet  Clar- 
ence, do  thou  do  it. 
Clar.  Didst  thou  not  hear  me  swear  I  would 

not  do  it? 
Q.  Mar.  Ay,  but  thou  usest  to  forswear 
thyself : 
'T  was  sin  before,  but  now  't  is  charity. 
What,  wilt  thou  not? — Where  is  that  devil's 

butcher, 
Hard-favour'd  Richard? — Richard,  where  art 

thou?— 
Thou  art  not  here:  murder  is  thy  alms-deed; 
Petitioners  for  blood  thou  ne'er  putt'st  back. 
A'.  Edw.  Away,  I  say;  I  charge  ye,  bear 
her  hence.  8i 

Q.  Mar.  So  come  to  you  and  yours,  aa  to 
this  prince!  [Ejpitj  led  out, 

^K.  Edw.  Where's  Richard  gone?  < 

Clar,  To  London,  all  in  post;   and,  as  I^ 
guess,  ( 

To  make  a  bloody  supper  in  the  Tower.  < 

K,  Edw.  He's  sudden,  if  a  thing  comes  in< 
his  head.  ) 

Nowmarch  we  hence :  discharge  the  common  sort  s 
With  pay  and  thanks,  and  let 's  away  to  Lon- ' 
don,  88  S 

And  see  our  gentle  queen  how  well  she  fares, —  I 
By  this,  I  hope,  she  hath  a  son  for  me.]  J 

[Exeunt 

Scene  VI.  London,     A  roam  in  the  Tourer, 

Kino  Henry  sitting  toith  a  hook  in  his  hand, 
the  Lieutenant  attending.  EtUer  Gloster. 

Qlo.  Good  day,  my  lord.     What,  at  your 
book  so  hard? 


s  Deathumen,  Le.  executioners.     «  Rid,  made  away  with. 
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ACT  V.  Soeue  6. 


A".  Hen.  Ay,  my  good  lord:— my  lord,  I 
should  say  rather; 
T is  sin  to  flatter;  "good"  was  little  better: 
[  "Good  Gloster"  and  "good  devil"  were  alike. 
<  And  both  preposterous;  therefore,  not  "good 
^         lord."] 

Olo.  Sirrah,  leave  us  to  ourselves:  we  must 

confer.  [B!xit  Lieutenant. 

£,  Hen.  So  flies  the  reckless  shepherd  from 

the  wolf ; 

So  first  the  harmless  sheep  doth  yield  his 

fleece, 
And  next  his  throat  unto  the  butcher's  knife. — 
What  scene  of  death  hath  Roscius  now  to 
act?  10 

O'lo.   Suspicion  always  haunts  the  guilty 
mind ; 
The  thief  doth  fear  each  bush  an  oflicer. 
K.  Hen.  The  bird  that  hath  been  limed  ^  in  a 
bush, 
With   trembling    wings    misdoubteth  every 

bush; 
And  I,  the  hapless  male  to  one  sweet  bird, 
Have  now  the  fatal  object  in  my  eye 
Where  my  poor  young  was  lim'd,  was  caught, 
and  kiU'd. 
Olo.  Why,  what  a  peevish  fool  was  that  of 
Crete, 
That  taught  his  son  the  office  of  a  fowl ! 
And  yet,  for  all  his  wings,   the  fowl  was 
drown'd.  20 

K.  Hen.  [[I,  Daedalus;  my  poor  boy,  Icarus; 
Thy  father,  Minos,  that  denied  our  course; 
The  sun,  that  sear'd  the  wings  of  my  sweet 
.         boy. 

Thy  brother  Edward;  and  thyself,  the  sea, 
/  Whose  envious  gulf  did  swallow  up  his  life.] 
Ah,  kill  me  with  thy  weapon,  not  with  words! 
My  breast  can    better   brook  thy  dagger's 

point 
Than  can  my  ears  that  tragic  history. 
But  wherefore  dost  thou  come?  is't  for  my 
life? 
Olo.  Think'st  thou  I  am  an  executioner?   30 
K.  Hen.  A  persecutor,  I  am  sure,  thou  art: 
If  murdering  innocents  be  executing. 
Why,  then  thou  art  an  executioner. 

Olo.  Thy  son  I  kill'd  for  his  presumption. 

1  Limedf  i.e.  trapped. 


K.  Hen.  Hadst  thou  been  kill'd  when  first 

thou  didst  presume,  35 

Thou  hadst  not  liv'd  to  kill  a  son  of  mine. 
And  thus  I  prophesy, — that  many  a  thousand. 
Which  now  mistrust  no  parcel  of  my  fear,* 
QAnd  many  an  old  man's  sigh  and  many  a 

widow's,  39 

And  many  an  orphan's  water-standing  eye — 
Men  for  their  sons,  wives  for  their  husbands' 

fate. 
And    orphans    for    their    parents'    timeless 

death—] 
Sliall  rue  the  hour  that  ever  thou  wast  bom. 
The  owl  shriek'd  at  thy  birth, — an  evil  sign; 
The  night-crow 3  cried,  aboding*  luckless  time; 
[[Dogs  howl'd,  and  hideous  tempest   shook 

down  trees; 
The  raven  rook'd  her*  on  the  chimney's  top. 
And  chatt'ring  pies  in  dismal  discords  sung.  ] 
Thy  mother  felt  more  than  a  mother's  pain. 
And  yet  brought  forth  less  than  a  mother's 

hope, —  60 

QAn  indigested  and  deformed  lump, 
Not  like  the  fruit  of  such  a  goodly  tree.] 
Teeth  hadst  thou  in  thy  head  when  thou  wast 

bom. 
To  signify  thou  cam'st  to  bite  the  world: 
And,  if  the  rest  be  true  which  I  have  heard. 
Thou  cam'st — 

Olo.  I  '11  hear  no  more: — die,  prophet,  in  thy 

speech:  [Stabs  him. 

For  this,  amongst  the  rest,  was  I  ordain'd. 
K.  Hen.  Ay,  and  for  much  more  slaughter 

after  this.  so 

O  God,  forgive  my  sins,  and  paixJon  thee ! 

[J>i€S. 

Olo.  What,  will  th'  aspiring  blood  of  Lan- 
caster 

Sink  in  the  ground  ?  I  thought  it  would  have 
mounteil. 

See  how  my  sword  weeps  for  the  poor  king's 
death! 

O  may  such  purple  tears  be  alway  shed 

From  those  that  wish  the  downfall  of  our 
house! — 

If  any  spark  of  life  l)e  yet  remaining, 


«  Which  now,  Ac,  Le.  "who  now  Imve  no  share  in  the 
apprehension  which  my  fear  (of  you)  causes." 
»  Night-crew,  raven.  *  Ahoding,  presaging. 

5  Rook'd  her,  perched. 
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ACT  V.  UoMM  7. 


Down,  down  to   hell;   and  say  I  sent  thee 
thither, —  [^Stabs  him  again. 

I,  that  have  neither  pity,  love,  nor  fear. — 
Indeed,  ^tis  true  that  Henry  told  me  of; 
For  I  have  often  heard  my  mother  say  70 

I  came  mto  the  world  with  my  legs  forward : 
Had  I  not  reason,  think  ye,  to  make  haste, 
And  seek  their  ruin  that  usurp'd  our  right  ? 


[[The  midwife  wonder'd;  and  the  women  cried, ' 
"O,  Jesus  bless  us,  he  is  bom  with  teeth  I"  1 
And  so  I  was;  which  plainly  signified  76 <' 

That  I  should  snarl,  and  bite,  and  play  the^^ 

dog.]  I 

Then,  since  the  heavens  have  shap'd  my  body 

so. 
Let  hell  make  crook'd  my  mind  to  answer  it. 


(Wo.  See  how  my  nword  weep*  for  the  poor  kingi  death  !-(Acl  v.  6.  «S.) 


I  have  no  brother,  I  am  like  no  brother;       j^ 
And  this  word  "love,"  which  greybeanls  call 

divine. 
Be  resident  in  men  like  one  another, 
And  not  in  me:  I  am  myself  alone.— 
Clarence,  beware;  thou  keep'st  me  from  the 

light: 
But  I  will  sort*  a  pitchy  day  for  thee; 
For  I  will  buzz  abroad  such  prophecies, 
That  Edward  shall  l>e  feaiful  of  his  life; 
And  then,  to  purge  his  fear,  I  '11  be  thy  death. 
King  Henry  and  the  prince  his  son  are  gone: 


L  Sort,  select,  find. 
1G4 


C-larence,  thy  tuni  is  next,  and  then  the  rest; 
Counting  myself  but  bad  till  I  l)e  best.—      »J 
I  '11  throw  thy  bo<iy  in  another  room. 
And  triumph,  Heniy,  in  thy  day  of  doom. 

[A'.riV  tcifh  the  bmiy. 

Scene  VII.    The  same.    A  room  in  the  palace. 

Flovrish.  KiNQ  Edward  w  discovered  seated 
on  his  throne;  QuBEN  Elizabeth,  a  Nurse 
icith  the  infaiU  Priiiee,,  Clarence,  Gloster, 
Hastings,  and  others. 

K.  Edir.  Once  more  we   sit  in   England's 
royal  throne, 
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ACT  V.  Scene  7. 


Re-piirchas'd  with  the  blood  of  enemies. 
What  valiant  foemen,  like  to  autumn's  corn, 
Have  we  mow'd  down  in  top  of  all  their  pride  I 
QThree   Dukes    of   Somerset, — threefold   re- 

nown'd 
For  hardy  and  undoubted  champions; 
Two  Cliffords,  as^  the  father  and  the  son; 
And  two  Northumberlands, — two  braver  men 
Ne*er  spurred  their  coursers  at  the  trumpet's 

sound; 
'With  them,  the  two  brave  bears,  Warwick 

and  Montague,  lo 

That  in  their  chains  fetter'd  the  kingly  lion, 
And   made   the   forest    tremble    when   they 

roar'd.  ] 
Thus  have  we  swejit  suspicion  from  our  seat. 
And  made  our  fot>tstool  of  security. — 
<.V)me  hither,  Bess,  and  let  me  kiss  my  boy. — 
Young  Ned,  for  thee,  thine  uncles  and  myself 
Have   in   our  armours  watch'd   the  winters 

night; 
Went  all  afoot  in  summer's  scalding*  heat. 
That  thou  mightst  repossess  the  crown   in 

I)eace:  19 

And  of  our  labours  tliou  shalt  reap  the  gain. 
(Jlo.  [ximie]  I  '11  blast  his  harvest,  if  your 

head  were  laid; 
For  yet  I  am  not  look'd  on  in  the  world. 
This  shoulder  was  ordain'd  so  thick  to  heave; 
And  heave  it  shall  some  weight,  or  break  my 

back : — 
{PoiiUiiig  to  hi$  head]  Work  thou  the  way, — 

[Stretching  out  his  hatuf]  and  thou  shalt 

execute. 


>  ^0^  namely. 


2  Scaldinj,  )ili;it«rlng. 


A'.  £dw.  Clarence  and  Gloster,   love  my 
lovely  queen ; 
And    kiss   your   princely   nephew,    bix)thers 
both. 
( 'lar.  The  duty  that  1  owe  unto  your  ma- 
jesty 
I  seal  upon  the  lips  of  this  sweet  babe. 

<i>.  Eliz.  Thanks,  noble  Clarence;    worthy 

brother,  thanks.  so 

(rlo.  And,  that  I  love  the  tree  from  whence 

thou  sprang'st. 

Witness  the  lovdng  kiss  I  give  the  fruit. — 

[Aside]  To  say  the  truth,  so  Judas  kissVl  his 

master. 
And  cried  **A11  hail  I"  whenas  he  meant  all 
harm. 
A'.  Edw.  Now  am  I  seated  as  my  soul  de- 
lights. 
Having   my   country's   peace   and    brothers' 
loves. 
(7«r.  What  will  your  grace  have  done  with 
Margaret? 
Reignier,  her  fatlier,  to  the  king  of  Fi-ance 
Hath  pawn'd  the  Sicils  and  Jerusalem, 
And  hither  have  they  sent  it  for  her  ran- 
som. 40 
A'.  Edw.   Away  with   her,   and   waft   her 
hence  to  France. — 
And  now  what  rests,  but  that  we  spend  tlie 

time 
With  stately  triumphs,  mirthful  comic  shows, 
Such  as  befit  the  pleasure  of  the  coui-t? 
Sound  dnmis  and   trumi)et8l    farewell  sour 

annoy! 
For  here,  I  hope,  l>egins  our  lasting  joy. 

[Ea;eunt, 
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NOTES  TO   KING  HENRY  VL— PAET  III 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 

1.  Hbkrt  VI.  lu  this  play  the  troablous  reign  and  life 
of  this  unfortanate  king  are  both  brought  to  a  conclusion. 
As  to  the  manner  of  his  death,  it  will  perhaps  be  more 
conrenient  to  summarize  the  evidence  on  that  point  here. 
Fabyan  and  Hall,  following  common  report,  b<»th  ascribe 
his  death  to  the  murderous  hand  of  Glonce»ter.  Hall's 
words  are  (p.  303):  "Poore  kyng  Henry  the  sixte,  a  litle 
before  depriued  of  his  realme,  and  Imperiall  Cronne,  was 
now  in  the  Tower  of  London,  spoyled  of  his  life,  and  all 
worldly  felicitie,  by  Richard  duke  of  Gloucester  (as  the 
constant  fame  ranne)  which,  to  thintent  that  king  Edward 
his  brother,  should  be  clere  out  of  all  secret  suspicion  of 
sodain  innasion,  murthered  thesald  kyng  with  a  dagger." 
There  is  no  allusion,  in  this  play,  to  the  circumstance 
which  really  was  the  immediate  cause  of  King  Henry's 
lieing  removed  out  of  the  way  of  his  rival,  namely,  the 
brief  insurrection  headed  by  Thomas  Xtsville,  commonly 
called  the  Bastard  of  Falconberg.  This  bold  attempt  to 
liberate  Henry  from  captivity  nearly  succeeded.  No 
doubt  it  impressed  upon  the  most  zealous  partisans  of 
Edward,  that  there  was  no  real  security  for  the  House  of 
York  as  long  as  Henry  was  alive.  In  a  note,  vol.  iv.  pp. 
191, 192,  Lin^^ai'd  gives  the  evidence  of  two  contemporary 
writers  on  tlie  subject  of  Henry's  death,  one  the  Croyland 
historian,  the  other  the  author  of  the  Harleian  MS.  54S. 
They  were  both  strong  Yorkists;  and  appear  to  have  been 
eye-witnesses  of  many  of  the  events  which  they  record, 
or,  at  any  rate,  to  have  had  access  to  trustworthy  sources 
of  information.  We  translate  the  Latin  of  the  original : 
"  liay  God  spare  and  give  space  for  repentance  to  him, 
whoever  he  was,  that  dared  to  lay  sacrilegious  hands  on 
the  Lord's  anointed.  Whence  both  the  agent  of  the. 
tyrant,  and  the  sufferer  (jMtienaqtte)  may  deserve  the 
title  of  glorious  martyr."  Continuation,  Croyl.  666.  I'he 
other  writer  merely  gives  the  same  account  as  that  cir- 
culated by  the  friends  of  Edward,  namely,  that  Henry 
died  "of  pure  displeasure  and  melancholy."  Altliough 
the  dead  body  was  exposed  at  St  Paul's,  no  examination 
or  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  death  seems  to  have  taken 
place.  Holinshed  (vol.  iii.  p.  324)  says  that  the  body  bled 
in  the  presence  of  the  beholders  both  at  St  Paul's  and 
Blackf  riars.  The  assassination  is  said  to  have  taken  place 
on  21st  May,  1471.  Those  few  writers  who  have  sought 
to  whitewash  that  execrable  murderer,  Richard,  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  fact  that  it  would 
appear,  from  the  public  accounts  allowed  in  the  exche- 
quer for  the  maintenance  of  Henry  VI.  and  bis  depen- 
dants in  the  Tower,  that  he  lived  until  the  12th  June. 
Linganl  says  in  foot-note  1  (vol  Iv.  p.  192)  that  "  they 
afford  no  proof  that  Henr}'  lived  till  the  12th  of  June. 
The  latest  date  of  any  particular  charge  is  that  of  William 
Sayer  for  the  maintenance  of  Henry  and  ten  guards  for  n 


fortnight,  beginning  the  11th  of  May,  and  of  course  end- 
ing on  the  day  on  which  the  king  is  said  to  have  been 
buried.  The  mistake  arises  from  this,  that  Malone  has 
taken  the  day  of  the  month  on  which  the  accounts  were 
allowed  at  the  exchequer,  for  the  day  on  which  the  ex- 
penses ceased."  The  account  of  these  expenses  is  to  be 
found  in  Rymer's  Foedera,  vol  xi.  p.  712. 

As  to  King  Henry's  personal  appearance  and  his  char- 
acter. Hall  (p.  808)  says:  "Kyng  Henry  was  of  stature 
goodly,  of  body  sldder,  to  which  proporcion,  al  other 
mSbers  wer  correspondent:  his  face  beautifull,  in  the 
which  continually  was  resident,  the  bountie  of  myndtf; 
with  whiche,  he  ^as  inwardly  endued.  He  did  abhorre 
of  his  awne  nature,  all  the  vices,  as  well  of  the  body  as  of 
the  soule,  and  from  his  verie  infancie.  he  was  of  honest 
conuersacion  and  pure  integritie,  no  knowerof  euill,  and 
a  keper  of  all  goodnes :  a  dispiser  of  all  thynges,  whiche 
bee  wonte  to  cause,  the  myndes  of  mortall  menne  to 
slide,  fall,  or  appaire.  Beside  this,  pacience  was  so  radi- 
cate in  Ids  harte,  that  of  all  the  iniuries  to  him  committed, 
(whiche  were  no  small  nombre)  he  neuer  asked  vengeaunce 
nor  punishment,  but  for  that,  rendered  to  almightie  God, 
his  creator,  hartie  thankes,  thinking  that  by  this  trouble, 
and  aduersitie,  his  synnes  were  to  him  forgotten  and  for- 
geuen."  In  the  epigrammatic  character  of  him,  given  In 
Baker's  Chronicle  (edn.  1648,  p.  91),  there  are  one  or  two 
sentences  worth  quoting:  "His  greatest  imperfection 
was.  that  he  had  in  him  too  much  of  the  Logge,  and  too 
little  of  the  Storke;  for  he  would  not  move,  but  as  he  was 
moved,  and  had  rather  be  devoured,  than  he  would  de- 
voure.  ...  By  being  innocent  as  a  Dove,  he  kept  his 
Crown  upon  his  head  so  long;  but  if  he  had  been  as  wise 
as  a  Serpent;  he  might  have  kept  it  on  longer."  There  is 
no  doubt  that  he  was  wanting  in  strength  of  character; 
but  we  may  say  of  him  that  he  was  too  virtuous  a  man  to 
make  a  good  king. 

2.  Edwakd,  Prince  of  Wales,  was  bom  at  Westmin- 
ster, October  14th.  1468.  From  his  mother  he  seems  to  have 
inherited  beauty  and  courage;  from  his  father  sweetness 
of  disposition  and  virtue.  At  the  time  of  his  birth  his 
father,  unhappily,  was  completely  iucapncitated  by  bodily 
and  mental  illness.  In  one  of  the  Fasten  Letters  (vol.  i. 
p.  268,  No.  196).  dated  19th  January,  1454,  occurs  the 
following  account  of  the  first  presentation  of  the  infant 
prince  to  his  unhappy  father:  "As  touchyng  ty thynges, 
please  it  you  to  wite  that  at  the  Princes  comyng  to 
Wyndesore,  the  Due  of  Buk*  toke  hym  in  his  armes  and 
presented  hym  to  the  Kyng  in  godely  wise,  besechyng 
the  Kyng  to  blisse  hym;  and  the  Kyng  yave  no  maner 
answere.  Natheless  the  Duk  abode  stille  with  Prince  by 
the  Kyng;  and  whan  he  coude  no  maner  answere  have, 

1  i.r.  the  Duke  of  Buckingfluun. 
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the  Queene  come  in,  and  toke  the  Prince  in  hir  annes  and 
presented  hym  in  like  forme  as  the  Duke  had  dune, 
desiryng  that  he  sliuld  btisse  it;  bat  alle  their  labour  was 
in  veyne,  for  they  departed  thens  without  any  answere 
or  countenaunce  savyiig  only  that  ones  he  loked  on  the 
Prince  and  caste  doune  his  eyene  ayen,  without  any  more." 
One  of  the  first  signs  of  his  recovery  was  the  interest  he 
took  in  his  little  son.  In  a  later  letter  (ut  supra,  p.  SI5. 
Na  226),  we  read:  *'  And  on  the  Moneday  after  noon  tlie 
Queen  came  to  him,  and  brought  my  Lord  Prynce  with 
her.  And  then  he  askid  what  the  Princes  name  was,  and 
the  Queen  told  him  Edward ;  and  tlian  he  hild  up  his 
hands  and  thankld  Qod  therof.  And  he  seid  he  never  knew 
til  that  tyme,  nor  wist  not  what  was  seid  to  him,  nor 
wist  not  where  he  had  be  whils  he  hath  be  seke  til  now." 
It  would  seem  that  young  Edward  shared  many  of  the 
dangers  of  his  unhappy  parents.  The  well-known  story  of 
the  capture  of  the  queen  and  her  son  by  robbers,  various 
versions  of  which  exist,  is  thus  narrated  by  Monstrelet 
(vol  ii.  p.  290): "  I  must  mention  here  a  singular  adventure 
which  befel  the  queen  of  England.  She,  in  company  with 
the  lord  de  Varennes  and  her  son,  having  lost  tlieir  way  in  a 
forest  of  Hainault,  were  met  by  some  banditti,  who  robbed 
them  of  all  they  had  It  is  probable  the  banditti  would 
liave  murdered  them,  had  they  not  (|uarrelled  about  the 
division  of  the  ^>oil,  insomuch  that  from  words  they  cnnie 
to  blows:  and,  while  they  were  fighting,  she  caught  iter 
son  in  her  arms  and  fled  to  the  thickest  part  of  the  forest, 
where,  weary  with  fatigue,  she  was  forced  to  stop.  At 
this  moment  she  met  another  robber,  to  whom  she  in- 
stantly gave  her  son,  and  said;  '  Take  him,  friend,  and 
save  the  son  of  a  king.  The  rubber  received  him  willingly, 
and  conducted  them  in  safety  toward  tlie  seasliore, 
where  they  arrived  at  Sluys,  and  thence  tlie  queen  and 
her  own  son  went  to  Bruges,  where  they  were  received 
moat  honourably."  After  the  battle  of  Towton,  he  accom- 
panied his  father  and  mother  to  Scotland;  whence,  after 
a  time,  Henry  sent  the  young  prince  with  the  queen  into 
France.  He  was  married,  or,  as  some  say.  only  affianced, 
to  the  second  daughter  of  Warwick,  the  King-maker;  a 
most  extraordinary  marriage,  as  the  elder  sister  was 
already  the  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  tlie  son  of  the 
greatest  enemy  of  the  House  of  Lancaster.  Hall  (p.  281) 
thus  refers  to  the  marriage:  "  After  that  thei  had  long 
cdmoned,  and  debated  diuerse  matters,  concernyng  their 
suretie  and  wealthe.  they  determined  by  meane  of  the 
Frenche  kyng,  to  conclude  a  league  and  a  treatie  betwene 
them:  And  first  to  begin  with  all.  for  the  more  sure  foun- 
dacion  of  the  newe  amitie,  Edward  Prince  of  Wales, 
wedded  Anne  second  daughter  to  therle  of  Warwicke, 
which  Lady  came  with  her  mother  into  Fraunce."  It  is 
supposed  that  Warwick,  by  thus  allying  himself  with  both 
houses,  hoped,  during  his  lifetime,  to  hold  the  balance  of 
power  between  them  In  his  own  hand.  This  unfortunate 
prince  was  taken  prisoner  after  the  battle  of  Tewksbury. 
Hall's  account  of  his  death  is  as  follows  (p.  801):  "After  the 
felde  ended,  kyng  Edward  made  a  Proclamatid.  that  who 
so  euer  could  bring  prince  Edward  to  him  alyue  or  dead, 
shoulde  haue  an  annuitie  of  an.C.  1.  [£100]  duryng  his 
lyfe,  and  the  Princes  life  to  be  saued.  Syr  Richard  Crof  tes, 
a  wyse  and  a  valyaut  knyght,  nothing  mistrusting  the 
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kynges  former  promyse,  brought  f urth  his  prisoner  prince 
Edward,  beynge  a  goodly  femenine  and  a  well  feautered 
yonge  gentelman,  whome  when  kynge  Edward  had  well 
adtdsed,  be  demauuded  of  him.  bow  he  durst  so  presump- 
tuously enter  in  to  his  Realme  with  banner  displayed. 
The  prince,  beyng  bold  of  stomacke  and  of  a  good  courage, 
answered  sayinge,  to  recouer  my  fathers  kyngdome  and 
enheritage,  from  his  father  and  grandfather  to  him,  and 
from  him,  after  him,  to  me  lyneally  diuoluted.  At  which 
wordes  kyng  K<iward  sayd  nothyng,  but  witii  his  had 
til  rust  hym  from  hym  (or  as  some  say,  stroke  him  witli 
his  gauntlet)  whom  incontinent^  they  that  atode  about, 
whiche  were  George  duke  of  Clarence,  Hycbard  duke  of 
Gloucester,  Thomas  Marques  Dorset,  and  WUlii  lord 
Hastynges,  sodaynly  morthered.  and  pittously  manqnened. 
The  btttemesse  of  which  murder,  some  of  the  actors,  tdter 
In  their  latter  dayee  tasted  and  assayed  by  the  very  rod 
of  Justice  and  punishment  of  God.  Hys  body  was  homely 
enterred  with  y*  other  symple  corses.  In  j*  church  of  the 
monastery  of  blacke  monkes  in  Tewkesburye."  Whether 
Edward  actually  struck  the  young  son  of  hia  rival  or  not^ 
is  a  matter  of  little  Importance.  What  is  indisputable  ia 
that  the  murder  was  committed  in  his  preaenoe  and  wiUi 
his  consent;  and  that  it  adds  one  more  to  the  many  crimes 
which  stain  his  character. 

8.  LBvns  XI.,  Kino  op  Framce.  This<«lebrated  prince 
was  bom  hi  1423.  He  was  the  son  of  Charles  VII.  (see 
I.  Henry  VI.  note  22)  and  Mary  of  Anjou.  sister  of  Ren^, 
Duke  of  Anjou,  and  therefore  first  cousin  to  Queen  Mar- 
garet of  England.  When  only  seventeen  years  old,  Lewis, 
then  Dauphin,  took  part  In  Uie  rising  known  as  la  Pra- 
guerie.  He  revolted  against  his  father  again  In  1466.  and 
took  refuge  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Philip  le  Bon, 
at  whose  court  he  remained  till  the  death  of  the  king 
in  1461,  when  he  came  to  the  throne  the  same  year  as 
Edward  IV.  On  his  accession  he  made  all  sorts  of  fine 
promises,  which  he  fulfilled  by  exacting  the  most  exor- 
bitant taxes,  and  by  punishing  most  severely  the  cities 
Rheims.  Angers,  &c.,  whose  inhabitants  had  complained 
of  his  extortion.  He  surrounded  himself  with  people  of 
the  lowest  birth,  such  as  the  well-known  Olivier  le  Dain, 
his  barber,  and  the  Provost  Tristan.  In  1466  some  of  the 
discontented  nobles  under  his  own  brother,  Charles  Duke 
of  Berry,  and  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  formed 
against  him  a  league  known  as  the  League  "  Dn  Bien 
Publique."  For  nearly  twelve  years  he  carried  on  witli 
varying  suceeHs  an  almost  continuous  war  with  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy:  iu  the  course  of  which,  by  dint  of  cunning. 
hyiKKnrisy,  unscrupulous  lying,  and  abominalde  cruelty-, 
he  added  considerably  to  the  possessions  of  France;  but 
left  behind  him  one  of  the  most  infamous  names  in  all  his- 
tory. He  promised  assistance  to  Henry  VI.  (to  whom  bt' 
was  niso  first  cousin)  and  to  Margaret  during  the  fatal 
struggle  against  the  House  of  York;  but  his  only  purpose 
was  to  obtain  some  considerable  advantage  to  himself. 
He  very  nearly  succeeded,  by  a  trick,  in  recovering 
Calais.  Ultimately  he  got  back  the  whole  of  the  nominal 
possessions  of  Ren^  by  lending  him  money  to  redeem 
Qu*»en  Margaret  from  captivity  after  the  death  of  her 
hu»liaud.    His  character  hn«  lieen  drawn  by  a  miisteriy 
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iMUid  in  Qtuntin  Danrard;  while  the  more  detestable 
features  of  his  character  are,  perhaps,  equally  well  known 
to  the  playgoers  of  this  country  from  the  English  version 
of  Casimir  Delavigne's  play.  He  was  twice  married: 
first,  when  Dauphin,  to  the  Princess  Margaret,  daughter 
of  James  I. ,  King  of  Scotland,  by  whom  he  had  no  issue; 
and.  secondly,  to  Charlotte  of  Savoy.  By  the  latter  he 
had  three  children:  a  son.  who  succeeded  him  as  Charles 
VIII.;  and  two  daughters.  Anne,  wlio  married  Pierre  de 
Bouri)on,  Lord  of  Beaujeu,  and  Jeanne,  who  married  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards  Lewis  XII.  Lewis  died  in 
1488.  four  months  after  the  death  of  Edward  IV.,  so  that 
the  reigns  of  these  princes  were  almost  coterminous. 

4.  Duke  of  Somkbskt.  This  was  Edmund  Beaufort, 
fourth  and  last  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  son  of  Edmund, 
Bake  of  Somerset,  to  the  last  pUy.  (See  IL  Henry  VL 
note  6.)  He  succeeded  his  brother  Henry  the  third  duke. 
This  l>«ke  Edmund  held  a  high  command  at  the  battle 
of  Bamet,  1471.  and  at  Tewksbury  in  the  same  year.  In 
the  latter  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  beheaded  by  order 
of  Edward  IV.    See  v.  6.  8: 

For  Somerset,  off  with  hU  guilty  head. 
This  duke,  like  all  his  family— except  the  third  duke, 
Henry,  for  a  very  short  interval  (see  below,  note  286)— 
was  always  faithful  to  the  House  of  Lancaster;  it  was  a 
great  mistake,  therefore,  on  on  the  part  of  the  dramatist, 
to  introduce  him  at  the  court  of  Edward  IV.  in  act  iv.  sc  1. 

6.  Duke  of  Exeter.  Henry  Holland,  son  of  John 
Holland,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  was  created  Duke  of  Exeter, 
1445,  and  held  the  offices  of  Constable  of  ilie  Tower  and 
Lord  High  Admiral.  According  to  Holinshed.  it  was  in 
the  former  capacity,  that  is,  Constable  of  the  Tower,  that 
he  played  an  important  part  in  the  arrest  and  execution 
of  Suffolk.  (See  I  Henry  VI.  note  10.)  John  Holland 
married  Anne  Stafford,  widow  of  Edmund  Mortimer,  last 
Earl  of  March  (see  I.  Henry  VI.  note  IS);  and  of  this 
marriage  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir  was  bom. 
He  always  remained  faiUiful  to  the  House  of  Lancaster, 
and  was  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Bamet  He 
succeeded  to  the  second  duke,  and  married  Anne  Plan- 
tagenet,  sister  of  Edward  IV.  She  obtained  a  divorce 
from  him,  and  married  Sir  Tliomas  St  Ledger.  The 
next  year  her  unhappy  husband,  who  had  I>een  detained 
in  the  custody  uf  Uie  king,  with  a  weekly  allowance  of  half 
a  mark  (according  to  Lingard,  vol.  iv.  p.  108).  and  whom 
PhUip  de  Comines  said  he  saw  suffering  the  greatest 
poverty,  was  found  dead  in  the  sea  Ijetween  Dover  and 
Cttlais  (according  to  Fabyan.  p.  668);  but  how  he  came  to 
his  end  was  not  known. 

•.  Earl  of  Oxford.  This  was  John  de  Vere,  thirteenth 
Earl  of  Oxford,  and  Hereditary  Lord  Cliamberlain  of  Eng- 
land. He  was  descended  from  Aubrey  de  Vere,  created 
Earl  of  Oxford  in  1185  by  Henry  II.  The  ninth  earl  was 
one  of  Richard  IL's  favourites,  and  was  created  Duke  of 
Ireland.  He  succeeded  his  father,  John,  the  twelfth  earl, 
his  elder  brother.  AuUrey  de  Vere,  having  been  beheaded 
in  1461  with  his  father,  as  narrated  by  Hall  (p.  258):  "  In 
the  whicbe  Parliament,  the  Erie  of  Oxford  farre  striken 
in  age  and  the  Lord  Awbrey  Veer,  his  sonne  aitd  heire, 
whether  it  wer  for  malice  of  their  enemies,  or  thei  wer 


suspected,  or  had  offended  the  Kyng,  they  bothe  and 
diuerse  of  their  counsailors,  wer  attainted  and  put  to 
execucion,  whiche  caused  Jhon  erle  of  Oxford,  euer  after 
to  rebell." 
Tlie  dramatist  alludes  to  these  executions  in  lii.  8. 101- 

105: 

Call  him  my  kiiiK  by  whose  injurioos  doom 

My  dder  brother,  the  Lord  Aubrey  Vere. 

Was  done  to  demth?  and  more  than  so.  my  father. 

Even  in  the  doamfall  or  his  meUow'd  years 

When  nature  brought  him  to  the  door  of  death! 
At  the  second  batUe  of  Bamet,  April  14tii,  1471,  Oxford,  hi 
conjunction  with  the  Marquisof  Montague.  Warwick's  bro- 
tlier,  conunanded  the  right  wing  of  the  Lancastrian  army. 
A  t  first  the  division  of  tlie  army,  which  Oxford  commanded, 
pressed  the  wing  of  Edward's  army  opposed  to  it  so  hard, 
that  a  great  many  of  the  Yorkists  fled  towards  Bamet 
and  London,  carrying  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  the  York- 
ists. Stow  says  in  his  description  of  the  battle  (p.  428), 
*'  they  fought  in  a  thick  mist  from  4.  of  the  clocke  in  y* 
morning  till  ten,  diners  times  y*  E.  of  Warwickes  men 
supposed  that  they  had  got  the  victory  of  the  field,  but  it 
happened  that  the  earle  of  Oxfords  men  had  a  star  with 
streams  both  Iiefore  and  behinde  on  their  liueries,  and 
King  Edwards  men  had  the  sun  with  streames  on  their 
liuery;  whereupon  the  earle  of  Warwickes  men,  by  reason 
of  the  mist,  not  well  disceming  Uie  badges  so  like,  shot 
at  the  Earle  of  Oxfords  men  tliat  were  on  their  own  part, 
and  then  the  Earle  of  Oxforde  and  his  men  cried  treason, 
and  fled  with  eight  hundred  men."    King  Edward  says 

(V.  5.  2): 

Away  with  Oxford  to  Hammes  Castle  straight. 

But  he  Uiere  anticipates  events.  Oxford  and  Somerset 
fled  towards  Scotland,  but  changing  their  minds  "turned 
into  Wales,  to  Jasper  erie  of  Penbroke"  (Hall,  p.  297). 
Stow  says  (p.  426):  "Also  sir  John  Vere  Earle  of  Oxforde, 
that  had  withdrawne  himselfe  from  Bamet  flelde,  first 
into  Scotland,  after  into  France,  then  getting  much  goods 
on  the  Sea,  landed  in  the  West  countrey,  and  entred 
Snint  Michaels  Mount,  with  77  men.  tlie  last  of  September, 
whereon  he  was  by  the  kings  appoyiitment,  besieged  by 
Bodrigan  and  other,  bat  with  snch  fauour.  that  the  Earie 
reuictualled  the  Mount"  Oxford  surrendered  ultimately, 
1478,  to  Richard  Fortescne,  Sheriff  of  Comwall,  who  was 
sent  to  supersede  Bodrigan.  being  in  fear  of  treachery,  on 
the  promise  of  his  life  being  spared.  He  wss  sent,  not  to 
Onisnes.  as  Fabian  and  Stow  say,  but  to  the  Castle  of  Ham 
in  Picardy.  where  he  was  kept  a  close  prisoner  for  twelve 
years.  Fabyan  (p.  663)  says:  "In  all  whiche  season  my 
lady  his  wyfe  myght  neuer  be  suffred  to  come  vnto  hym, 
nor  had  any  thyng  to  lyue  vpon,  but  as  the  people  of  their 
charites  wold  gyne  to  her.  or  what  she  myght  get  with 
her  nedyll  or  other  suche  conynge  as  she  excercysed." 
The  rest  of  the  iiieTn*  ir  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford  will  be 
found  in  note  16,  Richard  III. 

7.  Earl  op  Northumberland.  Henry  Percy,  the 
ttiird  carl,  was  the  grandson  of  Hotspur;  he  succeeded 
to  the  title  in  1455.  his  father  Henry  having  been  killed 
at  the  first  battle  of  St  Albans.  The  death  of  Northum- 
berland in  company  with  Lord  Clifford  and  Lord  Stafford 
is  alluded  to  by  York.  1.  1.  4-9: 

Whereat  the  in'eat  Lord  of  Northumberland, 
Whose  warlike  ears  could  nerer  brook  retreat, 
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Cheer 'd  up  the  drooping  army ;  and  himself. 
Lord  Clifford,  and  Lord  Sufford,  nil  abreast, 
CItarg'd  our  main  battle's  front,  and,  breaking  In, 
Were  by  the  swords  of  common  soldiers  slain. 

King  Henry  also  alludes  to  it  in  the  same  scene,  when, 

addressing  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir,  he  says 

(line  64): 

Earl  of  Northumberland,  he  slew  thy  father. 

He  was  the  eldest  son  by  his  father's  marriage  with 
Eleanor  Neville,  daughter  of  Ralph,  Earl  of  Westmor- 
land, by  his  second  wife  Joan  Beaufort.  He  was  IdUed 
at  the  battle  of  Towton.  March  29th,  1461.  He  married 
Eleanor,  daughter  and  coheiress  of  Richard  Poynyngs,  by 
whom  he  left  an  only  son,  Henry  Percy,  who  succeeded 
him  as  fourth  earL 

8.  Earl  OF  Wkstmorblan D.  This  was  the  second  earl; 
he  succeeded  his  grandfather,  the  celebrated  Ralph 
Neville,  who  figures  in  I.  Henry  IV.  and  IL  Henry  IV. 
and  Henry  V.  His  father,  John,  Lord  Neville,  died  142S, 
having  married  Elioibeth  Holland,  daughter  of  Thomas, 
second  Earl  of  Kent,  and  therefore  connected  with  the 
Plantagenets  through  Joan,  the  mother  of  Richard  II. 
(See  Richard  II.  note  7.)  By  her  he  hud  three  sous: 
Ralph,  the  subject  of  tlie  present  meniuir;  Sir  John 
Neville,  killed  at  Towton ;  and  lliomas.  Ralph  married 
Elisabeth  Percy,  widow  of  Lord  Clifford  and  daughter  of 
Hotspur,  by  whom  he  had  only  one  son,  who  predeceased 
hia  father.  He  married  again  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir 
Reginald  Cobham,  but  by  her  had  no  issue;  and  on  his 
death,  in  1483.  he  was  succeeded,  as  third  earl,  by  his 
nephew  Ralph  Neville,  son  of  the  Sir  John  Neville  slain 
ut  Towton. 

9.  Lord  Clifford.  The  young  Clifford  of  IL  Henry 
VI.  was  the  son  of  Lord  Clifford  killed  at  the  battle  of 
St.  Albans.  (See  II.  Henry  VI.  note  9.)  This  Lord 
Clifford,  after  the  cruel  murder  of  young  Rutland  at  the 
Imttleof  Wakefield,  was  known  by  the  title  of  "Butcher," 
tu  which  Gloucester  alludes,  ii.  2.  95 : 

Are  you  there,  butcher f—O,  I  cannot  speak! 
He  was  slain  in  the  skirmish  at  Ferrybridge,  Just  before 
the  battle  of  Towton  in  1461.  Hall  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  engagement  (p.  253):  "the  lord  Fawoon- 
bridge,  syr  Water  Blont,  Robert  Home  with  the  forward, 
passed  the  ryuer  at  Castelford.  iii.  myles  from  Ferebridge, 
entending  to  haue  enuironed  and  enclosed  the  lord  Clyf- 
ford  and  his  cdpany,  but  they  beyng  therof  aduertised, 
departed  in  great  haste  toward  kyng  Henries  army,  but 
they  mete  with  some  that  they  loked  not  for,  and  were 
nttrapped  or  they  were  ware.  For  the  lord  CUfTorde, 
either  for  heat  or  payne,  putting  of  his  gor^ot,  so- 
dainly  w*  an  arrowe,  (as  some  say)  without  an  hedde, 
was  striken  into  the  throte,  and  incontinent  rendered  hjrs 
spirite,  and  the  erle  of  Westmerlandes  brother  and  all 
his  company  almost  were  there  slayn,  at  a  place  called 
Dintingdale,  not  farr  fr6  Towton.  This  ende  had  he, 
which  slew  the  yong  erle  of  Rutland,  kneling  on  his 
knees:  whose  yong  sonne  Thomas  Clifford  was  brought 
vp  w«  a  shepperJ,  in  poore  habite,  and  dissimuled  be- 
hauior  euer  in  feare,  to  publish  his  lignage  or  degre, 
till  kyng  Henry  the.  vll  obteyned  the  croune,  and  gat 
the  diademe :  by  whome  he  was  restored  to  his  name  and 
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poaaessions."  Many  romantic  storiet  of  ihia  sou,  who 
was  known  as  the  Shepherd  Lord,  were  pretenred  in 
Cumberland  up  to  very  recent  times. 

10.  Richard  Plantaobmbt,  Duke  of  York.  See  I. 
Henry  VI.  note  7,  and  IL  Henry  VI.  note  4. 

11.  Edward,  Earl  of  March,  afterwards  King  Ed- 
ward IV.,  was  bom  April  29th,  1442.  He  derived  the 
earldom  of  March  from  his  grandmother,  Anne  Mortimer. 
(See  I.  Henry  VI.  note  13.)  He  seems  to  have  displayed 
considerable  military  talent  and  great  personal  courage 
from  a  very  early  age.  He  was  little  more  than  eighteen 
when,  on  10th  July,  1400,  he  helped  to  defeat  the  Lancas- 
trians at  Northampton.  On  the  24th  December,  in  the 
same  year,  his  father  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Wake- 
field, at  which  time  Edward  was  raising  forces  in  Wales, 
so  tiiat  he  could  not,  as  Shakespeare  represents  him. 
have  been  assisting  his  father  in  that  battle.  On  2nd  Feb- 
raary,  in  the  next  year,  1401,  he  defeated  Jasper  Tudor 
at  the  battle  of  Mortimer's  Ooas.  after  which  he  rapidly 
advanced  on  London,  'llie  Lancastrians,  under  Queen 
Margaret,  having  defeated  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  his 
forces  on  the  17th  of  the  same  month,  failed  to  follow  up 
their  success ;  and  Edward,  tmstlng  to  his  own  popular- 
ity and  to  the  renown  of  his  fatlier,  boldly  marched  on 
London;  he  was  received  by  tlie  citizens  with  great  Joy. 
and  on  March  4th  was  proclaimed  king  at  Westminster 
HalL  On  the  29th  of  the  same  month  he  confirmed  his 
title  to  the  throne  by  his  victory  at  Towton,  and  his  coro- 
nation took  place  at  Westminster  Abbey  on  June  29tli  in 
the  same  year.  On  May  Ist,  1404.  he  was  privately  mar- 
ried to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Richard  Woodville,  Earl 
Rivers,  and  Jacqueline,  the  widow  of  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford. (See  I.  Henry  VI.  note  2.)  She  was  the  widow  of 
Sir  John  Grey,  and  a  very  beautiful  woman.  Her  hus- 
band, who  died  of  his  wounds  after  the  second  battle  of 
Si  Albans,  was  in  command  of  the  cavalry  on  the  Lan- 
castrian side.  Edward's  marriage  to  this  lady  gave  very 
great  offence,  not  only  to  his  two  brotliers.  but  also  to 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  would  have  liked  him  to  luive 
married  his  own  daughter.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Ed- 
ward would  never  have  married  Lady  Orey  had  the 
consented  to  listen  to  his  dishonourable  proposals ;  but 
his  passion  got  the  better  of  his  pradenee,  and  his  im- 
patience would  not  allow  him  even  to  wait  for  a  public 
marriage.  At  first  every  effort  was  made  to  conceal  the 
union.  Fabyan  says  (p.  054):  "And  so  this  maiyage  was 
a  season  kept  secret  after,  tyll  iiedely  it  muste  be  dis- 
couer}'d  A  disclosed,  by  mesne  of  other  whiche  were 
ofTeryd  vnto  the  kj-nge,  as  the  queue  of  Scottes  and 
other."  Stories  were  invented  that  the  king  had  been 
bewitched  by  philtres  and  magic;  but,  to  do  Edward  Jus- 
tice, he  seems  to  have  insisted  upon  his  queen  being 
treated  with  proper  respect ;  while  to  all  her  family  he 
showed  the  greatest  favour,  thus  increasing  the  Jealousy 
of  those  who  were  before  opposed  to  the  marriage.  This 
enmity  soon  made  itself  felt  in  a  serioiu  manner.  In 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  Edward,  Warwick,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  his  brother  the  Archbishop  of  York,  secured 
the  marriage  of  Clarence,  who,  in  consequence  of  the 
queen  not  having  borne  any  son  to  Edward,  was  still  heir 
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apparent  to  tlie  throne,  with  Isabel,  Warwick's  eldest 
daughter.  This  was  in  1409.  At  the  very  time  this  mar- 
riage was  being  celebrated  an  iuiurrevtiou  lirolce  out  in 
Yorkshire  under  Robert  Hillyard.  commonly  called  Robin 
of  Reilesilale.  The  rebels  were  defeated  by  the  then  Earl 
of  Northumberland  (Lord  Montague),  Warwick's  brother: 
but  he  made  no  further  effort  to  suppress  the  rebellion. 
Robin  of  Redesdale  was  executed  on  the  field  of  battle; 
but  other  leailers  were  found,  who  were  closely  con- 
nected with  Warwick's  family,  and  the  rebels  now  de- 
clared their  object  to  be  the  removal  from  the  king's 
councils  of  the  queen's  relations.  Accusations  of  witch- 
craft were,  in  the  meantime,  freely  circulated  against  the 
king's  mother-in-law.  The  rebels  increased  every  day  in 
number,  and  Edward  became  alarmed  at  the  extent  of 
the  movement.  He  sent  letters  to  Clarence  and  War- 
wick, bidding  them  come  to  him  with  the  usual  retinue 
which  they  maintained  in  the  time  of  peace;  but  they 
took  no  notice  of  the  summons.  In  the  meantime  tlie 
Earl  of  Pembroke  was  advancing  to  Edward's  aid  with  a 
body  of  about  10.000  Welshmen,  closely  followed  by  the 
Earl  of  Devon  (Lord  Stafford)  witli  a  large  force  of 
archers.  These  two  leaders,  however,  quarrelled ;  and 
Pembroke,  advancing  towards  Edgecote,  was  encountered 
by  the  rebels  under  Lord  Fitz  Hugh,  and  completely  de- 
feated. The  queen's  father.  Earl  Rivers,  and  his  son,  Sir 
John  Woodville,  were  both  taken  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  as 
well  as  the  Earl  of  Devon;  and  all  three  were  lieheaded. 
This  disastrous  defeat,  coupled  with  the  desertion  of  the 
greater  part  of  his  army,  plunged  Edward  into  the  great- 
est distress,  in  which  condition  he  was  found  by  his 
brother  and  Warwick  at  Olney.  They  treated  the  king 
with  outward  respect,  but  he  was  removed  to  Middleham 
and  made  there  virtually  a  prisoner  under  the  custody  of 
the  Archbishop  of  York.  At  this  time,  then,  there  were 
two  kings  of  England  both  imprisoned;  but  Warwick  had 
not  yet  made  up  his  mind  to  desert  the  house  of  York 
for  the  house  of  Lancaster.  An  army  of  Lancastrians 
having  appeared  under  Sir  Humphrey  Neville  in  Scot- 
land, Warwick,  after  releasing  the  king  from  captivity, 
marched  into  the  north,  and  defeated  them.  How  Ed- 
ward obtained  his  liberty  has  always  been,  and  will  pro- 
bably always  remain,  a  mystery.  An  apparent  reconci- 
liation now  took  place  between  the  king's  party  and  that 
of  Warwick;  but  it  was  only  apparent;  tor,  in  the  ver>' 
next  year,  another  insurrection  broke  out  in  Lancashire, 
which  was  fomented  by  Clarence  and  Warwick.  The  in- 
surgents being  defeated,  the  tM  o  great  intriguers  became 
alarmed;  and  they  succeeded  in  making  their  escape  to 
Dartmouth,  from  which  place,  in  April,  1470,  they  sailed 
fi>r  France.  The  court  of  Lewis  XI.  now  became  the 
centre  of  fresh  intriguea  Here  Clarence,  Warwick,  and 
Queen  ^Lirgaret  met  The  first  acknowletlged  Henry  as 
his  king:  and  Warwick,  having  induced  Margaret  to  for- 
get or  forgive  the  past,  betrothed  his  younger  daughter, 
Anne,  to  her  son  Prince  Edward:  and  preparations  were 
now  made  for  the  expedition  with  the  object  of  restoring 
Henry  to  the  throne.  But  during  the  course  of  these 
negotiations  Clarence  had  l>ecome  estranged  from  War- 
wick ;  and  so,  in  spite  of  the  indolence  which  Edward 
unaccountably  displayed  at  this  crisis,  pasting  his  time 


in  gallantries  and  amusements  while  his  enemies  were 
making  their  formidable  preparations  against  him.  cir- 
cumstances were  working  in  his  favour;  and  his  versa- 
tile brother  was  prepar  ng  for  another  grand  coup  of 
treachery.  Events  now  followed  with  bewildering  rapi- 
dity. Henry  was  restoiwl:  Edwanl  fied  from  England. 
Scarcely,  however,  bad  the  change  been  effected,  or  the 
Lancastrians  had  time  to  celebrate  their  victory,  before 
Edward  had  again  landed  In  England.  The  battles  of 
Bamet  and  Tewksbury  were  followed  by  the  murder  of 
Henry,  and  the  final  re-establislmient  of  Edward  on  the 
throne  took  place.  The  latter  events  of  his  reign  will  l>e 
more  fitly  recorded  in  the  notes  to  Richard  III. 

IS.  Earl  of  Rutland.  He  was  the  thirtl  son  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  bom  May  17th,  1448.  He  was  therefore 
seventeen  years  old,  and  not  scarcely  twelve,  as  Hall 
states,  when  he  was  killed  on  Wakefield  Bridge  by  Lord 
Clifford,  after  his  father's  defeat  in  that  fatal  battle. 
Hall  gives  the  following  account  of  the  mnrder  of  Rut- 
land (pp.  250.  261):  "  While  this  batUIIl  was  in  fightyng, 
a  prieste  called  sir  Robert  Aspall.  chappelain  and  schole 
master  to  the  yong  erle  of  Rutland  ii.  sonne  to  the  aboue 
named  duke  of  Yorke,  scace  of  y«  age  of .  xiL  yeres.  a 
faire  g^tlemi,  and  a  maydenlike  person,  perceiuying  y 
flight  was  more  sauegard,  then  tarlyng,  bothe  for  him 
and  his  master,  secretly  conueyed  therle  out  of  y«  felde, 
by  the  lord  Cliffordes  bande,  toward  the  towne,  but  or 
he  coulde  enter  into  a  house,  he  was  by  the  sayd  lord 
Clifford  espied,  folowed,  and  taken,  and  by  reMin  of  his  ap- 
parell,  demaunded  what  he  was.  The  y6g  gentelman  dis- 
maied,  had  not  a  word  to  speake,  but  kneled  on  his  knees 
imploryng  mercy,  and  de8lr)-ng  grace,  both  with  holding 
vp  his  hiides  and  making  dolorous  countinance,  for  his 
speache  was  gone  for  feare.  Saue  hlni  sayde  his Chappelein, 
for  he  is  a  princes  sonne,  and  penuluenture  may  do  you 
good  hereafter  With  that  word,  the  lord  Clifford  marked 
him  and  sayde :  by  Gods  blode,  thy  father  slew  myne. 
and  so  wil  I  do  the  and  all  thy  kyn,  and  with  that  woord, 
stacke  the  erle  to  y*  hart  with  his  dagger,  and  bad  his 
Chappeleyn  here  the  erles  mother  &  brother  worde  what 
he  had  done,  and  sayde.  In  this  acte  the  lord  Clyfford 
was  accompted  a  tyraunt,  and  no  gentelman,  for  the 
propertie  of  the  Lyon,  which  is  a  furious  and  vnreason- 
able  beaste,  is  to  be  cruell  to  them  that  withstande  hym, 
and  gentle  to  such  as  prostrate  or  humiliate  them  selfes 
1>efore  him."  He  was  buried  at  Fotheringay  by  the  side 
of  his  father. 

18.  (J  SURGE,  DuKK  OF  Clarenck.  He  was  the  sixth 
son  of  Richard,  Duke  of  York :  Iwm  October  21st,  1449, 
at  Dublin  Castle.  Upon  the  accession  of  his  brother  to 
the  throne,  1461,  he  was  created  Duke  of  Clarence,  and 
K.G.  He  was  also  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land. His  union  with  Isabella  Neville,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  King-maker,  placed  him  more  entirely  under  that 
nobleman's  power  than  any  of  his  brothers.  He  distri- 
buted his  treacheries  impartially  between  Yorkists  and 
Lancastrians.  His  desertion  of  the  cause  of  the  Yorkists, 
which  he  had  deliberately  adopted,  his  treachery  to 
Henry,  from  whom  he  had  received  honour  and  rewards, 
and  his  cowardly  duplicity  to  his  father-in-law  have 
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ooYered  his  name  with  infamy.    His  memoir  will  be  more 
properly  completed  in  the  notes  to  Richard  II L 

14.  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucbstbr,  was  the  eighth 
son  of  the  Duke  of  York.  It  most  be  remembered  that 
four  of  the  Duke  of  York's  sons  died  young,  so  that 
George  and  Richard  are  generally  called  the  third  and 
fourth  sons  respectively. 

Richard  was  bom  at  Fotheringay  Castle,  October  2nd. 
1452 ;  with  his  brother  George  he  was  taken  by  his  wi- 
dowed mother  after  the  battle  of  Wakefield  to  the  court 
of  Philip.  Duke  of  Burgundy,  where  they  remained  till 
1461.  Richard  distinguished  himself,  it  is  true,  both  at 
Bamet  and  Tewksbury;  but  he  took  no  part  in  the 
battles  of  Wakefield,  Mortimer's  Cross,  or  Towton.  He 
was  created  Duke  of  Gloucester,  1461.  The  rest  of  bis 
career  will  be  more  fitly  treated  of  in  the  notes  to  the 
play  in  which  he  is  the  principal  character. 

16.  DuKB  OF  Norfolk.  John  Mowbray,  fourth  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  was  the  son  of  John  Mowbray,  the  third 
duke,  and  great-grandson  of  the  Thomas  ^fowbray  who 
figures  in  Richard  II.  (See  note  6  of  that  play.)  He  was 
the  last  male  descendant  of  his  race,  and  died  1475.  He 
married  Elizabeth  Talbot,  daughter  of  John,  second  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  and  granddaughter  of  the  great  general 
By  her  he  had  one  child,  a  daughter,  Anne  Mowbray, 
who  was  affianced  to  the  second  son  of  Edward  IV., 
Richard,  Duke  of  York,  when  a  mere  infant,  January 
15th,  1477.  The  child-bride  died  1482,  the  year  before 
her  husband  was  niurdeied  by  his  uncle.  The  estates 
and  honours  of  the  Mowbrays  descended  to  Juhii  Howard, 
the  son  of  Sir  Robert  Howard,  and  Margaret  Mowbray, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  in  Richard  II. 
John  Howard  was  created  Duke  of  Norfolk,  1483.  and 
plays  an  important  part  under  that  title  in  the  play  of 
Richard  III. 

16.  Marquess  of  Montagu  was  Sir  John  Neville,  the 
third  son  of  Richard.  Earl  of  Salisbury.  (See  II.  Henry 
VI.  note  10.)  He  was  brother  of  the  King-maker  and  of 
tiie  Archbishop  of  York.  He  was  created  Lord  Montagu, 
1461.  He  was  also  made  warden  of  the  East  Marches 
of  Scotland.  He  was  also  made,  for  a  brief  period.  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  thus  acquiring  with  the  title  the 
estates  of  the  Percies,  Earis  of  Northumberland.  But 
upon  the  restoration  of  the  youthful  Henry  Percy  (see 
above,  note  7)  King  Edward  compensated  him  for  the 
loss  by  creating  him  ^larquess  of  Montagu,  1470.  It  ap- 
pears that  this  deprivation  of  the  valuable  estates  which 
had  been  conferred  on  him.  and  being  given  in  return 
only  an  empty  title,  determined  John  Neville  to  Join  his 
brother  in  the  desertion  of  Edward's  cause.  He  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Bamet^  1471.  Scow  says  (p.  423;: 
"The  Marques  Mountacute  was  priuily  agreed  with  king 
Edward  and  had  gotten  on  his  liuery,  but  one  of  his  bro- 
thers the  earle  of  Warwicks  men  espying  this,  fell  upon 
him  and  killed  him."  The  Marquess  of  Montagu  married 
Isabella,  daughter  of  Sir  Edmund  lugoldsthorp.  and  left 
by  him  two  sons  and  five  daughters,  llie  eldest  son, 
George  Neville,  was  created  in  1469,  by  Edward  IV.,  Duke 
of  Bedford,  and  was  promised  in  marriage  the  king's 
eldest  daughter,  the  Princess  Elizabeth;  but  he  was  de- 
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graded  from  his  rank  at  his  father's  attainder,  and  died 
1488.    (See  French,  p.  191.) 

17.  Earl  of  Warwick.    See  II.  Henry  VI.  note  11. 

U.  Earl  of  Pbmbrokk.  It  seems  that  at  this  time 
there  were  two  Earls  of  Pembroke;  one  being  Jasper 
Tudor,  uterine  brother  of  Henry  VL,  created  earl,  145S. 
He  was  a  zealous  Lancastrian;  therefore  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, in  this  play,  must  be  William  Herbert,  soa  of  Sir 
William  Ap  Thomas  Herbert,  knighted  by  Hennr  V.,  and 
his  wife  Gladys,  daughter  of  Sir  David  Gam  (who  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  battle  of  AgincourtX  and  widow 
of  Sir  Roger  Vaughan,  who  was  killed  at  the  same  battle. 
Davif  Gam,  esquire,  as  he  is  called  in  Henry  V.  iv.  a  100, 
had  married  a  sister  of  Owen  Glendower.  Willfaun  Her- 
bert was  a  faitlif ul  adherent  of  the  House  of  York.  Im- 
mediately on  the  accession  of  Edward  IV.  to  the  throne 
the  king  made  him  one  of  his  council.  He  is  mentioned 
as  being  present  at  the  ilelirery  of  the  seals  to  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter  on  his  appointment  as  chancellor  on  March 
10th,  146L  Gn  May  8th  of  the  same  }ear  William  Herbert 
was  made  Chief  Justice  and  Chamberlain  of  South  Wales; 
and  other  important  offices  in  the  shires  of  Carmarthen 
and  Cardigan  were  conferred  upon  him;  and,  in  Septem- 
ber of  the  same  year,  all  the  possessions  in  South  Wales 
of  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  were  bestowed  on 
him.  On  November  4th  of  the  same  year  he  was  made  a 
baron,  at  the  same  time  that  the  king's  brothers  were 
made  Dukes  of  Chuvnoe  and  Gloucester  respectively.  In 
February,  1462,  he  was  granted  the  castle,  town,  and 
lordship  of  the  town  of  Pembroke.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  made  K.G.  King  Edward  continued  to  heap  favours 
upon  him;  and  on  May  27th,  1468,  he  was  made  Eari  of 
Pembroke.  In  July,  1469,  having  been  sent  !•>  the  king 
with  18.000  Welslimen  against  the  rebels  in  tlte  north,  be 
met  Humphrey,  Lord  Stafford  of  Southwick,  who  had 
been  sent  with  a  body  of  archers  to  co-operate  with  him. 
The  two  lords  with  their  united  forces  m  ere  quartered  in 
Banbury;  but  a  quarrel  having  arisen  between  the  two 
leaders  concerning  some  maid  of  an  inn,i  Stafford  refused 
to  co-operate  with  Pembroke;  the  latter,  however,  at- 
tacked the  rebels  next  day  at  Danesmoor.  near  Edgecote, 
about  three  miles  from  Banbury.  He  was  entirely  defeated, 
and  with  his  brother.  Sir  Richard  Herbert,  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  executed  at  Banbury.  Of  the  bravery  of 
the  two  brothers  in  battle  Hall  thus  speaks  (p.  274): 
"Therle  of  Penbroke  behaued  hymself  like  a  hardy 
knight,  and  expert  capitain,  but  his  brother  sir  Richarde 
Herbert  so  valiauntly  acquited  hymself,  that  with  his 
PoUeaxe  in  his  hand  (as  his  enemies  did  afterward  reporte) 
he  twise  by  fine  force  passed  through  the  battaill  of  his 
aduersaries,  and  without  any  mortall  wounde  returned." 
By  his  wife,  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Walter  d'Evreux,  the 
earl  had  issue  four  sons:  William,  who  succeeded  him; 


1  "  The  erie  of  Pembroke  and  the  lordc  Staflbrd  of  Southwike, 
wer  lodffed  at  Banbery  the  daie  before  the  feld.  whiche  was  salnct 
Jjunes  daie.  and  there  the  crle  of  Pembroke,  put te  the  Lorde  Stafforde 
out  of  an  Inne.  wherein  he  deU};hted  muche  to  be.  for  the  loue  of  a 
damosell  that  dwelled  in  the  house:  contrary  to  their  mutual  a^re- 
raent  by  them  taken,  whiche  wav  thnt  whosoeuer  obtdned  first  a 
lotlgyng,  should  not  be  decciucd  nor  remoued"  (Hall.  p.  374). 
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Sir  Walter,  wlio  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Henry  Staf- 
ford, wcond  Duke  of  Baolciugham;  and  two  other^Qeoree 
and  nuUp.  He  also  had  six  daughtere,  of  whom  the 
yooDgest  married  Thonuw Talbot,  Viscount  Lisle, grandson 
of  the  great  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  He  also  left  an  illegiti- 
mate son,  Sir  Richard  Herbert,  of  Ewyas,  from  whom  the 
present  Earls  of  Pembroke  are  descended. 

19.  Lord  Kktynsoa.  Sir  William  Hastings,  or  properly 
De  Hastings,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Leonard  De  Uast- 
ingSk  descended  from  William  De  Hastings,  who  was 
steward  to  King  Henry  I.  Sir  Leonard  married  Alice, 
danglrter  of  Thomas,  Lord  Camoys.  Sir  William  was  the 
first  Lord  Hastings,  and  was  one  of  the  most  faitliful 
adherents  both  of  Riciiard,  Duke  of  York,  and  his  son 
Edward  IV.,  who,  when  he  came  to  the  throne,  was  not 
unmindful  of  Sir  William's  services,  and  bestowed  upon 
him  many  manors  and  important  offices.  He  was  raised 
to  the  peerage,  in  li61,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Uasthigs  of 
Ashby  de  la  Zonch,  and  made  a  Kniglit  of  the  Garter  in 
1462:  he  was  subsequently  appointed  ambassador  to  Lewis 
XL  of  France.  He  married  Catherine,  widow  of  Lord 
Bonville  and  daughter  of  Richard  Neville,  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury. But  though  he  was  by  this  marriage  brother-in-law 
to  Warwicic,  the  King-maker,  when  that  powerful  noble- 
man espoused  the  cause  of  Henry  VL  in  1470,  he  remained 
faithful  to  the  house  of  York.  After  tlie  battles  of  Barnet 
and  Tewksbury,  in  which  he  took  an  important  part,  he 
was  made  Captain  of  Calais;  though  he  appears  to  have 
been  on  very  Ijad  terms  with  the  family  of  the  Woodvilles, 
especially  Queen  Elizabeth's  brothers,  yet  he  was  devoted 
to  the  young  Edward  V.  His  opposition  to  the  ambition 
of  Richard  drew  upon  him  the  enmity  of  that  usurper; 
ami  he  was  beheaded,  without  any  form  of  trial,  June 
IStli,  1483,  on  Tower  HilL  He  left  four  sons  and  one 
daughter.  His  eldest  son,  Edward,  became  Lord  Hunger- 
ford  in  right  of  his  wife;  and  was  even  knighted  by 
Richard  IIL,  1483;  but  when  Henry  VII.  came  to  the 
throne  he  wns  restored  to  all  his  father's  estates  and 
honours,  so  that  his  allegiance  to  his  father's  murderer 
could  only  have  been  temporary.  William,  Lord  Hast- 
ings, was  buried  at  Si  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  by  the 
side  of  the  king  to  whom  he  had  been  so  devoted. 

90.  Lord  Stafford.  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford,  generally 
known  as  Lord  Stafford  of  Southwick,  a  cousin  of  the 
two  brothers  Stafford  killed  in  Jack  Cade's  rebellion 
(see  II.  Henry  VI.  note  14X  was  the  son  of  William  Staf- 
ford and  Catharine,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Cheddiock, 
knight  Sir  Humphrey  was  created  Lord  Stafford  of 
Southwick,  1464;  and  in  1469  he  was  named,  but  not 
created.  Earl  of  Devonshire  by  Edward  IV.  (see  Holin- 
shed,  vol  iii.  p.  291X  His  quarrel  with  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke before  the  battle  of  Danesmoor  has  been  already 
mentioned  above  (note  18):  he  escaped  after  the  battle, 
but  before  long  was  captured  and  brought  to  Bridge- 
water,  where  he  was  beheaded.  Lord  Stafford  was  mar- 
ried to  Isabel,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Barre;  but  had  no 
fasne.  H»,  as  well  as  Pembroke,  is  a  pertona  muta  in 
this  play. 

2L  Sir  John  Mortimbr  and  Sir  Hugh  Mortimer. 
Of  these  two  characters  nothing  more  is  known  than  t\te 


mention  of  them  as  haring  l>een  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Wakefield.  They  are  called  "  the  two  bastard  uncles  of 
the  Duke  of  York;"  but  it  does  not  appear  who  their 
father  was. 

S8.  Lord  Rivbrs  was  Sir  Antony  Woodvile,  eldest  son 
of  Woodvile,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  in  I.  Henry  VI. 
(see  note  19  of  that  playX  He  succeeded  to  the  title  in 
1469.  Btrfore  that  he  had  been  known  as  Lord  Scales, 
having  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heiress  of  the 
Lord  Scales  of  II.  Henry  VI.  (see  note  12  of  that  play). 
Througli  his  mother,  Jacqueline,  widow  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  (see  I.  Henry  VL  note  2),  he  was  descended  from 
Henry  III.  of  England.  He  figures  as  Earl  Rivers  in 
Richard  III.  He  was  most  faithful  to  his  royal  brother- 
in-law,  and  to  his  young  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  whom 
he  was  appointed  governor.  His  fidelity  made  him  an 
object  of  detestation  to  Riciiard.  At  the  time  of  tlie 
death  of  Edward  IV.  Lord  Rivers  was  with  tlie  young 
Prince  of  Wales  at  Ludlow.  Immediately  his  younjj 
charge  was  declared  king,  under  the  title  of  Edward  V., 
he  and  Lord  Grey  conducted  their  young  suvereign  on  his 
road  to  London;  and  Gloucester  having  arrived  at  North- 
ampton, Rivers  and  Grey  lost  no  time  in  going  there  to 
welcome  him  in  the  name  of  the  young  king.  They  were 
received  with  every  distinction;  but  the  next  day,  while 
riding  in  company  with  Gloucester  and  Buckingham  to 
Stony  Stratford,  where  the  king  was,  Richard  suddenly 
accused  Rivers  and  Grey  of  having  tried  to  excite  his 
nephew's  mind  against  him.  They  were  at  once  arrested, 
and  were  conveyed  under  strong  guard  to  Pomfret  Castle. 
There  Rivers  seeiiiii  to  have  been  kept  in  custody  till 
nearly  the  end  of  June  the  same  year,  14S3.  when  he  was 
put  to  death;  Grey,  Hastings,  and  others  having  been 
previously  beheaded.  Lord  Rivers  married,  first,  Eliza- 
beth, the  daughter  of  Lord  Scales,  as  already  mentioned; 
secondly,  Mary,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Henry  Fitz-Lewis; 
but  he  had  no  issue  by  either  marriage. 

t8.  Sir  William  Stanley  was  the  second  son  of 
Thomas,  first  Lord  Stanley  (see  II.  Henry  VI.  note  16).  He 
is  generally  called  Sir  William  Stanley  of  Holt,  from  his 
chief  residence,  Holt  Castle,  in  Denbighshire.  In  1460, 
on  the  attainder  of  Lord  Clifford,  Edward  IV.  gave  him 
the  lordship  and  castle  of  Skipton,  in  Yorkshire.  The 
only  scene  in  which  he  is  introduced  is  scene  4  of  act  v., 
where  the  dramatist  has  followed  Hall  in  representing 
him  as  taking  an  important  part  in  aiding  Edward  to 
escape  from  Middleham  Castle,  where  the  Yorkist  king 
was  kept  in  honourable  custody  by  the  orders  of  War- 
wick. Hall's  account  of  the  matter  is  as  follows:  "  Kyng 
Edward  beyng  thus  in  captluitie,  spake  euer  fayre  to  the 
Archebishop  and  to  the  other  kepers,  (but  whether  he 
corrupted  them  with  money  or  fayre  promises)  he  had 
libertie  diners  dayes  to  go  on  huntynge.  and  one  day  on 
a  playne  there  met  with  hym  syr  William  Stanley,  syr 
Thomas  of  Borogh,  and  doners  other  of  hys  f redes,  with 
suche  a  great  bend  of  men,  that  neither  his  kepers  woulde, 
nor  once  durst  moue  him  to  retorne  to  prison  agayn"  (p. 
275X  The  most  probable  account  of  this  escape  of  Eel- 
ward's,  which,  as  has  been  already  said  (see  above,  note 
11),  is  Involved  in  mystery,  is  that  Warwick  found  him- 
self nnable  to  obtain  the  levies  which  he  was  raising  iu 
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EdwMrd's  nAine  m  lung  as  he  kept  the  inonai-uh  Id  ft  kind 
of  secret  captivity;  and,  ttierefore,  Edward's  release  from 
honourable  conflnemeut  was,  directly  or  Indirectly,  the 
act  of  Warwick.  Sir  William  SUuley  is  mentioned  in 
Richard  111.  iv.  5.  10,  as  being  among  those  "of  noble 
fame  and  wortli"  who  joined  Richmond.  The  assistance 
which  he  rendered  Richmond  at  the  battle  of  Boswurth 
helped  very  materially  to  bring  about  the  defeat  of  Rich- 
ard. After  Henry  was  crowned  king  he  made  Sir  William 
a  Knight  of  the  Garter  and  Lord  Chamberlain;  but  the 
great  services  he  had  rendered  the  king  could  not  save 
his  life,  when  he  was  accused  of  liaving  at  least  coun- 
tenanced the  conspiracy  of  Perkin  Warbeck.  It  does  not 
appear  that  Stanley  did  anything  more  than  say  that,  if 
Warbeck  was  really  the  Duke  of  York,  he  would  not  draw 
his  sword  against  him.  But,  unfortunately  for  him,  he 
was  one  of  the  kiug's  wealthiest  subjects;  and  the  cupidity 
of  Henry  VII.  made  him  covet  Stanley's  large  estates. 
Sir  William  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  1496;  and  all 
his  possessions  were  confiscated.  He  was  married  to 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  Hopton,  and  had  one  son. 
Sir  William  Stanley.  He  left  one  daughter,  Joan,  married 
to  Sir  Richard  Brereton,  of  Tatton,  in  Cheshire. 

M.  Sir  John  Muntgomert  should  be  Sir  Thonuu  Mont- 
gomery, second  son  uf  Sir  John  Montgomery  by  Elizabeth, 
his  wife,  sister  of  Ralph  Boteler.  Lord  Sudeley.  His 
elder  brother.  Sir  John,  was  beheaded  in  the  third  year 
of  Edward  IV.  Sir  Thomas,  like  his  brother,  had  been 
attached  to  the  cause  of  Henry  VI.,  to  whom  he  had  been 
esquire  of  the  body;  but  he  seems  to  have  deserted  the 
side  of  the  Yorkists,  and  to  have  become  one  of  the  most 
favoured  counsellors  of  Edward  IV.,  who  appointed  him 
to  various  offices,  including  that  of  Treasurer  of  Ireland 
fur  life.  He  accompanied  Edward  to  France,  and  when  the 
king  returned  from  his  brief  exile  in  France  and  landed  at 
Ravenspurg,  Sir  Thomas  was  among  those  who  joined  him 
at  Nottingham,  as  Hall  narrates  (p.  292):  "where  (at 
Nottingham)  came  to  him  (King  Edward)  syr  William 
Pnrre.  syr  Thomas  a  Borogh.  syr  Thomas  Montgomerle, 
and  diners  other  of  hys  assured  frendes  with  their  aydes." 
De  Comines  speaks  of  the  confidential  position  which  he 
occupied  with  the  king,  for  whom  he  acted  as  ambassador 
to  Louis  XI.  He  was  selected  to  escort  Queen  Margaret 
to  France,  1475.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  political  Vicar 
of  Bray,  for  he  was  knight  of  the  body  to  Richard  III.  and 
found  favour  also  with  Henry  VI T.  He  died  peaceably, 
Janusry  llth,  1495.  He  was  twice  married,  but  had  no 
issue  by  either  of  his  wives.  His  sister,  Alice,  became  his 
heir  (see  French,  p.  198). 

S5.  Sir  John  Somerville.  This  character  has  not 
been  Identified  with  any  historical  personage.  In  The 
True  Tmgedy  he  is  called  simply  Summerfleld,  and  in  Ff. 
Somervile.  It  was  Capell  who  first  called  him  Sir  John 
Somerville,  it  does  not  appear  why.  French  says  (p.  199): 
"This  knight  prolmbly  belonged  to  the  ancient  family  of 
Somerville,  seated  at  Wichnor,  co.  Stafford,  and  at  Aston- 
Somerville  In  the  county  of  Gloucester,  soon  after  the 
conquest." 

86.  Tutor  to  Rutland.  The  name  of  this  character  is 
known  to  us  from  the  oassage  from  Hall  already  quoted 
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in  the  memoir  of  the  Earl  of  Rutland.  (See  above,  note 
12.)  There  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  called  by  his 
name  in  the  Dramatis  Personse.  French  says  (p.  800): 
"  The  Aspftlls  were  of  an  old  family  and  well  allied." 

87.  Mator  of  York.  According  to  French  (p.  200) 
(quoting  from  Drake's  Eboracum):  "This  official  was 
Thomas  Beverley,  Merchant  nt  the  Staple;  he  was  Sher.ff 
Qf  the  City  of  York,  in  1451,  and  Lord  Mayor  in  1400,  and 
again  in  1471,  the  date  of  King  Edward's  visit"  In  The 
True  Tragedie  (Hazlitt's  Shakespeare  Library.  voL  ii.  pi  2, 
p.  81)  he  is  rightly  called  "  the  Lord  Maire  of  Yorke ;"  and 
is  addressed  as  "  my  Lord  Maire "  both  by  Edward  and 
by  Lord  Hastings.    In  Ff.  he  is  simply  called  Mayor. 

88.  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower.  This  character  ap- 
pears in  act  iv.  scene  6,  and  in  act  v.  scene  6.  But 
strictly  speaking,  they  would,  probably,  be  different  per- 
sonages. There  were  two  chief  officers  of  the  Tower,  the 
Constable,  who  was  generally  a  nobleman  of  high  rank, 
and  the  Lieutenant,  who  had  practical  charge  of  the 
prisoners.  French  (p.  201)  hazards  the  astonishing  con- 
jecture, that  the  lieutenant  in  act  iv.  scene  6,  was  John 
Til)etoft,  or  Tiptoft,  first  Earl  of  Worcester,  who  was 
appointed  Constable  of  the  Tower  by  Edward  IV.  at  his 
accession.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  any  dramatist 
would  so  unnecessarily  have  violated  facts  as  to  make 
Henry  address  this  man,  who  was  infamous  for  his  cruel- 
ties, in  such  a  friendly  manner  as  he  does  In  the  scene 
above  mentioned.  In  1470  Tibetoft  earned  the  nickname 
of  "  Butcher  "  for  tlie  abominable  cruelties  and  barbari- 
ties Inflicted  by  him  upon  the  unfortunate  prisoners  who 
were  delivered  to  hlin  for  execution  after  the  defeat  of 
Sir  Robert  Welles  and  his  forces  at  the  battle  of  Erplng- 
ham  in  that  year.  (See  Lingard,  vol.  iv.  p.  175,  and  foot-note 
2.)  Tibetoft  was  the  only  person  put  to  death  on  tlie 
brief  return  of  Henry  to  power  in  October,  1470.  The  lieu- 
tenant^ In  act  V.  scene  6,  French  thinks  was  John  Sutton, 
Lord  Dudley,  who  succeeded  the  Earl  of  Worcester  as 
Constable. 

89.  A  Nobleman.  The  term  nobleiqm  was  not  confined, 
in  Shakespeare's  time,  to  members  of  the  peerage.  It  in- 
cluded knights  and  bannerets.  French  thinks  that  this 
nobleman,  who  appears  in  act  Hi.  f^rene  2,  where  he  comes 
to  report  to  Edward  the  capture  of  King  Henry,  was  "Sir 
James  Harrington,  whose  ser^'ants  captured  the  unhappy 
monarch  during  his  retreat  In  the  north,  at  Waddington 
Hall  "(p.  202). 

80.  Queen  Margaret.    See  I.  Henry  VI.  note  27. 

31.  Ladt  Grey,  afterwards  queen  to  Edward  IV.  Eliza- 
beth Wood  vile  was  bom  1437.  She  married  Sir  John  Grey, 
eldest  son  and  heir  of  Edward,  Lord  Gi-ey  of  Groby.  (See 
I.  Henry  VI.  note  19,  and  above,  note  11.)  She  was, 
therefore,  twenty-seven  years  old  when  her  marriage  with 
the  king  took  place,  1464.  Her  first  husband  died  Feb- 
ruary 28th,  1461,  from  the  wounds  which  he  received  in 
tlie  second  battle  of  St  Albans,  where  he  led  the  queen's 
cavalry.    By  a  singular  mistake  the  dramatist  has  said 

(ill.  2.  6,  7): 

In  quan^  of  the  house  of  York 
The  worthy  Kentleman  did  lose  his  Ufe. 
The  tree  In  Whittlebury  Forest,  near  Grafton,  under 
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which  Elizabeth  waited  with  her  two  yomig  soni  to  peti- 
tion King  Edward  for  the  restitution  of  their  father's 
lands,  is  still  known  as  the  Queen's  Oak.  The  memoir  of 
this  unfortunate  lady  will  be  more  appropriately  con- 
cluded in  Richard  XXL 

82.  Bona.  The  princess  Bona  or  Bonne  of  Savoy  was 
the  third  daughter  of  ]>>ui8,  first  Duke  of  Savoy.  He  was 
created  duke  in  1440.  Her  eldest  sister  Charlotte  was 
married  to  Louis  XI.  It  also  appears  that  her  brother, 
Am^^,  Duke  of  Savoy,  was  married  to  Yolande,  sister  of 
Louis  XI.;  so  that  she  was  doubly  related  to  the  king. 
There  seems  to  be  little  authority  among  contemporary 
writers  for  the  incident  of  Warwick  being  sent  to  demand 
from  Louis  the  hand  of  his  sister-in-law  Bona  for  Edward. 
Tiie  dramatist,  however,  took  the  incident  from  Hall 
(p.  263):  "  he  came  to  kyng  Lewes  the .  XI.  tlien  beyng 
Frenche  kyng,  liyng  at  Tours,  and  with  greate  honor  was 
there  receiued.  and  honorably  interteined:  of  wlio,  for 
kyng  ISdward  his  master,  he  demaunded  to  haue  in 
mskritkie  the  Lady  Bona,  doughter  to  Lewes  duke  of  Sauoy, 
and  snster  to  the  Lady  Carlot,  then  French  Quene,  beyng 
then  in  the  Frenche  court."    She  says,  ill.  3.  227,  228: 

Tell  him.  In  hope  he  11  prove  a  widower  shortly, 

1  'U  wear  the  willow-garland  for  his  sake. 

Bat  she  did  not  keep  her  word,  as  she  married  Oaleazzo, 
Duke  of  Milan,  1468,  and  died  in  1486. 

ACT  I.    Scene  1. 

SS.— The  action  of  this  scene,  as  Johnson  remarked, 
follows  immediately  upon  that  of  the  last  scene  of  the 
foregoing  play.  The  events  of  five  years  have  been  passed 
over  unnoticed  by  the  dramatist.  The  battle  of  St  AI- 
ban's  was  fought  May  22nd,  1455-.  York  was  recognized 
heir  to  the  throne  in  Parliament,  October  1460.  The 
history  of  the  intervening  period  is  little  more  than  that 
of  York,  Salisbury,  and  Warwick.  Most  of  it  has  already 
been  given  in  II.  Henry  VI.  notes  10  and  11.  In  June, 
1460.  Salisbury.  Warwick,  and  Marcli  landed  with  1600 
men  in  Kent,  wliere  Cobham  Joined  tliem  with  400,  and 
they  advanced  towards  London,  which  opened  its  gatea 
Henry  had  collected  an  army  at  Coventry,  and  advanced 
to  Northampton,  where  he  intrenclied  liiroself.  Warwick 
sought  a  conference  with  the  king,  but  this  being  refused, 
a  battle  was  fought  on  July  10th.  Lord  Grey  of  Ruthyn, 
who  was  on  the  king's  side,  ttetrayed  his  trust,  and  Intro- 
duced the  Yorkists  within  the  royal  camp.  The  battle 
lasted  from  seven  o'clock  till  nine.  About  10.000  fell. 
Hall  says,  and  the  king  was  captured.  Among  the  slain 
were  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  nn«l  tlie  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury. Somerset  and  others  fled  with  the  queen  and  Prince 
Edward,  and  ultimately  reached  Scotland.  Henry  was 
brought  to  London,  Warwick  riding  bareheaded  before 
him  into  the  city. 

"  During  this  trouble,"  says  Holinshed  (p.  261),  "  a  par- 
lement  was  summoned  to  begin  at  Westminster,  in  the 
moneth  of  October  next  following. 

'*  In  the  meane  time  the  duke  of  Yorke,  aduertised  of 
all  these  things,  sailed  from  Dubline  towards  England, 
and  landed  at  the  red  bank  n^re  to  the  ciUe  of  Chester, 
with  no  small  compauie:  and  from  Chester  by  long  iour- 


nies  he  came  to  the  citie  of  London,  which  he  entred  tlie 
fridaie  before  the  feast  of  S.  Edward,  the  Confessor,  with 
a  sword  borne  naked  before  him,  witli  trumpets  also 
sounding,  and  accompanied  with  a  great  traine  of  men 
of  armes,  and  other  of  his  fronds  and  seruants.  At  his 
comming  to  Westminster  he  entred  the  palace,  and  pass- 
ing foorth  directUe  through  the  great  hall,  staled  not  till 
he  came  to  the  chamber,  where  the  king  and  lords  vsed 
to  sit  in  Uie  parlement  time,  cdmonlie  called  the  vpper 
house,  or  chaml)er  of  the  p^res,  and  being  there  entred, 
stept  vp  vnto  the  throne  roiall,  and  there  laieng  his  hand 
vpon  the  cloth  of  estate,  seemed  as  if  he  meant  to  take 
possession  of  that  which  was  his  right  .  .  .  and  after 
withdrawing  his  hand,  turned  his  face  towards  tho 
people.    .    .    . 

"Whilest  he  thus  stood,  .  .  .  the  archbihhop  of  Can- 
turburie  Ci'homas  Bourcher)  came  to  him,  &  .  .  .  asked 
him  if  he  would  come  and  see  the  king.  Witli  wliich 
demand  he  s^ming  to  take  disdaine,  answered  breefelie 
.  .  .  thus:  I  remember  not  that  I  know  anie  within  this 
realme,  but  that  it  bes^emeth  him  rather  to  come  and 
s^  my  person,  than  I  to  go  and  s^e  ids.    .    .    . 

"  Maister  Edward  Hall  in  his  chronicle  maketh  mention 
of  an  oration,  which  the  duke  of  Yorke  vttered,  sitting 
in  the  regall  seat.  .  .  .  During  the  time  (saitli  he)  of 
this  parlement,  the  duke  of  Yorke  with  a  bold  counten- 
ance entered  into  the  chamber  of  the  peerea,  and  sat 
downe  in  the  throne  roiall,  vnder  the  cloth  of  estate 
(which  is  the  king's  peculiar  seat)." 

M.  Line  1 :  I  vfonder  how  the  king  escap'd  our  hands.— 
It  is  not  plain  whether,  at  the  opening  of  this  scene,  the 
authors  were  thinking  of  the  battle  of  St.  Albans  or  of 
X6rthampton.  But  in  either  case  the  statement  in  these 
three  lines  is  imaginary.  Henry  was  actually  captured 
by  the  Yorkists  after  both  battles.  His  escape  is  an  inci- 
dent in  the  chroniclers'  accounts  of  the  battle  of  Hex- 
ham, 1464. 

86.  Lines  e-9.-See  IL  Heniy  YL  note  8S6. 

86.  Line  8:  Charged  our  MAIN  BATTLE'S /rowt—Cf.  Hall 
(p.  250),  of  the  battle  of  Wakefield ;  "  The  duke  of  Somer- 
set and  other  of  the  queues  part  .  .  .  appointed  the 
lorde  Clifford,  to  lye  in  the  one  stale, i  and  the  Erie  of 
Wilshire  in  the  other,  and  thei  theimselfes  kept  the  mayne 
battaiU."  The  usual  military  term  for  the  main  body  of 
the  army  is  "the  centre." 

»/.  Lines  10,  11,  14.— According  to  Hall  (p.  283)  "  Hum- 
frey  duke  of  Buckyngham,  beyng  wounded,  &  lames 
Butler  erle  of  Wiltshire  <fc  Ormond,  seyng  fortunes 
loweryng  chaunre,  left  the  king  poste  a  lone  <&  with  a 
greate  numbre  fled  away.  This  was  thend  of  the  first 
battafll  at  S.  Albons."  What  is  said  in  the  text  happened 
after  the  battle  of  Northampton,  when  there  "were  slayn 
Humfrey  duke  of  Buek}'ngham,  Ihon  Talbot  erle  of 
Shrewesbury,  a  valeant  person,  and  not  degenerating  frd 
his  noble  parent,"  &c.  (Hall.  p.  244X  See  II.  Ueury  VI. 
notes. 

88.  Line  11:  Is  either  stain,  or  loounded  dangerous  — 
The  Qq.  read  here  dangerouslie.    Shakespeare  does  not 

1  i.e.  ambush,  or  perltaps  "  wfaig.* 
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ACT  I.  Scene  1. 


NOTES  TO  KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  III. 


ACT  I.  Boene  1. 


OM  dangerom  as  an  adverb  elsewhere,  but  there  does  not 
i  any  necessity  for  altering  the  text  of  F.  1. 


».  Line  12:  f  ek/t  hu  BEAVER  with  a  downright  bUnc. 
—Beaver  (Fr.  baviere)  is  "  the  lower  portion  of  the  face- 
guard  of  a  helmet,  when  worn  with  a  visor"  (Planche's 
Diet  of  Costume,  p.  38).  It  covered  the  throat  and 
mouth,  and  could  be  thrown  up  over  the  top  of  the  hel- 
met. In  this  place  the  word  is  used  for  the  whole  helmet, 
as  in  I.  Henry  IV.  iv.  1.  104 : 

I  saw  young  Harry,  with  his  bearer  <m. 

40.  Line  14:  ^lout  [To  York,  showing  his]  And,  BROTHER, 
here '«  the  Earl  of  WUtthire'g  blood.  —  Montague  was 
brother  to  Warwicic;  Warwick's  daughter  Isabella  was 
married  to  York's  8on,  George  of  Clarence;  therefore  York 
and  Montague  were  brothers-in-law.  But  this  alliauce  did 
not  take  place  during  the  life  of  York.  It  is,  however, 
plain  from  liue  116  below,  and  from  i.  2.  4  of  this  play,  that 
the  author  intended  to  represent  Montague  and  York  as 
brothers-in-law. 

41.  Line  16— Richard  was  at  this  time  barely  eight 
years  old  (see  II.  Henry  VI.  note  6).  His  introduction 
here  is  therefore  an  anachronism. 

42.  Line  18:  What,  i»  your  grace  dead,  my  lord  t^ 
Sujnei-aetf  —  So  Malone  reads,  after  The  True  Tragedie. 
The  Ff.  have  But 

48.  Line  19:  Such  HAP  have  all  the  line  <^  John  of 
Gaunt  /— Ff.  read  hope,  as  does  The  lYue  Tragedie,  an 
error  probably  arising  from  the  occurrence  of  that  word 
in  the  next  liue.  Hap  is  an  anonymous  conjecture, 
adopted  by  Dyce. 

41  Line  29:  hither  we  have  broken  in  by  ft*rce. —ThiB 
stHtcineut,  as  well  as  lines  1-3  above,  is  hardly  correct. 
See  note  38  of  this  play. 

45.  Line  41:  And  bashful  Henry  BE  depos'd,  whose 
cowardice. -This  is  the  reading  of  The  True  Tragedie. 
The  word  be  slipped  out  in  the  text  of  Ff. 

46.  Line  47:  if  Wartoick  shake  his  bells.  -A  simile 
taken  from  falconry.    Cf.  Rape  of  Lucrece,  line  511: 

With  trembling  fear,  as  fowl  htnr/a/c^Ms'  Mis. 

The  bells  were  attached,  one  to  each  leg  of  the  falcon, 
by  leathern  thongs  called  bewitM.  See  Strutt^  Sports  and 
Pastimes,  p.  32. 

4f7.  Lines  64,  56.— See  above,  note  7,  and  II.  Henry  VI. 
note  9. 

48.  Line  56:  And  thine,  Lord  Clifford;  YOU  HAVE  BOTH 
vow*d  revenge.  — F.  1  reads: 

And  thine.  Lord  Clifford,  and  you  both  have  vow'd  revenge ; 

which  F.  4  corrects  by  transposing  have  and  both.  And 
seems  unnecessary  after  the  pause  following  Clifford; 
we  have,  therefore,  omitted  it. 

48.  Line  62:  Patience  i»  for  poltroons,  FOR  such  as  he. 
—  We  have  added  for.  F.  2  reads  "and  such  is  he." 
Walker  (Crit.  Exam,  vol  il.  p.  26)  considers  "patience" 
to  be  a  trisyllable,  and  "  poltroons"  to  be  accented  on  the 
first  syllable;  many  modern  editors  seem  to  have  followed 
him.  But  the  line  is  awkward  without  a  syllable  before 
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tueh.  For  teems  better  than  and;  It  rather  erophaaiaea 
thehaault 

n.  Line  89.— This  line  is  given  to  "  Weslm."  in  F.  1  by 
mistake,  as  the  next  speech  shows.  l*he  eorrection  was 
made  by  llieobald  from  The  True  Tragedie. 

61.  Line  76: 

/  am  thy  sovereign. 
York.  Thou  'rt  deceiVd;  I  am  tJiine, 

Ff.,  perhaps  by  inadvertence,  omit  the  words  "Thou  art 
deeeiv'd"  of  llie  True  Tragedie.  Something  is  wanting 
here ;  the  passage  sounds  too  abrupt  as  It  stands  in  Ff . 

68.  Line  79:  'Twas  my  inheritance,  as  the  EARLDOW 
toas—i.e.  the  earldom  of  March,  llie  True  Tragedie 
reads  kingdom.  In  the  course  of  the  long  speecli  put 
into  York's  mouth  by  Hall,  he  is  made  to  say  (p.  246): 
"After  whose"  [i.e.  Richard  II.'s]  "piteous  death,  and 
execrable  murder  .  .  .  tlie  right  title  of  the  croune, 
and  superiorite  of  this  realme,  was  lawfully  renerted  and 
returned  to  Rogier  Mortimer,  erle  of  Marche,  ...  to 
which  Rogiers  doughter  called  Anne,  my  most  derest  and 
welbeloued  mother,  I  am  the  very  trew  and  lineall  heyTe." 

68.  Line 83:  AND  that's  Richard  Duke  of  rork.—Andy 
omitted  in  F.  1,  though  found  In  The  True  Tragedie,  \7..a 
restored  in  F.  2. 

54.  Line  84:  And  shall  I  stand.— The  number  of  amfs 

is  very  awkward.    Should  not  we  read  "What!  shaU  I     < 
standi" 

55.  Lines  91,92.— See  note  33,  "came  to  the  citie  of    ^ 
London,"  *c. 

56.  Line  105:  Tht  father  was,  as  thou  art,  Duke  ^f 
York.—¥f.  read  My.  The  correction  was  made  by  Ruwe. 
As  Malone  notes  (Var.  EtI.  voL  xviii.  p.  871X  Richard's 
father,  the  Earl  of  Cambridge,  never  succeeded  to  the 
dukedom,  having  been  beheaded  during  the  lifetime  of 
Edward  duke  of  York,  his  elder  brother. 

57  Line  110 :  Talk  not  qf  France,  81TH  thou  hast  loH 
i<a/i.—5itA  =  *' because,"  conies  by  loss  of  final  ?>  from 
the  older  sithen,  whence  also  by  addition  of  adverbial  s,  or 
ce  came  sithence  or  sithens,  now  contracted  to  ** since." 
Sith  occurs  in  Ezek.  xxxv.  6;  sithence  is  used  by  Shake- 
speare in  Coriolanus,  ill.  1.  47.  and  in  All's  Well.i.  3. 124. 

68.  Lhie  114 :  Tear  the  crown,  father,  from  the 
usurper^ s  head.— In  F.  1  the  line  stands: 

Father  ttare  the  Cnmrnt  from  the  Vsurpets  Head. 

Hanmer  made  the  transposition  in  the  text,  which  cer- 
tainly improves  the  rhythm  of  the  line. 

50.  Line  120:  K.  HEN.  Peace,  thou!  and  give  King 
Henry  leave  to  speak.  —The  Quartos,  followed  by  Lettsom 
and  Hudson,  give  this  line  to  Northumberland,  whom  it 
would  very  well  suit.  But  other  such  brief  outbursts  are 
put  in  Henry's  mouth  in  these  plays.  It  is  the  persistence 
in  any  manly  course  of  action  which  would  be  out  of 
character  in  his  case,  and  not  the  momen'.ary  assamption 
of  authority 

60.  Line  131:  BUT  prove  it,  Henry,  and  thou  thalt  be 
Hn^.— This  is  the  reading  of  F.  2;  F.  1  omits  But 
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ACT  I.  Soeoe  I. 


NOTES  TO  KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  III. 


ACT  I.  Sc«ne  L 


tL  Line  144:  T*hink  you  *twere  prejudicial  to  his  crown  ? 
— Johmon  proposed  "to  his  son;"  a  mistake,  ai  Richard 
was  childless. 

88.  Lines  170-175.-  Hall  says  (p.  249X  "After  long  argu- 
mentes  made,  and  deHL>erate  cosultacid  had  eniong  the 
peerea,  prelates,  and  commons  of  the  realme:  vpon  the 
Tigile  of  an  sainctos,  it  was  condescended  and  agreed, 
by  the  three  estates,  for  so  niuche  as  kyng  Henry  had  been 
taken  as  kyng,  by  the  space  of  xxxviii .  yeres  and  more, 
that  he  should  Inloye  the  name  and  title  of  Kyng,  and 
haue  possession  of  the  realme,  dnryng  his  life  naturall : 
And  if  he  either  died  or  resigned,  or  forfeted  thesame, 
for  infringing  any  poynt  of  this  concorde,  then  the  saied 
Cronne  and  aucthoritie  royal,  should  immediatly  bee 
diuoluted  to  the  Duke  of  Yorke,  If  he  tlien  liued.  or  els 
to  the  next  heire  of  his  line  or  linage,  and  tlmt  the  duke 
from  thensefurth,  should  be  Protector  and  Regent  of  the 
lande." 

Sucli  an  arrangement  could  hardly  have  been  expected 
to  be  permanent,  and  this  is  suggested  below,  line  190. 

6S.  Line  1S6:  And  T>re  IN  BANDS, /or  this  unmanly  deed! 
—This  same  expression  occurs  in  Marlowe's  Edward  II. 
(Works,  p.  202): 

Weaponless  most  I  fall,  and  dif  in  bamis. 

64.  Line  103:  Whom  I  UNNATURALLY  shaU  disinherit  — 
This  line  we  have  retoiined  in  spite  of  its  utterly  bad 
rhythm,  as  the  whole  passage  is  talcen.  witli  hardly  an 
alteration,  from  Tlie  True  Tragedie.  It  might  liave  been 
expected  that  Shakespeare,  in  the  revision,  would  have 
written  "  Whom  I  unnatural  siiull  disinherit"  The  same 
scansion  occurs  below,  v.  1.  86 

65.  Line  196:  Conditionallt  that  here  thou  take  an 
oath. — Compare  Marlowe.  Doctor  Faustns  (Works,  p.  86): 

But  yet  coutiitionaUy  tli.it  thou  perforin 
All  articles. 

The  rhythm  would  be  improved  by  reading  conditional, 
the  nse  of  adjective  for  adverb  being  common  enough  in 
Shakespeare's  time.  The  frequent  unrhythmical  lines 
retained  in  this  part  of  the  play  from  The  True  Tragedie 
anggest  that  the  revision  was  somewhat  carelessly  carried 
out 

66.  Line  205:  Sennet~ie.  a  set  of  notes  played  on  the 
trumpet  or  comet  It  was  not  the  same  as  a  "  flourish." 
for  Nares  cites  from  Dekker's  Satiromastix  (Works,  vol.  i. 
p.  222)  the  stage  direction  "Trumpets  sonnd  a/omA,  and 
then  a  sennate" 

67.  Line  212: 

/  'U  steal  away. 
K.  Hen.  So,  EXETER,  wiU  I. 

F.lhas 

lie  steale  away. 
Henry.  Exeter  so  will  I. 

The  arrangement  of  words  is  the  same  as  in  line  80 
above: 

Exeter,  thou  *rt  a  traitor  to  the  crown. 

But  in  this  place  the  line  would  be  very  awkward  for  the 
speaker,  and  we  have  adopted  Pope's  correction. 

68.  Une  218:  Seeing  thou  hast  prov'd  so  unnatural  a 
VOL.  II. 


father.— X  most  unmusical  line.  The  scansion  is  pro- 
bably "Seeing  th6u  \  hast  pr6v'd,"  «tc.  Seeing,  used 
adverbially,  goes  for  a  monosyllable  often  in  Marlowe, 
Greene.  Ac,  and  is  so  in  line  247  below,  but  not  else- 
where in  Shakespeare.  Though  tlie  line  is  found  onlj 
in  Ff..  we  can  hardly  think  it  to  be  his. 

66.  Line  224:  Rather  than  made  that  savage  duks  tkitu 
heir.—¥.  1  reads: 

Rather  then  Aaue  made  that  sauage  Duke  thine  Iteire, 
where,  perhaps,  rather  may  be  pronounced  as  a  mono- 
syllable.   The  correction  of  F.  2,  which  we  have  adopted, 
seems  decidedly  preferable. 

70.  Line  233:  And  GIV*N  unto  the  house  of  York  sttek 
HEAD.— For  tliis  horseman's  phrase  compare  also  Taming 
of  the  Slirew,  i.  2.  2^9: 

GHfe  hini  ktati;  I  know  he  ll  prove  a  jsAe : 

and  Richard  II.  iii.  &  12,  la 

71  Lines  288-240: 

Warudek  is  chancellor,  and  the  lord  qf  Calais; 
Stem  Faleonbridge  commands  the  narrow  seas; 
The  duke  is  made  protector  oj  the  reaiin. 
In  the  parliament  that  followed  the  l)attle  of  Si  Albans, 
says  Hall  (p.  233),  "the  duke  of  Vork  was  made  protec 
tor  of  the  Realme,  and  therle  of  Salisbnr}',  was  appoynted 
to  be  Chauncellor,  and  had  the  greate  seale  to  hym 
deliuered:  and  the  erle  of  W^arwicke,  was  elected  to  the 
offlce  of  the  capitain  of  Calice,  and  the  teriitories  of  the 
same."  William  Neville.  Lord  Faleonbridge,  was  War- 
wick's uncle  and  Salisbury's  brother,  being  the  ieooB4 
son  of  Ralph,  Earl  of  Westmorland.  According  to  Holin- 
shed.  he  "had  the  towne  and  castell  [of  Calais]  in  k^i>- 
ing"  (p.  253).  Edward  made  him  Earl  of  Kent  in  1461. 
In  the  next  year  he  was  "  appointed  to  kdepe  the  seas  " 
(Holinshed,  p.  279,  quoting  from  Stowe).  The  allusion 
in  the  text  Is  inaccurate,  for  in  1459  the  keeping  of  the 
seas  had  been  given  to  Exeter.  He  was  not.  however,  able 
to  offer  much  opposition  to  the  Yorkists.  York  was 
discharged  of  his  protectorate  in  1456,  when  aUo  the  Eail 
of  Salisbury  was  dismissed  from  his  office.  Warwick, 
strange  to  say,  was  allowed  to  remain  in  command  of 
Calais  until  1450.  when  Somerset  was  made  captain,  but 
found  much  dlfBculty  in  taking  np  the  command,  for  the 
citizens  were  strong  partisans  of  Warwick.  And  even 
after  he  had  made  entmnce.  Warwick  was  able  still  t<« 
make  Calais  his  headtiuarters.  and  entirely  to  control  the 
Channel.  York  was  again  declared  Protector  after  the 
parliament  some  of  whose  proceedings  have  been  repre- 
sented in  this  scene  (see  note  at  line  170  aboveX  The 
present  passage  wouM  appear  to  be  another  instance  of 
the  way  in  which  events  of  the  years  1455  and  1400  have 
been  mixed  together,  as  pointed  out  in  note  33. 

"The  narrow  seas"  was  the  name  not  only  for  the 
English  Channel,  but  also  for  the  seas  lying  between  the 
Netherlands  and  the  coast  of  Essex  and  Kent.  Cf.  below, 
iv.  8.  1,  3: 

Edward  from  Bel|;ia. 


Hathp 


is'd  in  safety  through  the  narrow  feas. 
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ACT  I.  Soeno  1. 


NOTES  TO  KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  IIL 


ACT  I.  Scene  1 


71.  Line  245:  BeSort  I  toould  have  granted  to  THAT  ACT. 
—The  True  Trageiiiei  has 

Before  I  would  haue  f^anted  to  tMe/r  wilt,     —P.  14. 

The  expression  granted  to,  meaning  "assented  to,"  Is 
uncommon,  but  is  used  by  Hall  in  the  following  paati^: 
"he  alledged  his  insuffidencie  for  so  great  a  rwmie  and 
weighty  burden,  .  .  .  yet  in  conclusion  he  beynge  per- 
swaded  by  the  Archebishop  of  Caterbury,  the  bishop  of 
Excester  and  other  lordes»  .  .  .  gramnted  to  their  peti- 
cion"(p.  2M). 

78.  Line  259:  Oentle  ton  Edward,  thou  vdU  $tay  WITH 
mef—With,  omitted  in  F.  1,  is  restored  in  F.  2. 

74.  Line  261 :  When  I  return  with  victory  from  tJie 
field,— Y.  1  reads  to  instead  of  /rem.  The  correction  was 
made  in  F.  2. 

7i.  Lines  207.  268: 

Whoee  haughty  spirit,  winged  witii  deeire, 

Will  COAST  my  crown. 
The  emendation  which  we  have  adopted  is  the  same 
as  that  suggested  by  Warburton  and  adopted  by  Singer 
and  Grant  White.  If  the  reading  of  the  Folios  is  to  be  re- 
tained the  meaning  must  be  "will  cost  me  my  crown," 
which  is  a  very  awkward  construction,  and  is  a  phrase 
that  seems  strangely  coupled  with  such  a  technical  term 
as  tire  on.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  meaning  of  coaet 
is  "  to  keep  alongside  of,"  and  that  it  suggests  the  idea  of 
watching.  The  word  is  used  by  Shakespeare  with  some 
indeflniteness  of  meaning.    See  Venus  and  Adonis,  lines 

869,870: 

Anon  fthe  hears  them  chant  it  lufctUy. 
And  all  in  liaste  she  cMtstttk  to  the  cry. 

Henry  VIIL  iii.  2.  38: 

The  king  in  this  perceives  hUn,  how  he  coasts 
And  hedges  his  own  way. 

Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  5.  58,  59: 

These  encounterers 
That  gire  a  coasting  welcome  ere  li  comes. 

But  it  certainly  seems  the  most  probable  emendation. 

76.  Lines  268,  269: 

like  an  empty  eagle, 
TiRB  ON  thefieeh  0/  me  and  (^f  my  eon. 
Compare  Venus  and  Adonis,  lines  55,  66: 

Even  as  an  empty  eagle,  sharp  by  Tast, 

Tires  with  her  beak  oh  feathers,  flesh,  and  bone. 

Steevens  quotes  Dekker,  Match  Me  in  London: 

The  vulture  fyrrs 
Vpon  the  eagles  hart. 

—Works,  vol  Ir.  p.  187. 
See  also  Kyd,  Cornelia: 

And  th'  eagle  tiring  on  Prometheus. 

— Dodsley,  vol.  r.  p.  Z48. 

There  are  other  later  instances  also  of  the  word  tire  in 
this  sense;  which  is  taken  from  that  of  the  French  tirer. 
Tlie  mode  of  feeding  of  all  ,the  hawk  tribe  is  to  hold  the 
prey  flitnly  with  the  talons  whilst  they  tear  it  with  the 
beak.  When  a  hawk  was  in  training,  a  tough  or  bony 
bit  was  often  given  her  to  tire  on,  i.e.  to  tear  or  pull  at. 


1  In  the  reference*  to  The  True  Tr.igedie  we  give  the  page  of  the 
Reprint  in  HazUtt's  Shakespeare's  Library,  part  ii.  vol.  ii. 
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so  as  W  prolong  her  meal  as  much  as  possible,  and  pre- 
veal  her  from  gorging.  See  Harting,  Omitholonr  of 
Shakespeare,  p.  88. 

ACT  I.    Scene  2. 

77.— Hall  (pp.  S49  foil.)  says:  "The  Duke  of  Yorke  well 
knowyng,  that  the  Queue  would  spume  and  impugne  the 
conclusions  agreed  ....  caused  her  and  her  sonne,  to 
be  sent  for  by  the  kyng :  but  site  beyng  a  manly  woman, 
▼syug  to  rule  and  not  to  be  ruled,  A  therto  counsailed 
by  the  dukes  of  Excester  and  Somerset,  not  onely  denied 
to  come,  but  also  assembled  together  a  great  army,  in- 
tending to  take  the  kyng  by  fine  force,  out  of  the  lordes 
handes,  and  to  set  theim  to  a  new  skoole.  llie  Protector 
liyng  in  Londd,  hauyng  perflte  knowledge  of  all  these 
doynges:  assigned  the  Duke  of  Norffolke  and  the  Erie  of 
Warwicke,  his  trustie  frendes,  to  be  about  the  kyng.  and 
he  with  therles  of  Salisbury,  and  Rutlande:  with  a  con- 
uenient  company,  departed  out  of  London,  the  second 
dale  of  Decembre  Northward,  and  sent  to  the  Erie  of 
Marche  his  eldest  sonne  to  folowj'e  him  with  all  his 
power.  The  Duke  .  .  .  came  to  his  Castle  of  Sandall. 
beside  Wakefelde,  on  Christmas  eue. .  .  .  The  quene . .  . 
determined  to  couple  with  hym  while  his  power  was 
small  and  his  ayde  not  come:  And  so  hauyng  in  her  com- 
pany, the  Prince  her  sonne,  the  Dukes  of  Excester  and 
Somerset  .  .  .  and  in  effecte  all  the  Lordes  of  the  Northe 
parte,  with  eightene  thousande  men,  or  as  some  write, 
twentie  and  twoo  thousande,  marched  from  Yorke  to 
Wakefelde,  and  bad  base  to  the  Duke,  euen  before  his 
Castle  [:]  he  hauyng  with  hym  not  fully  flue  thousande 
peraones,  determined  incontinent  to  issue  out,  and  to  fight 
with  his  enemies,  and  all  though,  sir  Dauy  Halle,  bis  old 
seruaunt  and  chief  counsailer.  auised  him  to  kepe  his 
Castle,  ...  yet  he  would  not  be  counsailed,  but  in  a 
great  fury  saied,  a'  Dauy,  Dauy,  hast  thou  loued  me  so 
long,  and  now  wouldest  haue  me  dishonored:  Thou  nener 
sawest  me  kepe  fortres  when  I  was  Regent  in  Normandy, 
.  .  .  but  like  a  man,  ...  I  issued  and  fought  with  myne 
enemies,  to  their  loss  euer  (I  thanke  God)  and  to  my 
honor:  .  .  .  wouldest  thou  that  I  for  dread  of  a  scolding 
woman,  .  .  .  should  incarcerate  my  self  and  shut  my 
gates." 

78.  Line  4 :  York.  Why,  ho%e  note,  son*  and  BBOTHER, 
at  a  etrifet—See  note  on  scene  1,  line  14. 

78.  Line  6:  No  quarrel,  but  a  slight  contention.— The 
True  Tragedie  reads: 

No  father,  ^t//  a  sweete  cotitention, 
*'  i.  e."  says  Theobald  (Var.  Ed.  vol  xvili.  p.  382),  "  the 
argument  of  tlieir  dispute  was  upon  a  grateful  topick; 
the  question  of  their  father's  immediate  right  to  the 
crown." 

80.  Line  IS:  By  giving  the  house  qf  Lancaster  leave  to 
breathe.— Thli  is  a  harsh  line.  Proper  names  are  often 
unrhythmically  introduced,  but  besides  tltis,  tlie  line  be- 
gins badly.  The  effect  would  be  somewhat  less  unplea- 
sant if  we  omitted  By. 
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ACT  I.  Scene  2. 


NOTES  TO  KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  III. 


ACT  I.  Soene  4. 


•1.  Line  17:  I  'D  break  a  tho%uand  oatht  to  reign  one 
year.—Th9  reading  of  F.  1.  is: 

I  would  brtaJtt  a  thousand  OatMrs,  ta  rti^ne  ont yttrt. 

Pope  printed  the  necessary  contraction— one  wliicli  old 
printers  not  seldom  overlooked. 

88.  Lines  22,  28: 

An  oath  Uofno  moment,  being  not  took 
Be/ore  a  true  and  laufful  magistrate. 
The  absolute  ose  of  the  participle  to  denote  a  condition 
is  frequent  in  the  earlier  dramatists.    So  also  is  the  use 
of  the  preterite  for  the  participial  inflexion  {took  for 
taken).    CL  L  Henry  VL  i.  1.  146,  "  is  took  prisoner." 

88.  Line  24:  That  hath  authority  O'ER  him  that  neean. 
—The  Folio,  as  is  nsnal,  prints  ouer  for  o'er;  we  have 
introduced  the  contraction  for  the  sake  of  clearness. 

81  Lines  88,  40: 

Thou,  Richard,  $haU  unto  the  Duke  qf  Norfolk, 

You,  Edward,  ehall  unto  my  Lord  qf  Cobham. 
The  True  Tragedie  reads: 

£divard,  tliou  shalt  to  Edmund  Brooke  iMtri  Cobham, 
Thou  cosen  MonUirue.  shaU  to  Norffolkt  straight. 
The  first  unto  is  Steeyens's  correction  for  to  of  Ft.  In 
line  40  oft  which  is  not  in  Ff.,  was  inserted  by  Hanmer. 
It  would  seem  as  though  the  revlsal  of  the  passage  in 
the  old  play  was  not  carried  out  with  enough  care.  The 
corrections  introduced  are  necessary  for  the  rhythm, 
though  it  is  doubtful  whether  "  Lord  of  Cobham"  would 
hare  been  written  by  Shakespeare.  Cf.  iv.  5. 1,  "  my  Lord 
Hastings,"  without  the  preposition.  Is  it  possible  that 
Edward  wosmeant  for  a  trisyllable?  Seeiii.  8. 100  below: 

Queen  Margaret.  Prince  Edieard,  and  Oxford. 

86.  Lines  40-A8.— Compare  for  the  description  of  Kent- 
ish folk  IL  Henry  VI.  iv.  7.  66-68. 

88.  Line  48:  Witiy  AND  eouriewu,  liberal,  fuU  qf  spirit. 
— Ff.  omit  and,  which  was  introduced  by  Capell,  and  is 
necessary  for  the  metre;  otherwise  the  line  lacks  a  syl- 
lable at  the  beginning. 

87.  Line  47:  Enter  a  Messenger. —This  is  the  direction 
given  in  The  True  Tragedie,  and  adopted  by  Theobald. 
F.  1  reads.  Enter  Gabriel,  giving  us,  no  doubt— as  in  act 
ilL  scene  1— the  name  of  the  actor  who  took  this  part, 
^lalone  remarks  that  he  is  mentioned  by  Heywood  in  his 
Apology  for  Actors,  1612. 

ACT  1.    Scene  3. 

88.  —  For  the  basis,  in  Hall's  narrative,  of  this  scene,  see 
note  12.  Hie  blunder  of  making  Butland  a  boy  of  twelve, 
instead  of  a  youth  of  seventeen,  is  in  Hall,  and  is  copied 
by  Holinshed.    It  arose  from  the  misprint  xll  for  xvii. 

The  tutor  is  called  "Sir  Robbert  Aspall,"  as  being  in 
orders  (cf.  Sir  Oliver  Martext,  As  You  Like  It,  act  iii. 
scene  3);  the  preflx  is  not  that  of  knighthood. 

88.  Line  12:  So  looks  the  PENT-UP  lion.—"  That  is.  the 
lion  that  hath  been  long  confined  without  food,  and  is 
let  out  to  devour  a  man  condemned  "  (Johnson,  in  Var. 
Kd.  vol.  xvill.  p.  389). 


80.  Line  21:  tny/aeA«r'«&^ood.—Clifrord's  father,  Thomas 
Lord  Clifford,  was  killed  at  the  batUe  of  St  Albans,  1466, 
but  here  (see  line  89)  is  evidently  assumed  to  have  died 
some  years  previously,  although  in  the  former  play  (v. 
2)  his  death  is  represented  on  the  stage. 

81.  Line  48:  Di  faeiant,  laudis  summa  tit  ista  ttue!— 
Steevens  points  out  (Var.  £d.  voL  xviii.  p.  391)  that  this 
is  from  Ovid,  Heroides  IL,  Phyllis  to  Demophoon,  L  66, 
and  that  the  same  quotation  occurs  in  Nash's  pamphlet 
Have  with  you  to  Saffron  Walden. 

ACT  I.    Scene  4. 

88.— Some  passages  have  been  marked  for  omission  in 
this  scene,  but  if  the  play  were  acted  all  after  line  64 
would  be  better  omitted.  Such  lavish  details  of  blood- 
thirsty ferocity  are  not  tolerable  on  the  stage.  Hall 
(p.  261)  says  of  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  York:  "This 
cruell  Cliflorde,  &  deadly  bloudsupper  not  content  with 
this  homicyde,  or  chyldkillyng,  came  to  y*  place  wher 
the  dead  corps  of  the  duke  of  Yorke  lay,  and  caused  his 
head  to  be  stryken  of,  and  set  on  it  a  croune  of  paper, 
&  so  fixed  it  on  a  pole,  &  presented  it  to  the  Queue, 
not  lyeing  farre  from  the  felde,  in  great  despite,  and 
much  derision."  Holinshed  copies  the  passage  with 
slight  alteration,  and  adds  (p.  269,:  "Some  write  that  the 
duke  was  taken  aliue,  and  in  derision  caused  to  stand 
vpon  a  molehill,  on  whose  bead  they  put  a  garland  in  steed 
of  acrowne,  which  they  had  fashioned  and  made  of  sedges 
or  bulrushes;  and  hauing  so  crowned  him  with  that  gar- 
land, they  kn^Ied  downe  afore  him  (as  the  lewes  did  vnto 
dirist)  in  scome,  saieng  to  him ;  '  Haile  king  without 
rule,  haile  king  without  heritage,  haile  duke  and  prince 
without  people  or  possessions.'  And  at  length  hauing 
thus  scorned  him  with  these  and  diuerse  other  the  like 
despitefull  words,  they  stroke  off  his  head,  which  (as  yee 
haue  heard)  they  presented  to  the  qudene."  He  adds,  copy- 
ing again  from  Hall:  "  After  this  victorie  by  the  qu^ne, 
the  earle  of  Salisburie  and  all  the  prisoners  were  sent  to 
Pomfret,  and  there  beheaded,  whose  heads  (togither  with 
the  duke  of  Yorkes  head)  were  conueied  to  Yorke,  and 
there  set  on  poles  ouer  the  gate  of  the  citie,  in  despite 
of  them  and  their  linage."  Tlie  dramatist  has  used  both 
stories. 

88.  Lines  3,  4 : 

aU  myfollowerg  to  the  eager fte 
Turn  back. 
This  is  an  unusual  phrase  instead  of  "  Turn  (their)  backs 
upon." 

91  Lines  16,  16: 

Richard  cried,  *' Charge!  and  give  no  foot  of  ground!" 
Edward,  **A  crown,  or  else  a  glorious  tomh!" 
F.  1  reads : 

Richard  cry'de.  Charge,  and  ^iue  tio/oot  of  ground. 
And  cry'de,  A  Crovfttt,  or  else  a  glorious  Tombt. 

Tliere  is  evidently  something  wrong  here.  Collier  pro- 
posed to  read  A>rf  for  A  nd  in  the  latter  line  ;  the  Cam- 
bridge editors  conjecture  one  or  more  lines  to  be  lost 
before  it  If  the  reading  in  the  text  be  not  what  the 
author  originally  wrote,  it  at  any  rate  gives  the  meaning 
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ACT  I.  Scene  4. 


NOTES  TO  KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  III. 


ACT  I.  Soeoe  4. 


required.  It  is  possible  that  lines  16  and  17  should  pre- 
oede  line  14;  but  this  is  not  very  likely. 

96.  Line  19:  We  bodg'd  again.— The  verb  "Bodge" 
meaning  "bungle,"  is  not  an  uncommon  word  in  some 
parts  of  the  Midlands  at  the  present  time.  The  substan- 
tive bodge  means,  as  Halliwell  says,  "a  patch,"  gene- 
rally, if  not  always,  a  clumsy  one.  Through  not  under- 
standing this,  Johnson  proposed  budg'd,  and  Collier 
boteh'd,  neither  of  which  words  make  as  good  sense  as 
that  in  the  text. 

96.  Lines  33,  81 : 

Now  Phaethon  hath  tumbled  from  his  ear, 
Aiid  made  an  evening  at.  the  noontide  PRICK. 
The  story  of  Phaettion's  attempt  to  drive  the  horses  of 
the  Sun  will  be  found  in  Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  book  it 
lines  1-322.  He  was  a  standard  example  of  presumption 
defeated;  compare,  for  instance,  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona,  ill.  1.  163-156.  Clifford  here  charges  York  with 
having  attempted  a  work  he  was  too  weak  for,— the  guid- 
ance of  the  state;  and  taunts  him  with  his  overthrow  at 
the  very  moment  when,  having  just  been  recognized  as 
rightful  heir  to  the  throne,  he  was  apparently  at  the 
zenith  of  success. 

Prick  anciently  denoted  "spot"  or  "mark.*'  Cf.Lu- 
crece,  line  781 : 

Ere  he  arrive  his  weary  noontide  frick. 

97.  Line  50:  buckle  with  thee  blows,  twice  two  for 
one.  — Cf.  Greene,  Friar  B;icon  and  Friar  Bungay: 

a  lust}*  l>oy 
That  dares  at  weapon  bnckU  willi  thy  son. 

~Work«.  p.  trs. 

No  doubt  "blows,  twice  two  for  one"  is  added  merely 
antithetically  to  "word  for  word"  in  the  foregoing  line. 
Ff.  read  bxwkler.  The  correction  is  ITieobald's,  from  Tlie 
True  Tragcdie. 

96.  Line  69:  It  in  war's  prixe~i.e.  "we  profit  by  » 
state  of  war."  &c.  In  a  somewhat  similar  sense  Jonson, 
Volpone.  V.  1.  80-^,  says: 

this  is  oar  masterpiece ; 
We  cannot  think  to  go  beyond  thi». 

/''//.  True, 

Thou  bast  play'd  tl»y  /rizf. 

—Works.  Tol.  iii.  p.  393. 

Massinger,  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  iv.  2.  at  entf,  has: 

If  I  play  not  my  /rise 
To  your  full  content,  and  your  uncle's  much  vexation. 
Hang  up  Jack  M.irrall.  —Works,  p.  414. 

where  tlie  meaning  of  "play  the  prize"  is,  probably, 
"make  use  of  the  advantage  gained." 

The  line  is  of  course  a  paraphrase  of  the  proverb  "All's 
fair  in  war." 

99.  Line  73:  your  MESS  of  sons.— See  note  128  on  Love's 
Labour 's  Lost. 

190.  Line  80:  leith  his  RAPlBR's  point.— Clifford  is  de- 
ioribed.  in  the  last  scene,  as  having  stabbed  Rutland.  It 
would  1)6  awkward  to  do  this  with  a  rapier.  He  probably 
carried  a  dagger  as  well  Perhaps  the  word  is  used 
▼aguely  in  the  text,  and  only  means  "  weapon." 
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lOL  Line  87:  Stamp,  rave,  and  fret,  that  I  may  siitg^ 
and  dance.— In  Ff.  this  line  is  wrongly  put  after  line  91. 
The  True  Tragedie  gives  it  in  its  riglit  place,  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  Malone  and  most  later  editors. 

109.  Line  106:  0,  'tis  a  fault  TOO-TOO  unpardonable!  - 
Mr.  Halliwell-Philllpps  showed  [see  Shak.  Soc.  Public. 
1844,  pp.  39-43]  that  the  expression  too-  too  is  not  a  mei  e- 
redupllcatlon,  but  a  provincial  word,  which  became  n 
recognized  archaism,  with  the  meaning  "exceeding."" 
Compare  Love's  Labour 's  Lost,  v.  2.  632 : 

The  schoolmaster  is  exceeding  fantastical;  tw  too  vain,  too  too  vain. 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.  II.  4.  204,  206 : 

I  love  him  not  as  I  was  wont. 
O,  but  I  love  his  lady  too^oo  much. 

Often,  however,  the  meaning  "too"  suits  the  word  Just 
as  well.    Cf.  Greene,  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay: 

Timely  ripe  is  rotten  too-too  soon.         —Works,  p.  x6i. 

108.  Line  108:  take  time  to  DO  HIM  DEAD.— lliis  phrase- 
appears  to  be  almost  unique.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,, 
bk.  ill.  canto  x.  st.  32,  has: 

But  soone  he  shall  be  fownd,  and  shortly  doett  be  dedd: 
And  bk.  v.  canto  Iv.  st.  29: 

Which  some  hath  put  to  shame,  and  many  done  he  dead. 

—Works,  il.  305,  iii.  aa?- 

Do  him  to  death  (below,  ill.  8.  108)  and  do  him  to  die 
are  the  usual  expressions,  where  cfo  has  Its  old  meaning 
of  "cause,"  "make,"  "put" 

101  Line  112:  Whose  tongue  more  poisons  than  tlie 
adder's  tooth.— This  seems  to  be  Imitated  in  Wily  Be- 
guiled: 

Whose  tongue  more  venom  than  the  serpent's  sting. 

^Dodsley,  vol.  ix.  p.  C69. 

106.  Lines  180-133, 141,  142: 

'Ti»  virtue  that  doth  make  them  most  admired; 
The  contrary  doth  make  thee  wonder' d  at: 
'T  is  government  that  makes  them  seem  divine; 
The  want  thereqf  makes  thee  abominable. 

Women  are  soft,  mild,  pitiful  and  flexible; 

Thou  stem,  obdurate,  flinty,  rough,  reinorseUas. 
Compare  Hall  (p.  160)  on  the  attributes  of  a  good  woman  i 
the  passage  has  been  given  in  note  260  to  L  Henry  VI. 

106.  Line  137:  0  tiger's  heart  wrapt  in  a  woman's  hidt-r 
—Tills  is  the  line  parodied,  in  1592,  in  Greene's  Groats- 
worth  of  Wit  (See  Introduction,  p.  187.)  If  Greene 
wrote  the  book  called  by  his  name— as  it  is  pretty  cerUin 
lie  did— and  if,  as  has  been  thought,  he  wrote  the  part 
of  The  True  Tragedie  in  which  this  line  occurs,  then  he 
parodied  his  own  words.  His  ill-will,  Dr.  Ingleby  says, 
was  not  only  because  of  Shakespeare's  success,  nor  be- 
cause his  own  work  had  been  made  use  of  by  the  younger 
poet,  but,  beyond  this,  he  was  angry  that  one  of  the 
despised  caste  of  actors  should  have  succeeded  in  estal>- 
lishing  himself  in  the  much  less  dishonourable  craft  of 
playwright  See  Shakspere  Allusion  Books,  part  i.» 
In  trod.  p.  xi. 

107.  Line  160:  Beshrew  me,  but  his  passioiu  MOTE  we- 
so.-V.  1  reads  moues  Instead  of  move.  The  Cambritlge 
editors  print  passion  moves.   We  have  followetl  the  read- 
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ACT  11.  Scene  1. 


NOTES  TO  KING  HENRY  VL— PART  IIL 


ACT  II.  Scene  L 


fng  of  The  True  Tragedie  and  the  other  FoHob.  The 
meaning  of  pamiont  is  "griefs,"  "sorrowings,"  as  Dyce 
explains  it. 

106.  LineaI52,l&3: 
That  face  qf  hit  the  huitgry  ocamiMU 
Wmdd  fwt  have  toveh'd,  would  not  have  ttain'd  tvUh  blood. 
K.  1.  which  often  breaks  the  first  line  of  a  Bptedt  into 
%wo,  here  gives 

Thai  Face  ^hit, 
Tk*  hungry  Caniballs  "mould  uot  havt  toucht, 
U'»uld  H«t  havt  stttyn'd  wUh  blood. 

The  Tkue  Tragedie  reads  as  in  the  text,  save  that  it  has 
<o^Ld  for  tfouZd  at  the  beginning  of  line  158.  The  editor 
^)f  F.  2  appear*  to  have  thought  something  was  missing, 
^iiS  that  edition  reads,  unintelligibly: 

Would  mat  have  stayn'd  Um  roses  Just  tuith  blood. 
Walker,  with  some  probability,  conjectured  that  two 
half  lines  had  been  lost  between  the  beginning  and  end 
•of  line  153,  and  proposed  to  add,  after  touch'd, 
those  roses,  new  la  bloom. 
The  mountain  bemsts 

■and  Letteum  agrees  with.  him. 

ACT  11.    Scene  1. 

109.  ~I  have  marked  this  scene  for  omission,  as  it  is  full 
•of  historic  difficulties  and  really  does  nothing^  to  advance 
the  action. 

Ua— Edward  was  at  Gloucester  gathering  forces  when 
the  news  came  of  his  father's  deatli.  He  rapidly  raised 
«n  army  and  was  setting  forward  to  iutei*cept  the  queen 
on  her  road  to  London,  but  being  followed  by  a  body 
•of  Welsh  and  Irish,  under  the  Earls  of  Pembroke  and 
Omiond,  he  turned-  and  met  them  at  Mortimer's  Cross, 
in  Herefordshire,  February  2.  It  was  at  this  time  that, 
as  Hall  says  (p.  85 IX  "the  sunne  (as  some  write)  ap- 
pcred  to  tlie  erle  of  March,  like  .UL  sunnes,  and  sod- 
«inly  ioined  all  together  in  one,  and  that  Yp6  the  sight 
therof.  he  toke  suche  courage,  yt  he  fiercely  set  on  bis 
•enemies,  A  th6  shortly  discdflted:  for  which  cause,  men 
imagined,  that  be  gaue  the  sunne  in  his  full  brightnes 
for  his  cognisafice  or  badge."  A  fortnight  later  Warwick 
was  defeated  by  the  queen  at  8L  Albans  (see  note  122). 
He  made  the  best  of  bis  way  to  the  west,  and  in  a  few 
•days  united  the  remainder  of  his  forces  with  Edward 
"  at  Ctiipping  Norton  by  Cotswold." 

This  first  scene  departs  considerably  from  the  historical 
•order  of  events,  for  which  see  note  IL  It  is  difficult,  in- 
•leed,  to  reconcile  it  with  the  rest  of  the  play.  First  we 
And  Edward  and  Eichard  in  the  Welsh  marches  (see  Hue 
140).  just  escaped  from  the  battle  at  Wakefield  (in  York- 
shire)  and  ignorant  as  yet  of  their  father's  fate.  But  t4) 
Warwick,  who  arrives  a  few  minntes  later,  the  news  is 
ten  days  old;  he  has  since  then  been  defeated  by  the 
•cioeen  at  St  Albans  (in  Hertfordshire)  and  come  in  haste 
to  the  mnrches.  with  George  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
having  heard  that  Edward  is  there  "making  another 
head  to  fight  again."  Then  at  the  end  of  the  scene  we 
hear  that  the  qneen's  forces  are  cluse  by,  so  they  mnst 
have  hurried  npldly  in  pursuit  of  Warwick.  Yet  the 
next  scene  finds  them  at  York,  without  any  indication 


that  they  hare  retreated  before  the  Yorkists,  so  that  we 
must  now  suppose  them  to  have  gone  there  of  set  purpose. 
Edward's  victory  at  Mortimer's  Cross  is  passed  over  by 
the  dramatist  Eeally  It  preceded  Warwick's  defeat  at 
St  Albana  But  after  the  play  has  improperly  repre- 
sented Edward  as  a  combatant  at  Wakefield  there  is  no 
room  for  the  battle  of  Mortimer's  Cross  to  be  brought  in. 

lU.  Line  10 :  Where  our  right  valiant  father  it  um- 
COME.— Formerly  beemne  meant  "attain  to,"  "arrive," 
and  hence  "fall  into  a  state  or  condition."  Thus  " he  fell 
among  thieves"  is  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  gospels  "he  becom 
on  tba  sceathan  "  (Luke  x.  80)  This  use  uf  the  word  still 
survived,  though  it  was  perhaps  growing  obsolete  in 
Elizabeeh's  time.  Reginald  Scot  hi  his  Discovery  of  Witch- 
craft tells  of  those  who  can  discover  where  anything  "is 
become."  We  find  in  Greene,  Alphonsus  King  of  Arra- 
gon,  actii: 

Bat;  noble  Ibrda,  wbeM  is  die  kni|^  becooMt 

—Works,  p.  830. 

Peele,  Sir  Clyomon  and  Sir  Clamydes,  has: 
Where  is  that  lady  now  become. 

— Woiks,  p.  533;  compare  also  p.  517: 

and  in  Notes  and  Queries  for  December,  18S5.  p.  902,  Mr. 

Birkbeck  Terry  quoted  from  How  a  Man  may  Choose  a 

Good  Wife  from  a  Bad  (1002): 

O,  who  can  t^  me  where  I  am  become  T 
For  in  tliis  darkness  I  have  lost  my^if. 

— Dodsley.  vol  Ix.  p.  69. 

112.  Line  20:  MethUike,  'tit  PRIDE  enough  to  be  hit  nn. 
— Ff.  read  prize.  If,  with  Dyce,  we  retain  this,  it  must 
be  explained  as  meaning  "advantage,"  "privilege,"  as  in 
the  previous  scene,  line  60.  But  the  two  passages  are 
hardly  parallel.  The  line,  as  we  have  given  it,  is  taken 
from  Tlie  True  Tragedie.  and  Grant  White  (quoted  by 
Bolfe) remarks,  "it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  Shake- 
speare, in  doing  this,  changed  intentionally  a  word  with 
n  good  and  pertinent  signification  for  one  which,  in  Ita 
present  connexion,  no  proper  meaning  can  be  found." 

118.  Lines  21-24. -Qq.,  which  omit  lines  28,  24.  begin 
Edward's  speech  here  instead  of  at  line  25.  and  Hanmer 
followed  them.  The  somewhat  abrupt  transition  of  ideas 
Is  thus  avoided.  As  to  the  intransitive  use  of  dazzle  in 
line  25.  compare  Love's  Labour 's  Lost,  note  3. 

114.  Line  25.  —See  above,  note  110.  The  stage  direction 
in  Qq.  before  line  21  Is  "Three  sunnps  appear  In  the 
aire."  We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  apparition 
was  in  some  way  made  visible  to  the  audience.  The 
phenomenon  of  parhelia,  or  mock-suns,  is  recorded  as 
having  occurred  occasionally  in  this  country,  and  is  said 
to  be  of  not  unfreqnent  occurrence  In  the  Alp^  the 
Andes,  and  Greenland.  In  many  cases  the  two  mock- 
suns  have  been  seen  to  have  passing  through  them  a  dr- 
cnlar  halo  surrounding  the  sun  and  a  luminous  horisontal 
line  which  passes  also  across  the  son.  The  joining  to- 
gether of  the  sun  and  the  mock-suns,  described  by  ttie 
chroniclers,  means  very  likely  that  when  the  mock-snns 
disappeared  the  horizontal  line  was  observed  on  eitlier 
side  of  the  sun. 

Mrs  F.  R  Palliser  says  that  the  b.idge  of  Rlward  IV. 

w.is  "the  white  rote  en  soleil,"  i.e.  with  rays  of  light  pio- 
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oeedlng  from  it.    (Historic  Devices,  Ac,  p.  372.)   But  see 
also  II.  Henry  VI.  note  236. 

116.  Line  43:  Enter  a  Messenger.— "  Enter  one  blow- 
ing ••  is  tlie  direction  In  Ff.,  which,  however,  give  the  two 
speeches  to  "Mem."  He  must  be  supposed  to  have  come 
straight  from  the  battle-field. 

lie.  Line  60:  Envirmied  he  wom  with  many  /oe«.— Hall 
has  almost  the  same  words.  "The  duke  of  Yorke,"  he 
says  (p.  260),  "...  was  suffered  to  passe  foreward, 
toward  the  mayne  battalU:  but  when  he  was  in  the  plain 
ground  betwene  his  Castle  and  the  toune  of  Wakefelde,  he 
was  enuironed  on  euery  side,  like  a  fish  in  a  net,  or  a 
deere  in  a  buckestalL"  This  and  the  next  five  lines  are 
not  In  The  True  Tragedie. 

117.  Lines  64.  56: 

And  many  utrukes,  though  with  a  little  axe, 
Hew  down  and  fell  the  hardest-timber'd  oak. 
Ff.  have  hewt  and  feUs,  which  can  hardly  have  been  any- 
thing but  a  printer's  error.    The  correction  was  made  by 
Pope.    The  sentence  seems  to  have  been  proverbial. 

116.  Lines  66«  66: 
They  took  his  head,  and  on  the  gates  qf  York 
They  set  THE  samk. 
This  awkward  use  of  the  same,  which  occurs  again  ir\fra, 
v.  1.  66,  is  found  twice  in  Marlowe,  Doctor  Faustus: 
Christ  cannot  save  thy  soul,  for  he  Is  Just ; 
There 's  none  but  I  have  interest  in  the  same. 

—Works,  p.  89. 

And  again:  .....    ^ 

an  auKcl  hovers  o  er  thy  head. 

And  with  a  vial  fuU  of  precious  ifrate 

Offers  to  pour  the  same  into  thy  soul. 

— Worics,  p.  99. 

He  also  has  it  in  Edward  n.  (See  Works,  p.  204.)  Greene 
makes  frequent  use  of  this  circumlocution;  In  Alphonsus 
King  of  Arragon  it  occurs  twenty  one  times.  Peele,  too,  has 
the  phrase  four  times  in  Sir  Clyomon  and  Sir  Clamydes. 

lie.  Lines  83,  84: 

kindling  coals  that  KIRES  all  my  breast. 
And  BURNS  me  up  trithfiames. 
To  impntve  the  grammar  Rowe  read /re  and  hum.  Many 
editors  have  followed  him.  But  the  false  concord  is  a 
very  common  one  in  Shakespeare  and  his  cotemporaries. 
In  this  place  coals,  meaning  "fuel,"  might  be  explained 
as  having  the  force  of  a  collective  aingular. 

ISO.  Lines  01.  92: 

Nay,  if  thou  he  that  princely  eagle's  bird. 
Show  thy  descent  by  gazing  'gainst  the  sun. 
ThU  was  a  very  old  belief.  Pliny  writes  of  Haliartos^  the 
sixth  sort  of  eagle,  ''she  onely  before  that  her  little  ones 
be  feathered,  will  beat  and  strike  them  with  her  wings, 
and  thereby  force  them  to  looke  full  against  the  Sunue 
beames.  Now,  if  shee  see  any  one  of  them  to  winke,  or 
their  eies  to  water  at  the  rales  of  the  Sunne,  shee  tumes 
it  with  the  head  forward  out  of  the  nest,  as  a  bastaid 
and  not  right,  nor  none  of  hers"  (book  x.  chap.  8;  Hol- 

1  Sir:  but  read  Halinetos  or  Haliaetos. 
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land's  translation,  i.  272).  Robert  Chester  has  twelve  lines 
to  the  same  effect  in  Love's  Martyr  concerning 

The  Princelie  EagU  of  all  Birds  tlie  Kin^, 
For  none  but  she  can  gaze  against  the  Sunne. 
—P.  ii8:  New  Shak.  Soc.  Reprint;  quoted  in  Miss  Phipsoa's  Ani- 
inal'Lore  of  Shakespeare's  Time. 
The  same  story  is  found  in  Chancer,  Spenser,  and  many 
other  writers:  in  Batman  vppon  Bartholome,  fol.  176»  Aris- 
totle, lib.  20,  is  cited  as  an  authority  for  it.    Perhaps  it 
took  its  rise  from  the  powerful  sight  which  the  eagle  haa. 

1«1.  Line  106:  to  add  more  measure  to  your  woes,— 
The  use  of  the  phrase,  add  more  measure  to,  appears  to 
be  almost  unique.  The  meaning  is  "  increase  the  measure 
of,"  more  metisure  denoting  "additional  quantity,"  as  in 
Love's  Labour's  Lost,  v.  2.  222,  "More  measure  of  this 
measure/'  where  the  phrase  is  used  for  the  sake  of  the 
pun. 

Ut.  Lines  lOft-187.— HaU  lays  (p.  262X  'T  qw<»e  "^^ 
greatly  encouraged  with  the  victory,  obteined  late  at 
Wakefeld,  partly  because  the  duke  of  Yorke,  her  vtter 
enemy  was  ryd  out  of  the  worlde,  &  partly,  because  she 
peroeyued,  the  lordes  of  the  North  country  to  adhere  and 
cleue  to  her  parte  and  facdd:  wherfore  with  a  great  multi- 
tude of  Northre  people,  she  marched  toward  London  .  .  . 
entendyng  to  subuerte  and  defaict  all  conclusions  and 
agremfites,  enacted  and  assented  to,  in  the  last  ParliamSt 
.  .  .  wherof  y«  duke  of  Northfolke,  y«  erle  of  Warwycke, 
and  other,  whom  y«  duke  of  Yorke  had  lef te  to  goueme 
the  kyng  in  his  absence,  beyng  aduertised,  by  the  assent 
of  y  kyng,  gathered  together  a  great  hoste,  and  set  for- 
ward towarde  saincte  An>ons,  hauyng  the  kyng  in  their 
company,  as  the  head  and  chefetayn  of  the  warre." 
Warwick  held  the  town,  and  the  queen's  troops  were 
repulsed  by  a  body  of  archers,  but  made  their  entry  at 
another  point  and  ultimately  reached  Bamet  heath, 
where,  says  HoUnshed  (p.  270X  "they  had  a  farre  greater 
conflict  with  foure  or  flue  thousand  of  the  kings  armie, 
that  seemed  as  they  had  beene  auant  courrers. 

"  These  gaue  the  onset  so  flercelie  at  the  beginning, 
that  the  victorie  rested  doubtfuU  a  certeine  time,  so  that 
if  the  easteme  and  southeme  men  had  continued  as  they 
began,  the  field  had  beene  theirs:  but  after  ihey  had 
stood  to  it  a  pretie  while,  and  percelued  none  of  their 
fellowes  from  the  great  armie  to  come  and  assist  them, 
they  began  to  faint,  and  turning  their  backes,  fled  amaine 
oner  hedge  and  ditch,  through  thicke  and  thin,  woods  and 
bushes,  ...  the  northern  prickers,  now  in  the  chase  pur- 
sued most  hotlie,  and  bare  downe  manie,  and  more  had 
doone,  if  the  night  comming  vpon,  had  not  staled  them. 
"  When  the  day  was  closed,  those  that  were  about  the 
king  (in  number  a  twentie  thousand)  hearing  how  enill 
their  fellowes  had  sped,  began  vtteriie  to  despair  of  the 
victorie,  and  so  fell  without  anie  long  Urriance  to  run- 
ning awaie.  By  reason  whereof,  the  nobles  tliat  were 
about  the  king,  perceiuing  how  the  game  went,  and  withall 
saw  no  comfort  in  the  king,  but  rather  a  good  wiU  and 

I    affection  towards  the  contrarie  part,  they  withdrew  also.  * 

'    and  fled. 

'       1S8.  Line  118:  And  very  well  appoinUd,  as  1  thought.— 

I    Ff.  omit  this  line.    It  was  restored  from  Qq.  by  Steevens. 
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IM.  Line  180:  Uke  the  night-oiers  LAZT  fUffht—YTnll 
■ays  of  owls:  "Their  flight  is  easy  and  buoyant,  bnt  not 
rapid  "  (British  Birds,  i.  100).  Horace  speaks  of  "plumas 
noctomie  atrigis/'  so  that  the  epithet  night  is  of  some 
antiquity. 

1S5.  Line  131:  Or  like  AN  idle  thraeherwith  a  flaU.— 
This  is  Capell's  reading,  following  Qq.    Ff.  have: 

Or  like  a  iatU  Thresher  with  a  Flaile. 

186.  LiDel48.— ThisisamissUtement  After  the  batUe 
of  Wakefield  George  and  his  brother  Richard  were  sent 
to  Utrecht  for  safety,  and  remained  with  Philip  of  Bor- 
gnndy  till  Edward  had  established  himself  on  the  throne. 
Besides,  George  was  at  tliis  time  bat  twelve  years  old, 
and  Bichard  only  nine. 

117.  Line  144:  Some  tix  mOee  eg  the  dtike  ie  with  his 
POWKlL^Ff.  hare: 

Some  UK  wtOetoSihc  Duke  h  with  tike  SfUiert, 
an  error  of  the  printer's,  owing  to  the  occnrrence  of  the 
words  in  line  147.    The  text  is  from  Qq. 

Itt.  Line  146:  your  kind  AUNT,  Ducheee  of  Burgundy. 
-Ritson  remarks  that  Isabel.  Dochess  of  Burgundy,  was 
daughter  of  John  I.,  King  of  Portugal,  and  Philippa  of 
Lancaster,  eldest  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt  Edward 
and  she  were,  therefore,  no  more  than  third  cousins. 

1».  Unesiei,  162: 

wrap  our  bodies  in  Nadk  mouming-gomts, 
Numb'ring  our  Ave-Mariee  with  our  beade. 
This  is  aimed  at  Henry.    Almost  the  same  as  line  162  is 
Margaret's  description,  II.  Henry  VI.  i.  8.  50. 

190.  Line  177:  Their  power,  1  think,  ie  thirty  thou- 
sand ftrofi^.— Qq.  read: 

Their  power  I  Resse  theaijf/ty  thoiuand  strong : 
and  in  line  181  they  have  eight  and  forty  thousand  instead 
uf  the  five  and  twenty  thousand  of  the  present  text  The 
Quarto  rending  in  line  181  agrees  with  the  statement  in 
UaU  (p.  258)  and  Hulinshed  (pp.  277,  278)  of  the  Yorkist 
force  at  the  battle  of  Towton;  but  they  give  "Ix.  M."  (ie. 
60.000)  as  the  number  of  the  Lancastrian  troops.  The  rea- 
son for  the  alteration  in  the  text  is  not  obvioua  The  other 
varieties  between  the  Quarto  and  Folio  texts  of  this  scene 
are  few  and  trifling. 

181.  Line  182:  Why,  Vial  to  London  wiXL  we  march 
AMAIN.— Ff.  omit  amatn, 'Which  was  added  from  The  True 
Tragedie  by  Theobald. 

181.  Line  100:  And  when  thou  FAiVn,— at  Ood  forbid 
the  hour  I— We  have  adhered  to  the  reading  of  Ff.  The 
True  Tragedie  haa  faint*  for  faiTst,  an  error  probably  due 
to  Imperfect  hearing.  Steevens  read  faWtt,  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  Dyce  and  others.  But  the  Folio  reading  is  more 
appropriate,  since  Warwick  is  regarded  as  Edward's  staff 
or  support 

186.  Lines  206-209.— These  lines  are  absent  from  The 
True  Tragedie.  The  passage  comes  in  somewhat  by  sur- 
prise, and  the  use  of  it  is  not  apparent  Warwick  has  Just 
said  the  queen  was  in  London  and  that  he  had  come 
up  to  the  Welsh  border  to  Edward  in  haste.  We  must 
infer  that  the  queen's  forces  were  following  in  hot  pur- 


suit, but  in  the  next  scone  they  are  at  York  with  Edward's 
forces  close  by  (line  56).    Compare  note  110. 

ACrr  H.    Scene  2. 

181— The  actual  history  of  this  period  differs  greatly 
from  the  version  here  given  us.  On  the  4th  of  March 
Edward  was  received  as  king  with  acclamation  at  Bay- 
nard's  Castle  and  at  Westminster,  and  "lodged  in  the 
bishops  palace:  Dayly  makyng  prouislon.  to  go  Nortli- 
warde  against  his  aduerse  faccion  and  open  enemies,  and 
on  the  morow  he  was  proclaymed  kyng  .  .  .  through- 
out y«  citie.  While  these  thinges  were  in  doyng  in  the 
Southpart,  king  H^ry  beyng  in  the  North-countrey,  think- 
ing because  he  had  slayn  the  duke  of  Yorke.  the  chef  e  Cap- 
itayn  of  the  contrary  lynage,  that  he  had  brought  all 
thyng  to  purpose  and  conclusion  as  he  would,  assembled  a 
great  army,  trusting  with  11  tie  payne  and  small  losse,  to 
destroy  the  residew  of  his  enemies'*  (Hall,  p.  254).  Ed- 
ward in  a  few  days  marched  northward  to  Pontefrnct; 
Henry  and  the  queen  lay  at  York.  The  fact  that  Edward 
had  been  formally  recognlxed  as  king  before  he  set  out 
for  the  north  is  ignored  in  the  play. 

I  cannot  understand  what  Wordsworth  means  when  he 
says  that  the  second  battle  of  St  Albans  *'  took  place  after 
the  meeting  at  York  "  represented  in  this  scene.  (Shake- 
speare's Historical  Plays,  ill.  200.) 

188.  Lines  7.  8: 

'tU  not  my  fault, 
Nor  WITTINGLY  have  J  infring'd  my  vow. 
Reed  altered  nor  to  not,  and  Walker  thought  we  should 
read  willingly.    But  there  seems  no  objection  to  giving 
wittingly  the  meaning  *' purposely." 

186.  Line  80:  Which  sometime  they  have  us'd  IN  fear- 
ful fiight.— Ft  have  with.    Capell  restored  in  from  Qq. 

187.  Lines  45-48: 

But,  Clifford,  tell  me,  didst  thou  never  hear 
That  things  ill-got  had  ever  bad  suecessf 
And  happy  cUways  was  it  for  that  so}i 
Whose  father  for  his  hoarding  went  to  hellf 
Halliwell  and  Staunton  quote,  in  illustration  of  the  latter 
couplet,  Greene,  Royal  Exchange:  "It  hath beene an olde 
proverbe,  that  happy  is  that  sonne  whose  father  goes  to 
the  devill:  meaning  by  thys  allegoricall  kind  of  speech, 
that  such  fathers  as  seeke  to  inrich  theyr  sonnes  by 
covetousnes,  by  briberie,  purloynlng.  or  by  any  other 
sinister  meanes,  suffer  not  onely  affliction  of  mind,  as 
greeved  with  insatietle  of  getting,  but  wyth  danger  of 
soule,  as  a  Just  reward  for  such  wretchednesse."    Halli- 
well refers  also  to  Greenes  Newes  both  from  Heauen  and 
Hell  (Shakspeare's  Library,  pt  IL  vol.  ii.  p.  41). 

188.  Line  61.— Edward  was  knighted  Just  after  the 
battle  of  Wakefield.  The  statement  in  the  text  is  a  mis- 
take. 

188.  Line  68:  with  a  band  qf  thirty  thousand  men. 
—See  note  180.    Qq.  in  this  place  have  fif  tie  thousand. 

140.  Line  74:  T?ie  queen  hath  best  success  when  you  are 
absent.  —  The   sentiment   Is  perhaps   taken   from   the 
Chronicles.     Hall  (p.  252)  concludes  his  account  of  the 
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batile  of  Wakefield  with  the  remiirk :  "  Hgppy  was  tlie 
qiiene  in  her  two  battayls.  but  vnfurtunnte  was  tlie  kyng 
in  all  bis  enterprises,  for  wliere  hi;!  person  was  presente, 
llier  victory  fled  euer  from  liini  to  the  other  parte."  No 
doubt  Henry  had  the  repute  of  bringing  iil  luck.  Stee- 
rent  quotes  from  Draytou  an  expansion  of  Hall's  words 
(Var.  Ed.  xviii.  416,. 

14L  Line  89. —The  True  Tragedie  begins  a  speech  for 
** George"  here,  reading  our  brother  in  line  92  instead  of 
ira.  The  alteration  was  made  in  F.  1,  which,  however, 
by  inadvertence  still  gives  the  speech  to  "Cte. '  The 
text  is  from  ¥.  2. 

Itt.  Line  110:  Break  of  the  PARLE.  —We  have  adopted 
Reed's  emendation.    Both  Ff.  and  Qq.  have  parley, 

145.  Line  116:  But  ere^Min  set  /  'U  wake  thee  mrse  the 
deed.^Ff.  have  mnset,  but  Qq.  give  sunne  »et,  which  we 
have  adopted.  Compare  King  John.  iii.  L  110,.  and  note 
136  on  that  play 

141  Line  183.  -Ff.  wrongly  give  this  speech  tu  War- 
wick. Pope  transferred  it  to  Bivhard,  to  whom  The  I'rae 
lYagedie  also  assigns  it 

Itf.  Line  138:  As  venom  toadi,  or  lizartU  dreadful 
stinge.— The  toad  is  described  as  ugly  and  venomous  in 
As  Tou  Like  It,  and  the  delusion  is  still  popular.  I'he 
dreadful  sting  of  the  lizard  is  as  imaginary  as  tlie  Itann- 
fnl  qualities  of  the  newt;  see  A  Midsummer  Xight's  Dream, 
note  133. 

146.  Line  141:  As  if  a  CHANNEL  should  be  call'd  the  sea. 
—A  channel,  Malune  remarks,  signified  in  Shakespeare's 
time  what  we  now  cull  a  kennel.  Cf.  II.  King  Henry  IV. 
li.  1.  51:  "  Throw  the  quean  in  the  channel." 

147.  Line  144:  A  wisp  of  straw.— The  wearing  of  a  wisp 
«pon  the  head  is  shown  by  Malone  to  iiave  been  a  punish- 
ment for  a  scold.  He  quotes,  inter  alia,  A  Dialogue  be- 
tween John  and  Jone: 

Good  i;entle  Jone,  whh-holde  thy  hands, 

Tbik  once  let  nic  entreat  thee. 
And  ntake  me  promise,  never  more 

That  tliou  ftliait  mind  to  beat  me ; 
For  fcare  thou  tutart  the  ivispe,  good  wife. 

—Var.  Ed.  xviii.  423. 

In  the  present  passage  it  seems  to  be  cousidereil  also  a 
punishment  for  a  strumpet 

148.  Line  172:  Since  thou  DENTEST  the  gentle  king  to 
speak. — Ff.  read  denied' st.  Tlie  correction  was  made  l>y 
Warburton  from  Qq. 

140.  Line  173:  let  our  BLOODV  colours  ira re— Compare 
Henry  V.  L  2.  101: 

Stand  for  your  own ;  unwind  your  bloody  flaj;. 

ACT  IT.    Scene  3. 

150.— Lord  Fitzwalter,  a  relative  of  Warwick,  had 
gained  the  passage  of  Ferrybridge,  bnt  was  sun^rised  and 
slain  by  Clifford.  "Wlien  the  erle  of  Warwycke  waa 
enformed  of  this  feate,"  says  Hall  (p.  256).  "he  like  a 
man  desperate,  mouted  on  his  Hackeney.  and  came 
blowing  to  kyng  Edward  saiyug:  'syr  I  praye  God  haue 
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mercy  of  tlieir  soules,  which  in  the  beginnyng  of  your 
enterprise,  hath  lost  their  lifes,  and  because  I  se  no  suc- 
cors of  the  world,  I  remit  the  vengeaunce  and  punish- 
ment to  God'  .  .  .  and  with  that  lighted  doune^  and 
slewe  his  horse  with  his  swourde,  saiyng:  'let  him  fli« 
tliat  wil,  for  sui^ly  I  wil  tary  witli  liim  that  wil  tary  with 
me,'  and  kissed  tlie  crosse  of  his  swourde. 

"Tlie  lusty  kyng  Edward,  perceiuyng  the  courage  of  hit 
trusty  fied  the  erle  of  Warwycke,  made  proclamacion 
tliat  all  men.  wiiiche  were  afrayde  to  flghte,  shoiUde  incon- 
tinent departe.  and  to  all  me  that  tarried  the  battell,  lie 
promised  great  rewardea"  The  play  puts  some  of  tltese 
sentiments  of  Warwick  into  Richard's  mouth,  and  includes 
tlie  events  of  three  different  actions  in  its  representation 
of  tlie  battle  of  Towton.    See  note  9. 

161.  Line  5:  And,  SPITE  of  spitb,  needa  mutt  1  rest 
awhile.— Compare  King  John,  v.  4.  4,  5: 

That  misbej^otten  devil.  Faulconbrid^, 
In  spite  of  »pite.  alone  upliold^  Um  day. 

158.  Line  15:  Thy  brother's  blood  the  thirsty  earth, 
hath  drunk.  —This  was  "  the  Bastard  of  Salisbury,  brother 
to  the  erle  of  Warwycke,"  who  fell  along  with  Clifford 
in  the  engagement  at  Ferrybridge. 

153.  Line  37:  Thou  setterup  and  plueker-down  of  kings. 
— Cf.  Psalm  Ixxv.  7:  "God  is  the  judge;  he  putteth  down 
one  and  setteth  up  another; "  and  Daniel  ii.  21 : "  he  remev- 
eth  kings,  and  setteth  up  kings."  In  iii.  a  1A7  Mai^ret, 
ill  disgust  at  Warwick's  unbounded  ambition  and  preten- 
sion, addresses  him  as  "  Pi-oud  setter-up  and  puller-down 
of  kings."  The  Qq.,  instead  of  lines  38-41,  have  only  the 
following : 

Lord  Worwike,  I  doe  bend  my  Icnees  with  thine; 

And  in  that  vnw  now  ioine  my  soule  to  thee. 

Tliou  setter  vp  and  puller  downe  of  kings. 

Vouchsafe  a  jfentle  victorie  to  vs, 

Or  let  vs  die  before  we  loose  the  daie.  —P.  47. 

Malone  supposed  tliat  the  third  line  in  tills  quotation 
was  part  of  the  address  to  Warwick,  and  that  therefore  line 
87  in  the  amended  play  was  addressed  to  Warwick.  Bnt 
such  a  mode  of  address  would  be  an  anachronism  in  this 
place,  and  almost  blasphemous ;  it  is  far  better  to  take 
the  line  as  the  beginning  of  Edward's  prayer.  Lines  35. 36 
were  no  doubt  introduced  in  the  revised  play  to  prevent 
the  misunderstanding  into  which  Malone  felL 

154.  Line  40:  Yet  that  THY  brazen  gates  qf  heaven  may 
ope.— Dyce  piints  the;  but  for  tlie  reasons  mentioned  in 
tlie  last  note  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  alter  tlie 
text 

165.  Lines  52,  53: 

And,  if  we  thrive,  promise  them  such  rewarda 
As  viators  wear  at  the  Olympian  gsanee. 
This  somewhat  extraordinary  proposal  U  an  instance  of 
tlie  way  in  wliicli,  in  earlier  £lizal>etlian  dramas,  classical 
customs  and  names  were  referred  to  as  Uiough  still  in 
use.  Thus,  in  David  and  Bethsabe,  Peele  calls  David 
"Jove's  musician."  In  tiie  same  way  we  find  Nero  men- 
Uoned  infra,  iU.  1.  40. 

Collier,  in  his  second  edition,  read  ware  for  wear,  and 
Dyce  followed  him.    I  cannot,  however,  flud  any  autho- 
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ritgr  tat  Mcfa  »  fona  of  the  past  teoM  of  vmar  in  the 
litantture  of  the  time,  and  the  emendation  does  not  make 
the.  sentiment  any  more  natural 

ACT  ir.     ScEWB  4. 

Ufk  JAn»  8:  And  here's  thtkemrt  thai  triumfh*  in  their 
DKATHS.— This  is  the  reading  of  Qq.  Ft  have  death, 
which  Is  not  so  forcible. 

IB.  Lines  12,  13.~Thea6  line*  do  not  occur  in  the 
cocreapoudlng  place  in  The  True  Tiagedie.  They  are,  as 
3Ialone  renuudced,  a  repetition  of  IL  Heoiy  VL  v.  2. 

ACT  IL     ScBWB  6. 

IM.~The  soliloquy  in  lines  l-6i  is  much  altered  and 
«nlarged  from  the  yersion  in  Qq.  We  hare  there,  instead 
of  the  simile  of  lines  6-12,  the  following  lines; 
How  like  a  mastlessc  ship  Tpon  the  «eaa. 
This  woful  battdile  doth  continue  still, 
Now  leaning  this  way,  now  to  that  side  driae, 
And  Doac  doch  know  to  whom  the  daie  w4U  taJL 

The  likeness  between  the  passages  is  curious.  Perhapa 
the  idea  was  suggested  by  ttie  words  of  Hall,  who  says 
<p.  256):  "This  deadly  battayle**  (i.e.  of  Towton)  "... 
4XMitinned .  x.  houres  in  doubtfull  victorie.  The  one  parte 
some  time  flowyng,  and  sometime  ebbyug."  Further  on 
he  says:  "  This  couflict  was  in  maner  vnnatnrall,  for  in  it 
ihe  Sonne  fought  against  the  father,  the  brother  against 
the  brother,  the  nephew  against  ^e  vncle,  and  the 
tenadt  against  his  lord."  This,  it  has  been  supposed  with 
some  probability,  suggested  the  episodes  in  the  rest  of 
the  scene.  The  statement  does  not  occur  in  Holinshed. 
With  the  shepherd  blowing  of  hie  naile  of  line  8,  compare 
Love's  Labour's  Lost,  v.  2.  922,  023 : 
When  icicles  han(;  by  the  wait 
And  Dick  /Af  she^erd  blows  his  nail. 

.See  also  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  note  34. 

IM.  Line  28:  To  eit  upon  a  hill,  ae  I  do  notr.^In  line 
14  Henry  has  said,  "here  on  this  molehiU  wUl  I  sit  me 
tlown."  The  word  roust  mean  a  hillock  or  knoll:  compare 
Cotgrave,  who  interprets  the  French  botee  by  **  a  hillocke, 
molehill,  small  hill  ur  bai-row  of  ground."  And  see  i.  4. 
4Tf,  together  with  the  passage  from  Holinshed  gireli  in 
note  92.  Whethamstede,  from  whom  Holinshed  is  there 
copying,  says  (I.  882)  Warwick  was  set  "super  unum 
panrum  formicarium  coUiculum,"  i.e.  I  suppose,  an  ant- 
hill, if  the  words  are  to  be  taken  literally.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  during  this  scene  Henry  is  not  seen  by  the 
other  speakers. 

IM.  Line  36:  So  many  vseeke  ere  the  poor  foole  will 
KAH.— Compare  Merchant  of  Venice,  note  90. 

16L  Line  87:  So  many  YKARS  ere  I  ehetU  ehear  the 
fieeee.  —Probably  a  line  has  been  lost  before  this.  Henry 
may  have  said,  "  So  many  months  ere  I  shall  wean  the 
Iambs."  Malone's  explanation,  which  is  scouted  by  Dyce, 
is  probably  right,  that  the  yeare  are  those  which  must 
elapse  before  the  lambs  are  old  enough  to  be  shorn. 
(Var.  Ed.  xvia  438.)  Rowe  read  monthe  for  yeare,  and 
has  been  followed  by  many  editors.    A  ewe's  period  of 


pregnancy  is  from  twenty-one  to  twenty-three  weeks.  The 
lambing  season  begins  about  March,  while  shearing  time; 
is  in  the  autunra.  Thus  a  Iamb  is  about  a  year  and  a  half 
old  when  first  shorn. 

168.  Line  88:  So  mimUet,  houre,  days,  weeks,  monthe, 
and  years.— Weeks,  which  the  metre  i-eqnires,  is  omitted 
in  Ff.    It  was  inserted  by  Bo  we. 

168.  Line  51:  Is  far  beyond  a  prince's  DiUCATKS.—'Okb 
Word  delicates  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  Shakespeare. 
Compare  ^farlowe.  Doctor  Faustus : 

pleasant  fruits  and  frinctiy  delicates. 

—Works,  p.  8ot 

161  Line  &5 :  Enter  a  Lancastrian  soldier,  bringing  in 
a  dead  body.— We  have  altered  the  stage  direction  of  Ff. 
here  and  before  line  79,  as  the  context  plainly  requirsa 
that  in  the  first  case  a  Lancastrian  soldier  should  be 
introduced,  and  in  the  second  a  Yorkist 

166.  Line  62:  Whom  in  this  cmijlict  I  UHWARSS  have 
kill'd—We  have  followed  the  reading  of  F.  1,  F.  2,  F.  8^ 
Whether  by  accident  or  otherwise,  many  editors  give 
unaiearet,  the  reading  of  F.  4. 

166.  Line  75:  Poor  harmless  lambs  ABIDK  their  enmity. 
—Abide,  in  the  sense  of  "pay  for."  or  "  be  punished  for," 
is  used  interchangeably  with  aby,  tlie  more  proper  word. 
See  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  note  191.  Qq.  in  this 
place  read 

Poore  lambs  do  fede  the  rigor  or  their  wraths. 

167.  Lines  77, 78: 

lei  our  hearts  and  eyes,  like  ewU  war. 
Be  blind  with  tears,  and  break  o'erehatff'd  with  grie^. 
The  best  meaning  that  can  be  got  out  of  this  conceit 
seems  to  be:  "  Let  our  hearts  and  eyes,  like  ourselves  in 
civil  war,  be  self -destructive,"  and  thus  Cowden  Clarise 
explained  the  passage,  following  .Tohnson. 

168.  Line  79:  Thou  that  so  stoutly  HAST  resisted  me.— 
This  is  the  reading  of  F.  3.    F.  1,  F.  2  have  hath. 

168.  Line  87:  Upon  thy  vfounds,  that  KILL  mine  eye  and 
heart— Ft.  ha.ve  kiiies  or  kills.    The  text  is  Bowe's. 

170.  Line  89:  What  STRATAGEMS,  how  felt,  how  butch- 
erly.—ThiB  is  the  reading  of  F.  3,  F.  4.  F.  1,  F.  2  have 
stragems,  which  is  plainly  a  blunder. 

171.  Unes  92.  98 : 

0  boy,  thy  father  gave  thee  life  too  soon, 
Atid  hath  bereft  thee  of  thy  life  too  late! 
Warburton's  explanation  is  that  he  was  bom  too  8000* 
because  had  he  1>een  bom  later  he  would  not  have  had 
to  bear  arms;  and  tliat  the  father  was  too  late  in  depriv- 
hig  him  of  life,  because  be  should  have  done  so  by  not 
bringing  him  into  being.  But  too  late,  in  line  93,  is  often 
interpreted  here  as  too  lately,  too  recently,  as  in  Bape  of 
Lucrece,  lines  1800, 1801  (quoted  by  Malone) : 

O,  quoth  Lucretius,  I  did  give  that  life 
Which  she  too  early  nnd  too  late  hath  spllted ; 

and  this  interpretation  may  be  correct.  Qq.  interchange 
late  and  soon,  and  were  followed  by  Hanroer  and  CapeH 
The  Cambridge  editors  remark  that  this  merely  transfers 
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the  dIfilcnUy  of  explanation  from  one  line  to  tbe^ 
Grant  White,  liowever,  tlilnlcs  tliat  tbto  mmjf  hare  l>een 
the  origluul  reading,  and  coapana  Heywood'i  translation 
of  Seneca'*  Troaa: 

OmmmthegU  to  late  for  Troy,  but  borne  too  soooe  for  me  1 
a  passage  of  which  he  thinlcs  the  lines  in  The  True  Tra- 
gedie  may  have  t>een  a  reminiscence.  He  farther  suggests 
that  on  the  revision  the  text  may  have  l>eeu  altered  to 
the  present  arrangement  without  sufllcient  consideration, 
in  order  presumably  to  improve  the  meaning  of  the  first 
Une. 

ITS.  Line  100 :  The  other  hie  pale  CHEEK,  methinke, 
preMenteth.—Ft.  read  eheekee.    The  text  is  Bowe's. 

ITS.  Line  104:  TAKE  ON  with  ma.— This  expression  is 
nowadays  looked  on  as  a  vulgarism.  We  find  it  in  Mid- 
dleton,  Michaelmas  Term,  Iv.  1:  "then  will  I  begin  to 
rave  like  a  fellow  of  a  wide  conscience,  and,  for  all  the 
world,  counterfeit  to  the  life  that  which  I  know  I  shall  do 
when  I  die;  take  on  for  my  gold,  my  lands,  and  my  writ- 
ings" (Works,  VOL  i.  p.  491). 

1T4  Unes  114,  115: 
Theee  arm*  qf  mine  ehall  be  thy  winding-eheet; 
My  hearty  sweet  boy,  ehall  be  thy  eepulehre. 
Compare  Marlowe,  Jew  of  Malta,  ill. : 

These  arms  of  mine  shall  be  thy  sepulchre. 

—Works,  p.  x6i. 
Lines  114-120  are  not  in  The  l>ue  Tragedie:  they  have  all 
the  appearance  of  an  insertion  superadded  upon  the 
earlier  play  when  the  revision  was  made.  It  seems  not 
nn  unreasonable  snpposition  that  they  were  suggested  by 
the  line  in  the  Jew  of  ^lalta. 

ITS.  Line  119:  E'en  /or  the  loee  qf  thee.—¥.  1.  F.  2,  F.  8 
read  Men  for  E'en;  F.  4  has  Man.  Capell  printed  Even, 
and  Dyce  E'en,  which  is  no  doubt  correct. 

ACT  II.    Scene  6. 

1T8.-  For  the  passage  in  Hall  on  whicli  this  scene  is 
founded,  see  note  0.  The  stage  direction  in  Qq.  is  "  Enter 
CliiTord  wounded  with  an  arrow  in  hisnecke."  It  may 
have  been  in  ridicule  of  this  that  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
in  The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  act  v.  scene  8.  bring 
in  Ralph  "  with  a  forked  arrow  through  his  head  "(Works, 
voL  it  p.  96;  quoted  by  SteevensX 

177.  Line  6:  that  tough  commixture  melts. —Thh  is  the 
reading  of  Qq..  followed  by  Steevena  F.  1  has  thy  tough 
commixtures  melts,  and  F.  2,  F.  8,  F.  4.  thy  tough  com- 
mixtures melt 

ITS.  Line  8:  The  common  people  svarm  like  summer 
Jlies.— This  line  is  found  only  In  Qq.,  but  Ff.  have,  after 
line  16,  the  line  "  They  never  then  had  sprung  like  sum- 
mer flies,"  which  looks  like  a  perversion  of  the  line  in 
Qq.  inserted  in  a  wrong  place.  Theobald  Inserted  the 
line  here  from  Qq. 

1T9.  Unes  11-18.— See  note  96. 

180.  Line  18 :  Httd  le/t  no  mourning  widows  for  our 
DEATHS.— Ff.  have  death  for  deaths,  which  Capell  re- 
stored from  Qq. 
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ISL  Lines  41-48. -In  F.  1,  followed  snbstantiaUy  l^ 
F.  2,  F.  8,  F.  4,  lines  41, 42,  and  the  first  half  of  43  an 
given  to  Bichard,  and  Edward's  speech  begins  at  "  And 
now  the  Battailes  ended."  This  seems  mere  carelessness 
on  the  part  of  the  printer.  Qq.  give  the  speeches,  with 
but  slight  variations,  as  in  the  text,  and  their  arrange- 
ment has  been  generally  followed  since  it  was  pointed 
out  by  Steevens. 

155.  Line  42:  A  deadly  groan,  like  life  and  death's  de- 
parting.—Departing  means  "parting,"  via.  of  the  soul 
from  the  body.  Compare  line  4,  supra.  Various  oorrer- 
tions  of  the  line  have  been  proposed.  Hanmer  jaartil 
read  in  death;  Lettaom  and  breath;  naMier  of  whidi 
suggestions  improves  the  sense. 

1S8.  Line  46:  Who  not  contented.- Unless  the  mean- 
ing given  in  the  foot-note  is  taken,  ttiere  is  no  verb  to 
which  who  can  belong.  The  same  intransitive  nse  of  tlie 
verb  content  is  proposed  by  Dyce  in  Venus  and  Adonis. 

line  61: 

Forc'd  to  coittent.  but  nerer  to  obey. 

(See  his  Glossary,  p.  97.)  Qq.  have,  instead  of  lines  40-50. 

only  the  following : 

Who  kUd  our  tender  brother  Rutland, 

And  stabd  our  princelie  fjsther  Duke  of  Yoi  k. 

It  may  be  that  in  expanding  this  into  the  form  in  which 
we  now  have  it,  the  alteration  in  the  construction  of  the 
first  clause  escaped  notice. 

181  Line  66:  Bring  forth  that  fatal  SCREECH-OWL  to  our 
house.— Tht  screech-owl  is  the  common  bam  or  white 
owl  (^rix  flaminea\  Its  usual  cry  is  a  shriek,  and  it  is 
seldom  heard  to  hoot  as  the  brown  owls  commonly  do. 
Popular  dislike  extended  to  all  the  owl  trilie,  their  ai>- 
pearance  and  cry  being  both  supposed  to  foretell  misfor- 
tune and  death.  Pliny  (Natural  History,  book  x.  chap. 
12)  says  of  the  "  scritch-owle,"  "he  is  the  verie  monster  of 
the  night,  neither  crying  nor  singing  out  cleere,  but  utter- 
ing a  certaine  heavie  grone  of  dolefuU  moning.  Autl 
therefore  if  he  be  scene  to  file  either  within  citties,  or 
otherwise  abroad  in  any  place,  it  is  not  good,  but  prog- 
nosticateth  some  fearfull  misfortune"  (Holland's  Pliny, 
vol  i.  p.  276)l  Compare  v.  6.  44,  infra,  in  the  present 
play,  and  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  v.  1.  888-885: 

Whilst  the  screech-owl,  screeching  load. 
Puts  the  wretch  titat  lies  in>oe 

In  remembrance  of  a  shroud. 

See  also  I.  Henry  VI.  note  108. 

156.  Lines  65,  66: 

Because  he  would  avoid  such  bitter  taunts 
Which  in  the  time  qf  death  he  gave  our  father. 
The  passage  corresponding  to  this  in  Qq.  is  as  follows: 

that  in  the  time  of  death. 
He  might  avoid  sucM  bitter  stormes  as  he 
In  his  hour  of  death  did  give  vnto  our  Cstber. 

This  is  no  doubt  corrupt;  but  Dyce  thinks  tliat  which 
having  been  sulMtltuted  in  the  latter  line,  it  was  by  an 
oversiglit  that  such  was  not  altered  into  those.  ^  o  change, 
however,  is  required;  we  find  which  following  such  in 
several  other  places;  e.g.  Twelfth  Night,  act  v.  line  368 : 
in  JUcM  forms  wMicA  here  were  presupposed. 
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ACT  IL  Scene  6. 


NOTES  TO  KING  HENRY  VL-PART  III. 


ACT  III.  Soene  1. 


186.  Line  81:  1 1>  ehop  U  cf.—Yt,  here  have  ''Thuhand 
•hatUd  chop  it  off;"  Qq.  "  Ide  cut  It  off."  Compare  v.  1. 
50,  51.  in/ra;  a  passage  which  is  not  in  The  True  Tragedie. 
Bit  it  seems  to  us  that  in  tliis  place  the  words  Thig  hand 
nre  more  lilcely  to  be  a  repetition  of  this  right  Jiand  in 
line  70.  by  a  printer's  or  transcriber's  error,  than  an  in- 
tentional alteration  of  the  author'a  We  have  accordingly 
adopted  Capell's  reading,  founded  on  that  of  Qq. 

187.  Line  8a— Edward  was  crowned  on  his  return  from 
Towton,  June  1, 1461.  It  was  in  1403,  according  to  Hall 
(p.  SBS),  that  Warwick  went  to  Trance  to  ask  the  hand  of 
the  lady  Bona  for  Edward.  Hdllnshed  (p.  283)  appears 
to  put  it  ill  1464,  after  tlie  overtlirow  of  the  Lancastrian 
rising.  Both  put  the  embassy  in  the  same  year  with  the 
king's  secret  espousal  to  Elizabeth  Wydvile— 1.0.  1464— 
but  Warwick,  it  has  been  shown,  could  not  at  the  later 
time  have  been  in  France.  (See  Lingard,  vol.  iv.  pp.  161, 
162.) 

188.  Line  106:  Oionter'i  dukedom  it  too  ominot(«.— Ma- 
lone  refers  to  Hall's  words  (p.  209)  on  the  death  of  the  Qoo<l 
Duke  Humphrey:  "It  semeth  to  many  men,  that  the 
name  and  title  of  Gloucester,  hath  been  vnfortunate  and 
vnluckie  to  diuerse,  whiche  for  their  honor,  baue  )>een 
erected  by  creacion  of  princes,  to  that  stile  and  dignitie, 
as  Hugh  Spencer,  Thomas  of  Woodstocke,  sonne  to  kyng 
Edward  the  third,  and  this  duke  Hunifrey,  whiche  thre 
persones,  by  iiii»erable  death  finished  their  dales,  and 
after  them  kyng  Ricliard  the  .ill.  also,  duke  of  Gloucester, 
ill  ciuill  warre  was  slain  nnd  confounded:  so  y*  this  name 
of  Gloucester,  is  takS  for  an  viihappie  and  vnfortunate 
stile."  Foxe  remarked  that  this  is  based  on  Polydore 
Viigil'd  llistoria  Rerum  Anglicarum,  book  xxiii.  (See  Acts 
and  ^lonuments,  <ftc.,  p.  705,  edn.  1583.)  The  supersti- 
tious character  of  Ricliard,  here  indicated,  is  further  de- 
veloped in  the  course  of  this  play  and  that  of  Richard  III. 

ACT  III.     ScKNE  1. 

IM.-The  stubborn  flght  at  Towton,  1461,  esUblished 
Edward's  position.  Henry  and  ^largaret,  with  Somerset 
and  Exeter,  found  refuge  in  Scotland,  and  having  bought 
the  king's  aid  by  the  cession  of  Berwick,  beset  Carlisle, 
but  were  routed  by  Montage.  In  November  the  parlia- 
ment attainted  the  surviving  Lancastrian  nobles.  Intes- 
tine quarrels  prevented  further  aid  from  Scotland,  and 
in  1463  ^largaret's  attempt  on  Northumberland  with 
some  French  troops  under  Peter  de  Brezd  ended  in 
failure  and  shipwreck.  Somerset  and  Percy  submitted 
to  Edward  and  were  pardoned,  but  in  1464  joined  Henry 
and  the  Lancastrian  exiles  in  a  new  revolt  in  tlie  North. 
In  April,  1464,  Percy  fell  at  Hedgeley  Moor,  and  a  month 
later  Somerset  was  taken  in  battle  at  Hexliam  and  be- 
headed, Henry  himself  barely  escaping  by  a  precipitate 
flight.  For  some  time  he  took  refuge  in  Scotland,  but  after- 
wards he  seems  to  have  been  in  hiding  in  Westmorland 
and  Lancashire.  There  is  a  tradition  that  he  dwelt  in 
retreat  at  Bolton  for  several  months.  Margaret  withdrew 
to  Flanders  and  subsequently  to  her  father  at  Anjou.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  Edward  met  EliKalieth  Grey,  whom 
he  msrrie<l  at  the  end  of  April,  1464.  The  marriage 
was  not.  however,  declared  till  Ave  months  later.    (See 


note  11.)  I'he  next  year  Henry  "whether  he  wer  past 
all  feare,  or  was  not  well  stablished  in  his  perflte  mynde. 
or  could  not  long  kepe  hymself  secrete,  in  a  dlsguy^ed 
apparell,  boldely  entered  Into  Englande.  He  was  no 
souer  entered,  but  he  was  knowen  and  taken  of  one  Cant- 
lowe"  (Hall,  p.  261;  Fabyan  adds,  *'in  a  wood,  in  the 
Nortli  cotitrey."  Compare  the  Fragment  published  by 
Heame,  p.  202.)  Wark worth,  p.  5,  says  the  capture  was 
made  "in  a  wood  beside  Bungerly  HyppyngstMMs " fen 
the  RibbleX  "by  the  mmm  ef  a  black  [U.  Dominican] 
TOotik  of  Abyngdon."  Elsewhere  it  is  said  to  have  hap- 
pened at  Waddington  Hall,  In  the  same  neighbourhood. 
Henry  was  at  once  brought  to  London  to  the  Tower,  "  and 
there  he  was  laied  in  sure  holde  "  (Hall,  p.  261)l 

The  inversion  of  the  historical  sequence  in  this  and  the 
next  scene  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Hall,  whose  chronology 
is  somewhat  uncertain,!  describes  under  one  and  the 
same  year  the  capture  of  Henry,  Edward's  marriage,  and 
Warwick's  mission  for  the  hand  of  Bona.  For  dramatic 
convenience  the  time  from  1461  to  1465  is  treated  in  the 
play  as  a  period  of  only  a  few  months. 

190.  Enter  two  Keepers.— For  this,  the  stage  direction 
of  Qci.,  F.  1  substitutes  "Enter  Siuklo,  and  Humlrey." 
Sinklo  seems  to  have  been  an  actor  (see  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  note  9),  and  probably,  therefore,  Humfrey  is  tlie 
name  of  another.  Malone  (Var.  Ed.  xvilL  447)  suggests 
that  he  may  have  been  Humphrey  Jeaffes,  who  appears 
from  Henslowe's  Diary  (pp.  90, 102)  to  have  been  one  of 
the  Lord  Admiral's  players,  and  the  holder  of  a  hnU- 
sliare  in  the  Rose  Theatre. 

191.  Line  24:  Let  tne  embrace  thee,  sour  adversity.-- 

F.  1  reads: 

Let  me  embrace  the  sower  Aduersaries. 

We  have  adopted  Dyce's  correction 

198.  Line  51:  Withpromiteqf  hit  sitter,  and  wnxTeUe. 
—Compare  wJuit  betide,  il.  1. 175,  supra,  and  Tempest,  iii. 
1  71-73: 

I 

Beyond  all  limit  of  ivAat  eUt  i*  the  world 
Do  love,  prize,  honour  you. 

This  seems  to  be  almost  the  only  instance  in  Shakespeare 
of  vohat  meaning  "anything,"  though  there  are  several 
examples  where  it  means  "any." 

198.  Line  55:  Say,  what  art  thou  THAT  talk'st  of  kvngt 
and  queensf—Tt.  omit  that,  which  is,  however,  found  in 
Qq.,  and  was  restored  by  Rowe, 

191  Line  68:  Indian  stones  are  perhaps  pearls;  but 
India  was  commonly  reckoned  the  general  storehouse 
for  all  gems  in  Elizabethan  times. 

198.  Line  8i:  do  J  not  brbathk  a  man/— The  same  use 
of  breathe  as  a  copulative  verb  is  found  in  Richard  III 

iii.  5.  25,  26: 

the  plainest  hanulcss  creature 
That  brtath'd  upon  this  earth  a  Christian. 

196.  Line  97:  We  charge  you,  in  Ood's  name,  and  in  the 


1  He  puts  into  the  second  year  of  Edward's  reign  all  the  events  of 
the  third,  and  is  a  year  behindhand  in  his  nuniberin{;  for  several  year't 
after. 

187 
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ACT  III.  SoeoA  2. 


NOTES  TO  KING  HENRY  VL— PART  IIL 


ACT  IIL  Scene  S. 


Jlrtn^'«.~Tbe  True  Tragedle— which  contains  nothing  cor- 
responding to  lines  70  to  96— reads,  instead  of  Uiis  line. 

And  therefore  we  charge  you  in  Cods  name  and  the  kings, 
and  Ff.  have  the  same,  with  the  omission  of  the  first  two 
words.    I  suspect  tlie  lacking  syllable  was  not  noticed 
when  the  correction  was  made.    The  text  is  Rowe's. 

ACT  III.    Scene  2. 

19V.  Line  2:  Sir  John  Orey.^Ue  is  called  Richard  in 
Qq.  and  Ff.  by  mistake.  Pope  made  the  necessary  cor- 
rection. 

198.  Line  8:  Hit  LANDS  then  §eiz'd  on  by  the  conqueror. 
—Ft.  read  land,  but  Qq.  latuU.  It  was,  however,  Edward 
who  seized  Sir  John  Grey's  lands  after  his  victory  at 
Tuwton. 

199.  Line*  6,  7: 

in  quarrel  qf  the  hou$e  qf  YORK 
The  worthy  gentleman  did  lote  hie  life. 
This  is  incorrect.  Sir  John  Grey  fought  on  the  Lancas- 
trian side  (Bee  note  11).  Hall  merely  says  (p.  262),  **  In 
this  batta>-l  were  slayn  .xxiiL  C.  men, ...  of  whome  no 
noble  man  is  remfibred,  saue  syr  Ihon  Gray."  and  the  mis- 
take in  the  text  perhaps  aime  from  misondeistanding 
iliis] 


900.  Lines  24-38.— This  passage,  with  lines  80-69,  is  an- 
other instance  of  rr<x«Au^'«.  or  dialogue  in  alternate  lines, 
already  remarked  on  in  I.  Henry  VI.  note  207. 

901.  Line  28:  Nay,  whip  me,  then.— T^ii  is  the  reading 
of  Qq.    Ff.  have  "  Nay  then,  whip  me." 

909.  Lines  81.  82: 

'Ttvere  pity  they  should  lose  their  father's  lands. 

L.  Grey.  Be  pitiful^  dread  lord,  and  grant  it,  then. 
It  denotes  Lady  Grey's  suit.    Compare  v.  7.  40,  it\fra,  and 
Love's  Labour 's  Lost,  note  1,  for  a  similar  use  of  the  word. 
Qq.  read  them  for  then. 

906.  Lines  07.  98: 

/  know  J  am  too  mean  to  be  your  queen, 
And  yet  too  good  to  be  your  concubine. 
'lliis  is  taken  from  Hall,  who  says  (p.  264)  "  she  .  .  .  auu- 
Bwered  .  .  .  affirmynge  that  as  the  was  for  his  honor 
farre  vnable  to  be  hys  spouse  and  bedfelow:  So  for  her 
awne  poore  honestie,  she  was  to  good  to  be  either  hys 
foncubyne,  or  souereigne  lady."  The  sentence  wliich 
follows  seems  to  have  furnished  the  idea  for  lines  84-86. 
Edward,  Hall  says,  "was  no  we  set  all  on  a  bote  buniyng 
fyre,  what  for  the  confidence  that  he  had  in  her  perfyte 
constancy,  and  the  trust  that  he  had  in  her  constant 
chastitia  " 

But  lines  102-106  are  probably  founded  on  a  passage  in 
the  Life  of  Edward  the  Fifth  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  which 
Hall  reproduces  in  liis  Chronicle.  Tlie  words  are  as  fol- 
lows: "  That  she  is  a  widdowe  and  hath  alredy  children: 
By  god  his  blessed  lady,  I  am  a  bachelor  and  have  some 
to.  &  so  eche  of  vs  hath  a  proofe,  that  neither  of  vs  is 
like  to  be  barren  "  (p.  367X  They  are  found  in  a  supposed 
speech  of  Edward  IV.  to  his  mother  in  defence  of  his 
188 


alliance  with  Lady  Grey.  It  may  be  that  this  duplicate 
account  of  the  king's  misalliance  was  in  the  mind  of  the 
author  of  the  play  when  he  wrote  the  present  scena  If 
so,  he  ought  not  to  have  blundered  as  he  did  about  Sir 
John  Grey,  who  is  plainly  described  therein  as  one 
"  whom  kyng  Henry  made  knight  at  the  laste  battaiU  of 
sainct  Albonea.'* 

901  Line  110.  The  widow  likes  it  not,  for  she  looks  sad. 
— F.  1  inadvertently  inserts  very  before  sad,  but  is  cor- 
rected by  F.  2. 

906.  Line  112.  To  WHOM,  my  lord  f -fio  Qq.  substan- 
tially, and  F.  2.  F.  8,  F.  4.    F.  1  reads  who  for  whom. 

906.  Line  128 :  lords,  itse  her  honourably  —  For  the 
honorablie  of  Qq.  F.  1  has  honourable,  but  tlie  necessary 
correction  was  made  in  F.  2.  and  is  Justified  by  the  next 
line,  where  all  the  copies  have  the  adverbial  form. 

907.  Line  181:  all  the  L00K*I>-F0R  issue  qf  their  bodies.— 
The  reading  of  Q.  1  (p.  68)  is 

all  they  lookt  for  issue 
or  their  loinet, 

where  Q.  2,  Q.  8  wrongly  made  the  alteration  looke.  F.  1, 
which  the  other  editions  substantially  follow,  has 

all  the  vnlook*d-for  Issue  of  their  Bodies. 
This  seems  out  of  place,  for  Gloster  in  reckoning  up  all 
those  who  stand  between  him  and  the  crown  naturally 
concludes  with  the  children  not  yet  bom,  but  whom  the 
persons  spoken  of  might  reasonably  hope  for.  Utdool^d 
for,  the  reading  of  Ff.,  is  followed  by  all  the  editors.  I 
cannot,  however,  give  any  more  satisfactory  interpreta- 
tion to  it  than  '*  whom  it  is  not  yet  time  to  expect." 

906.  Line  139:  he*ll  LADV  it  dry.— The  word  lade  baa 
sometimes  been  misunderstood;  but  the  sense  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  following  passage  quoted  in  Dyce's  Glossary 
from  Cotgrave:  "  Bacqueter.  To  lade,  or  draiue  a  rivo*. 
or  other  water,  with  pailes,  or  buckets."  The  word  ia still 
used  with  this  meaning. 

990.  Line  168:  Why,  love  fomvore  nu  in  my  moth^s 
inmi6.  — Malone  (Vac  Ed.  xviiL  p.  462)  compares  Wily 
Beguiled: 

For  lore  did  scorn  me  ia  my  mother's  womb. 

<— Dodsley.  ix.  tj 

910.  Lines  160, 161: 

To  disproportion  me  in  every  part. 
Like  to  a  chaos,  or  an  unliek'd  bear  whelp. 
Compare  IL  Henry  VI.  v.  1. 157;  and  v.  6.  51,  htfra,  where 
Henry  says  that  Gloster  at  his  birth  was 
An  indigested  and  deformed  lump. 
And  compare   Beanmont  and   Fletcher,    Wit   without 
Money,  i.  1: 

They're  only  Imnps,  and  ttHdigetUd ^itets, 
I  Jck'd  over  to  a  form  by  our  affections. 

—Works,  YoL  i.  p.  184. 

Tliese  passages  call  to  mind  Ovid,  Metam.  L  7: 

cliaos  rudis  indif^staque  moles. 

The  dramatist  has  given  chaos  the  unusual  sense  of  "abor- 
tion." Witli  line  167  compare  v.  7.  23,  itifra;  and  for  the 
description  of  Richard  see  More's  account,  given  in  HaD 
(pp.  842,  348).  There  we  are  told:  "  he  was  litle  of  stature^ 
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ACT  III.  Scene  2. 


NOTES  TO  KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  III. 


ACT  III.  Scene  3. 


enill  featured  of  limnes,  croke  backed,  the  left  shulder 
muche  higher  than  the  righte.  ...  He  was  malicious, 
wrotbf  uU  and  enuious,  .  .  .  close  and  secrete,  a  depe  dis- 
aimnler,  lowlye  of  coontenaunce,  arrogante  of  herte,  oat- 
wardety  familier  where  he  inwardely  hated,  not  lettyiigei 
to  kisse  whom  he  thought  to  kill, . . .  not  alwaie  fur  euill 
will,  but  ofter  for  ambicion  and  too  serue  his  purpose." 
Elsewhere  More  tells  how  Richard  "plucked  vphisdoublet 
sleue  to  his  elbowe  on  hys  lefte  arnie,  where  he  shewed  a 
weryshe  wjthered  amie  &  small  as  it  was  neuer  other" 
(Hall,  p.  360).  See,  too,  notes  327,  886.  The  legend  of  new- 
bom  bears  being  shapeless  is  a  well-known  one.  Plluy 
Bays  (Naturall  Historic,  bk.  riii.  ch.  36):  "At  the  first, 
they  seeme  to  be  a  lumpe  of  white  flesh  without  all  forme, 
little  bigger  than  rattnns,  without  eyes,  and  wanting  hair: 
onely  there  is  some  shew  and  apparance  of  clawes  that 
put  forth.  This  rude  lumpe,  with  licking  they  fashion  by 
little  and  little  into  some  shape"  (Holland's  translation, 
L  216).     Lines  160-162  are  not  in  Qq. 

211.  Line  170:  Until  my  head,  that  this  mis-shap'd 
trunk  bears.— This  is  Steevens's  correction.    F.  1  reads: 

VntUI  my  mis-shap'd  Trunke,  that  beares  this  Head. 

812.  Line  175:  That  rbnts  the  thorns.— The  verbs  reiU 
and  rend  were  sometimes  used  interchangealAy.  Tliua 
Marlowe  writes  in  Tamburlaine,  2nd  part,  i.  3: 

When  Boreas  rents  a  thousand  swelling  clouds, 

and  in  Edward  II.: 

Rent,  sphere  of  heaven  I 

—Works,  pp.  48,  sia. 
Compare  Richard  III.  i.  2.  126. 

218    Lines  182,  183: 
Why,  I  can  smile,  and  murder  whiles  Iwule; 
And  cry  "  Content"  to  that  which  grieves  my  heart. 
There  seems  to  be  a  recollection  of  these  Jines  in  the  sen- 
timent of  Chunns  in  Wily  Beguiled: 

I  cry  content,  and  murder  where  I  kiss. 

— Dodsky,  ix.  ajx. 

214.  Line  187:  /  'II  slay  more  gazers  than  the  bastli»K. 
—See  II.  Henry  VL  note  185. 

215.  Line  190.— Sinon  was  a  Greek  who,  Virgil  tells  us 
in  .£neid,  bk.  li.,  by  his  false  words  and  self-inflicted 
wounds  obtained  for  the  wooden  horse,  in  which  armed 
Greeks  were  hidden,  admission  into  Troy.  Compare  Lu- 
crece,  lines  1500-1522. 

216.  Line  193:  the  murderous  Maohiavel.  —  See  L 
Henry  VI.  note  25a  The  anachronism  here  does  not 
occur  in  The  True  Tragedie.  where  the  corresponding  pas- 
sage (p.  64)  reads  **  the  aspiring  Catalin." 

Acrr  in.    scene  3. 

217.- The  passage  in  Hall  upon  which  Is  founded  the 
incident  of  Warwick's  embassy  to  demand  the  hand  of 
the  Lady  Bona  is  given  in  note  32,  supra.  The  other  In- 
ciilents  of  this  scene  belong  to  the  year  1470,  when,  accord- 
ing to  Hall  (p.  278),  Warwick,  "mistrustyng  that  he  was 
not  able  to  mete  with  hys  enemyes,    .    .    .    determine<l 

1  i.e.  hesitatlnsr- 


to  sayle  to  kyng  Loys  the  French  kyng,  to  renew  the 
familier  acquayntaunce,  whiche  he  had  with  him  when 
he  was  there  of  Ambassade,  for  the  mariuge  of  kynge 
Edward  as  you  haue  hard."  Having  landed  in  Normandy, 
he  "rode  with  greate  pompe  toward  Amboyse,  where  ihe 
Frenche  kyng  Uie.  .  .  .  Whe  he  came  to  the  kynges 
presence,  he  was  with  all  kyndes  of  curtesie  and  hmnaui- 
tie  receiued  and  welcomed :  To  whom  by  long  tracte  of 
tyme,  he  declared  the  causes  &  consideracions,  of  his 
commyng  into  Fraunce."  ITie  dramatist  has  been  blamed 
for  his  departure  from  history  in  making  Queen  ^largartt 
so  quickly  cast  aside  her  enmity  towaixi»  Warwick.  Pro- 
bably, however,  he  merely  followed  the  Chronicle,  which 
does  not  mention  the  matter.  Hall  says  (p.  281),  "  W]ictL 
Quene  Margarete,  whiciie  soioitied  with  Duke  Reyner  her 
father,  called  kyng  of  Sicile,  Ac.  Harde  tell  that  tlie  ei  le 
of  Warwicke  and  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  had  abandoned 
Englande,  and  wer  come  to  the  Frenche  Courte:  hopyng 
of  newe  comfort,  with  all  diligence  came  to  Amboyse^ 
with  her  onely  son  Prince  Edward.  And  witli  her  came 
lasper  erle  of  Penbroke,  and  llion  erle  of  Oxenford,  whiche 
after  diuerse  long  imprisonmentes  lately  escaped,  fled  out 
of  Englande  into  Fraunce  and  came  by  fortune  to  this 
assemble.  After  that  thei  had  long  cdrooned,  and  de- 
bated diuerse  matters,  coneemyng  their  suretie  ami 
wealthe,  they  determined  by  meane  of  the  Frenclie  kyn^. 
to  conclude  a  league  and  a  treatie  betwene  them:  And 
first  to  begin  with  all,  for  the  more  sure  foundacion  of  tlie 
newe  amitie,  Edward  Prince  of  Wales,  wedded  Amu* 
second  daughter  to  therle  of  Warwicke,  whiche  Laiiy 
came  with  her  mother  into  Fraunce.  .  .  .  After  tlii^. 
marla^  the  duke  and  tlierles  toke  a  solempne  othe,  that 
they  should  neuer  leaue  the  warre,  vntill  suche  tyme  as 
kyng  Henry  the  sixt,  or  the  prince  his  sonne,  were 
restored  to  the  full  possession  and  Diademe  of  tlie 
Realme.  .  .  .  Wlien  the  league  was  concluded  .  .  . 
the  Frenche  kyng  lent  them  shippes,  money,  and  men, 
and  that  thei  mighte  the  surer  saile  into  Englande,  he 
appoynted  the  Bastard  of  [Burbon],*  Admirall  of  Fraunce 
with  a  greate  nauie,  to  defende  theini  against  the  armie  of 
the  Duke  of  Burgoyne." 

218  Line  11:  to  my  humble  STATE  eoi\form  myself.— Ft. 
read  seat,  a  repetition  from  the  previous  line.  We  have- 
followed  Dyce  in  adopting  Walker's  correction. 

219.  Lines  25,  26: 

/*.  OF  a  king,  become  a  banish'd  man. 
And  f wed  to  lite  in  Scotland  a  forlorn. 
0/a  kitig  means,  "from  being  a  king."  0/  in  this  sense 
occurs  in  the  following  passage  from  Greene's  Orlando 
Furioso:  "Agathoclea,  who  qf  b.  base  potter  wore  the 
kingly  diadem  "  (Works,  p.  93).  Compare  also  Peele,  Battle 
of  Alcazar,  v.  1.  38,  39: 

tya  manly  man, 
Lo,  in  a  twinkling,  a  senseless  stock  we  see. 

—Works,  p.  43*'- 

The su1>stantive  Forlorn, meaning " outcast,"  *' solitary,"* 
seems  not  to  occur  elsewhere  except  in  the  following  pas- 
sage given  in  Richardson's  Diet,  from  the  Tatler,  No.  210: 


t  Hall  incorrectly  writes  Bttrp-oytt:  I  have  substituted  Burton  fron> 
Holinshcd  (p  996),  who  copies  Hall's  words  almot>t  >-ert>at!in. 
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NOTES  TO  KING  HENRY  VL— PART  IIL 


ACT  IT.  Soene  1. 


"I  become  wearj  and  impatient  of  the  deriiion  of  the 
tfigglen  of  our  Sex;  wlio  call  me  old  maid,  and  tell  me,  I 
shall  lead  apet.  If  you  are  truly  a  patron  of  the  dia- 
treaeed,  and  an  Adept  in  Astrology,  you  will  advise  whether 
I  shall,  or  ought  to  be  prevailed  upon  by  the  impertinences 
of  my  own  Sex,  to  give  way  to  the  importunities  of  yours. 
I  assure  you,  I  am  surrounded  with  both,  though  at 
present  a  forlorn"  (iv.  82,  edn.  1774). 

S90.  Line  04:  To  tnake  prMcription.—*'  Preteription," 
according  to  Co  well.  "  is  a  course  or  use  of  auy  thing  for 
a  time  beyond  the  memory  of  man,  as  the  ezpositid  of  the 
law  termes  doth  define  it  Kitch.  /ol  104.  saith  thus: 
Prescription  is,  when  for  continuance  of  time,  whereof 
there  groweth  no  memory,  a  perticuler  person  hath  per- 
ticular  right  against  another  perticular  person"  (The  In- 
terpreter, 1637,  sig.  £ee  2> 

SSL  Line  102:  the  lord  Aubrey  Vere.    See  note  6. 

tSS.  Line  109:  Queen  Margaret,  Prince  Edward,  and 
Oa^ford.—To  mend  the  metre,  Hanmer  read  Iwrd  Ch^ord, 
Lines  consisting  mostly  of  proper  names  are  often  un- 
rhythmicaL 

8SS.  Line  124:  an  stkbnal  j9tont-This  is  the  reading 
of  Qq.,  adopted  by  Warburton  and  succeeding  editors. 
F.  1  has  eztertudl  The  meaning  "  perennial"  appears  to 
lielotig  to  the  word  nowhere  else  in  Shalcespeare. 

SM.  Line  127:  Exempt  from  envy,  bvi  not  from  diedaifi. 
—The  meaning  appears  to  be  that  Kdward's  love  was  not 
liable  to  malice  or  spite,  thougli  it  might  be  to  disdain; 
which  is  ratlier  an  awkward  way  of  saying  that  his  love 
would  not  turn  to  hatred  but  it  might  to  scorn  if  his  suit 
were  rejected. 

tt5.  Line  140:  To  Edward,  TBS:  not  to  the  EnglUh  king. 
—The  reading  of  Qq.  is: 

To  Edward,  but  not  the  EitffUsh  kine. 

Ff.  have: 

To  Edward,  but  not  to  the  English  king : 
a  line  which  can  only  be  scanned  by  giving  an  unnatural 
accent  to  the  words  hut  and  to.    The  emendation  which 
we  have  mRde  restores  Uie  proper  accent  and  makes  a 
more  forcible  speech. 

S86.  Line  166:  Peace,  impudent  and  ihameiCse  War- 
wick! PBACR.— The  last  word,  wanting  in  F  1,  was  sup- 
plied in  F.  2. 

827.  Line  167:  Proud  tetter-up  and puUer  down  qf  kingn! 
-  Compare  v.  1.  26,  and  ii.  8.  87.  supra,  where  almost  the 
same  words  are  part  of  Edward's  prayer.    See  note  164. 

SS8.  Line  160:  Thy  dy  OONVBTANCE.— See  I.  Henry  VI. 
note  79. 

989.  Line  175 :  to  sooth  B  your  forgery.  —  Compare 
Greene,  James  the  Fourth,  i.  1: 

Who  sootht  no  vice,  who  (Utter  not  for  gnin. 

—Works,  p.  t8<>. 

Heath  proposed  to  read  smooth,  but  this  seems  rather  to 
have  the  meaning  of  "flatter." 

230.  Lines  186,  187: 

Did  I  forget  that  by  the  house  qf  York 

My  father  catne  untimely  to  his  death} 
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This  is  a  strange  misstatement  Bichard,  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury, Warwick's  father,  was  beheaded— by  Margaret's 
orders,  it  was  said  ~  at  Pontefract,  having  been  taken 
prisoner  hi  the  Lancastrian  victory  at  Wakefield  in  1461. 
The  line  comes  unaltered  from  The  True  Tragedie.  where 
the  mistake  is  still  more  surprising  since  that  play  in  a 
former  scene  (p.  46)  represents  Salisbury  as  falling  on  the 
Yorkist  side  ai  Towton. 

tSL  Line  228:  I'LL  wear  the  WILLOW-oarland /or  Aw 
sake.  -The  willow.garland  was  Uie  badge  of  a  deserted 
lover.  Compare  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  li.  1.  224:  "  I 
offered  him  my  company  to  a  willow-tree,  ...  to 
make  him  a  garland,  as  being  forsaken ;"  and  Tlie  Com- 
plaint of  a  Lover  Forsaken  of  his  Love— a  variation  of 
which  is  found  in  Othello— has  for  its  refrain,  •'  Sing  O 
the  greene  willow  shall  be  my  garland" (Chappell.  Popu- 
lar Music,  pp.  206,  774).  So  Spenser  describes  the  tree  as 
"the willow,  wome of  forlorne paramours" (Faery  Queeii, 
bk.  i.  canto  1,  st  9) 

F.  1  reads  here  /  for  /  'U,  but  ii^ra,  iv.  1. 100,  has  1  'U. 
The  text  is  from  Qq. 

JSS.  Unes  288.  284: 

But,  Warwick, 
Thou  and  Lord  Oaford,  with  Jive  thmisand  men. 
We  have  added  Lord,  which  Ff.  omit,  making  the  line  a 
syllable  short  at  the  beginning.  The  same  correction  was 
proposed  by  Keightley.    Lines  284-287  are  not  in  Q«|. 

SS8.  Lines  242,  248: 

I 'U  join  mine  BLDBST  daitghter  and  my  joy 
To  him  forthioith  in  holy  wedlock-baTwlit. 
Warwick's  elder  daughter,  Isabel,  was  married  to  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  at  Calais  in  1469;  it  was  Anne,  the 
younger  daughter,  who  became  the  wife  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward. The  same  error,  which  was  probably  the  drama- 
tist's own,  occurs  it\fra,  iv.  1.  118,  but  in  Richard  III.  i.  1. 
163,  the  Lady  Anne  is  correctly  described  as  "  Warwick's 
youngest  daughter."  Theobald  substituted  younger  for 
elder. 

m  Lines  262.  263: 

And  THOC,  Lord  Bourbon,  our  high-admit al, 
Shalt  waft  Uiem  over  with  our  royal Jleet 
Qq.  have  you  and  shcdL     In  F.  1  you  has  been  altered 
to  thou,  but  shaU  remains.    The  text  is  from  F.  2. 

"This  personage  was  Louis,  Count  of  Roussillon,  a  na- 
tural son  of  Cliarles,  Duke  of  Bourbon,"  and  grandson  of 
John,  Duke  of  Bourlwn,  who  occurs  in  Henry  V.  (French, 
p.  208). 

ACT    IV.      SCKNE  1. 

285.— For  the  basis  of  the  latter  part  of  this  scene  see 
notes  18  and  20.  Tliese  events  were  but  tlie  precursors, 
and  not,  ns  here  represented,  the  result  of  Warwick's 
allisnce  with  Margaret.  The  dramatist,  however,  had 
chosen  to  subordinate  everything  else  to  this,  in  order,  it 
may  be,  to  avoid  complicating  his  story  with  too  many 
details  of  the  tortuous  course  t»f  the  events  of  the  time. 
Accordingly,  in  scene  6  Edward's  flight  to  Flimders  in 
Octol)er,  1470,  is  represented  as  following  immediately 
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ACT  IV.  Soene  1. 


NOTES  TO  KING  HENRY  VL— PART  III. 


ACT  IV.  Soene  1. 


on  hit  escape  from  Middl«ham  in  Aogust,  1460.  Edwvd 
Actually  was  in  Warwick's  power  twipe.    See  note  11. 

186.  Enter  .  .  .  Sombrskt.— As  has  been  pointed 
out  in  note  4,  supra,  the  Dnlce  of  .Somerset  is  wrongly 
introduced  in  tliis  place.  The  fourth  dulce  was  never 
anything  but  a  Lancastrian.  The  mistake  is  from  The 
Tme  Tragedie.  Malone  (Var.  Ed.  xviii.  p.  481)  says  that 
in  that  play  Somerset  does  not  appear  in  this  scene;  but 
this  is  an  oversight,  for  line  127.  "Clarence  and  Somerset 
both  gone  to  Warwick,"  as  well  as  the  stage-direction 
after  line  123,  are  both  found,  with  trifling  variations,  in 
The  True  Tragedie  (Hazlitt,  p.  76).  Perhaps  the  author 
was  thinking  of  the  third  Duke  of  Somerset,  who  for  a 
short  time  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  acknowledged 
Edward  as  king  and  was  received  into  favour.  Compare 
note  180 

887.  Line  8:  Enter  .  .  .  PBMBROKK,  STAFFORD,  and 
Hastings.—  After  this  F.  1  continues,  "foure  stand  on  one 
side,  and  foure  on  the  other."  No  doubt  the  king  stood 
in  the  middle.  The  passage  suggests  that  the  text  of  this 
play  in  F.  1  was  printed  from  an  acting  copy. 

888.  Line  9:  Now,  brother  Clarence,  haw  like  you  our 
choice.— ^Fi.  have 

Now  Brother  e/*  Clarence. 
How  like  you  our  Choyce. 

We  follow  Pope  in  omitting  the  <if  and  reading  the  two 
lines  as  one.  The  arrangement  of  the  lines  thronghoot 
tills  scene  in  the  Folio  is  most  confused. 

889.  Line  17:  Ay,  and  ehatt  have  your  wiU,  because  our 
king.  —Ay,  which  is  missing  in  Ff.,  was  added  by  Walker. 

840.  Line  22:  Whom Qod  hath  join'd  together;  ay,  'twere 
pity.—Vi.  have  ay  AND  Vir^-re  pity.  We  omit  and  as 
being  superfluous  and  n  enkening  the  force  of  Gloucester's 
sneer.  Lines  20-23  are  otherwise  arranged,  as  by  CapelL 
Ff.  arrange  them  thus,  obviously  through  some  blunder 
of  the  transcriber: 

Not  I :  no : 

God  rorhid,  that  I  should  wish  them  seuer'd 

Whom  God  hath  Joyn'd  together: 

I.  and  'twere  pittie.  to  sunder  them. 

That  yoake  so  well  together. 

811.  Line  40:  England  is  safe,  if  true  within  itself.— 
Compare  King  John,  note  322. 

848.  Line  41:  Yes;  but  the  safer  when  'tis  backed  with 
Franee.-Thit  ii  the  reading  of  F.  2.    F.  1  omits  yes. 

818.  Lines  48-68.  —The  following  passage,  from  a  speech 
pnt  into  Clarence's  mouth  by  Hall,  illustrates  all  the 
allusions  in  this  place:  addressing  Warwick,  he  says, 
"  Thynke  you  to  haue  hym  kynd  to  you.  that  is  vnkynd, 
and  vnnatnral  to  me  beynge  his  awne  brother  .  .  .  ? 
This  you  knowe  well  enough,  that  the  heire  of  the  Lorde 
Scales  he  hath  maried  to  his  wifes  brother,  the  heire  also 
of  the  lordt*  Bonuile  and  Harynstnn.  he  hath  genen  to  his 
wifes  Sonne,  and  theire  of  the  lorde  Hungerford.  he  hath 
grannted  to  the  lorde  Hastynges:  thre  mariages  more 
meter  for  his  twoo  brethren  and  kynne.  then  for  snche  I 
newe  foundlynges,  as  he  hath  bestowed  theim  on  "(p.  271). 
The  queen's  brother  (l»n«  M)  was  Antony,  who  married    i 


Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  Lord  Scales,  in  1466.  He 
appears  in  the  fourth  scene  of  this  act  as  Lord  Rivers. 
Some  account  of  him  is  given  in  note  22.  The  "son"  of 
line  57  is  "  Syr  Thomas  Grey»  sonne  to  syr  Ihon  Orey,  the 
queues  fyrst  husband,  [who]  was  created  Marques  Dorset, 
and  maried  to  Cicilie.  heyre  to  the  lord  B<muile"  (Hall,  p. 
264).  The  heiress  of  Lord  Hungerford,  French  says  (p. 
228X  did  not  marry  William  Lord  Hastings,  as  Hall  has 
stated,  but  his  son  Edward,  the  second  lord.  Before  then, 
she  had  been  unsuccessfully  sought  as  a  ward  by  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke  for  his  eldest  son  (Hall,  p.  278> 

8M.  Lines  78.  74: 
So  your  dislikes,  to  whom  I  would  be  pleasing. 
Doth  cloud  my  joys  with  danger  and  with  sorrow. 
For  the  form  doth  following  a  plural  subject,  compare 
the  reading  of  Qq.  In  Komeo  and  Juliet,  Prologue,  lines 
7.8. 

8i6.  Lines  84.  85  -Printed  as  prose  in  Ff.  We  follow 
Capell  in  arranging  it  as  verse. 

8i6.  Lines  80-91. —In  F.  1  these  lines  are  printed  thus : 

Cof  t0o,  wttfardon  tfut: 
Therefore,  in  briefe,  tell  me  their  words, 
As  neere  as  thou  canst  guesse  them. 
What  answer  makes  King,  I^wis  vnto  our  I.etten>V 

and  so,  substantially,  F.  2.  F.  3.  F.  4.  The  arrangement 
in  the  text  differs  from  tliat  of  Capell.  usually  adopted  by 
modem  editors.  There  must  be  a  broken  line,  and  the 
stage-direction  added  by  us  explains  why  we  have  pre- 
ferred to  make  the  broken  line  at  line  00. 

847.  Line  03:  "Go  tell  false  Edward,  THY  supposed  king." 
—This  is  the  reading  of  Qq.  and  of  Rowe.  Ff.  have  th*, 
althongh  in  iii.  8.  228,  where  the  same  line  has  already 
occurred,  they  read  thy. 

848  Line  110:  sit  you  fast  — Com^un  v.  2. 3:  "Montague, 
sit  fast;  I  seek  for  thee;"  and  Peele,  Battle  of  Alcazar, 
iii.  1.  48:  where  Stukely  begins  a  monologue  with  the 
word^  "  Sit  fast,  Sebastian;"  also  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
The  Chances,  ii.  8:  ** sit  fast,  Don  Fretleric !' (Works,  1 
p.  502).  The  phrase  was  a  popular  one,  meaning,  "Look 
to  yourself!"  In  Dekker,  Match  Me  in  London,  it  is 
found  in  its  original  application:  "  I  must  ride  that  Beast, 
and  best  sUfast"  (Works,  iv.  p.  148). 

840.  Lines  124, 125: 
Not  I:  my  thoughts  aim  at  a  further  matter; 
Not  for  the  love  of  Edtoard,  but  the  crown  I  Uay. 
F.  1,  followed  substantially  by  the  other  Folios,  reads: 

Not  I : 

My  tboui^hts  ayme  at  a  further  matter ; 

1  stay  not  for  the  loue  of  Edwar«l,  but  the  Crownc. 

Capell's  arrangement,  which  has  been  generally  adopted. 

is  as  follows: 
Not  I  s 

My  thouf^hts  ahn  at  a  further  matter;  I 
Stay  not  for  the  love  of  lulward,  but  the  crown. 

The  objection  to  this  is  that  it  is  very  unusual,  at  least 

in  as  early  a  play  as  this,  to  And  a  line  ending  with  an 

unstopped  monosyll.iMe  following  a  pause.     Pope  nr- 
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NOTES  TO  KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  III. 


Acrriv. 


rtnges  line  124  «s  wo  do,  and  omits  the  belore  love  in  line 
125.    The  Alexandrine  might  be  avoided  by  reading : 
Noti: 

My  thoughts  aim  at  a  furtlter  mark;  I  stay 
Not  for  the  love  of  Edward,  but  the  crown. 
Mark  would  suit  the  passage  very  well,  while  inaiUr, 
which  here  must  have  a  rather  unusual  force,  might 
easily  have  been  a  misprint  for  mark.  If  this  conjecture 
be  adopted,  tlie  My  at  beginning  of  Une  125  must  be  em- 
phasized by  the  speaker. 

ACT  IV.    Scene  2. 

860.— Edward  was  captured,  according  to  Hall,  shortly 
after  the  battle  at  Daneamoor.  The  passage  on  which 
this  and  the  next  scene  are  founded  is  as  follows:  "the 
kynge  conceyninge  a  certayne  hope  of  peace  in  his  awne 
hnaginacion,  toke  bothe  lesse  hede  to  him  selfe,  and  also 
lesse  fered  the  outward  atteptes  of  his  enemyes.  .  .  . 
All  the  kynges  doynges  were  by  espials  declared  to  tlie 
erle  of  Warwycke,  which  lyke  a  wyse  and  politique  Capi- 
tayne  entendyng  not  to  lese  so  great  an  auauntage  to  hym 
geoen,  ...  in  the  dead  of  the  nyght,  with  an  elect 
company  of  men  of  warre,  as  secretly  as  was  possible  set 
on  the  kynges  felde.  kylllng  them  that  kept  the  watche, 
and  or  ^  the  kynge  were  ware  (for  he  thought  of  nothynge 
lesse  then  of  that  chaunce  that  happened)  at  a  place  called 
Wolneya  .  ilij .  myle  from  Warwycke,  he  was  takfi  pry- 
soner."  Hence  "  he  caused  hym  by  secret  lomeys  hi  the 
nyght  to  be  oonueyed  to  Myddelharo  Castell  in  Yorkeshire, 
&  there  to  be  kept  vnder  the  custody  of  the  Archebishop  of 
Yorke  his  brother  "  (p.  276).  How  far  this  statement  re- 
presents what  actually  happened  there  is  no  sufficient 
evidence  for  deciding. 

861.  Line  12:  Welcmne,  sweet  Clarence;  my  daughter 
thall  be  thiiie.—Vt  read  But  welcome,  Ac.  Pope  clianged 
sweet  Clarence  to  friend,  a  very  plausible  emendation. 
But  may  have  been  inserted  by  mistake  from  the  but  in 
the  line  above. 

868.  Line  15:  Hit  soldiers  lurking  in  the  TOWKS  about. 
— Ff.  read  town,  and  so  do  Qq.;  but  in/ra,  sc.  3,  line  13 
(a  passage  not  found  in  the  True  Tragedie),  we  have 

his  chief  followers  lodge  in  towns  about  him, 

and  the  reading  in  the  text  has  been  generally  adopted  in 
consequence. 

863.  Lines  10-21.  —The  story  of  Rhesus  and  his  horses  is 
told  in  the  tenth  book  of  the  Hind.  He  was  a  Thracian 
prince  who  came  to  bring  help  to  Priam;  but  it  had  been 
prophesied  that  if  his  horses  drank  of  the  Xanthus  and 
grazed  on  the  Trojan  plains  the  Greeks  would  never  take 
Troy.  AccordIn«ly  Diomede  and  Ulysses  came  upon  hira 
on  the  night  of  his  coining,  killeil  him,  and  brought  away 
his  horsee.  llie  dramatist's  authority  may  have  been 
Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  xiii.  08-108.  240-252,  and  Viigil, 
^neid,  I.  4G0-473. 

ACT  IV.     SCKSE  3. 

861  Line  14:  While  he  himself  keeps  HERS  tn  (he  cold 
field   -Tf.  omit  here,  which  Hanmer  inserted. 
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866.  Lines,  16, 17  ^ 

Ay,  but  give  me  WORSHIP  and  qutetness; 
I  like  it  better  t?uin  a  dangerous  honour. 
Steevens  compares  FalstalT'a  speech  in  I.  Henry  IV.  v.  3^ 
62:  "  I  like  not  such  grinning  honour  as  Sir  Walter  bath; 
give  me  life."  Worship,  A  S.  y?eorthseipe,  literallydenotea 
"worthiness," and  hence  "dignity."  Compare  Richard 
in.  i.  L  66:  "that  good  man  of  worship."  There  the 
word  seems  to  be  used  in  a  depreciatoiy  sense.  It  de> 
notes  the  honour  attaching  to  an  elective  office  rather 
than  that  belonging  to  an  hereditaiy  title. 

866.  Line  30:  Why,  Warwick,  when  we  parted  LAST.— 
This  is  the  reading  of  Qq.    Ff.  omit  last 

867.  Line  82:  When  you  disgrac'd  me  in  my  embassadb. 
—The  word  embassade  occurs  nowhere  else  in  Shake- 
speare, who  elsewhere  uses  embassage  or  embassy.  It 
seems  to  have  been  adopted  from  Hall,  who  has  it  at 
p.  265,  and  again  in  the  following  passage:  "  speake  of  the 
vngeutle,  vntrue  and  vnprincely  handelyng  of  me,  in  the 
laste  ambassade  "  (p.  270).  HoUnshed  in  the  correspond- 
ing passages  uses  embassage,  as  The  True  Tragedie  does 
here  (p.  78>. 

868.  Line  41:  Brother  qf  Clarence,  what,  art  thou  here 

tooI—¥.  I  reads: 

Yea,  Brother  of  Clai«nce, 
Act  thou  here  too? 
It  seems  art  first  sig^t  as  if  a  li»e  had  been  omitted,  as 
Clarence  has  not  yet  spoken,  unless  we  suppose  that  lines 
88-40  should  be  given  to  him;  but  it  may  be  intentional 
on  the  dramatist's  part  that  Clarence  should  skulk  in  the 
background,  until  Waiwick  alludes  to  him,  and  that 
Edward  should  address  himself  first  to  Ida  brother,  to 
whom  belonged  the  greater  ignominy  in  tliis  transaction, 
purposely  inflicUng  a  slight  on  Waiwick.  The  Ymt  in  F.  1 
aeems  to  have  been  a  mistake  of  the  transcriber,  whose 
eye  was  caught  by  the  Jfay  at  the  beginning  of  line  42. 
At  any  rate,  the  two  consecutive  lines  beginning  ysa  aad 
nay  are  not  pleasing  to  the  ear,  neither  can  line  41  as 
presented  in  F.  1  be  made  to  scan,  therefore  we  have  ven- 
tured on  the  emendation  in  the  text;  and  have  added  Uie 
stage-direction  after  line  88  to  explain  Edward's  address- 
ing his  speech  fini  to  Clarence. 

869.  Lines  46-48: 

Though  fortune's  malice  overthrow  my  state. 
My  Tnind  exoeeds  the  compass  qf  her  whesL 
War.  Then,  for  his  mind,  be  Edward  Bngland^t  kivn. 
A  variation  of  the  idea  which  has  occurred,  supra,  iil.  1. 
60,60: 

Ay.  but  thou  talk'st  as  If  thou  wert  a  king. 
A'.  //e».  Why,  so  I  am— hi  mind ;  and  that 's  eiioit^. 

The  metaphor  in  lines  40,  47  is  hardly  dear. 

860.  Line  55:  I'll  follow  you,  and  tell  HIM  THUtX  wkat 
answer.— The  words  Aim  there  are  not  In  Ff.,  but  were 
added  by  Dyce.  Evidently  two  syllables  are  necessary. 
Pope  read  tell  you  what  reply,  instead  of  Ull  wkat  arnmer. 
which  Dyce  objects  to,  because,  he  says,  "  we  mast  sup- 
pose that  Warwick  had  already  informed  Somerset^  tec, 
of  the  answers  of  Louis  and  the  Lady  Bona  to  Edward  s 
message." 
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ACT  IV.  Scene  7. 


ACT  IV.    Scene  4. 

m.— Editors  generally,  following  Theobald,  have  laid 
this  scene  at  "  the  palace/'  U.  of  Westminster.  The  Tower 
was,  however,  a  favourite  residence  of  Edward's,  and.  we 
learn  from  Fabyan  (p.  658)  that  the  queen  romained  there, 
in  the  king's  lodging,  when  Edward  went  to  the  north 
against  Warwick's  forces.  The  news  of  Edward's  flight 
reached  Elizabeth  about  the  Ist  of  October,  1470,  when, 
according  to  Stowe,  she  stole  "secretly  in  the  night  out 
of  the  Tower  of  London  by  water  to  Westminster,"  and 
took  sanctuary  (p.  422X 

set.  Line  19:  T  IS  THIS  that  maket  me  bridle  passion.— 
F.l  reads: 

This  is  it  that  makes  me  bridle  passion, 
which  F.  2,  F.  8,  F.  4  seek  to  amend  by  inserting  my  before 
passion.    I  suspect  that  this  may  have  been  accidentally 
omitted  by  transcriber  or  printer,  and  afterwards  inserted 
hi  the  wrong  place;  and  then  is  it  written  for  'tis  or  it  is. 

MS.  Une  22:  Artd  stop  the  rising  </  BL00l>-8UCKlMa 
SIGHS.— See  IL  Henry  YL  note  180. 

SOI  Line  81 :  I'U  hence  forthwith  unto  the  SANCTUAR7. 
—The  sanctuary  here  referred  to,  as  before  intimated,  is 
the  precinct  of  Westminster  Abbey,  upon  which  Edward 
the  Confessor  is  said  to  have  conferred  the  privilege  of 
giving  protection  to  criminals  who  might  take  refuge 
there.  Broad  Sanctuary  is  still  the  name  of  the  open 
space  to  the  west  of  the  Abbey. 

ACT  IV.    Scene  5. 

S66.  Line  4:  Thus  STAin)S  the  ease.—¥.  1  reads  stand 
for  stands,  an  evident  slip  of  the  printer.  Below,  line  8, 
it  has  come  for  comes. 

S61  line  5:  Is  prisoner  to  the  bishop,  at  whose  hands.— 
Ft.  have: 

Is  prisoner  to  the  Bi&hop  Mtrt,  at  whose  hands. 
We  follow  Pope  in  omitting  here. 

VFt.  Line  19:  Your  horse  stands  ready  HIRE  at  the 
park-eomer.So  Hanmer;  fiere  is  omitted  in  Ff.,  making 
sn  execrable  line. 

S6S.  Line  21:  To  Lynn,  my  lord;  and  SHIP  from  thenee 
to  Flanders.— ¥.  I  has  shipt  In  Qq.  this  line  is  given  to 
Gloster.  Neither  Hastings  nor  Stanley  has  any  speech 
usigbed  to  him,  but  instead  of  line  28  Edward  speaks  as 
follows: 

Hastings,  and  Stanlie,  I  will 
Requite  your  loues.  —P.  So. 

ACT  IV.    Scene  6. 

S6S.— Warwidi  freed  Henry  from  his  imprisonment  on 
the  12th  of  October,  1470,  the  Tower  having  been  delivered 
up  without  resistance.  In  the  parliament  in  November 
"  kyng  Edwarde  was  declared  a  traytor  to  his  coQtrey, 
ft  vsurpor  of  y  Realme  ...  A  all  his  goodes  were  cdfls- 
cate  &  adiudged,  forfayted:  A  lyke  sentence  was  geuen 
•gaynst  all  his  partakers  &  fr§des."  After  settling  the 
question  of  succession,  "the  erle  of  Warwycke  as  one  to 
VOL.  IL 


whome  the  commd  welthe  was  much  beholden,  was  made 
Kuler,  &  Oouemor  of  the  Eealme,  with  whom  as  felow 
and  compaignion  was  associated,  George  duke  of  Clarence 
his  Sonne  in  law  "  (Hall,  p.  286). 

870.  Line  20 :  For  few  men  rightly  temper  with  the 
stars.— The  use  of  the  verb  temper  with  the  intransitive 
sense  "suit  oneself  to,"  "act  in  conformity  with,"  is  not 
at  all  common.  We  ilnd,  however,  the  word  used  transi- 
tively with  the  meaning  "suit,"  "conform,"  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage:  "  to  temper  his  talks  to  thefantasie  and 
pleasure  of  &c.  Orationem  auribus  multitndinis  accom- 
modare.  Cio."  (Baret,  Alvearie,  sub  voce).  For  the  use  of 
the  word  stars  compare  Bichard  II.  note  254. 

871.  Line  56:  And  all  his  lands  and  goods  be  confiscate. 
— F.  1  omiU  be,  which  Malone  inserted.  F.  2,  F.  8.  F.  4 
read  confiscated;  but  confiscate  is  the  only  form  of  the  par- 
ticiple used  in  Shakespeare,  and  is  found  in  the  passage 
of  Hall  quoted  above  (note  260>  See  Merchant  of  Venice, 
note  305. 

ACrr  IV.    Scene  7. 

878.  Line  1:  Now,  brother  Richard,  Hastings,  and  the 
rest.—Yt.  have  Lord  Hastings.  We  follow  Pope  in  omit- 
ting Lord. 

878.  Line  8:  Ravenspurg.—Yov  a  notice  of  this  place  see 
Richard  II.  note  145.  It  is  curious  that  in  this  passage 
the  word  is  used  ai  a  dissyllable  and  printed  Bauenspurre 
in  F.  1  (and  Raunspur  in  Q.  1,  Q.  8X  while  in  Richard  II., 
while  the  accentuation  is  the  same,  it  is  a  trisyllable, 
and  spelt  Rauenspurgh,  a  form  which  F.  2,  F.  3,  F.  4  adopt 
in  this  place  also. 

874  Line  30:  A  wise  stotU  CAPITAIN,  and  soon  persuaded. 
—We  have  adopted  Lettsom's  proposal,  approved  of  by 
Dyce  and  Deli  us.  Ff.  read  captain,  and  Qq.  gives : 
By  my  faith,  a  wise  stout  captain,  Sc  soone  perswaded, 
which  can  hardly  be  considered  a  verse  at  alL  Walker 
doubted  if  the  trisyllabic  pronunciation  could  be  given  to 
captain  except  in  an  author,  like  Spenser,  of  archaizing 
proclivities;  but  Lettsom  quotes  from  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  A  King  and  No  King,  iv.  8: 

The  king  may  do  much,  cap'tain,  believe  it. 

—Works,  L  69. 
where  no  other  pronunciation  seems  possible.    (See  Cri- 
tical Examhiation  of  the  Text  of  Shakespeare,  iiL  p.  171.) 

In  Macbeth,  L  2.  83,  84: 

Dismay'd  not  this 
Our  captains.  Macbeth  and  Banquo? 

the  division  of  the  lines  is  uncertain,  so  that  no  conclu- 
sion can  be  drawn  from  this  passage. 

878.  Line  40:  Sir  John  Montgomery.— See  note  24. 

876.  Line  61:  Away  with  scrupulous  wit— The  use  of 
wit,  in  this  and  several  other  places  in  Shakespeare,  with 
the  meaning  "wisdom,"  "judgment,"  approaches  more 
nearly  to  the  original  sense  of  the  word  than  its  modern 
signiflcation.  The  primary  sense  of  the  word  was  simply 
"  knowledge,"  as  it  is  derived  from  the  verb  which  in  the 
inflnitive  mood  is  wit,  and  in  the  present  tense  wot,  mean- 
ing "know." 
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ACT  IV.  Scene  8. 


877.  Line  77:  Thanks,  brave  3tontgo7nery;—thatikt  unto 
you  all— Ft.  have: 

^ttii  tiiankes  vnto  you  all. 

We  have  omitted  the  and  as  weak,  unneceiaary,  and  pre- 
judicial to  the  metre. 

878.  Line  81:  Above  the  border  qf  thU  HORIZON.— The 
word  horizon  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  Shakespeare. 
We  And  it  accented  on  the  first  syllable  again  in  Brome's 
Lines  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Heame  (quoted  in  Richard- 
son): 

Our  moon's  ecHps'd,  and  th'  occidenul  sun 
Fights  with  old  Aries  for  his  kdrizon. 

Compare  Chaucer,  Frankeleines  Tale: 

For  the  oritont  hath  reft  the  Sonne  his  light 

—Canterbury  Tales,  line  11339. 

ACT  IV.    Scene  8. 

879.— This  scene  takes  place  in  "the  Bishops  palace  of 
London,  adioyning  to  Poules  church"  (Hall,  p.  294X 
where  Henry  was  brought  after  his  liberation  from 
prison,  and  lived  until  he  was  again  cast  into  prison. 

880.  Line  2:  With  hardt  Oermant  and  blunt  Hol- 
landers.—Hardy  is  Mr.  Kinnear's  suggestion;  Cruces 
ShakespearianiB,  p.  263.  Qq.  and  Ff.  read  hasty,  the  only 
suitable  meaning  of  which,  in  this  passage,  would  be 
"passionate,"  "impetuous,"  an  epithet  hardly  applicable 
to  Oermana,  or  Flemings,  whom  the  word  is  here  used 
to  denote. 

881.  Line  3:  Hath  pass'd  in  safety  through  the  narrow 
SEAS.— For  the  meaning  of  "narrow  seas"  see  note  71. 
Edward  crossed  from  Flushing  to  Cromer;  but,  as  Oxford 
was  ready  to  oppose  his  advance,  he  did  not  land  there, 
but  sailed  on  to  the  Humber. 

888.  Line  6.— Ff.  give  this  line  to  Henry.  Instead  of 
lines  6-8  Qq.  read: 

Ox.  'T  is  best  to  looke  to  this  betimes. 
For  if  this  fire  doe  kindle  any  further. 
It  will  be  hard  for  vs  to  quench  it  out 

Accordingly,  we  have  adopted  the  arrangement  first  pro- 
posed by  Malone,  and  have  given  line  6  to  Oxford. 

888.  Line  12:  Shalt  stir  in  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and  in  Kent 
— Ff.  read  stir  up,  an  adaptation  from  Qq.,  where  we  have 
"Shalt  in  Essex,  SutTolke,  Norfoike,  and  in  Kent,  stir  up;'* 
the  words  being  variously  divided  into  verses  in  the  three 
editions.  The  passage  is  another  instance  of  the  careless- 
ness with  which  the  revision  of  the  old  text  was  made. 
The  history  is  of  the  dramatist's  own  invention,  for 
Montague  was  at  Pontefract  in  the  south  of  Yorkshire, 
Oxford  in  the  eastern  counties  with  Exeter,  and  Clar- 
ence with  Warwick  at  Warwick,  when  Edward  reached 
Leicester  in  his  march  on  London  which  was  in  the  keep- 
ing of  Somerset  and  the  Archbishop  of  Yorlc 

8M.  Line  SI:  And  all  at  once,  once  more,  happy  fare- 
utell—Ft.  unrhythmically  read  a  happy  farewell.  There 
is  no  other  place  in  Shakespeare  where  fareutell  means 
"parting,"  which  seems  the  only  sense  which  it  can  have 
here. 
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885.— In  Qq.  scenes  6  and  8  are  thrown  into  one,  scene 
7  preceding  them.  From  this  cause  probably  the  stage- 
direction  in  Ff.  at  the  beginning  of  scene  8  wrongly  in- 
serts Somerset  among  the  persons  present,  copying,  as  ii 
seems,  from  the  list  at  the  beginning  of  the  scene  in  Qq. 
It  has,  however,  been  supposed  tliat  Somerset  is  a  blunder 
for  Exeter,  whom  Ff.  omit  After  Warwick's  speech  (line 
82)  Qq.  continue: 

AU.    AjH'eed.  Exeunt  Omttrs. 

Enter  Edward  and  his  traine. 
Ed.  Sease  on  the  shamefast  Henry.  —P.  8& 

The  colloquy  between  Henry  and  Exeter,  which  inter- 
venes in  Ff.,  is  not  found  in  Qq.,  and  in  neither  is  the 
play  divided  into  acta  or  scenes.  Mr.  P.  A.  Daniel  says: 
"Contrary  to  modem  usage,  I  divide  act  iv.  sc  vilL  into 
two  scenes,  assigning  a  separate  day  to  the  latter  half 
(sc.  viil  a\  My  division  is,  perhaps,  justified  by  the  stage- 
directions— such  as  they  are- of  the  Folio  and  Quarto: 
the  Exeunt  of  Folio  and  ExewiU  omnes  of  Quarto  whiih 
follow  the  departure  of  Warwick  and  the  rest,  may  marie 
the  termination  of  a  scene,  and  though  there  is  no  direc- 
tion marking  the  re-entiy  of  the  King  and  Exeter,  the 
probability  of  the  plot  absolutely  requires  a  separate 
scene  here;  otherwise  we  have  Henry  talking  of  his  forces 
which  are  not  yet  levied  as  in  existence,  and  Edward 
speaking  of  Warwick,  who  has  only  just  left  the  stage, 
as  now  remaining  at  Coventry.  I  note  that  tlie  Cam- 
bridge editors,  in  theU*  reprint  of  The  True  Tragedy,  Ac 
(the  Quarto),  number  this  scene  of  the  seizure  of  King 
Henry  as  a  separate  scene.  The  ill  contrivance  of  ihe 
modem  sc.  viii.  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  the  com- 
mentators; but  perhaps  editors  are  more  responsible  for 
it  than  the  dramatist"  (see  Time-analysis,  &c.,  p.  321X 
But  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  Henry  might  naturally 
speak  of  the  forces  that  were  going  to  fight  for  him  as  in 
existence,  for  Warwick  and  the  othen  were  already  in 
command  of  a  considerable  army:  nor  is  it  unnatural 
that  Edward  having  heard  of  Warwick's  intention  to  pro- 
ceed to  Coventry,  might  presume  he  was  already  at  that 
place.  The  compression  of  historical  events,  necessaij 
for  the  purposes  of  the  stage,  must  give  rise  to  many  im- 
probabilities as  far  as  lapse  of  time  is  concerned;  and  it 
seems  to  us  that  tlie  difficulties  mentioned  by  Mr.  Daniel 
are  not  greater  than  tlie  difl^culty  of  supposing  that  in 
the  interval  between  the  exit  and  the  immediate  re-en- 
trance  of  a  character,  forces  could  be  levied,  and  Warwick 
could  have  marched  from  London  to  Coventry.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  whole  scene,  as  it  stands  in  our 
text,  evidently  takes  place  in  the  palace,  so  that  the  pre- 
sumption is  that  it  is  continuous. 

886.  Line  40:  Nor  POSTED  OFF  their  suits  with  slow  de- 
lays.—The  same  phrase  is  found  in  Hackluyt,  Voyages, 
vol.  1.  p.  247:  "  Master  Chanceler  (seeing  himself  held  in 
this  suspense  with  long  and  vaine  expectation,  and  think- 
ing that  of  intention  to  delude  him,  they  posted  the 
matter  off  so  often)  was  very  instant  with  them  to  per- 
forme  their  promise;"  and  in  Webster's  Dictionary  the 
following  passage  is  quoted  from  Baxter:  **Why  did  I 
venturously  post  off  so  great  a  matter?" 

In  II.  Henry  VI.  iii.  1.  265,  the  phrase  posUd  over  is 
used  with  the  sense  rather  of  hurried  over  than  "  passed 
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ACT  V.  Scene  1. 


by,"  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  o'erposting  in  II.  Henry 
IV.  L  2.  171. 

887.  Line  43:  My  mercy  dried  their  WATKR-FLOWllfQ 
tears.— ThAt  toaUr-fiowing  means  "flowing  like  water"  is 
easily  seen  from  the  similar  expressions /unio^e-frumin^, 
U.  L  80,  and  windchangitig,  v.  1.  57.  Wallcer,  however, 
\ho\ks\ii  flowing  might  mean  "shedding,"  and  Capell  pro- 
posed to  alter  lean  to  eyea^  while  Collier's  MS.  Corrector 
read  bitter-flounng. 

188.  Line  50.— We  have,  with  Dyce.  adopted  Johnson's 
correction  of  the  stage-direction.  Ff.  read  **  A  Lancaster, 
A  Lancaster,"  of  which  no  satisfactory  explanation  can  be 
given:  it  was  probably,  like  many  other  stage-directions, 
not  given  at  all  by  the  author. 

888.  Line  61:  Cold  biting  winter  mars  our  hop'd-for  hay. 
—Compare  Wily  Beguiled: 

When  roost  you  did  expect  a  sunshine  day. 
My  father's  will  would  mar  your  hofd-for  hay. 

— Dodsley,  vol.  iz.  p.  299. 

ACT  V.    Scene  1. 

880.  Line  3.— Dunsmore  Heath  lies  on  the  road  from 
Daventry  to  Coventry,  about  half-way  between  the  two 
placea  The  Fosse  way,  the  Roman  road  which  goes  from 
Seaton  on  the  south  coast  of  Devonshire  to  Lincoln,  passes 
by  the  Heath  on  the  north-west  On  some  old  maps  the 
name  is  written  Duntmere. 

88L  Lines  4,  5: 

Where  is  the  post  that  came  from  Montague  f^ 
How  far  off  is  our  brother  Montague  f 
,  These  lines  appear  to  have  been  accidentally  transposed 
in  Qq.  and  Ft  There  is  no  reason,  dramatic  or  otherwise, 
for  Warwick  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse  in  this  in- 
stance. He  may  be  very  excited,  but  he  has  not  so  com- 
pletely lost  bis  self-control  as  to  ask  a  question  of  a  per- 
son whom  he  cannot  see,  and  of  whose  exact  whereabouts 
he  is  at  least  uncertain. 

888.  Line  6:  Daintry  is  still  the  form  which  the  name 
of  Daventry  takes  in  the  mouths  of  the  inhabitants. 

888.  Line  7:  SomerviUe.—See  note  25. 

881  Line  12:  It  is  not  his,  my  lord;  here  Southam  lies. 
—From  Nottingham  Edward  had  advanced  to  Leicester, 
new  forces  coming  daily  to  his  standard.  Warwick  mean- 
while levied  troops  in  Warwickshire;  Oxford  Joined  him 
at  WarwiciL  Clarence  should  have  brought  up  reinforce- 
ments from  London,  but  delayed,  so  Warwick  awaited 
Edward  at  Coventry.  "  In  the  meane  season,"  says  Hall 
(p.  288),  "  kyng  Edward  came  to  Warwycke,  where  he 
foonde  all  the  people  departed,  and  from  thence  with  al 
diligence  auaQced  his  power  toward  Couentre,  A  in  a 
playne  by  the  citie  he  pytched  his  felde.  And  the  next 
day  after  that  he  cam  thither,  hys  men  were  set  for- 
warde,  and  marshalled  in  array,  (t  he  vali&tly  bad  the 
erle  battayle:  which  mistnistyng  that  he  should  be  de- 
oeaued  by  the  duke  of  ClarCce  (as  he  was  in  dede)  kept 
hyro  selfe  close  within  the  wallea  ...  the  duke  of 
Clarence  came  forward  toward  hym  with  a  great  army, 
kyage  Edward  beynge  also  theruf  enformed,  rayped  hys 


campe,  &  made  toward  the  duke.  .  .  .  Wlig  eche 
host  was  in  sight  of  other.  Rychard  duke  of  Glocester, 
brother  to  them  both,  as  though  he  had  bene  made  aibi- 
trer  betwene  them,  fyrst  rode  to  the  duke,  and  with  hym 
commoned  very  secretly:  from  him  he  came  to  kyng  Ed- 
ward, and  with  lyke  secretnes  so  vsed  hym,  that  in  con- 
clusion no  vnnaturall  warre,  but  a  frateruall  amitie  was 
concluded  and  proclaymed,  and  then  leuyng  all  armye 
and  weapd  a  syde,  both  the  bretheme  louyngly  em- 
braced, and  familierly  commoned  together."  Tlie  drama- 
tist has  followed  this  account  of  Hall's:  he  either  did  not 
know  of  or  else  disregarded  the  eorrecter  version  in 
Holinshed,  from  which  we  learn  that  Edward  came  from 
Leicester  to  Coventry  and  defied  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
but  finding  he  could  not  provoke  a  battle,  withdrew  to 
Warwick  and  there  met  and  was  reconciled  with  Clar- 
ence (pp.  307,  SOS).  Overtures  of  peace  were  made  to 
Warwick,  but  scornfully  rejected. 

The  Warwick  road  entered  Coventry  on  the  south-west 
by  Greyfriars  Gate:  that  from  Southam  appears  to  have 
entered  by  New  Gate.  From  either  this  or  Gosford  Gate 
—outside  which  Edward  is  elsewhere »  said  to  have  en- 
camped—Warwick would  be  looking  eastwards.  On 
coming  up  from  Warwick  Edward  must  be  supposed  to 
have  found  the  Greyfriars  Gate  closed  against  him,  and 
to  be  coming  round  the  city  wall.  Warwick  hears  the 
drum  somewhere  behind  him,  whereas  the  road  from 
Southam,  which  Somerville  points  to,  is  before  him. 

886.  Lines  37.  88: 

And,  weakling,  Warwick  takes  his  gift  again; 

And  Uenry  is  my  king,  Warwick  his  subject 
The  second  and  at  the  beginning  of  line  38  is  singularly 
weak.  As  has  been  already  observed  in  reference  to 
II.  Henry  VI.  (see  note  61  on  that  play),  the  number  of 
weak  ands  is  very  remarkable.  We  would  propose  to 
read: 

Henry  is  tiojtf  my  kinjf,  Warwick  his  subject. 

886.  Line  89:  Warwick's  king  is  Edteard's  prisofier.— 
The  sequence  of  events  has  been  altered  for  dramatic 
effect.  Edward  came  to  Coventry  on  his  way  towards 
London.  As  soon  as  the  capital  was  reached  Henry  again 
became  a  captive,  and  he  was  borne  with  the  Yorldst 
troops  to  the  field  of  Bamet 

887.  Lines  43.  44: 

whiles  he  thought  to  steal  the  single  ten. 
The  king  was  sl'dy  fingered  frotn  tJie  DECK ! 
"  The  single  ten  "  is  Clarence,  whom  Warwick  had,  as  it 
were,  got  into  his  hands  by  underhand  means.  Single 
signifies  "feeble."  Thus  we  find  in  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 
act  ii.  line  407:  "Yet  I  have  fac'd  it  with  a  card  of  ten." 
Deck,  meaning  a  pack  of  cards,  is  a  slang  term,  not  to  be 
found  in  some  dictionaries:  Ash,  however,  records  it,  with 
many  other  cant  words.  Compare  Peele,  Edward  I.:  ** the 
king  hath  put  us  amongst  the  discarding  cards,  and,  as  it 
were,  turned  us  with  deuces  and  treys  out  of  the  deck  " 
(Works,  p.  393).  Lytton  uses  the  word  In  one  of  his  novels, 
and  it  still  exIsU  In  the  T'nited  States  (see  Bartlett,  Dic- 
tionary of  AnieHcnnlsms,  sub  voce). 


1  Dugdale's  Warwickshire,  ed.  1730,  p.  143;  W.  Suiith's,  1810,  p.  304. 
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ACT  V.  Scene  1. 


NOTES  TO  KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  IIL 


ACT  V.  Scene  8. 


S88.  Line  40:  Nay,  WHBK?  strike  now,  or  ehe  the  iron 
eooU. — ^This  line  shows  how  when  came  to  be  generally 
used  as  an  exclamation  of  impatience.  Compare  Richard 

II.  L  1.  162, 163: 

When,  Harry,  when? 
Obedience  bids  1  should  not  bid  again. 

899.  Lines  68,  69 : 
Thou  and  thy  brother  both  shall  BUT  thU  treason 
Even  WITH  THE  DEAREST  BLOOD  your  bodies  bear. 
The  meaning  seems  to  be  pay  dearly  for.    See  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream,  note  218.    Qq.,  however,  read  abie, 
for  which  see  the  same  play,  note  191.    From  meaning 
"  produce,"  the  verb  bear  easily  comes  to  mean  "ixwsess" 
or  "contain."   Compare  Winter's  Tale,  v.  8. 64, 66:  "those 
reins  did  verily  bear  blood,"  and  Julius  Csosar,  ii.  1. 187. 

800.  Line  78:  Two  qf  thy  natn^.— See  below,  note  389. 

801.  Line  78:  With  whom  an  upright  zeal  to  right  pre- 
vails.—This  is  the  reading  of  F.  2,  F.  8,  F.  4.  F.  1  erro- 
neously has: 

With  whom,  in  rpriglit  scale  to  right,  preuailes. 

80t.  Lines  80,  81.— In  Qq.  the  following  stage-direction 
precedes  line  80:  "Sound  a  Parlie,  and  Richard  and 
Clarence  whispers  togither,  and  then  Clarence  takes  his 
red  Rose  out  of  his  hat,  and  throws  it  at  Warwike  "  (p. 
S9X  Ff.  give  no  direction  at  all  here;  most  editors,  how- 
ever, following  Capell,  have  introduced  the  latter  part 
of  this  direction  after  line  81.  If  this  be  done,  surely  the 
former  part  should  also  be  retained. 

808.  Lines  83-88.— While  Clarence  and  Warwick  were 
at  the  French  court  in  1469  a  certain  damsel  came  from 
Edward  to  Clarence  with  secret  overtures  of  amity.  "  She 
perswaded  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  that  it  was  neither 
naturall,  nor  honorable  to  hym,  either  to  condiscende  or 
take  pafte,  against  the  house  of  Yorke  (of  whiche  he 
was  lineally  discended)  and  to  set  vp  again  the  house  of 
Laun&stre,  whiche  lignage  of  the  house  of  Yorke,  was 
,  .  f  .  by  the  whole  Parliament  of  the  realme,  declared 
"  to  be  the  very  and  indubitate  heires  of  the  Kyngdome  " 
•  »  (Hall,  p.  281).  These  are  the  arguments  which  the  drama- 
tist has  put  into  Clarence's  mouth.  Doubtless  it  Was  the 
acknowledgment  of  Prince  Edward  as  heir,  and  his  mar- 
riage with  Warwick's  daughter,  which  estranged  the  am- 
bitious and  disappointed  Clarence  from  Warwick's  side. 
This,  however,  could  not  be  hinted  here,  nor  indeed  has 
the  dramatist  thought  fit  to  suggest  it  in  any  part  of  the 
play. 

801  Lines  9(V' 91: 

To  kee^  that,  oath  were  more  impiety 
{i^  JSPHTHAH'S,  when  he  mierific'd  his  daughter. 
See  Judgtes  tL.  80-39.   The  text  is  Rowe'a   F.  1,  F.  2  read 
lephah,  F.  8,  F.  4  Tepthah.    Cf.  Hamlet,  ii.  2.  422. 

ACT  V.    Scene  2. 

805.  Une  2:  Warwiok  was  a  bug  that  fear'd  w  aU.— 
Compare  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  note  66.  Bug  is  a  word 
of  Celtic  origin,  meaning  a  spectre,  or  terrifying  object 
So  in  How  a  Man  may  choose  a  Good  Wife  from  a  Bad  we 
find: 
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not  these  drugs 
Do  send  me  to  the  infernal  bugs. 
But  thy  unkindness.    So,  adieu : 
Hobgoblins,  now  I  come  to  you. 

— Dodsley,  vol.  ix.  p.  50 
In  the  Book  of  Psalms,  the  words  "thou  shalt  not  be 
afraid  for  the  terror  by  night,"  of  the  Authorized  Version 
(xci  5)  are  rendered,  "Thou  shalt  not  nede  to  be  afraid 
for  any  Bugges  by  nigfate,"  in  the  versions  of  Coverdale, 
1535,  Matthew  (or  rather  RogersX  1537,  and  Tavemer, 
1539;  but  the  Great  Bible  of  1539  established  the  reading 
ferrour.i  In  Rider's  Dictionary,  terrieulum  is  interpreted 
"a  thing  that  putteth  in  great  feare,  a  scarecrow,  a 
bugge."    Compare  Peele.  Battle  of  Alcazar,  L  2: 
Why.  boy.  is  Amurath's  Bassa  such  a  ^g" 
That  he  is  mark'd  to  do  this  doiq^hty  deed? 

-Works,  p.  434- 

800.  Line  14:  Whose  top-branch  overpeer^d  Jove's  spread- 
ing tree.— For  overpeer'd  compare  Merchant  of  Venice, 
note  7.    Jove's  tree  is  the  oak.    See  Virgil,  Georgics,  iii 

882: 

magna  lovis  antiquo  robore  quercus 
Ingentes  tendat  ramos. 

Compare  Marlowe,  Edward  II.: 

I  stand  as  Jove's  huge  tree. 
And  others  are  but  shrubs  compared  to  me.      —Works,  p.  an. 

and  As  You  like  It,  iii  2.  249. 

807.  Line  44:  Which  sounded  like  a  clamour  in  a  vauU, 
—We  have  adopted  the  reading  of  Qq..  which  Warburton 
introduced.  Ff.  have  cannon.  The  line  has  some  like- 
ness to  U.  8.  18,  supra: 

Like  to  a  dismal  clangor  heard  from  far. 

808.  Line  46:  moti^At  —  The  verb  tnay  (A.S.  mteg),  of 
which  the  infinitive  was  mugan  in  Anglo-Saxon,  and  mouie 
or  mowen  in  Middle  English,  had  two  forms  of  the  pre- 
terite, viz.  might  and  mofught,  A.S.  mihte  and  meahU  (or 
mahte).  The  same  form  as  occurs  in  this  place  is  used 
by  Peele,  Eclogue  Gratulatorie,— 

O  honour's  fire,  that  not  the  brackish  sea 

Mougkl  quench !  —Works,  p.  563. 

The  word  is  said  to  be  found  in  Chaucer;  Drayton  uses  it, 
it  occurs  in  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates,  and  in  the  Mis- 
fortunes of  Arthur  (Dodsley,  vol  iv.X  and  is  still  pre- 
served, vernacularly,  in  England  and  in  the  United  States. 
It  occurs  nowhere  else  in  Shakesi>eare,  and  in  the  parallel 
passage  of  the  Quarto  we  find  eottZd.  It  is  probable  that 
Shakespeare  employed  this  old  verb  here  in  order  to  avoid 
tiie  Jingle  of  the  might  in  the  next  line. 

ACT  V.    Scene  8. 

809.  Lines  7.  8: 

/  VMan,  my  lords,  those  powers  that  the  qvten 
Hath  rais'd  in  Gallia  have  ARRIV'D  our  coast. 

The  transitive  use  of  the  verb  arrive  occurs  in  three  other 

places  in  Shakespeare.    See  Lucrece,  781 : 

Ere  he  arrivt  his  weary  noon-tide  prick. 

The  battle  of  Bamet  was  fought  on  Easter  Sunday,  the 
14th  of  April,  and  on  the  same  day  Queen  Margaret* 
whom  adverse  winds  had  kept  inactive  in  Normandy  ever 

1  See  H.  Stevens,  Bibles  in  the  Cazton  Exhibition,  p.  91. 
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ACrr  V.  Scene  4. 


NOTES  TO  KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  III. 


ACT  V.  Scene  5. 


since  November,  landed,  after  a  stonnj  passage  from 
HoDflenr,  at  Weymoath  in  Dorsetshire.  On  Tuesday  the 
news  reached  Edward  (HoUnshed,  pp.  812,  815X 

SIO.  Line  12:  Tht  very  beams  vnll  dry  thote  vapoun  up. 
—This  is  the  reading  of  F.  1.  The  Cambridge  editors 
give  the  for  thy  without  any  remark.  Edward's  cogni- 
sance, th«  sun  of  York,  is  alluded  to,  as  in  line  5.  Com- 
pare Richard  III.  L  1.  2,  and  see  note  114. 

811  Line  21 :  wiUinfftieM  rid§  way.  —Compare  Peele,  Ar- 
raigument  of  Paris,  L  2  (Works,  p.  861): 

My  Rune  b  quick,  and  rids  a  length  of  ground ; 
and  CotgraTe.  Dictionary,  sub  wee  Tirer;  **  Titer  paU 
...  (In  traTelllng)  to  goe  on,  rid  ground,  gain  way." 

ACrr  V.    Scene  4. 
aiS.  Lines  8,  9: 

With  tearful  eyes  add  water  to  the  sea , 
And  give  more  strength  to  that  which  hath  too  mttch. 
The  same  fancy  occurs  again  in  As  You  Like  It,  U.  1.  42-49: 
Stood  on  the  extremest  rerge  of  the  swift  brook, 
Augmentiog  it  with  tearb.    .     .    . 


As  worldlings  do,  giring  thy  sum  of  more 
To  that  which  had  too  much. 

Indeed  It  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  stock  sentiment. 
Compare  A  Lover's  Complaint,  lines  89,  40;  Romeo  and 
JnUet,  L  L  13S. 

818.  Line  23:  As  good  to  chide  the  waves  as  speak  them 
fair. —The  meaning  is,  for  all  the  advantage  that  we 
shall  get  from  the  Yorkists,  who  are  remorseless  as  the 
sea,  by  offers  of  submission,  we  might  as  well  defy  them 
at  once.    Parleying  is  now  useless. 

814.  Line  34:  1/  cask  some  ofie  of  y<»u  would  fly  from 
iw.— Compare  the  "very  proper  dittie  to  the  tune  of 
Lightie  love  "  (given  in  Staunton's  Shakespeare,  voL  L  p. 
745),  whose  last  lines  are: 

Amende,  and  whats  said,  shall  soone  be  amended, 
If  cast  that  your  lightie  lore,  no  kmger  do  rayne. 

The  phrase  occurs  twelve  times  in  Peele's  Sir  Clyomon 
and  Sir  Clamydes. 

818.  Line  76:  Ye  see,  I  drink  the  water  of  3in(B  EYES.— 
Ff .  read  my  eye.  We  have  followed  Capell  and  most  sub- 
sequent editors  in  retaining  the  reading  of  Qq. 

ACrr  V.    Scene  5. 

816.— This  scene  originally  doubtless  formed  a  continua- 
tion of  the  foregoing.  Qq.  divide  the  two  scenes  by  the 
following  stage-direction:  "  Alarmes  to  the  battell,  Yorke 
flies,  then  the  chambers  i  be  discharged.  Then  enter  the 
king,  Cla.  &  Olo.  and  the  rest,  &  make  a  great  shout,  and 
crie,  for  Yorke,  for  Yorke,  and  then  the  Queene  is  taken, 
&  the  prince,  &,  Oxf.  ft  Sum.  and  then  sound  and  enter 
all  againe"(p.  94).  The  business  here  ordered  was  to 
represent  to  the  audience  the  battle  of  Bamet,  and  the 
direction  in  Ff.,  though  much  abbreviated,  indicates  Just 

1  Small 


the  same  evolutions.  As  it  is  more  convenient  to  con- 
sider the  battle  to  have  taken  place  in  the  interval  between 
the  scenes,  we  have  omitted  that  part  of  the  direction 
which  relates  to  it. 

817.  Line  1:  ho  here  a  period  of  tumultuous  broils.—Ft. 
have  Now  for  Lo,  which  is  from  Qq. 

818.  Line  2.— See  note  6. 

819.  Line  8:  For  Somerset,  off  with  his  guUty  hsad.^AB 
to  the  execution  of  Somerset,  see  Richard  III.  note  1. 

880.  Line  16:  aU  the  trouble  thou  hast  TUR5'D  me  to.— 
Compare  the  Tempest,  L  2.  63,  64: 

O.  my  heart  bleeds 
To  think  o'  the  teen  that  I  have  turM'djou  to: 

and  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  v.  6.  89,  90: 

If  he  be  chaste,  the  flame  will  back  descend. 
And  turn  him  to  no  pain. 

an.  Lines  28,  24: 

That  you  might  stUl  have  toom  the  petticoaU 
And  ne'er  have  stol'n  the  breech  from  Lancaster. 
The  old  saying  of  a  shrewish  wife  that  she  wears  the 
breeches  is  aUuded  to  in  II.  Henry  VI.  L  8. 149: 

Though  in  this  place  most  master  wear  no  Iweeches. 
In  Sherwood's  English  Index  to  Cotgrave's  Dictionary,  we 
find,  sub  voce  Breech,  "She  weareth  the  breeches.    Dit 
d'une  femme,  qui  a  la  superiority  de  son  marl  EUe  porte 
lea  brayea." 

888.  Line  26:  jEsop  was  hunchbacked,  we  are  told.  Qq. 
and  Ff.  read  sorts  in  the  next  line,  which  Rowe  corrected 
to  sort. 

888.  Line  88:  K.  Edw.  Take  that,  the  likeness  of  this  railer 
here.  [Stabs  him.]— Edward  did  not  himself  stab  the 
prince,  but  only  thrust  him  back,  or,  as  some  si^,  struck 
him  with  his  gauntlet  See  the  quotation  from  Hall  in 
note  2.  V 

881  Line 60:  The  Tower,  the  Tower!— Ft.  read  "Tower, 
the  Tower."  , 

885.  Line  67:  As,  deathsmen,  you  have  RID  this  sufeet 
young  prince!— Compare  The  Tempest,  i,  2.  864: 

The  red  plague  ridyoul 

Greene,  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay: 

Laor.  Then.  Edward,  short  my  life,  and  end  her  love. 
Mar.  Rid  me,  and  keep  a  friend  worthy  many  loves. 

—Works,  p.  i66. 

Peele,  Edward  L: 

I  riJ  her  not ;  I  made  her  not  ai*^ 

^Works,  p.  406. 

886.  Line  77:  What,  wilt  thou  tiott— Where  ismm^viTs 
butchert—¥1.  add  Richard  at  the  end  of  this  line,  catch- 
ing the  word  up  by  mistake  from  the  line  next  following. 

887.  Line  78:  Hard-favour'd  Iiichard.-ln  the  History 
of  Edward  V.  and  Bichard  IIL,  attributed  to  Sir  Thomas 
More,  Richard  is  described  as  "harde  fauoured  of  visage, 
such  as  in  estates*  is  called  a  warlike  visage,  and  emonge 
commen  persones  a  crabbed  face"  (Hall,  p.  343). 

S  Princes. 
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ACT  V.  Scene  6. 


NOTES  TO  KING  HENRY  VI.— PAET  III. 


ACT  V.  Soeiw  7. 


ACrr  V.    Scene  6. 

8S8.— As  to  the  murder  of  Henry,  see  note  1.  Hall,  as 
tistiol,  gires  no  date.  The  battle  of  Bamet  was  fought  on 
April  14th,  1471;  on  May  4th  Margaret  was  defeated  at 
Tewksbury.  Edward  had  returned  to  Coventry,  whither 
everyone  hastened  to  do  him  homage,  when  on  the  12th 
of  May,  the  bastard  of  Fauconberg,  at  the  head  of  a  large 
l)ody  of  Kentish  insurgents,  attacked  and  flrcil  London 
in  various  quarters.  He  was  at  last  driven  back  by  Urs- 
wick  the  recorder,  and  Earl  Rivers.  On  May  21st  Edward 
arrived  at  the  capital  with  (it  is  said)  30,000  men,  and  tlie 
rebels  dispersed.  Henry  ended  his  life  that  night,  and 
the  next  day  his  body  was  exposed  in  St  Paul's.  Richard 
is  represented  by  the  dramatist,  by  a  very  pardonable 
license,  as  leaving  immediately  after  Tewksbury  for  the 
Tower  in  order  to  murder  Henry.  (See  above,  scene  5, 
line  60.) 

This  scene  is  embodied  in  act  i.  scene  2  of  Colley  Cib- 
tier's  too  well-known  perversion  of  Richard  III.,  which 
from  the  year  1700  was  the  only  form  in  which  that  play 
was  represented  on  the  stage  even  down  to  the  time  of 
the  late  Charles  Kean. 

8S9.  Line  10:  What  scene  of  death  fiath  Boscitu  now  to 
ac< A-Quintus  Roscius  was  a  very  celebrated  actor  in 
comedy  at  Rome.  He  is  said  to  have  given  instruction  in 
elocution  to  Cicero,  and  was  a  friend  of  the  great  orator 
AS  well  as  of  many  other  celebrated  men  of  that  time. 
Like  ^Esopus,  his  contemporary  in  tragedy,  he  amassed  a 
large  fortune.  He  died  in  the  year  62  B.C.  The  Eliza- 
i)ethan  writers  used  the  name  Roscius  to  signify  merely 
an  actor,  not  heeding  whether  it  were  in  tragedy  or 
comedy.  Accordingly  the  appellation  is  here  given  to 
Richard,  partly,  it  would  seem,  in  allusion  to  his  hypo- 
critical character. 

S80.  Line  15:  /,  the  haplesi  MALE  to  one  sweet  bird.— 
Monck  Mason  (Var.  Ed.  xviii.  p.  538)  observed  that  male 
here  denotes  "  parent ; "  a  sense  of  the  word  which  seems 
unique.  Bird,  as  in  ii.  1. 91,  has  the  not  uncommon  mean- 
ing of  **  young/'  or  "offspring." 

881.  Lines  18-25.— Drcdalus,  according  to  the  story,  was 
imprisoned  by  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  and  finding  on  his 
escape  that  no  ship  could  be  procured,  he  fashioned 
wing^  for  himself  and  his  son  Icarus,  and  fastened  them 
on  with  wax.  But  Icarus  flying  too  near  the  sun,  the 
wax  which  fastened  his  wings  melted,  and  he  was  drowned. 
From  him  a  part  nf  the  ^Egean  was  called  the  Icarian 
Sea.  The  story  is  told  by  Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  bk.  viii. 
lines  183-285. 

With  lines  22,  23.  compare  Wily  Beguiled: 

He  is  the  only  fiery  Phaethon 

Denus  my  course,  and  s<ars  my  waxen  v/ings. 

— Dodsley,  ix.  p.  382. 

888.  Lines  41.  42: 
Men  for  their  sons,  trices  for  their  husbands'  fate. 
And  orphans  for  their  parents'  timeless  death. 
F.  1  omits  fate  And,  which,  in  order  to  correct  the  halt- 
ing rhythm,  were  inserted  by  the  editor  of  F.  2.    Instead 
of  linep  87-42  Qq.  read: 

And  thus  I  propheslc  of  thee. 

That  manic  a  Wuldow  for  her  husbancb  death, 
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And  many  an  infants  water  standhig  de. 

Widowes  for  their  hushandes,  children  for  their  fathers. 

It  seems  plain  that  in  both  the  old  and  the  revised  play 
some  confusion  has  arisen,  which  it  is  impossible  now  to 
correct. 

888.  Line  47:  The  raven  ROOK'D  her  on  the  chimneys 
top.— To  rook  is  to  squat,  to  lie  or  sit  huddled  up.  The 
word  commonly  occurs  in  the  form  ruck,  as  in  the  follow 
Ing  passage  from  Stanyhurst's  Virgil  (book  iv.): 

Also  on  thee  turrets  the  skrich  howle.  lyke  fetchliefe  ysetled. 
Her  burial  roundel  dooth  rn^,  and  cruncketh  in  howling: 

— Arber's  Reprint,  1880.  p.  zzi. 

Generally  it  is  the  cry  of  the  raven  that  is  considered 
ominous,  not,  as  here,  its  mere  presence.    But  compare 

Othello,  iv.  1.20-22: 

O,  it  comes  o'er  my  memory 
As  doth  the  raven  o'er  the  infected  house. 
Boding  to  all. 

For  the  night-erow  of  line  45,  compare  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,  ii.  a  83.  84:  "I  had  as  lief  have  heard  the  night- 
raven,  come  what  plague  could  have  come  after  it." 
Strictly  speaking,  none  of  the  Corvus  family  are  night- 
birds.  It  is  not  clear  what  bird  is  meant  by  the  appella- 
tion night-raven  or  night-crow,  but  it  has  been  supposed 
to  be  the  bittern,  or  Ardea  minuta,  a  bird  leaa  common 
in  England  now  than  formerly.  It  makes  a  loud  booming 
noise,  and  frequents  marshy  places.  The  only  other  bird 
which  could  properly  be  meant  would  be  the  night-Jar. 

881  Line  51:  An  indigested  and  deformed  lump.— Ft. 
read: 

To  -wit,  an  indigested  and  deformed  lumpe. 

but  as  Dyce  has  shown,  the  words  to  wit  were  retained 

merely  by  inadvertence  from  The  True  Tragedie,  which 

reads: 

To  wit :  an  vndigest  created  lumpe. 

See  note  210,  supra. 

886.  Line  67:  Down,  down  to  hell;  and  say  I  sent  thee 
thither.— Compsoce  Greene,  Alphonsus  King  of  Arragon, 
ii.  1: 

Go,  pack  thou  hence  unto  the  Stygian  lake. 
And  make  report  unto  thy  traitorous  sire 
How  well  thou  hast  enjoyed  the  diadem : 


And  if  he  ask  thee  who  did  send  thee  down. 
Alphonsus  say,  who  now  must  wear  thy  crown. 

—Works,  p.  999. 

886.  Lines  70-75. -With  this  passage  and  lines  49-64 
supra,  compare  Sir  T.  More's  account,  in  Hall  (p.  843): 
"as  it  is  reported,  his  mother  the  duches  had  mnche  a 
dooe  in  her  trauaill,  that  she  could  not  be  delluered  of 
hym  vncut,  and  that  he  came  into  the  worlde  the  fete 
forwarde,  as  menne  bee  borne  outwarde,  and  as  the  fame 
ranne,  not  vntothed." 

897.  Line  84:  thou  kbbp'st  me  from  the  light.— Y.  1,  F. 
2  read  keept'st,  and  Qq.  keptst.  The  text  is  from  F.  8,  F.  4. 

ACT  V.     SCKNK  7. 

888.  Line  4:  Have  we  mow'd  down  in  TOP  qf  all  their 
pride.— i^.  and  Ff.  read  tops;  but  compare  II.  Heniy  VI. 

L  2.  48,  49: 

To  tumble  down  thy  hus>>and  and  thysdf 
From  to/  of  honour  to  disgrace's  feet : 
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ACT  V.  Scene  7. 


NOTES  TO  KING  HENRY  VI.-PART  III. 


ACT  V.  Scene  7. 


and  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  I.  43: 

lay  competitor 
In  to/ of  all  desi^. 

889.  Linea  5,  7,  &— See  II.  Henry  VI.  notes  6  and  9,  and 
notes  4,  0,  and  7  of  the  present  play,  for  these  Somersets, 
Cliffords,  and  Northumberlands. 

840.  Lines  5,  6: 

renovm'd 
For  hardy  and  undoubted  championg. 
The  same  use  of  the  preposition /or  has  occurred  before, 

iT.  e.  26: 

Yoar  grace  hath  still  been  fanu'd/or  virtaous. 

Compaie  II.  Henry  VI.  i.  8.  182: 

Doth  any  one  accuse  York  Jar  a  traitor? 

For  renoton'd,  which  is  the  reading  of  Qq.,  Ff.  give 
renoufne  or  renown. 

S4L  Line  10:  Uie  two  brave  BEARS,  Warwick  and  Mon- 
tague.—T^Xiere  is  an  allusion  here  to  the  well-lcnown 
badge  of  the  bear  and  the  ragged  staff.  See  II.  Henry 
VI.  Y.  1.  144,  and  note  828  on  that  play. 


848.  Line  18:  Went  aU  afoot  in  tummer^i  soalding 
?ieat.—Went  is  the  participle  as  well  as  the  preterite 
tense  of  the  verb  wend.  Just  as  sent  is  of  tend.  The  par- 
ticipial use  is  uncommon  in  Elizabethan  English,  but  oc- 
curs in  Fairfax,  Godfrey  of  Bulloigne,  book  iil.  stanza  70: 

But  when  he  saw  her  gentle  soul  was  wtHf, 
His  manly  courai^e  to  relent  began. 

The  expression  scalding  heat  finds  a  parallel  in  Carew's 
Coelum  Britannicum: 

to  all  weathers. 
The  chillinsr  frost  and  scaldt$ig  sun,  expose 
Their  equal  face. 

848.  Line  80:  Q.  Eliz.  Thanks,  noble  Clarence;  worthy 
brother,  thanks.— ¥.  1,  F. 2  give  this  line  to  Clarence,  an 
evident  blunder,  as  is  the  correction  "  King"  of  F.  8,  F.  4. 
In  Qq.  it  is  assigned  to  the  queen,  to  whom  it  was  restored 
by  Theobald. 

841  Line  44:  Such  as  BEFIT  the  pleasure  of  the  court  f— 
Qq.  and  Ff.  read  befits  for  befit.    The  text  is  Pope's. 


WORDS   OCCURRING   ONLY  IN   KING  HENRY   VI. 

PART  III. 

XoTE.— The  addition  of  sub.,  adj.,  verb,  adv.  in  brackets  immediately  after  a  word  indicates  that  the  word  is 
used  as  a  substantive,  adjective,  verb,  or  adverb  only  in  the  passage  or  passages  cited. 
The  compound  words  marked  with  an  asterisk  {*)  are  printed  as  two  separate  words  in  F.  1. 


Act  Sc  Line 
Abodements. . .  iv.  7  13 
Alms-deed v.    5      70 


Battle  (verb) . .  ii. 

Bear- whelp....  iiL 

Bemoan li. 

Blood-sucking,  iv. 

Bodge  (verb)  . .  i. 

Bright-shining,  v. 

Brother-Uke...  v. 


Butcherly . 
By-word. . . 


ii. 
ii. 
iU. 
i. 
iU. 
ii. 


ChUdkUler.... 

Clangor. , 

Clear-shining., 

Concubine 

Conditionally. 

Conform 

Contemplate . . 

Crook-back(sub.)|"- 

Crook-back  (adj.)  L 

Bsngerous  (adv.)   i 

Darraign ii. 

I>eck  (of  cards),  v. 
I>elicates  (sub.)  ii. 
Bnimmer It. 


5  74 

2  161 
5  110 
4  22 
4  10 

3  8 


1  105 
5   89 


2  112 
8   18 

1  28 

2  98 
1 
8 
5 
2 
5 
4 


1  11 

2  72 
1  44 
5  51 
7  60 


Kaseful v.  8   6 

Kwy-melting . .     ii.    1    171 


Act  8c  Line 
Effuse  (sub.)...      ii.    6      27 

Enibassade iv.    3     32 

194 
285 


Entail  (verb)..  I    j*    ^ 


*Fair-8hining..  Ii 
Fast-falling....  t 
Fence( = defence),!  v. 

Fiercely il. 

Flail ii. 

Footstool V. 

Forecast v. 

Forlorn  (sub.).,    iii. 

Forslow il. 

Furnace-burning  ii. 

Oentle-hearted  I. 
Great-grown. . .    iv. 

Hardest-timbered  ii. 

Hearten! ii. 

Holding-anchor    v. 

Horizon Iv. 

Hunger-starved     i. 

•Ill-got II. 

Invective* i. 


1  40 

4  162 

1  44 

1  121 


Lade Hi.    2    189 


1  Lucrece,  ass. 
s  Locrece.  Arg.  14. 


Act  8c  Line 

Launds ifl.  1  2 

*Life-time i.  1  171 

LineaUy HI.  8  87 

Luckless ■!  "•  ^  ^^ 

I  V.  6  45 

Magnanimity.,     v.  4  41 

Malcontent(adJ.)-J*^-  ^  ^^ 

(iv.  1  60 

Mirthful V.  7  43 

Miserably i.  3  42 

Mislike  (sub.)       iv.  1  24 

Mlsproud il.  6  7 

Mis-shaped...    Ill  2  170 

Night-crow v.  6  45 

Night-foes iv.  8  22 

Overshine^....     ii.  1  38 

'Parliament-house  I.  1  71 


Persecutor 

*Placker-down 

Poltroon 

Prancing 

Preachment... 
Prejudicial 


V.  6  81 

U.  8  87 

i.  1  62 

ii.  1  24 

L  4  72 


I.    1    144 


s  Tenos  and  Adonf  i,  813. 

4  Used  here  litcrallr-to  shine 
upon.  It  occnra  twice  (Troil.  iii. 
1. 171:  Tit  i.  817)  in  the  wnte  of 
"  to  excel." 

199 


Act  8c.  Line 
Prepare  (sub.>.  Iv.  1  131 
Proud-hearted.,  v.  1  98 
*Puller-down..    Iii.    8    157 

Quenchless^. ..      L    4     28 


27 


Rack  (verb,  of)   jj 

clouds) f 

Railer v.  6  88 

Repass iv.  7  5 

Replant iii.  3  108 

Repurchased.,      v.  7  2 

*Rich-embroidered  ii.  5  44 

Rooked. v.  e  47 

Sad-hearted...      11.  5  128 

Septentrion.. . .       i.  4  136 

•8etter-np ■(  "*  ^  ^ 

Uii.  8  157 

She-wolf I.  4  111 

^^^^^If  <^"°^  }  la  2  156 
= wither)... ) 

Shriver III.  2  108 

Sinew (verb)«..     IL  6  90 

Slth(prep.)....     Ii.  1  106 


8  Lncreoe,  1354. 

e  Used  with  to(reM«r  in  the  nnie 
of"  to  knit."  SinttMd="  haying 
sinewi"  occun  John  r.  7.  88. 
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WORDS  PECULIAR  TO  KING  HENRY  VL— PART  III. 


Act  Se.  Line 

Slaked  (tnui8.X  L  8  29 

Sturdy* L  1  60 

Tearful v.  4  8 

•Thick-grown..  III.  1  1 

Thrasher. IL  1  181 

Top-branch....  v.  2  14 


7  Lacreoe,  1677  (iDtmu.). 

8  Venus  and  Adonia,  Ui. 


Act  8c  Line 

Treacheroualy*    U.  1  72 

*1  rue-anointed   liL  8  29 

Unchanging...      1.  4  116 

TT                        (iii.  8  232 

Undutiful V.  6  88 

Unhoped iii  8  172 


•  Lvoreoe,  Arg.  14. 


Act  Be  Line 

UnUcked iii.    2    161 

Unloving it    2      26 

Unnaturally...  L  1  198 
Unpardonable,  i.  4  106 
Unwares ii.    6     62 


Visard-like., 


I    4    116 


Water-flowing..    It.    8     48 
Water-ttanding    t.    6     40 


AetScLiM 

Weakling  10...      t. 

87 

Well-chosen...     iv. 

7 

Well-meant...    iiL 

67 

WeU-mlnded..     iv. 

27 

Wind-changing     v. 

57 

129 
114 

WlBhful Iii 

14 

Wiap U. 

144 

10  Lucreoe,  IB*. 


ORIGINAL  EMENDATIONS  ADOPTED. 


Note 

48.  I.  1,66:  And  thine,  Lord  Clifford;  TOU  HAVB  both 

vovfd  revenge. 

49.  i  1.  62:  Patienee  iMfor  poUroom,  fob  swh  at  he. 
94.    i  4.  15,  16: 

Richard  cried,  "Charge  I  and  give  no  foot  qf  ground!" 
Edward,  "A  eroton,  or  eUe  a  glorioue  tomb!" 
207.    iii  2.  181:  all  the  look'd-for  ieeue  qf  their  bodiet. 
225.    Ui.  8. 140:  To  Edward,  TIS;  not  to  the  English  king. 
240.    iv.  1.  22,  28: 

ay, 't  were  pity 
To  sunder  them  that  yoke  so  well  together. 
249.    It.  i  124.  126: 

Not  I:  my  thoughts  aim  at  a  further  matter; 
Not  for  the  love  qf  Edward,  but  the  crown  I  stay. 


Note 
261. 


258. 


277. 


291. 


iv.  2.  12:   Welcome,  tweet  darenee;  my  daughter 

shall  be  thine. 
Iv.  8.  41:  Brother  qf  darenee,  WHAT,  art  thou  hers 

toof 
It.  4.  19:  T  is  THIS  that  makes  me  bridle  passion. 
Iv.  7.  77:  Thanks,  brave  Montgomery;— thanks  unto 

you  all. 
iv.  a  81:  And  all  at  once,  once  more,  happy  /are- 

weH 
V.  1.  4,  5: 

Where  is  the  post  that  came  from  Montague  f^ 
How  far  of  is  our  brother  Montaguef 


ORIGINAL  EMENDATIONS  SUGGESTED. 


Note 
54. 
64. 
66. 
80. 


i  L  84:  WHAT!  shall  I  standi 

i  1.  193:  Whom  J  UNNATURAL  shall  disinherit. 

i  1.  106:  Conditional  that  here  thou  take  an  oath. 

i  2.  18:  Giving  the  house  qf  Lancaster  leave  to 

breathe. 

200 


Note 
249. 


296. 


iv  1.  124,  126: 

My  thoughts  aim.  ett  a  further  mark;  /  stay 

Not  for  the  love  qf  Edward,  but  the  crown, 

V.  1.  88:  Henry  is  NOW  my  king,  Warwick  his  tub- 

jeet 
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HENBY  VI. 

CONDENSED     FROM     SHAKESPEARE 
By   CHARLES    KEMBLE. 


INTRODUCTION  BY  F.  A.  MARSHALL. 
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DRAMATIS    PERSONiE. 


^  bis  sons. 


King  Henry  the  Sixth. 

Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  his  son. 

HuHPHRET,  Duke  of  Gloucester. 

Cardinal  Beaufort,  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

Thomas  Beaufort,  Duke  of  Exeter. 

Earl  of  Suffolk,  afterwards  Marquess  and  Duke 

of  Suffolk. 
Richard  Plantagenet,  afterwards  Duke  of  York. 
Edward,  Earl  of  March,  afterwards       ^ 

Edward  IV., 
George,  afterwards  Duke  of  Clarence, 
KioHARD,afterward8  Duke  of  Gloucester,/ 
Edmund  Beaufort,  Duke  of  Somerset. 
Edmund  Beaufort,  Duke  of  Somerset,  his  son. 
Humphrey  Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
Duke  of  Norfolk. 
Thomas  Montague,  Earl  of  Salisbury. 
Richard  Neville,  Earl  of  Salisbury. 
Richard  Neville,  Earl  of  Warwick,  his  son. 
Marquess  of  Montague,  brother  to  the  above. 
Earl  of  Richmond,  a  youth. 

Guards,  Citizens,  Messengers, 


Lord  Clifford. 

Lord  Stafford. 

Sir  John  Somerville. 

Vernon,  of  the  White  Rose  or  York  faction. 

Basset,  of  the  Red  Rose  or  Lancaster  faction. 

Clerk  of  Chatham. 

Jack  Cade,  a  rebel. 

George  Bevis,      n 

John  Holland, 

Dick  the  Butcher, 

Smith  the  Weaver,/ 

SiNKLO,  ) 

„  V  two  Keepers. 

Humphrey,  ) 

1st  Watchman. 

2nd  Watchman. 

1st  Murderer. 

2nd  Murderer. 

Huntsman. 


followers  of  Cade. 


Queen  Margaret. 
Lady   Elizabeth    Grey, 
Edward  IV. 

>,  Watchmen,  Ladies,  &c. 


afterwards  Queen  to 


Scene — Partly  in  England  and  partly  in  France. 


HISTORIC  PERIOD. 
From  1426  to  1471. 
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HENEY  VI-CONDENSED. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  matter  of  this  play  is  taken  fix)m  the 
Three  Parts  of  Henry  VI.  with  the  exception 
of  seven  passages  from  Richard  II.,  amounting 
in  all  to  35  lines,  and  two  passages  from 
Richard  III.,  amounting  in  all  to  58  linea 
Very  few  of  the  lines  in  this  play  are  not  to  be 
found  in  Shakespeare.  Such  lines  we  have 
marked  with  an  asterisk ;  although,  in  many 
cases,  part  of  these  lines  are  either  taken  from 
Shakespeare's  own  words,  or  closely  imitated 
therefrom.  Only  in  two  instances  has  Charles 
Kemble  introduced  words  which  Shakespeare 
has  not  used,  namely,  hitU  (the  verb),  ii.  4.  25, 
and  unfurl^  iii.  5. 192 ;  and  he  has  been  guilty 
of  an  impropriety  in  the  use  of  the  modern 
exclamation  Huzza  (iii.  4.  98);  which,  although 
it  is  the  older  form  of  Hurrah^  is  not  to  be 
foimd,  apparently,  in  any  author  before  Evelyn 
(1665).  Neither  form  of  the  exclamation 
occurs  in  Shakespeare.  Nowhere  has  the 
adaptor  attempted  to  rise  to  such  original 
flights  as  Cibber ;  in  fact  this  condensed  play 
shows  how  much  greater  reverence  was  felt 
for  the  text  of  Shakespeare  in  Charles  Kem- 
ble's  time,  compared  with  that  of  Crowne,  or 
Cibber,  or  even  of  David  Garrick.  It  is  a 
matter  of  some  difficulty  to  identify  all  the 
passages  from  Shakespeare  that  have  been 


brought  into  requisition.  In  those  cases  where 
the  text  has  been  rigidly  adhered  to  we  have 
used  the  expression  "  Taken  from."  In  those 
cases  where  some  words  and  phrases  have  been 
altered,  or  the  sequence  of  the  lines  re-arranged, 
we  have  used  the  expression  "Adapted  from." 
It  has  been  impossible  to  note  all  cases  where 
speeches  have  been  taken  from  one  character 
and  assigned  to  another.  But,  on  the  whole, 
it  will  be  found  easy  for  anyone  interested  in 
the  subject  to  follow  closely  the  mode  in  which 
Charles  Kemble  did  his  work,  and  we  think 
it  will  be  generally  admitted  that,  at  least,  this 
is  a  very  ingenious  piece  of  mosaic ;  evincing 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  Shakespeare,  a  con- 
scientious regard  for  the  integrity  of  his  text 
— as  far  as  the  requirements  of  the  stage 
will  permit — and  a  thorough  sympathy  with 
the  spirit  of  his  work.  It  does  not  appear  that 
this  play  was  ever  published,  or  performed  in 
the  theatre.  Our  text  is  printed  from  the  only 
copy  known,  which  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Henry  Irving;  the  MS.  portion  being  in  Charles 
Kemble's  own  handwriting.  The  account  of 
two  other  acting  versions  of  Henry  VI.,  both 
of  which  were  represented  on  the  stage,  will 
be  found  in  the  Introduction  to  Part  II.  and 
Part  III.  of  Henry  VI. 
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HENEY    VI. 

A    TRAGEDY    IN    FIVE    ACTS. 

CONDENSED   FROM   SHAKESPEARE,    AND   ARRANGED  FOR   THE   STAGE 
By    CHARLES    KEMBLE. 


«%  The  Lvnet  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  those  interpolated  by  Keinble. 


ACT  I. 


^  [Scene  I.]     The  Temple  Garden  in  London, 

[A  clamour  within.'] 

Enter  Richard  Plantaoenet,  Salisbury, 
Warwick,  Somerset,  Clifford,  Vernon, 
Basset,  Lordsy  LawyerSy  and  Attendants. 

Plan.  Great  lords,  and  gentlemen,   what 
means  this  silence? 
Dare  no  man  answer  in  a  case  of  truth? 
Clif.  Within  the  Temple  hall  we  were  too 

loud; 
he  garden  here  is  more  convenient. 
Plan.  Then  say  at  once  if  I  maintained  the 
truth; 
Or,  else,*  was  wrangling  Somerset  in  the  error? 
Clif.  Faith,  I  have  been  a  truant  in  the  law; 
And  never  yet  could  frame  my  will  to  it; 
And,  therefore,  frame  the  law  unto  my  will 
Som.  Judge  you,  my  lord  of  Warwick,  then 
between  us.  lo 

War.  Between  two  hawks,  which  flies  the 
higher  pitch, 
Between  two  horses,  which  doth  bear  him 

best. 
Between  two  blades,  which  bears  the  better 

temper, 
Between  two  girls,  which  hath  the  merriest 
eye. 


1  This  scene  is  taken  mainly  from  I.  Henry  VI.  ii.  4. 
3  Or,  else,  or  in  other  words. 


I  have,  perhaps,  some  shallow  spirit  of  judg- 
ment; 
But  in  these  nice  sharp  quillets^  of  the  law. 
Good  faith,  I  am  no  wiser  than  a  daw. 
Pldn.  Tut,  tut,  here  is  a  mannerly  forbear- 
ance: 
Since  you  are  tongue- t^d  and  so  loth  to  speak. 
In  dumb  significants^  proclaim  your  thoughts: 
Let  him,  that  is  a  true-bom  gentleman,        21 
And  stands  upon  the  honour  of  his  birth. 
If  he  suppose  that  I  have  pleaded  truth. 
From  oflf  this  briar  pluck  a  white  rose  with 
me. 
Som^  Let  him  that  is  no  coward,  nor  no 
flatterer. 
But  dare  maintain  the  party*  of  the  truth. 
Pluck  a  red  rose  from  off  this  thorn  with  me. 
War.  I  love  no  colours;  and  without  all 
colour 
Of  base  insinuating  flattery, 
I  pluck  this  white  rose,  with  Plantagenet.    so 
Clif.  I  pluck  this  red  rose,  with  young 
Somerset; 
And  say  withal,  I  think  he  held  the  right 
Sal.  Stay,  lords  and  gentlemen;  and  pluck 
no  more. 
Till  you  conclude — that  he,  upon  whose  side 
The  fewest  roses  are  crop'd  from  the  tree. 
Shall  yield  the  other  in  the  right  opinion. 

*  Qui22eto,  subtleties. 

4  Significants,  mute  indications  or  signs. 

»  Party,  side. 
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ACT  I.  Scene  1. 


HENRY  VL— CONDENSED. 


ACT  I.  Scene  I. 


Som.  My  lord  of  Salisbury,  it  is  well  ob- 
jected; 
If  I  have  fewest,  I  subscribe  in  silence. 
Plan.  And  I. 

Sal.  Then,  for  the  truth  and  plainness  of 
the  case,  40 

I  pluck  this  pale  and  maiden  blossom  here, 
Giving  my  verdict  on  the  white  rose  side. 
Som.  Prick  not  your  finger  as  you  pluck  it 
oflf; 
Lest,  bleeding,  you  do  paint  the  white  rose 

red, 
And  fall  on  my  side  so  against  your  wilL 

Sal.  If  I,  my  lord,  for  my  opinion  bleed, 
Opinion  shall  be  surgeon  to  my  hurt, 
And  keep  me  on  the  side  where  still  I  am. 
Scmi.  Well,  well,  come  on:  Who  else? 
Law.  Unless  my  study  and  my  books  be 
false,  ^ 

The  argument  you  held,  was  wrong  in  you; 

[To  Somerset. 
In  sign  whereof,  I  pluck  a  white  rose  too. 
[  Vernon,  Basset,  and  all  the  persons  present 
chtise  t/ieir  roses,  but  much  the  greater 
part  white  ones. 
Plan.  Good  Vernon,  I  am  bound  to  you, 
and  all. 
That  you  on  my  behalf  would  pluck  a  flower. 
[They  shout  and  wave  t/ieir  white  roses. 
Now,  Somerset,  where  is  your  argument? 

Som.  Here,  in  my  scabbard,  meditating  that 
Shall  dye  your  white  rose  in  a  bloody  red. 
Plan.  Mean  time,  your  cheeks  do  counter- 
feit our  roses; 
For  pale  they  look  with  fear,  as  witnessing 
The  truth  on  our  side. 

Som.  No,  Plantagenet,  60 

'T  is  not  for  fear;  but  anger — that  thy  cheeks 
Blush  for  pure  shame,  to  counterfeit  our  roses; 
And  yet  thy  tongue  will  not  confess  thy  error. 
Plan.  Hath  not  thy  rose  a  canker,  Somer- 
set? 
Som.  Hath  not  thy  rose  a  thorn,  Planta- 
genet? 
Plan.  Ay,  sharp  and  piercing,  to  maintain 
his  truth; 
Whiles  thy  consuming  canker  eats  his  false- 
hood. 
Som^  Well,  I'll  find  friends  to  wear  my 
bleeding  roses, 
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That  shall  maintain  what  I  have  said  is  true, 
Where  false  Plantagenet  dare  not  be  seen.    70 
Plan.  Now,  by  this  maiden  blossom  in  my 
hand, 
I  scorn  thee  and  thy  fashion,  peevish  boy. 
Clif.  Turn  not  thy  scorns  this  way,  Planta- 
genet. 
Plan.  Proud  sir,  I  will;  and  scorn  both 

him  and  thee. 
Som.  Away,  away, 
We  grace  the  yeoman,  by  conversing  with  him. 
War.  Now,  by  Heaven's  will,  thou  wrong'st 
him,  Somerset; 
His  grandfather  was  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence, 
Third  son  to  the  third  Edward  King  of  Eng- 
land; 79 
Spring  crestless  yeomen^  from  so  deep  a  root  ? 
Pla)i.  He  bears  him  on  the  place's  privilege, 
Or  durst  not,  for  his  craven  heart,  say  thus. 
Som.  By  him  that  made  me,  I  '11  maintain 
my  words 
On  any  plot  of  ground  in  Christendom: 
Was  not  thy  father,  Richard,  Earl  of  Cam- 
bridge, 
For  treason  executed  in  our  late  king's  days? 
And,  by  his  treason,  stand'st  not  thou  attainted, 
Corrupted,  and  exempt ^  from  ancient  gentry? 
Plan.  My  father  wasattached,^  not  attainted; 
Condemn'd  to  die  for  treason,  but  no  traitor; 
And  that  I  '11  prove  on  better  men  that  Som- 
erset,                                                            91 
Were  growing  time  once  ripen'd  to  my  will. 
I  '11  note  you  in  my  book  of  memory. 
To  scourge  you  for  this  apprehensiop:* 
Look  to  it  well,  and  say  you  are  well  wam'd. 
Som.  Ay,  thou  shalt  find  us  ready  for  thee 
still; 
And  know  us  by  these  colours  for  thy  foes. 
Clif.  Gk)  forward  and  be  chok'd  with  thy  am- 
bition ! 
And  so  farewell,  until  I  meet  thee  next 
Som.  Have  with  you,  sir. — Farewell  ambi- 
tious Richard.                                           lOO 
[Exit,  followed  by  Clifford  and  the  Bed  Boses. 
Plan.  How  I  am  braVd  and  must  perforce 
endure  it ! 


1  CrettlesB  yeomen,  yeomen  who  hare  no  right  to  a  coat 
of  arms. 
«  Exempt,  excluded.  «  Attached,  arrested. 

*  Apprehe^xsUm,  opinion. 
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ACT  I.  SoeiM  1. 


HENRY  VI.— CONDENSED. 


ACT  I.  Scene  3. 


Enter  Mes^enger,^ 

Mess.    Plantagenet,  it  is  the  king's   high 

will  *  iw 

That  you  forthwith  repair  to  the  parliament* 

Call'd  for  the  truce  of  Winchester  and  Gloster. 

Plan,  I  wait  upon  his  grace.* 

[Erit  Messenger, 
War.  Be  of  good  heart;* 
This  blot,  that  they  object  against  your  hotise, 
Never  again  shall  stir  your  princely  blood;* 
For,  if  thou  be  not  now  created  York, 
I  will  not  live  to  be  accounted  Warwick,     no 
What  says  my  father  Salisbury?* 

Sal.  As  my  son.* 

Already  have  I  spoke  in  his  behalf,* 
And  here  I  sWear,  if  words  lack  power  to 

move,* 
I'll  move  them  with  my  sword  to  do  thee 

right,* 
In  spite  of  Somerset  and  his  red  rose.* 
Plan,  And,  by  my  soul,  this  pale  and  angry 
flower 
Will  I  for  ever  and  my  faction  wear. 
Until  it  wither  with  me  to  my  grave, 
Or  flourish  to  the  height  of  my  degree: 
And  here  I  prophesy — this  brawl  to  day     120 
Grown  to  this  quarrel,  in  the  Temple  Garden 
Shall  send    between   the  red  rose  and  the 

white 
A  thousand  souls  to  death  and  deadly  night 

[Exeunt, 

1  Scene  II.     The  Court, 

Enter  Vernon,  and  Basset. 

Ver,  Now,  sir,  to  you,  that  were  so  hot  but 
now, 
Disgracing  of  these  colours  that  I  wear 
In  honour  of  my  noble  Lord  Plantagenet — 
Dar'st  thou  maintain  the  former  words  thou 
spak'st? 
Bos.  Yes,  sir;  as  well  as  you  dare  patron- 
age* 
The  envious  barking  of  your  saucy  tongue 
Against  my  lord,  the  Duke  of  Somerset 
Ver.  Sirrah,  thy  lord  I  honour  as  he  is. 


1  This  scene  is  Uken  from  I.  Henry  VI.  iii.  4.  28-46. 
s  Patronage,  make  good. 


Bos.  Why,  what  is  he?  as  good  a  man  as 

Richard.  9 

Ver.  Hark  ye;  not  so:  in  witness,  take  ye 

that  [Strikes  hinu 

Bos.  Villain,  thou  knoVst  the  law  of  arms 

is  such. 

That,  whoso  draws  a  sword,  'tis  present  death; 

Or  else  this  blow  should  broach  thy  dearest 

blood. 
But  I'll  unto  his  majesty,  and  crave 
I  may  have  liberty  to  venge  this  wrong; 
When  thou  shalt  see,  I'll  meet  thee  to  thy 
cost 
Ver.  Well,  miscreant,  I  '11  be  there  as  soon 
as  you;  17 

And,  after,  meet  you  sooner  than  you  would. 
[Exeunt  Vernon  and  Basset. 

3  Scene  III.     The  Parliament,    Flourish. 

Kino  Henry,  Gloster,  Winchester,  Exe- 
ter, Somerset,  Clifford,  Buckingham, 
Lords  and  attenda)Us. 

Win.  Com'st  thou  with  deep  premeditated 
lines, 
With  written  pamphlets  studiously  devis'd  ? 
Humphrey  of  Gloucester,  if  thou  canst  accuse, 
Do  it  without  invention,  suddenly. 
Glo.  Presumptuous  Winchester! 
Think  not,  although  in  writing  I  preferr'd* 
The  manner  of  thy  vile  outrageous  crimes, 
That  therefore  I  have  forg'd,  or  am  not  able 
Verbatim  to  rehearse  the  method  of  my  pen: 
No,  prelate;  such  is  thy  audacious  wicked- 
ness, ^  10 
Thy  lewd,  pestiferous,  and  dissentious  pranks, 
As*  very  infants  prattle  of  thy  pride. 

Win,  Gloster,  I  do  defy  thee. — Lords,  voucl:- 
safe 
To  give  me  hearing  what  I  shall  reply; 
And  he  shall  know,  I  am  as  good — 

Glo.  As  good! 

Thou  bastard  of  my  grandfather  f 

Win,  Ay,  lordly  sir;  for  what  are  you,  I 
pray. 
But  one  imperious  in  another's  throne? 

»  Lines  1-71  adapted  from  I.  Henry  VI.  ill.  1. 
*  Prtferr'd,  i.e.  "  as  a  charge  against  thee." 
6  As = that. 
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ACT  I.  Boene  8. 


HENRY  VI.~CX)NDENSED. 


ACT  I.  SoMM  8. 


Olo,    What?     Am  I  not  protector,  eaucy 
priest?  19 

Win,  Thou  art  a  most  usurping  proditor/ 
And  not  protector  of  the  king  or  reahn. 

King.  Uncles  of  Gloster,  and  of  Winchester, 
The  special  watchmen  of  our  English  weal; 
I  would  prevail,  if  prayers  might  prevail, 
To  join  your  hearts  in  love  and  amity. 
Who  should  be  pitiful,  if  you  be  not? 
Or  who  should  study  to  prefer  a  peace. 
If  holy  churchmen  take  delight  in  broils? 
Clif.  My  lord  protector,  yield; — yield,  Win- 
chester;— 
Except  you  mean,  with  obstinate  repulse,     30 
To  slay  your  sovereign,  and  destroy  the  realm. 
Win.  He  shall  submit,  or  I  will  never  yield. 
Qlo,  Compassion  on  the  king   commands 
me  stoop; 
Here,  Winchester,  I  offer  thee  my  hand. 
King,  Fie,  uncle  Beaufort!    I  have  heard 
you  preach, 
That  malice  was  a  great  and  grievous  sin: 
And  will  not  you  maintain  the  thing  you 
teach? 
Win,  Well,  Duke  of  Gloster,  I  will  yield  to 
thee; 
Love  for  thy  love,  and  hand  for  hand  I  give. 
Olo,  [AMel  Ay;  but,  I  fear  me,  with  a 
hollow  heart —  40 

See  here,   my  friends  and  loving  country- 
men; 
This  token  serveth  for  a  flag  of  truce, 
Betwixt  ourselves,  and  all  our  followers: 
So  help  me  Heaven,  as  I  dissemble  nott 
Win.  [Aside]  So  help  me  Heaven,  as  I  in- 
tend it  not ! 
Tliy  heart's  blood  I  will  have  for  this  day's  work. 
[Gloster  goes  to  the  King's  R,  U.    The 
Cardinal  to  his  left. 
King.  O  loving  imcle,  kind  duke  of  Gloster, 
How  joyful  am  I  made  by  this  contract! — 

Enter  Warwick,  Salisbury,  and  Richard 
Plantagknet. 

War.  Accept  this  scroU,  most  gracious  sov- 
ereign. 
Which  in  the  right  of  Richard  Plantagenet  50 
We  do  exhibit  to  your  majesty. 

1  Proditor,  traitor. 
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Glo.  Well  urg'd,  my  lord  of  Warwick; — for, 
sweet  prince,  52 

You  have  great  reason  to  do  Richard  right: 
Especially  for  those  occasions 
At  Eltham  Place  I  told*  your  majesty. 
King,  And  those  occasions,  uncle,  were  of 
force: 
Therefore,  my  loving  lords,  our  pleasure  is, 
That  Richard  be  restored  to  his  blood. 

War,  So  shall  his  father's  wrongs  be  recom- 

pens'd. 
King,  If  Richard  will  be  true,  not  that 
alone,  ao 

But  all  the  whole  inheritance  I  give, 
That  doth  belong  unto  the  house  of  York, 
From  whence  you  spring  by  lineal  descent 
Flan,    Thy  himible   servant  vows  obedi- 
ence. 
And  humble  service,  till  the  point  of  deatiL 
King.  Stoop  then,  and  set  your  knee  against 
my  foot; 
And,  in  reguerdon^  of  that  duty  done. 
Rise,  Richard,  like  a  true  Plantagenet; 
And  rise  created  princely  Duke  of  York. 
War,  Welcome,  high  prince,  the  mighty 
Duke  of  York!  70 

Som,  [Aside]  Perish,  base  prince,  ignoble 
Duke  of  York! 

*  Enter  Vernon  and  Basset. 

Ver,  Grant  me  the  combat,  gracious  sover- 
eign! 
Bos.  And  me,  my  lord,  grant  me  the  com- 
bat too! 
Fork,  This  is  my  servant;  hear  him,  noble 

prince! 
Som,  And  this  is  mine;  sweet  Henry,  fa- 
vour him! 
K,  Hen,  Be  patient,  lords,  and  give  th«n 
leave  to  speak, — 
What  is  the  wrong  whereof  you  both  com- 
plain? 
Bas,  This  fellow  here,  with  envious  carp- 
ing tongue, 
Upbraided  me  about  the  rose  I  wear; 
Saying — the  sanguine  colour  of  the  leaves    so 
Did  represent  my  master's  blushing  cheeks, 

*  I  told,  i.e.  of  which  I  told, 
s  Reguerdan,  reward. 

*  Lines  72-114  taken  from  L  Henry  VI.  It.  1. 
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ACT  I.  8oen0  S. 


HENRY  VL— CJONDENSED. 


ACT  I.  Scene  4. 


When  stubbornly  he  did  repugn^  the  truth, 
About  a  certain  question  in  the  law  83 

Argu'd  betwixt  Plantagenet  and  him; 
With  other  vile  and  ignominious  terms: 
In  confutation  of  which  rude  reproach, 
I  crave  the  benefit  of  law  of  arms. 

Ver,  Know,  my  dread  lord,  I  was  provoked 

by  him; 

And  he  first  took  exceptions,  at  this  badge,  89 

Pronouncing — ^that  the  paleness  of  this  flower 

Bewray'd*  the  faintness  of  my  master's  heart 

York.  Will  not  this  malice,  Somerset,  be  left? 

Som.  Your  private  grudge,  my  lord  of  York, 
will  out. 
Though  ne'er  so  cunningly  you  smother  it. 

K.  Hen.  Good  Lord!  what  madness  rules  in 
brain-sick  men, 
When  for  so  slight  and  frivolous  a  cause, 
Such  factious  emulations  shall  arise! — 
Good  cousins  both,  of  York  and  Somerset, 
Quiet  yourselves,  I  pray,  and  be  at  peace. 

York.  Let  this  dissension  first  be  try'd  by 
fight,  100 

And  then  your  highness  shall  command  a 
peace. 

Soto,  The  quarrel  toucheth  none  but  us  alone ; 
Betwixt  ourselves  let  us  decide  it  then. 

York.  There  is  my  pledge;  accept  it,  So- 
merset 

Ver.  Nay,  let  it  rest  where  it  began  at  first 

B<is,  Confirm  it  so,  mine  honourable  lord. 

Glo.  Confirm  it  so?    Confoimded  be  your 
strife! 
And  perish  ye,  with  your  audacious  prate! 
Presumptuous  vassals!  are  you  not  asham'd, 
With  this  immodest  clamorous  outrage        no 
To  trouble  and  disturb  the  king  and  us? — 
And  you,  my  lords, — methinks  you  do  not  well 
To  bear  with  their  perverse  objections; 
Let  me  persuade  you  take  a  better  course. 

'  Scene  IV.     Flourish. 

Enter  Suffolk,  Margaret,  Lord$^  Ladies^ 

and  Attoidants, 
Suf.  As  by  your  high  imperial  majesty 
I  had  in  charge  at  my  depart  for  France, 


>  Reptign,  resist,  oppose.  •  Bexcray'd,  betrayed. 

>  Lines  1-57  taken  from  II.  Henry  VI.  L  L 

VOL.  II. 


To  marry  Princess  Margaret  for  your  grace; 
So,  in  the  famous  ancient  city.  Tours, 
In  presence  of  the  Kings  of  France  and  Sicil, 
I  have  perform'd  my  task,  and  was  espous'd: 
And  humbly  now  upon  my  bended  knee. 
In  sight  of  England  and  her  lordly  peers. 
Deliver  up  my  title  in  the  queen 
To  your  most  gracious  hand,  lo 

The  happiest  gift  that  ever  marquis  gave, 
The  fairest  queen  that  ever  king  received. 
King.  Suffolk,  arise. — Welcome,  Queen  Mar- 
garet: [Kisses  her. 
0  Thou,  that  lend'st  me  life, 
Lend  me  a  heart  replete  with  thankfulness! 
For  thou  hast  given  me,  in  this  beauteous 

face, 
A  world  of  earthly  blessings  to  my  soul. 
If  sympathy  of  love  unite  our  thoughts. 
Queen.  Great  King  of  England,  and  my 

gracious  lord. 
The  mutual  conference  that  my  mind  hath 

had —  20 

By  day,  by  ni^t;  waking,  and  in  my  dreams; 
With  you  mine  alder-liefest*  sovereign. 
Makes  me  the  bolder  to  salute  my  king 
With  ruder  terms;  such  as  my  wit  affords. 
And  over- joy  of  heart  doth  minister. 

King.  Her  sight  did  ravish:  but  her  grace 

in  speech, 
Makes  me,  from  wondering,  fall  to  weeping 

joys; 
Such  is  the  fulness  of  my  heart's  content — 
Lords,  with  one  cheerful  voice  welcome  my 

love.  29 

AU.  Long  hve  Queen  Margaret! 
Qxieen.  We  thank  you  all.  [Flourish. 

iSuf.  My  lord  protector,  so  it  please  your 

grace, 
Here  are  the  articles  of  contracted  peace, 
Between  our  sovereign  and  the  French  king 

Charlea 
Glo.  [reads].  It  is  agreed  between  the  French 
king  Charles,  and  Henry  King  of  England,  that 
Henry  shall  espouse  the  Lady  Maiigaret,  daughter  to 
Reignier  King  of  Naples,  Sicilia,  and  Jerusalem;  and 
crown  her  Queen  of  England,  ere  the  thirtieth  of  May 
next  ensuing.  Item,  that  the  duchies  of  Anjou  and 
of  Maine  shall  be  released  and  delivered  to  the  king 
her  fa—  [Lets  the  paper  fall. 


*  AUUr-lit/eMt,  dearest  of  alL 
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ACT  I.  Scene  4. 


HENRY  VI.~CONDENSED. 


ACT  I.  Scene  4. 


King.  Uncle,  how  now? 

Olo,  Pardon  me,  gracious  lord; 

Some  sudden  qualm  hath  struck  me  to  the 

heart,  43 

And  dimm'd  mine  eyes,  that  I  can  read  no 

further. 

King,  Uncle  of  Winchester,  I  pray,  read  on. 

Car.  \reads\,  The  duchies  of  Anjou  and  Maine 
shall  be  released  and  delivered  to  the  king  her  fa- 
ther; and  she  sent  over  of  the  King  of  England's  own 
proper  cost  and  charges,  without  having  any  dowry. 

King.  They  please  us  well.     Lord  marquis, 

bow  thy  knee;  so 

We  here  create  thee  the  first  duke  of  Suffolk. 

Thanks,  uncle  Winchester,  Gloster,  York,  and 

Buckingham, 
Somerset,  Salisbury,  and  Warwick; 
We  thank  you  all  for  this  great  favour  done. 
In  entertainment  to  my  princely  queen. 
Come,  let  us  in;  and  with  all  speed  provide 
To  see  her  coronation  be  perform'd. 
And  now,  my  lords,  once  more  I  beg  of  you* 
Let  me  be  umpire  in  your  doubtful  strife. 
I  see  no  reason,  if  I  wear  this  rose,  60 

[Takes  Somerset s  rose. 
That  anyone  should  therefore  be  suspicious 
I  more  incline  to  Somerset  than  York — 
Both  are  my  kinsmen,  and  I  love  them  both; 
And  let  us  still  continue  peace  and  love. 

[Exeunt  Henry,  Margaret,  Exeter,  Suffolk, 
Clifford,  and  their  Attendants. 
^  York.  Well  spoken,  Henry!* — yet  I  like 
it  not 
In  that  he  wears  the  badge  of  Somerset. 
*  Qlo.  Brave  peers  of  England,  pillars  of  the 
state. 
To  you  Duke  Humphrey  must  unload  his 

grief. 
Your  grief,  the  common  grief    of   all   the 

land. 
Whatl  did  my  brother  Henry  spend  his  youth. 
His  valour,  coin,  and  people,  in  the  wars?    71 
To  conquer  France,  his  true  inheritance? 
Have  you  yourselves,  Somerset,  Buckingham, 
Brave  York,  and  Salisbury,  victorious  War- 
wick, 
Received  deep  scars  in  France  and  Normandy, 


1  Lines  Bd-M  from  I.  Henry  VI.  Iv.  1.  161-155;  176, 177. 
s  Lines  67-105, 111-188  from  IL  Henry  YI.  L  1. 
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That  France  and  Frenchmen  might  be  kept  in 

awe? 
And  shall  these  labours,  and  these  honours, 

die? 
Shall  Henry's  conquest,  Bedford's  vigilance, 
Your  deeds  of  war,  and  all  our  counsel,  die? 

0  peers  of  England,  shameful  is  this  league! 
Fatal  this  marriage!  cancelling  your  fame;  so 
Blotting  your  names  from  books  of  memory; 
Bazing  the  characters  of  your  renown; 
Reversing  monuments  of  conquered  France; 
Undoing  all,  as  all  had  never  been! 

Sal.  Suffolk  has  dimm'd  the  honour  of  our 
isle;* 
These  counties  were  the  keys  of  Normandy: — 
But  wherefore  weeps  Warwick,  my  valiant 
son? 
War.  For  grief  that  they  are  past  recovery: 
For,  were  there  hope  to  conquer  them  again, 
My  sword  should  shed  hot  blood,  mine  eyes 
no  tears.  M 

Anjou  and  Maine!  myself  did  win  them  both; 
Those  provinces  these  arms  of  mine  did  con- 
quer: 
And  are  the  cities,  that  I  got  with  wounds, 
Delivered  up  again  with  peaceful  words? 
Glo.  A  proper  jest! — and  never  heard  before. 
War.  France  should  have  torn  and  rent  my 
very  heart. 
Before  1  would  have  yielded  to  this  league. 

1  never  read  but  England's  kings  have  had 
Large  sums  of  gold  and  dowries,  with  their 

wives: 
And  our  King  Henry  gives  away  his  own,  lOO 
To  match  with  her  that  brings  no  vantagea 
Glo.  Would  she  had  staid  in  France,  and 

starv'd  in  France, 
Before  that  England's  king  had  ever  stoop'd* 
To  match  himself  unto  a  dowerless  wife,* 
Car.  My  lord  of  Gloster,  now  you  grow  too 

hot; 
'A  dower,  my  lords!— disgrace  not  so  your  king 
That  he  should  be  so  abject,  base  and  poor 
To  chuse  for  wealth,  and  not  for  perfect  love; 
Henry  is  able  to  enrich  his  queen. 
And  not  to  seek  a  queen  to  make  him  rich,  no 
Olo.  My  lord  of  Winchester,  I  know  your 

mind; 

«  LInea  106-110  from  L  Henry  VI.  v.  6.  48-52. 
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HENRY  VL— CONDENSED. 


ACT  I.  Scene  4. 


Tis  not  my  speeches  that  you  do  mislike,     112 
But  *t  is  my  presence  that  doth  trouble  you. 
Bancour  will  out:  proud  prelate,  in  thy  face 
I  see  thy  fury:  if  I  longer  stay, 
We  shall  begin  our  ancient  bickerings. — 
Farewell,  my  lords;  and  say,  when  I  am  gone, 
I  prophesy'd — France  will  be  lost  ere  long. 

[Ejnt, 
Car,  So — there  goes  our  protector  in  a  rage. 
T  is  known  to  you,  he  is  mine  enemy,         120 
Nay,  more,  an  enemy  unto  you  all; 
And  no  great  friend,  I  fear  me,  to  the  king. 
Consider,  lords — he  is  the  next  of  blood. 
And  heir  apparent  to  the  English  crown; 
Kad  Henry  got  an  empire  by  his  marriage. 
There 's  reason  he  should  be  displeas'd  at  it 
Look  to  it,  lords;  let  not  his  smoothing  words 
Bewitch  your  hearts;  be  wise  and  circumspect. 
What  though  the  common  people  favour  him. 
Calling  him — "  Humphrey,  the  good  Duke  of 
Gloucester;"  130 

Clapping  their  hands,  and  cr3ring  with  loud 

voice — 
"  Heaven  long  preserve  the  good  Duke  Hum- 
phrey!" 
I  fear  me,  loi*ds,  for  all  this  flattering  gloss, 
He  will  be  found  a  dangerous  protector. 

[Ejnt  cardinal. 
Buck.  Why  should  he  then  protect  our  sove- 
reign, 
He  being  of  age  to  govern  of  himself? — 
Cousin  of  Somerset,  join  you  with  me. 
And  all  together — with  the  Duke  of  Suffolk — 
We  'U  quickly  hoise'  Duke  Humphrey  from  his 
seat 
Som,  Though  Humphrey's  pride,  140 

And  greatness  of  his  place  be  grief  to  ua. 
Yet  let  us  watch  the  haughty  cardinal; 
His  insolence  is  more  intolerable 
Than  all  the  princes  in  the  land  beside: 
If  Gloucester  be  displaced,  he  *11  be  protector. 

BiuJc.  Thou  or  I,  Somerset,  will  be  protector. 
Despite  Duke  Humphrey,  or  the  cardinal 

[Exeunt  Buckitigham  and  Somerset. 
Sal.  Pride  went  before,  ambition  follows 
him. 
While  these  do  labour  for  their  own  prefer- 
ment, 

1  J7otM,  hoist,  heftve. 


Behoves  it  us  to  labour  for  the  realm.  i50 

I  never  saw  but  Humphrey  Duke  of  Gloster 
Did  bear  him  like  a  noble  gentleman. 
Warwick,  my  son,  the  comfort  of  my  age  I 
Thy  deeds,  thy  plainness,  and  thy  house-keep- 
ing,' 
Hath  won  the  greatest  favour  of  the  commons, 
Excepting  none  but  good  Duke  Humphrey: 
And  York  thou  art  fear'd,  and  honour'd,  of 

the  people: — 
Join  we  together,  for  the  public  good; 
In  what  we  can,  to  bridle  and  suppress 
The  pride  of  Suffolk,  and  the  cardinal,         I60 
With  Somerset's  and  Buckingham's  ambition; 
And,  as  we  may,  cherish  Duke  Humphrey's 

deeds. 
While  they  do  tend  the  profit  of  our  country. 
War.  So  Heaven  help  Warwick,  as  he  loves 

the  realm. 
And  common  profit  of  his  native  land  I 

York.  [Aside]  And  so  says  York,  for  he  hath 

greatest  cause.^ 

[Exeunt  Salisbury  and  Wanrick. 
York.  Anjou  and  Maine,  both  given  unto 

the  French ! 
Cold  news  for  me;  for  I  had  hope  of  France, 
Even  as  I  have  of  fertile  England's  soiL 
A  day  will  come  when  York  shall  claim  the 

crown;  170 

For  that 's  the  golden  mark  I  seek  to  hit: 
Let  me  be  still  awhile,  till  time  do  serve: 
And  watch  and  wake,  when  others  be  asleep. 
To  pry  into  the  secrets  of  the  state; 
Till  Henry,  surfeiting  in  joys  of  love. 
With  his  new  bride,  and  England's  dear-bought 

queen. 
And  Humphrey  with  the  peers  be  fall'n  at 

jars: 
Then  will  I  raise  aloft  the  milk-white  rose, 
With  whose  sweet  smell  the  air  shall  be  per- 

fum'd; 
And  in  my  standard  bear  the  arms  of  York,  iso 
To  grapple  with  the  house  of  Lancaster; 
And,  force  perforce,  I  '11  make  him  yield  the 

crown. 
Whose  feeble  rule  hath  puU'd  fair  England 

down.  [Exit. 

*  House-keeping,  ie.  hoipitality. 

*  In  the  MS.  there  is  a  note,  '*  Leave  room  here  for  ten 
lines  to  be  introduced,"  bat  they  were  not  inserted. 
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ACT  11.  8ocn«  1. 


HENRY  VL— CONDENSED. 


ACT  II.  Soene  1. 


ACT    II. 


*  Scene  1.     An  Apartment  in  the  Palace. 

Elder  Bkvis  and  Holland,  and  four 
Petitioner$, 

Bev,  My  masters,  let  'a  stand  close;  my  lord 
protector  will  come  this  way  by  and  by,  and 
then  we  may  deliver  our  supplications  in  the 
quiU.« 

Hoi,  Marry,  the  Lord  protect  him,  for  he 's 
a  good  man !    Heaven  bless  him ! 

Enter  Suffolk  and  Queen  and  Attendants, 

Bev,  Here  a*  comes,  methinks,  and  the  queen 
with  him:  I  'U  be  the  first,  sure. 

Hoi,  Come  back,  fool;  this  is  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  and  not  my  lord  protector.  lo 

Suf.  How  now,  fellow  I  wouldst  anything 
with  me  ? 

Bev.  I  pray,  my  lord,  pardon  me !  I  took  ye 
for  my  lord  protector. 

Queen.  [Readviff]  "For  my  Lord  Protector!" 
Are  your  supplications  to  his  lordship?  Let 
me  see  them:  what  is  thine? 

Bev,  Mine  is,  an 't  please  your  grace,  against 
John  Goodman,  my  lord  cardinal's  man,  for 
keeping  my  house,  and  lands,  and  wife,  and 
all,  from  me.  21 

Suf.  Thy  wife  too?  that  is  some  wrong,  in- 
deed. What 's  yours  ?  What 's  here  ?  [Reads] 
''Against  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  for  eDclosing  the 
commons  of  Melford."— How  now,  sir  knave ! 

Hd.  Alas,  sir,  I  am  but  a  poor  petitioner  of 
oiu*  whole  township. 

Suf.  Base  cullions,'  you  that  love  to  be  pro- 
tected 
Under  the  wings  of  our  protector's  grace. 
Begin  your  suits  anew,  and  sue  to  him.         so 
Away,  away  I  [Tears  the  petitions. 

AU.  Come  let's  be  gone. 

[Attoidants  drive  off  the  Petitioners. 


I  This  icene  is  token  from  II.  Henry  VI.  i.  8.  Bevii  and 
UoUand,  two  of  Jack  Cade's  followers,  aae  introdueed 
among  the  Petitioners. 

*  In  the  quUl^  ue.  in  A  )>ody.       *  CuUums,  wretches. 
S12 


40 


to 


Queen.  My  lord  of  Suffolk,  say,  is  this  the 

guise,  3S 

Is  this  the  fashion  in  the  court  ol  England  ? 
Is  this  the  government  of  Britain's  isle. 
And  this  the  royalty  of  Albion's  king? 
What  I  shall  King  Henry  be  a  pupil  still 
Under  the  surly  Gloeter's  governance? 
Am  I  a  queen  in  title  and  in  style. 
And  must  be  made  a  subject  to  a  duke? 
I  thought.  King  Henry  was  indeed  a  king;* 
But  all  his  mind  is  bent  to  holiness. 
I  would  the  college  of  the  cardinals 
Would  choose  him  pope,  and  carry  him 

Borne, 
And  set  the  triple  crown  upon  his  head; 
That  were  a  state  fit  for  his  holiness. 

Suf  Madam,  be  patient:  as  I  was  cause 
Your  hi^nesB  came  to  England;  so  will  I 
In  England  work  your  grace's  full  content 
Queen.  Beside  the  haug^t  protector,  have  we 

Beaufort  so 

The  imperious  churchman,  Somerset,  Back- 

ingham, 
And  grumbling  York:  and  not  the  least  of 

these 
But  can  do  more  in  England  than  the  king. 
Suf  And  he  of  these,  that  can  do  most  of 

all. 
Cannot  do  more  in  England  than  the  Nevik. 
Qtteen.  Not  all  these  lords  do  vex  me  half 

so  much. 
As  that  proud  dame,  the  lord  protector's  wife. 
She  sweeps  it  throu^  the  court  with  troops 

of  ladies, 
More  like  an  empress  than  Duke  Humphrey's 

wife;  5» 

Strangers  in  court  do  take  h^  for  the  queen: 
Shall  I  not  live  to  be  aveng'd  on  her? 
She  vaunted  'mongst  her  minions  f  other  day. 
The  very  train  of  her  worst  wearing  gown 
Was  better  worth  than  all  my  father's  lands, 
Till    Suflfblk    gave    two    dukedoms    for    his 

daughter. 
Suf,  Madam,  myself  have  lim'd  &  bush  for 

her. 
And  plac'd  a  quire  of  such  enticuig  birds, 
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HENRY  VL-<X)NDENSED. 


ACT  II.  Soene  S. 


That  she  will  light  to  listen  to  the  lays, 
And  never  mount  to  trouble  you  again. 
Even  now  the  duchess  is  in  conference  70 

With  Margery  Jourdain  the  cunning  witch, 
And  Roger  Bolingbroke,  the  conjurer; 
Winchester  soon  will  bring  good  news  of  her.* 
Let  me  be  bold  to  counsel  you  in  this; 
Although  we  fancy  not  the  cardinal, 
Yet  must  we  join  with  him  and  with  these 

lords. 
With  dogged   York,  that   reacheth  at   the 

moon, — 
Whose  overweening  arm  I  will  pluck  back 
Despite  his  roses, — and  with  Buckingham,* 
Till  we  have  brought  Duke  Humphrey  in  dis- 
grace. 80 
So,  one  by  one,  we  '11  weed  them  all  at  last. 
And  you  yourself  shall  steer  the  happy  helm. 

[E:veunt, 

»SCBNB   11. 

Enter  Cardinal  and  BucKiNaHAM. 

Car.    Good    Buckingham,    methinks    you 
watch'd  her  well. 
E'en  at  an  inch;*  the  king  and  commonweal 
Are  deep  indebted  for  this  piece  of  pains. 
And  is  the  good  Duke  Humphre/s  wife  so  dry* 
For  sovereignty,  she  seeks  to  gain  the  crown* 
By  treas'nous  sorcery  and  unholy  witchcraft?* 
Now,  pray,  my  lord,  let 's  see  the  devil's  writ 
What  have  we  here  ?  [Reads. 

'*  The  duke  yet  lives,  that  Henry  shall  depose; 
But  him  outiive,  and  die  a  violent  death."  lO 

Why,  this  is  just 

**  Aio  te,  .£acida,  Romanos  vincere  posse." 
Well,  to  the  rest: 

"  Tell  me  what  fate  awaits  the  Duke  of  Suffolk? 
By  water  shall  he  die,  and  take  his  end. 
What  shall  betide  the  Duke  of  Somerset? 
Let  him  shun  castles; 
Safer  shall  he  be  on  the  sandy  plains 
Than  where  castles  mounted  stand." 

The  king  is  now  in  progress  towards  Saint 
Alban's;  20 

With  him,  the  husband  of  this  lovely  lady: 
Thither  these  news,  shall  go  immediately.* 
A  sorry  breakfast  for  my  lord  protector. 


1  This  scene  is  mainly  taken  from  II.  Henry  Vl.  i.  4. 
The  (kirdinal  is  substituted  for  York. 


Buck.  Your  grace  shall  give  me  leave,       24 
To  be  the  post,  in  hope  of  his  reward. 

Car,  At  your  good  pleasure,  Buckingham. 
[Earit  Bxtckingham. 

*  This  knavery  will  be  the  duchess'  wreck. 
And  her  attainture^  the  protector's  fall — 

*  Humphrey  of  Gloster,  thou  shall  well  per- 

ceive 
That,  nor  in  birth  nor  for  authority,  30 

The  bishop  will  be  overborne  by  thee: 
I  '11  either  make  thee  stoop,  and  bend  the  knee, 
Or  sack  this  country  with  a  mutiny.       [Exit. 

^  Scene  III.    A  Garden. 

Enter  York,  Salisbury,  a)id  Warwick. 

York.  Now,  my  good  lords  of  Salisbury  and 

Warwick, 
Give  me  leave, 

In  this  close  walk,  to  satisfy  myself, 
In  craving  your  opinion  of  my  title, 
Which  is  infallible,  to  England's  crown. 
Sal.  My  lord,  I  long  to  hear  it  at  full 
War.  Sweet  York,  begin:  and  if  thy  claim 

be  good, 
The  Nevils  are  thy  subjects  to  command. 

York.  Then  thus:  9 

Edward  the  Third,  my  lords,  had  seven  sons: 
The  first,  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  Prince  of 

Wales; 
The  second,  William  of   Hatfield;  and  the 

third, 
Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence;  next  to  whom. 
Was  John  of  Gaunt,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster; 
The  fifth  was  Edmund    Langley,   Duke  of 

York; 
The  sixth  was  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  Duke 

of  Gloster: 
William  of   Windsor  was  the  seventh,  and 

last. 
Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  died  before  his 

father; 
And  left  behind  him  Richard,  his  only  son, 
Who,  after  Edward  the  Third's  death,  reign'd 

king;  ao 

s  Lines  27.  28  adapted  from  II.  Henry  VI.  i.  2.  106.  106. 

*  Attainture,  i.e.  her  being  attainted  for  treason. 

*  Lines  29-88  taken  from  I.  Henry  VI.  v.  1.  58-62. 
»  This  scene  is  taken  from  II.  Henry  VI.  ii.  2. 
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ACT  II.  Scene  3. 


HENRY  VI.— CX)NDENSED. 


ACT  IL  Scene  4. 


Till  Bolingbroke,  the  heir  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
Oown'd  by  the  name  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
Seiz'd  on  the  realm;  and  murder'd  England's 
lord* 
War.  Father,  the  duke  hath  told  the  truth; 
Thus  got  the  house  of  Lancaster  the  crown. 
York.  Which  now  they  hold  by  force,  and 
not  by  right; 
For  Richard,  the  first  son's  heir,  being  dead. 
The  issue  of  the  next  son  should  have  reign'd. 
Sal.  But  William  of  Hatfield  dy'd  without 

an  heir. 
York.  The  third  son  Lionel  Duke  of  Clar- 
ence left  no 
Philippa,    a   daughter  —  her   granddaughter 

Anne,* 
My  mother  (rightful  sov'reign  of  this  realm,* 
By  whom  I  claim  the  kingdom)  was  the  heir 
Of  Roger,  Earl  of  March;  who  was  the  son 
Of  Edmund  Mortimer;  that  married  Philippa, 
Sole   daughter  unto   Lionel,   Duke  of  Clar- 
ence: 
So,  if  the  issue  of  the  elder  son 
Succeed  before  the  younger,  I  am  king. 

War.  What  plain  proceeding  is  more  plain 

than  this? 

Henry  doth  claim  the  crown  from  John  of 

Gaunt,  40 

The  fourth  son;  York  claimeth  it  from  the 

third. 
Till  Lionel's  issue  fails,  his  should  not  reign: 
It  fails  not  yet;  but  flourishes  in  thee, 
And  in  thy  sons,  fair  slips  of  such  a  stock. — 
Then,  father  Salisbury,  be  we  the  first, 
That  shall  salute  our  rightful  sovereign 
With  honour  of  his  birthright  to  the  crown. 
Both.  Long  live  our  sovereign  Richanl,  Eng- 
land's king  I 
York.  We  thank  you,  lords.     But  I  am  not 
your  king 
Till  I  be  crown'd;  and  that  my  sword   be 
stain'd  50 

With  heart-blood  of  the  house  of  Lancaster: 
And  that  *s  not  suddenly  to  be  performed ; 
But  with  advice  and  silent  secrecy. 
Do  you,  as  I  do,  in  these  dangerous  days, 
Wink  at  the  Duke  of  Suffolk's  insolence. 
At  Beauforf s  pride,  at  Somerset's  ambition. 
Who  now  is  gone  Lord  Regent  into  France: 
At  Buckingham,  and  all  the  crew  of  them, 
214 


Till  they  have  snar'd  the  shepherd  of  the 

flock. 
That  virtuous  prince,  the  good  duke  Hum- 
phrey: 60 
Tis  that  they  seek;  and  they,  in  seeking  that^ 
Shall  find  their  deaths,  if  York  can  prophesy. 
Sal.  My  lord,  break  oflf;   we  know  your 

mind  at  fulL 
War.  My  heart  assures  me,  that  the  Earl  of 
Warwick 
Shall  one  day  make  the  Duke  of  York  a  king. 
York.  And,  Nevil,  this  I  do  assure, myself — 
Richard  shall  live  to  make  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick 
The  greatest  man  in  England,  but  the  king. 

[Exeunt. 

1  Scene  IV.     The  Abbey  at  Bury. 

Enter  the  King,  Queen,  Cardinal,  Suffolk, 
Clifford,  Exeter,  &c,  to  the  Parliament. 

King.  I  muse  my  lord  of  Gloster  is  not 
come: 
T  is  not  his  wont  to  be  the  hindmost  man, 
Whate'er  occasion  keeps  him  from  us  now. 
Queen.  Can  you  not  see?  or  will  you  not  ob- 
serve 
The  strangeness  of  his  alter'd  countenance  ? 
With  what  a  majesty  he  bears  himself ; 
How  insolent  of  late  he  is  become, 
How  proud,  how  peremptory,  and  unlike  him- 
self? 
By  flattery  hath  he  won  the  oonunons'  hearts; 
And,  when  he  please  to  make  commotion,     lo 
T  is  to  be  f ear'd,  they  all  will  follow  him. 
Now  't  is  the  spring,  and  weeds  are  shallow- 
rooted; 
Suffer  them  now,  and  they  Tl  o'ergrow  the  gar- 
den. 
And  choke  the  herbs  for  want  of  husbandry. 
My  Lords  of  Suffolk— and  of  Winchester- 
Reprove*  my  allegation,  if  you  can; 
Or  else  conclude  my  words  effectual 
Suf.  Well  hath  your  highness  seen  into  this 
duke; 
And,  had  I  fii-st  been  put  to  speak  my  mind, 
I  think  I  should  have  told  your  grace's  tale.   20 


1  This  scene  is  mainly  taken  from  II.  Henry  VL  111.  1. 

2  Reprove,  disprove. 
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ACT  II.  Scene  4. 


HENRY  VI.— CXDNDENSED. 


ACT  II.  Scene  4. 


Smooth  runs  the  water,  where  the  brook  is 
deepest:  21 

And  in  his  simple  show  he  harbours  treason. 

Car,  The  duchess,  by  his  subornation, 
Upon  my  life,  began  those  devilish  practices 
I  oft  have  hinted  to  your  majesty,* 
By  wicked  means  to  frame  King  Henry's  fall. 
No,  no,  my  sovereign;  Gloster  is  a  man, 
Unsounded  yet,  and  full  of  deep  deceit 
Take  heed,  my  lord,  the  welfare  of  us  all 
Hangs  on  the  cutting  short  that   fraudful 
man.  90 

King.  My  lords,  at  once;  the  care  you  have 
of  us, 
To  mow  down  thorns  that  would  annoy  our 

foot. 
Is  worthy  praise:  but  shall  I  speak  my  con- 
science? 
Our  kinsman  Gloster  is  as  innocent 
From  meaning  treason  to  our  royal  person 
As  is  the  sucking  lamb,  or  harmless  dove: 
The  duke  is  virtuous,  mild,  and  too  well  given. 
To  dream  on  evil,  or  to  work  my  downfall 

Enter  Gloster, 

Qlo,  All  happiness  unto  my  lord  the  king! 
Pardon,  my  liege,  that  I  have  staid  so  long. 

Enter  BccKiNaHAM. 

*  King.  What  tidings  with  our  cousin  Buck- 
ingham? 41 

Buck.  Such  as  my  heart  doth  tremble  to 
unfold. 
A  sort*  of  naughty  persons,  lewdly ^  bent — 
Under  the  countenance  and  confederacy 
Of  Lady  Eleanor,  the  protector's  wife, 
Have  practis'd  dangerously  against  your  state. 
Dealing  with  witches,  and  with  conjurers: 
Whom  we  have  apprehended  in  the  fact; 
Raising  up  wicked  spirits  from  under  ground, 
Demanding  of  King  Henr3r'8  life  and  death,  50 
And  other  of  your  highness'  privy-council. 
As  more  at  large  your  grace  shall  understand. 

King.  O  Heaven,  what  mischiefs  work  the 
wicked  ones; 
Heaping  confusion  on  their  own  heads  thereby! 

>  Lines  41-66  taken  from  II.  Henry  VI.  il.  1. 

«  Sort = get.  company.  «  Lewdly,  wickedly. 


Queen.  Gloster,  see  here  the  tainture*  of  thy 

House,  65 

And    look    thyself    be   faultless,   thou  wert 

best 
Olo.  Madam,  for  myself,  to  heaven  I  do 

appeal. 
How   I  have  lov'd  the  king,  and  common- 
wealth: 
And,  for  my  wife,  I  know  not  how  it  stands; 
Sorry  I  am  to  hear  what  I  have  heard:         60 
Noble  she  is;  but  if  she  have  forgot 
Honour,  and  virtue,  and  convers'd  with*  such 
As,  like  to  pitch,  defile  nobility, 
I  banish  her  my  bed,  and  company; 
And  give  her  up  to  law,  and  punishment, 
That  hath  dishonour'd  Gloster's  honest  name. 
^King.  In  sight  of  Heaven  and  us  their  crime 

is  great; 
And  if  by  lawful  course  their  guilt  be  found,* 
In  Smithfield  shall  the  rest  be  burnt  to  ashes. 
Dame  Eleanor  being  more  nobly  bom,  Vo 

Despoiled  of  her  honour  in  her  life. 
Shall,  after  three  days'  open  penance  done. 
Live  in  the  coimtry  here,  in  banishment. 
With  Sir  John  Stanley,  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 
Glo.  Mine  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  my  heart 

of  grief. 
Ah,  Humphrey,  this  dishonour  in  thine  age 
Will    bring  thy  head  with  sorrow  to    the 

ground ! — 
I  beseech  j^our  majesty,  give  me  leave  to  go; 
Sorrow  would  solace,  and  mine  age  would 

ease. 
King.  Stay,  Humphrey  Duke  of  Gloster:  ere 

thou  go,  80 

Give  up  thy  stafiF;  Henry  will  rule  himself; 
Then  go  in  peace,  Humphrey;  no  less  belov'd, 
Than  when  thou  wert  protector  to  thy  king. 

Queen.  I  see  no  reason,  why  a  king  of  years 
Should  be  to  be  protected  like  a  child. — 
Give  up  your  staff,  sir,  and  the  king  his  realm. 
Qlo.  My  staff? — here,  noble  Henry,  is  my 

staff: 
As  willingly  do  I  the  same  resign 
As  e'er  thy  father  Henry  gave  it  me; 
And  leave  it  humbly  at  thy  royal  feet* 
As  others  would  ambitiously  recfeive  it.         90 

4  Tainture,  defilement 
*  Convera'd  with,  associated  with. 
»  Lines  67-90  adapted  from  IL  Henry  VI.  IL  8. 
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ACT  U.  Scene  4. 


HENRY  VI.~CONDENSED. 


ACT  11. 


*  Suf,  Now,  Gloster,  ^ou  art  a  private*  man 

again*  91 

I  do  arrest  thee  of  high  treason  here. 

Qlo.  Well,  Suffolk,  yet  thou  shalt  not  see 

me  blush. 
Nor  change  my  countenance  for  this  arrest; 
I  see  your  malice  and  I  scorn  it,  lords;* 
For  had  I  twenty  times  as  many  foes. 
And  each  of  them  had  twenty  times  your 

power. 
All  these  could  not  procure  me  any  scathe. 
So  long  as  I  am  loyal,  true  and  crimeless. 
The  purest  spring  is  not  so  free  from  mud,    lOO 
As  I  am  clear  from  treason  to  my  sovereign: 
Who  can  accuse  me?  wherein  am  I  guilty? 
Car,  *T  is  thought,  my  lord,  that  you  took 

bribes  of  France, 
And,  being  protector,  stay'd  the  soldiers'  pay; 
By  means  whereof    his  highness  hath  lost 

France. 
Glo.  Is  it  but  thought  so?  what  are  they, 

that  think  it? 
I  never  robb'd  the  soldiers  of  their  pay. 
Nor  ever  had  one  penny  bribe  from  France. 
So  help  me  Heaven,  as  I  have  watch'd  the 

night — 
Ay,  night  by  night — in  study mg  good  for  Eng- 
land! 110 
That  doit^  that  e'er  I  wrested  from  the  king. 
Or  any  groat*  I  hoarded  to  my  use. 
Be  brought  against  me  at  my  trial-day! 
No;  many  a  pound  of  mine  own  proper  store, 
Because  I  would  not  tax  the  needy  commons, 
Have  I  disbursed  to  the  garrisons. 
And  never  ask'd  for  restitution. 

Car.  It  serves  you  well,  my  lord,  to  say  so 

much. 

*  Queen,  Thy  simiptuous  buildings,  and  thy 

wife's  attire. 
Have  cost  a  mass  of  public  treasury.  120 

Car,  The  commons  hast  thou  rack'd;  the 

clergy's  bags 
Are  lank  and  lean  with  thy  extortions. 

*  Buck.  In  your  protectorship,  you  did  devise 


1  Liuee  9S-H  100-118  from  II.  Henry  VI.  iiL  1;  Lines 
9&-98  from  II.  Henry  VI.  U.  4. 
s  Private,  deprived  of  ofBcial  potltioo. 

*  Doit,  a  small  coin=,)|th  of  a  penny. 
4  Oroat = a  small  coin = fourpence. 

*  Lines  119-122  taken  from  IL  Henry  VI.  i.  3. 

«  Unas  12S-177  are  taken  from  II.  Henry  VI.  iii.  1. 
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Strange  tortures  for  offenders,  never  heard  t  f, 
That  England  was  defam'd  by  tyranny.       125 
Glo.  Why,  't  \s  well  known,  that,  whiles  I 
was  protector, 
Pity  was  all  the  blame  that  was  in  me; 
For  I  should  melt  at  an  offender's  tears, 
And  lowly  words  were  ransom  for  their  crimes. 
Suf.  My  lord,  these  faults  are  easy,  quickly 
answer'd :  i:** 

But  mightier  crimes  are  laid  unto  your  chaige, 
Wherecrf  you  cannot  easily  puige  yourself. 
I  do  arrest  you  in  his  highness'  name; 
And  here  commit  you  to  my  lord  cardinal 
To  keep,  until  your  further  time  of  triaL 
Kinff.  My  lord  of  Gloster,  'tis  my  special 
hope. 
That  you  will  clear  yourself  from  all  suspi- 
cion; 
My  conscience  tells  me  you  are  innocent 
Olo,  Ah,  gracious  lord,  these  days  are  dan- 
gerous!^ 
Virtue  is  chok'd  with  foul  ambition,  140 

And  equity  exil'd  your  highness'  land. 
Beaufort's  red  sparkling  eyes  blab  his  heart's 

malice. 
And  Suffolk's  cloudy  brow  his  stormy  hate; 
Sharp    Buckingham    unburthens    with    his 

tongue 
The  envious  load  that  lies  upon  his  heart; 
And  you,  my  sovereign  lady,  with  the  rest, 
Causeless  have  laid  disgraces  on  my  head; 
And,  with  your  best  endeavour,  have  stirr'd 

up 
My  liefest  liege  to  be  mine  enemy: —  up 

Ay,  all  of  you  have  laid  your  heads  together. 
And  all  to  make  away  my  guiltless  life: 
I  shall  not  want  false  witness  to  condemn 

me. 
Nor  store  of  treasons  to  augment  my  guilt; 
The  ancient  proverb  will  be  well  effected — 
A  staff  is  quickly  found  to  beat  a  dog. 

Car.  My  liege,  his  raihng  is  intolerable: 
If  those,  that  care  to  keep  your  royal  person 
From  treason's  secret  kniife,  and  traitors'  rage, 
Be  thus  upbraided,  chid,  and  rated  at,  159 
'T  will  make  them  cool  in  zeal  unto  your  grace. 
Suf.  Hath  he  not  twit  our  sovereign  lady 
here, 

7  Dangtrimg,  fraught  with  periL 
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ACT  IL  Scene  4. 


HENRY  VL— CONDENSED. 


ACT  II.  Scene  4. 


Ab  if  she  had  suborned  some  to  swear         162 
False  allegations  to  o'erthrow  his  state? 

Queen.  But  I  can  give  the  loser  leave  to 

chide. 
Glo.  Far  truer  spoke  than  meant:  I  lose,  in- 
deed;— 
Beshrew  the  winners,  for  they  play  me  false ! — 
And  well  such  losers  may  have  leave  to  speak. 
Buck.  He'll  wrest  the  sense,  and  hold  us 
here  aU  day: — 
Lord  cardinal,  he  is  your  prisoner. 

Car.  A  guard— secure  the  duke,  and  hold 

him  sure.*  170 

Glo.  I  know  their  complot  is  to  have  my  life. 

And  if  my  death  might  make  this  island 

happy. 
And  prove  the  period  of  their  tyranny, 
I  would  expend  it  with  all  willingness; 
But  mine  is  made  the  prologue  to  their  play; 
For  thousands  more  that  yet  suspect  no  peril, 
Will  not  conclude  their  plotted  tragedy. 
1  Farewell  my  king,  when  I  am  dead  and  gone. 
May  loyalty  and  peace  attend  thy  throne. 

[Ejdt  gttarcUcL 
Suf.  Thus  droops  the  lofty  pine  and  hangs 
his  sprays.^  180 

Queen.  Why  now  is  Henry  king,  and  Mar- 
garet queen. 
'  ATi/j^.  Ah,  uncle  Humphrey!  yet  the  hour 's 
to  come. 
That  e'er  I  proved  thee  false,  or  fear'd  thy 
faith. 

Enter  Somerset. 

Som.  All  health  unto  my  gracious  sovereign! 
*  Sad  tidings  bring  I  to  you  out  of  France, 
Of  loss,  c^  slaughter,  and  discomfiture: 
Paris,  Guienne,  Rheims,  Orleans,  are  reta'en,* 
And  all  your  interest  in  those  territories 
Is  utterly  bereft  you — all  is  lost. 

King.  Cbld  news,  lord  regent:  but  Heaven's 
will  be  done !  190 

Enter  York. 

York.  My  liege,  from  Ireland  have  I  letters 
here* 

1  Lines  178-181  taken  from  II.  Henry  VI.  11.  8. 
s  Sprays,  shoots,  branches. 
»  Lines  182-184, 188-215  from  II.  Henry  VL  iii.  1. 
*  Une  186, 186  taken  from  I.  Henry  VI.  i.  1. 


To  signify — that  rebels  there  are  up,  i«2 

And  put  the  Englishmen  unto  the  sword: 
Send  succours,  Harry,  stop  the  rage  betime. 
Before  the  wound  do  grow  incurable; 
For,  being  green,  there  is  great  hope  of  help. 
JSom.  A  breach,  that  craves  a  quick  expe- 
dient stop ! 
What  counsel  give  you  in  this  weighty  cause? 
York.  That  Somerset  besentaregent  thither: 
To  awe  the  rebels  with  his  blushing  rose,*  200 
'T  is  meet,  that  lucky  ruler  be  employed; 
Witness  the  fortune  he  hath  had  in  France. — 

Som.  If  York,  with  all  his  far-fet  policy. 
And  pallid  ensign  of  a  coward's  hue,* 
Had  been  the  regent  there  instead  of  me. 
He  never  would   have  staid   ip  France  so 
long. 
York.  No,  not  to  lose  it  all,  as  thou  hast 
d<me: 
I  rather  would  have  lost  my  life  betimes. 
Than  bring  a  burthen  of  dishonour  home. 
By  staying  there  so  long,  till  all  were  lost.  210 
Queen.  No  more,  good  York; — sweet  Som- 
erset, be  still; — 
Thy  fortune,  York,  hadst  thou  been  regent 

there. 
Might  happily  have  prov'd  far  worse  than  his. 
York.  What,  worse  than  nought?  nay,  ^en 

a  shame  take  all ! 
JSom.  And,  in  the  number,  thee,  that  wishest 

shame! 
*  King.  Peace,  brawling  lords,  your  factions 
you  maintain,* 
And  whilst  a  field  should  be  despatch'd  and 

fought. 
You  are  disputing  of  your  generals: 
Oh,  faithful  Gloster,  come  to  me  again  I  ♦ 
Thou  never  didst  me  wrong,  nor  no  man 
wrong.*  220 

®  But,  oh,  with  bootless  tears  and  with  dimm'd 

eyes 
I  look  to  tliee,  and  cannot  do  thee  good, 
So  mighty  are  thy  vowed  enemies.  [Exit. 

Queeiu  Methinks  my  lord  is  cold  in  these 
distractions,* 
Too  full  of  tender  pity,  and  Gloster's  show 
Beguiles  him  as  the  mournful  crocodile 

«  Lines  217-218  taken  from  I.  Henry  VI.  I.  1. 
«  Lines  221-206  adapted  from  iii.  1. 
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ACT  II.  Soeue  4. 


HENRY  VI.--CX)NDENSED. 


ACT  II.  Scene  4. 


With  sorrow  snares  relenting  passengers — 
But,  come,  dispatch  must  answer  these  afi'airs. 
Gro,  muster  force,  bold  York — for  Ireland — fly,* 
Bend  down  rebellion  to  the  royal  yoke,*     280 
Redeem  the  glories  of  the  blemish'd  crown,* 
And  make  high  majesty  look  like  itself. 
Go,  levy  powers,  and  i)rosperou8  mayst  thou 

fight* 
For  England's  weal,  and  royal  Henry's  right* 
[Exeunt  all  but  York,  Cardinal,  and  Suffolk. 
Car.  The  uncivil^  kernes  of  Ireland  are  in 
arms. 
And  temper  clay  with  blood  of  Englishmen : 
Thither  your  grace  shall  lead  a  band  of  men, 
Collected  choicely,  from  each  county  some. 
And  try  your  hap  against  the  Irishmen. 
York.  I  am  content:   provide  me  soldiers, 
lords,  240 

Whiles  I  take  order  for  mine  own  affairs. 

[Sits  dmtn  to  write. 
Svf.  A  charge,  Lord  York,  that  I  will  see 
perform'd. 
But  now  return  we  to  the  false  Duke  Hum- 
phrey. 
Car.  That  he  should  die,  is  worthy  policy; 
But  yet  we  want  a  colour  for  his  death: 
T  is  meet,  he  be  condemn'd  by  course  of  law. 
Suf.  But,  in  my  mind,  that  were  no  policy: 
The  king  will  labour  still  to  save  his  life; 
The  commons  haply  rise  to  save  his  life; 
And  yet  we  have  but  trivial  argument,       250 
More  than  mistrust,  that  shows  him  worthy 
death. 
Car.  So  that  by  this  you  would  not  have 
him  die. 
Say  as  you  think,  and  speak  it  from  your  soul. 
Suf.  Ah,  Lord,  as  fain  as  I  myself  would  live.* 
Say  but  the  word  and  I  will  be  his  priest. 
Car.  But  I  would  have  him  dead,  my  lord 
of  Suffolk, 
Ere  you  can  take  due  order  for  a  priest. 
Say  you  consent  and  censure  well*  the  deed. 
And  I  'U  provide  his  executioner. 
Suf.  Here  is  my  hand,  the  deed  is  worthy 
doing.  200 


1  Uncivil,  barbarous. 
>  Cenaure  teeU,  approTe  of  aa  a  Jadge. 
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York.  My  lord  of  Suffolk,  even  on  the  in- 
stant, 261 
At  Bristol  I  expect  my  soldiers; 
For  there  I  'U  ship  them  all  for  Ireland. 
Suf.    I  '11  see  it  truly  done,   my  lord   oi 

York.* 
Car.  And  for  Duke  Humphrey,  I  will  deal 
with  him. 
That,  henceforth,  he  shall  trouble  us  no  more. 
[Exeunt  all  but  York. 
York.  Now,  York,  or  never,  steel  thy  fearful 
thoughts, 
And  change  misdoubt  to  resolution: 
Be  that  thou  hop'st  to  be;  or  what  thou  art 
Resign  to  death;  it  is  not  worth  the  enjoying: 
Well,  nobles,  well;  'tis  politickly  done,       27i 
To  send  me  packing  with  an  host  of  men: 
Twas  men  I  lack'd,  and  you  will  give  them 

me: 
I  take  it  kindly;  yet,  be  well  assur'd 
You  put  sharp  weapons  in  a  madman's  hand& 
Whiles  I  in  Ireland  nourish  a  mighty  band, 
I  will  stir  up  in  England  some  black  storm, 
Shall  blow  ten  thousand  souls  to  heaven,  or 

heU; 
And  this  fell  tempest  sliall  not  cease  to  rage 
Until  the  golden  circuit  on  my  head,  2S0 

Like  to  the  glorious  sun's  transparent  beams, 
Do  calm  the  fury  of  this  mad-bred  flaw.' 
And,  for  a  minister  of  my  intent, 
I  have  seduc'd  a  headstrong  Kentishman, 
John  Cade  of  Ashford, 
To  make  commotion,  as  full  well  he  can, 
Under  the  title  of  John  Mortimer. 
This  devil  here  shall  be  my  substitute;        288 
For  that  John  Mortimer,  which  now  is  dead. 
In  face,  in  gait,  in  speech,  he  doth  resemble: 
By  this  I  shall  perceive  the  commons'  minds; 
If  they  affect  the  house  and  claim  of  York, 
Why,  then  from  Ireland  come  I   with  my 

strength. 
And    reap   the    harvest   which    that    rascal 

sow'd: 
For,  Humphrey  being  dead,  as  he  shall  be, 
And  Henry  put  apart,  the  next  for  me. 

[Exit. 

>  Flaw,  commotion;  or,  perhaps,  a  sudden  gust  of  wind. 
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ACT   III. 


^  Scene  I.     Part  of  Kent. 

Enter  George  Bevis  and  John  Holland. 

Bems,  Come,  and  get  thee  a  sword,  though 
made  of  a  lath;  they  have  been  up  these  two 
days, 

HoU,  They  have  the  more  need  to  sleep  now 
then. 

Beds.  I  tell  thee,  Jack  Cade  the  clothier 
means  to  dress  the  commonwealth,  and  turn 
it,  and  set  a  new  nap  upon  it 

HoU.  So  he  had  need,  for  't  is  threadbare. 
Well,  I  say,  it  was  never  merry  world  in  Eng- 
land, since  gentlemen  came  up.  ii 

Bevis.  O  miserable  age!  virtue  is  not  re- 
garded in  handicrafts-men. 

HoU.  The  nobility  think  scorn  to  go  in 
leather  aprons. 

Bevis.  Nay  more,  the  king's  council  are  no 
good  workmen. 

HoU.  True;  and  yet  it  is  said — "labour  in 
thy  vocation;"  which  is  as  much  to  say  as — let 
the  magistrates  be  labouring  men;  and  there- 
fore should  we  be  magistrates.  21 

Beins.  Thou  hast  hit  it;  for  there 's  no  better 
sign  of  a  brave  mind,  than  a  hard  hand. 

HoU.  I  see  them  I  I  see  them  I  There's 
Best's  son,  the  tanner  of  Wingham. 

Bens.  He  shall  have  the  skins  of  our  enemies, 
to  make  dogVleather  of. 

HoU.  And  Dick  the  butcher, — 

Bevis.  Then  is  sin  struck  down  like  an  ox, 
and  iniquit^s  throat  cut  like  a  calf.  so 

HoU.  And  Smith  the  weaver — 

Bevis.  Argo,  their  thread  of  life  is  spun. 

HoU.  Come,  come,  let 's  fall  in  with  them. 

Drum.  Enter  Cade,  Dick  the  Butchery  Smith 
the  Weaver y  and  a  Sawyer ^  with  infinite 
numbers. 

Cade.  We,  John  Cade,  so  term'd  of  our  sup- 
posed father — inspired  with  the  spirit  of  putting 
down  kings  and  princes. — Command  silence. 

>  Thig  scene  It  taken  from  II.  Henry  VI.  iv.  2. 


Bev.  Silence  I 

Cade.  My  father  was  a  Mortimer — 

HoU.  [^Aside"]  He  was  an  honest  bricklayer. 

Cade.  My  mother  a  Plantagenet —  40 

HoU.  [Aside]  I  knew  her  well,  she  was  a 
midwife. 

Cade.  Therefore  am  I  of  an  honourable 
house.  Be  brave,  then;  for  your  captain  is 
brave,  and  vows  reformation.  There  shall  be, 
in  England,  seven  halfpenny  loaves  sold  for 
a  penny:  the  three-hoop'd  pot  shall  have  ten 
hoops;  and  I  will  make  it  felony,  to  drink  small 
beer:  all  the  realm  shall  be  in  commons,  and 
in  Cheapside  shall  my  palfrey  go  to  grass. 
And  when  I  am  king,  as  king  I  will  be —    61 

AU.  Heaven  save  your  majesty ! 

Cade.  I  thank  you,  good  people: — there  shall 
be  no  money;  all  shall  eat  and  drink  on  my 
score;  and  I  will  apparel  them  all  in  one  livery, 
that  they  may  agree  like  brothers,  and  worsliip 
me  their  lord. 

Bev.  The  first  thing  we  do,  let 's  kill  all  the 
lawyers.  69 

Cade.  Nay,  that  I  mean  to  do.  See  what 
noise  is  that.  [Exit  HoUand.]  Is  not  this  a 
lamentable  thing,  that  of  the  skin  of  an  inno- 
cent lamb  should  be  made  parchment?  that 
parchment,  being  scribbled  o'er,  should  undo 
a  man?  Some  say,  the  bee  stings:  but  I  say, 
'tis  the  bee's  wax;  for  I  did  but  seal  once  to 
a  thing,  and  I  was  never  my  own  man  since. 
How  now  ?  who 's  there  ?  6S 

Ento'  Holland  bringing  in  the  (lerk 
of  Chatham. 

HoU.  The  clerk  of  Chatham:  he  can  write 
and  read,  and  cast  accompt  70 

Cade.  Here 's  a  villain  ! 

HoU.  H  'as  a  book  in  his  pocket  with  red 
letters  in't 

Cade.  I  am  sorry  for 't:  the  man  is  a  proper 
man,  on  mine  honour;  unless  I  find  him  guilty, 
he  shall  not  die. — Come  hither,  sirrah,  I  must 
examine  thee:  what  is  thy  name? 

Clerk.  Emmanuel. 

Bev.  T  will  go  hard  with  you. 
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Cade.  Let  me  alone: — Dost  thou  use  to  write 
thy  name?  or  hast  thou  a  mark  to  thyself,  like 
an  honest  pLiin-dealing  man?  82 

Clerk.  Sir,  I  thank  Heaven  I  have  been  so 
well  brought  up,  that  I  can  write  my  name. 

All.  He  hath  confess'd:  away  with  him;  he's 
a  villain,  and  a  traitor. 

Cade.  Away  with  him,  I  say:  hang  him  with 
his  pen  and  ink-horn  about  his  neck. 

[Ea;it  Hollandy  d-c,  xrith  the  Clerk. 

Shouts,     Re-enter  Holland. 

If  oil.  Where 's  our  general? 

Cade.  Here  I  am,  thou  particular  fellow.   90 

Holl.  Fly,  fly,  fly!  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford  and 
his  brother  are  hard  by,  with  the  king's  forces. 

Cad£.  Stand,  villain,  stand,  or  I  '11  fell  thee 
down:  He  shall  be  encounter'd  with  a  man  as 
good  as  himself:  he  is  but  a  knight,  is  a'? 

EoU.  No. 

Cade.  To  equal  him,  I  will  make  myself  a 
knight  presently;  [Kneels]  Rise  up,  Sir  John 
Mortimer.  [Rises]  Now  have  at  him !  loi 

And  you  that  love  the  commons,  follow  me. — 
Now  show  yourselves  men,  't  is  for  liberty. 
We  will  not  leave  one  lord,  one  gentleman: 
Spare  none,  but  such  as  go  in  clouted  shoon;^ 
For  they  are  thrifty  hon€st  men,  and  such 
As  would  (but  that  they  dare  not)  take  our 
parts.  107 

Bev.  If  we  mean  to  thrive  and  do  good, 
break  open  the  gaols,  and  let  out  the  prisoners. 

Cade.  Fear  not  that,  I  warrant  thee.  Come, 
let's  march  towards  London.  Strike  up  the 
drum.  [Ea;eunt. 

*^ Scene  II.     An  apartmetU  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  two  from  the  murder  of  Duhe  Uumphrey. 

First  Mur.  Run,  tell  Lord  Suffolk,  and  the 
cardinal, 
.  We  have  despatch'd  the  duke,  as  they  com- 
manded. 
Sec.  Mur.  O,  that  it  were  to  do  I — What 
have  we  done? 
Didst  ever  hear  a  man  so  penitent? 

I  Clouted  tJwon,  hob-nailed  shoes. 
3  This  scene  (lines  1-255)  is  mitinly  taken  from  TI.  Henry 
VI.  iii.  2. 
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Enter  Suffolk. 

First  Mur.  Here  comes  my  lord. 

Suf  Now,  sirs,  have  you  despatched  the 

duke? 
First  Mur.  Ay,  my  good  lord,  he's  dead. 
Suf.  Why,  that 's  well  said.    Go,  get  you  to 
my  house;  120 

I  wiU  reward  you  for  this  venturous  deed. 

[Exeunt  murderers. 
The  king  and  all  the  peers  are  here  at  hand.— 

Enter  the  King,  the  Queen,  Beaufort, 
Somerset,  with  Attendants, 

King.  Go,  call  the  duke  unto  our  presence 
straight; 
Say  we  intend  to  try  his  grace  to-day. 
If  he  be  guilty,  as  't  is  published. 
Suf  I  '11  call  him  presently,  my  noble  lord. 

[Exit. 
King.  And,  I  pray  you  all, 
Proceed  no  straiter^  'gainst  our  uncle  Gloeter, 
Than,  from  true  evidence  of  good  esteem, 
He  be  approv'd  in  practice  culpable.  iso 

Queen.  Heaven  forbid,  any  malice  should 
prevail. 
That  faultless  may  condemn  a  nobleman! 

Re-enter  Suffolk. 

King.  How  now?   why  look'st  thou  pale? 
why  tremblest  thou? 
Where  is  our  uncle?  what  is  the  matter,  Suf- 
folk? 
Suf.  Dead  in  his  bed,  my  lord;  Gloster  ifl 
dead.  [The  King  s^coons. 

Car.    Heaven's  secret    judgment: — I   did 
dream  to-night, 
The  Duke  was  dumb,  and  could  not  speak  a 
word. 
Queen.  How  fares  my  gracious  lonl  ? 
Suf.  Comfort, my  sovereign!  gracious  Henry, 

comfort! 
King.  What,  doth  my  lord  of  Suffolk  com- 
fort me?  HO 
Hide  not  thy  poison  with  such  sugar'd  words; 
Lay  not  thy  hands  on  me;  forbear,  I  say; 
Their  touch  affrights  me,  as  a  serpent's  sting. 
Thou  baleful  messenger,  out  of  my  sight! 

s  No  ttraiter,  no  more  itiictly. 
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Upon  thy  eye-balls  murderous  tyranny 
Sits,  in  grim  majesty,  to  fright  the  world. 
Ah,  woe  is  me  for  Gloster,  hapless  man! 
Queen,  Is  all  thy  comfort  shut  in  Gloster's 

tomb? 
Why,  then  dame  Margaret  was  ne'er  thy  joy: 
Was  I,  for  this,  nigh  wreck'd  upon  the  sea;  160 
And  twice  by  awkward*  wind  from  England's 

bank 
Drove  back  again  unto  my  native  clime? 
What  did  I  then,  but  curs'd  the  gentle  gusts, 
And  he  that  loos'd  them*  from  their  brazen 

caves; 
And  bid  them  blow  towards  England's  blessed 

shore, 
Or  turn  our  stem  upon  a  dreadful  rock? 
Yet  .^Eolus  would  not  be  a  murderer, 
The  pretty- vaulting  sea  refused  to  drown  me; 
The  splitting  rocks^  cower'd  in  the  sinking 

sands, 
And  would  not  ddah.  me  with  their  ragged 

sides;  160 

Because  thy  flinty  heart,  more  hard  than  they. 
Might  in  thy  palace  perish*  Margaret. 

Noise  mthitu    £nter  Warwick  and  Salisbury 
without^  tcUh  many  Commons  following. 

War.  It  is  reported,  mighty  sovereign, 
That  good  Duke  Humphrey  traitorously  is 

murder'd 
By  Suffolk's    and    the    Cardinal    Beaufort's 

means. 
Hie  commons,  like  an  angry  hive  of  bees, 
That  want  their  leader,  scatter  up  and  down. 
And  care  not  whom  they  sting  in  his  revenge. 
Myself  have  calm'd  their  spleenful  mutiny, 
Until  they  hear  the  order  of  his  death.         170 
King.  That  he  is  dead,  good  Warwick,  'tis 

too  true; 
But  how  he  died  Heaven  knows,  not  Henry:* 
Enter  his  chamber,  view  his  breathless  corpse. 
And  comment  then  upon  his  sudden  death. 

[  Warmick  goes  in. 
O  thou  that  judgest  all  things,  stay  my  thoughts, 
My  Uiou^ts,  that  labour  to  persuade  my  soul, 


J  Awkioard,  adverse. 

*  He  that  loo^d  thsm,  le.  .Solos. 

s  Splitting  rocks,  ie.  rocks  that  are  nsed  to  split  the 
sides  of  vessels.  *  Perish,  used  actively  =:kiIL 

*  Hetury,  pronounoed  as  a  trisyllable. 


Some  violent  hands  were  laid  on  Humphrey's 

life! 
If  my  suspect*  be  false,  forgive  me,  Heaven, 
For  judgment  only  doth  belong  to  tliee ! 

A  bed  with  Gloster's  bodi/  put  forth. 

War.  Come  hither,  gracious  sovereign,  view 
this  body.  I80 

King.  That  is  to  see  how  deep  my  grave  is 
made: 

For,  with  his  soul,  fled  all  my  worldly  solace. 
War.  As  surely  as  my  soul  intends  to  live 

I  do  believe  that  violent  hands  were  laid 

Upon  the  life  of  this  thrice-famed  duke. 
Suf  A  dreadful  oath,  sworn  with  a  solemn 
tongue! 

What  instance  gives  Lord  Warwick  for  his 
vow? 
War.  See,  how  the  blood  is  settled  in  his 
face! 

Oft  have  I  seen  a  timely-parted  ghost,^ 

Of  ashy  semblance,  meagre,  pale,  and  blood- 
less, 1!K) 

Being^  all  descended  to  the  labouring  heart; 

Who,  in  the  conflict  that  it  holds  witli  death. 

Attracts  the  same   for  aidance  'gainst  the 
enemy; 

Which  with  the  heart  there  cools,  and  ne'er 
returneth 

To  blush  and  beautify  the  cheek  again. 

But,  see,  his  face  is  black  and  full  of  blood; 

His  eye-balls  further  out  than  when  he  liv'd, 

Staring  full  ghastly  like  a  strangled  man; 

His  hair  uprear'd,  his  nostrils  stretch'd  with 
struggling; 

His    hands    abroad    display'd,  as    one  that 
grasp'd  200 

And  tugg'd  for  life,  and  was  by  strength  sub- 
du'd. 

Look,  on  the  sheets  his  hair,  you  see,  is  stick- 
ing: 

His  well-proportion'd  beard  made  rough  and 
rugged, 

Like  to  the  summer's  com  by  tempest  lodg'd.* 

It  cannot  be,  but  he  was  murder'd  here; 

The  least  of  all  these  signs  were  probable. 

*  Sufpeet,  fitispicion. 

'  Timely-parted  ghost,  i.e.  the  corpse  of  one  who  has 
died  a  natural  death.        '  Being,  le.  (the  Mood)  being. 

*  Lodg'd,  beaten  down. 
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Suf.  Why,  Warwick,  who  should  do  the 
duke  to  death  ? 
Myself,  and  Beaufort,  had  him  in  protection; 
And  we,  I  hope,  sir,  are  no  murderers. 

]Yar,  Who  finds  the  heifer  dead,  and  bleed- 
ing fresh,  210 
And  sees  fast  by  a  butcher  with  an  axe, 
But  will  suspect,   'twas  he  that  made  the 

slaughter? 
Who  finds  the  partridge  in  the  puttock's^  nest. 
But  may  imagine  how  the  bird  was  dead, 
Although  the  kite  soar  with  unbloody'd  beak? 
Even  so  suspicious  is  this  tragedy. 

Queen.  Are  you  the  butcher,  Suflfolk?  Where's 
your  knife? 
Is  Beaufort  termed  a  kite?     Where  are  his 
talons?  [Exit  Cardinal, 

War.  Madam,  be  still;  with  reverence  may 
I  say  it; 
For  every  word,  you  speak  in  his  behalf,     220 
Is  slander  to  your  royal  dignity. 
Suf.  Blunt- witted  lord,  ignoble  in  demean- 
our I 
If  ever  lady  wronged  her  lord  so  much, 
Thy  mother  took  into  her  blameful  bed 
Some  stem  untutoi^'d  churl,  and  noble  stock 
Was  graft*  with  crab-tree  slip;  whose  fruit 

thou  art. 
And  never  of  the  Nevils'  noble  race. 
If  ar.  Liar  and  slave! — ^ 

[Suffolk  and  Wancick  draw. 
King.  Why,  how  now,  lords  ?  your  wrath- 
ful weapons  drawn  229 
Here  in  our  presence?  dare  you  be  so  bold? — 

[Shout. 
Why,  what  tumultuous  clamour  have  we  here? 

Enter  Salisbury. 

Sal.  Sirs,  stand  apart;  the  king  shall  know 

your  mind.  — 
Dread  lord,  the  commons  send  you  word  by  me, 
Unless  Lord  Suffolk  straight  be  done  to  death, 
Or  banished  fair  England's  territories, 
They  will  by  violence  tear  him  from  your 

palace; 
They  say,  by  him  the  good  Duke  Humphrey 

died; 

I  Puttoek,  a  kite. 

.3  Graft,  past  participle  ot  graf  ignited. 
*  Compare  Macbeth,  v.  6.  86. 
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They  say,  in  him  they  fear  your  highness* 

dea^; 
And  they  wiU  guard  you,  whe'r  you  will,  or  no, 
From  such  fell  serpents  as  false  Suffolk  is;  S40 
With  whose  envenomed  and  fatal  sting, 
Your  loving  imcle,  twenty  times  his  worth, 
They  say,  is  shamefully  bereft  of  life. 

Commons  [Within].   An  answer  from  the 

king. 
King.  Go,  Salisbury,  and  tell  them  all  from 

me. 
I  thank  them  for  their  tender  loving  care; 
And  had  I  not  been  cited*  so  by  them. 
Yet  did  I  purpose  as  they  do  entreat; 

[Evit  SaliMbuiy. 
For,  sure,  my  thoughts  do  hourly  prophesy 
Mischance  unto  my  state  by  Suffolk's  means. 
And  therefore — by  his  majesty  I  swear,      251 
Whose  far  unworthy  deputy  I  am — 
If,  after  three  days'  space,  thou  here  be'st 

found 
On  any  ground  that  I  am  ruler  of. 
The  world  shall  not  be  ransom  for  thy  life. — 

^  Enter  a  Messenger. 

How  now  I  what  news?  why  com'st  thou  in 
such  haste? 
Mess.  The  rebels  are  in  South  wark;  fly,  my 
lord! 
Jack  Cade  proclaims  himself  Lord  Mortimer, 
Descended  from  the  Duke  of  Clarence'  house; 
And  calls  your  grace  usurper,  openly,  2« 

And  vows  to  crown  himself  in  Westminster. 
T.  Clif.    Ketire,   my  sovereign   lord;    his 
grace  and  I* 
Will  quickly  raise  a  power  to  put  them  down.* 
[Exeunt  Clifford  and  Buckingham. 
^  King.  Come,  Warwick,  come,  good  War- 
wick, go  with  me; 
I  have  great  matter  to  impart  to  thee. 

[E.veunt  all  but  Queen  and  Suffolk. 
Suf.  Mischance  and  sorrow,  go  along  with 
youl 
And  threefold  vengeance  tend  upon  your  steps! 
A  plague  upon  them  I — Poison  be  their  drink! 
Their  chief  est  prospect,  murdering  basilisks ! 
Their  music  frightful  as  the  serpent's  hiss;  270 

4  Cited,  urged. 

«  Lines  266-261  taken  from  II.  Henry  VI.  iv.  4.  26-8L 

«  Lines  264-296  adapted  from  II.  Henry  VL  UL  S. 
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And  boding  screech-owls  make  the  concert 

fuU! 
Queen.  Enough,  good  Suflfolk,thou  torment'st 

thyself ; 
Let  me  entreat  thee  cease  I  go,  get  thee  gone! 
And  leave  poor  Margaret  here  without  one 

friend.* 
Go,  get  thee  gone,  that  I  may  know  my  grief; 
T  is  but  surmis'd  whilst  thou  art  standing  by, 
As  one  that  surfeits  thinking  on  a  want. 

Suf.  Thus  is  poor  Suffolk  ten  times  banished; 
T  is  not  the  land  I  care  for,  wert  thou  thence; 
A  wilderness  is  populous  enough,  2S0 

So  Suffolk  had  thy  gracious  countenance,* 
And  still  were  servant  to  his  honour'd  queen.* 
Oh,  let  me  stay,  befall  what  may  befall. 

Efiter  Messenger. 

Queen.  Wliither  away  so  fast?  what  news, 

I  prithee? 
MesB,  To  signify  unto  his  majesty. 
That  Cardinal  Beaufort  is  at  point  of  death: 
For  suddenly  a  grievous  sickness  took  him, 
That  makes  him  gasp,  and  stare,  and  catch  the 

air. 
Blaspheming  Heaven,  and  cursing  men  on 

earth. 
Sometime,  he  talks  as  if  Duke  Humphrey's 
ghost  290 

Were  by  his  side;  sometime,  he  calls  the  king. 
And  whispers  to  his  pillow,  as  to  him. 
The  secrets  of  his  overcharged*  soul; 
And  I  am  sent  to  tell  his  majesty, 
That  even  now  he  cries  aloud  for  him. 

[Exit  fnessenger. 
Queen.  Ay  me  I  what  is  this  world?  what 
news  are  these? 

Scene  III.     S<nUhwark. 

Enter  Jack  Cade  and  the  rest. 

^Cctde.  Silence,  I  charge  you  in  my  name. — 
The  Staffords  and  Lord  Say  are  slain,  and  now 
is  Mortimer  lord  of  this  city.  And  here,  I 
charge  and  conmiand  that,  of  the  city's  cost, 
the  conduits  run  nothing  but  claret  wine  the 
first  year  of  our  reign.     And  now,  hencefor- 


1  Overoharg'd,  OTerburdened. 

*  Lines  1-28  adapted  from  II.  Henry  VI.  iv.  6. 


ward,  it  shall  be  treason  for  any  that  calls  me 
other  than — Lord  Mortimer. 

Enter  a  Soldier,  runnuig. 

Sold.  Jack  Cade !  Jack  Cade ! 

Cade.  Knock  him  down  there.  lo 

[Thet/  kill  him.' 

Bev.  If  this  fellow  be  wise,  he  'U  never  call 
you  Jack  Cade  more;  I  think  he  hath  a  very 
fair  warning. 

Cade.  Come  then,  let 's  go  and  set  London 
Bridge  on  fire;  and,  if  you  can,  bum  down  the 
Tower  too.  Go  some  and  pull  down  the  Savoy; 
others  to  the  inns  of  court;  down  with  them 
alL 

HoU.  I  have  a  suit  unto  your  lordship. 

Cade.  Be  it  a  lordship,  thou  shalt  have  it  for 
that  word. 

Holl.  Only,  that  the  laws  of  England  may 
come  out  of  your  mouth.  21 

Cade.  I  have  thought  upon  it,  it  shall  be  so. 
Away,  bum  all  the  records  of  the  realm;  my 
mouth  shall  be  the  parliament  of  England. 

Bev.  [Aside\  Then  we  are  like  to  have  biting 
statutes,  unless  his  teeth  be  puU'd  out 

Cade.  And  henceforward  all  things  shall  be 

in  common.    [A  parley  sou}ided.]   'What  noise 

is  this  I  hear?    Dare  any  be  so  bold  to  sound 

retreat  or  parley,   when  I  command   them 

kiU?  30 

Enter  Buckingham  a7id  Clifford,  attended. 

Buck.  Ay,  here  they  be  that  dare,  and  will 

disturb  thee: 
Know,  Cade,  we  come  ambassadors  from  the 

king 
Unto  the  commons  whom  thou  hast  misled; 
And  here  pronounce  free  pardon  to  them  all. 
That  will  forsake  thee,  and  go  home  in  peace. 
Clif.  What  say  ye,  countrymen?  will  ye 

relent. 
And  yield  to  mercy,  whilst  'tis  offer'd  you; 
Or  let  a  rabble  lead  you  to  your  deaths? 
Who  loves  the  king,  and  will  embrace  his 

pardon. 
Fling  up  his  cap,   and  say — God  save  his 

majesty !  40 

Who  hateth  him,  and  honours  not  his  father, 

s  Lines  28-02  taken  from  II.  Henry  VI.  iv.  8. 
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ACT  III.  Soene  3. 


HENRY  VT.— CONDENSED. 


ACT  III.  Soene  4. 


Henry  the  Fifth,  that  made  all  France  toqnake, 
Shake  he  his  weapon  at  us,  and  pass  by. 
All.  Grod  save  the  king!  Grod  save  the  king! 
Cade.  What,  Buckingham  and  Cliiford,  are 
ye  so  brave? — And  you,  base  peasants,  do  ye 
believe  him?  will  you  needs  be  hang'd  with 
your  pardons  about  your  necks?  Hath  my 
swcrd  therefore  broke  through  London  gates, 
that  you  should  leave  me  at  the  White  Hart, 
in  Southwark?  I  thought  ye  would  never 
have  given  out  these  arms  till  you  had  recov- 
er'd  your  ancient  freedom;  but  you  are  all 
recreants,  and  dastards ;  and  delight  to  live  in 
slavery  to  the  nobility.  Let  them  break  your 
backs  with  burthens,  take  your  houses  over 
your  heads,  ravish  your  wives  and  daughters 
before  your  faces:  for  me — I  will  make  shift 
for  one;  and  so—  a  curse  light  upon  you  all !  69 
All.  We  m  foUow  Cade,  we  11  foUow  Cade ! 
aif.  Is  Cade  the  son  of  Henry  the  Fifth, 
That  thus  you  do  exclaim — you  '11  go  with  him? 
Will  he  conduct  you  through  the  heart  of 

France, 
And  make  the  meanest  of  you  earls  and  dukes? 
Were 't  not  a  shame,  that,  whilst  you  Uve  at 

jar. 
The  fearful  French,  whom  you  late  vanquished. 
Should  make  a  start  o'er  seas,  and  vanquish 

you? 
Methinks,  already,  in  this  civil  broil, 
1  see  them  lording  it  in  London  streeta        69 
Better,  ten  thousand  base-bom  Cades  miscarry, 
Than  you  should  stoop  unto  a  Frenchman's 

mercy. 
To  France,  to  France,  and  get  what  you  have 

lost; 
Spare  England,  for  it  is  your  native  coast: 
Henry  hath  money,  you  are  strong  and  manly; 
Heaven  on  our  side,  doubt  not  of  victory. 

All.  A  Clifford  I  a  Clifford !  we  *U  follow  the 
king,  and  Clifford.  77 

Cade.  Was  ever  feather  so  lightly  blown  to 
and  fro,  as  this  multitude?  The  name  of 
Henry  the  Fifth  hales  them  to  an  hundred 
mischiefs,  and  makes  them  leave  me  desolate. 
I  see  them  lay  their  heads  together,  to  surprise 
me:  my  sword  make  way  for  me,  for  here  is 
no  staying.  Heaven  and  honour  be  witness, 
that  no  want  of  resolution  in  me,  but  only  my 
followers'  base  and  ignominious  treasons,  makes 
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me  betake  me  to  my  heels.     In  despite  of  the 

devils  and  heU,  have  through  the  very  midst 

of  you !  [i£W. 

BitcL  What,  LB  he  fled?     Gro  scHne,  and 

follow  him;  90 

And  he,  that  brings  his  head  unto  the  king, 

Shall  have  a  thousand  crowns  for  his  reward. 

[HJxeurU  Clifford,  dx\ 

*My  friends,  your  duty  haa  redeemed  your 

lives. 
And  show'd  how  weU  you  love  your  princ^ 

and  country; 
Continue  still  in  this  so  good  a  mind, 
And  so  with  thanks  and  pardon  to  you  all, 
I  do  dismiss  you  to  your  several  counties. 

All.  Huzza!  huzza!  huzza!— Long  live  the 
king!*  [ExeutU. 

«  Scene  IV.    Kenilwortk  Castle. 

Enter  Kino. 

King.  Was  ever  king,  that  joy'd  an  earthly 
throne, 
And  could  command  no  more  content  than  I  ? 
No  sooner  was  I  crept  out  of  my  cradle. 
But  I  was  made  a  king,  at  nine  months  old : 
Was  never  subject  long'd  to  be  a  king. 
As  I  do  long  and  wish  to  be  a  subject. 

Enter  Buckingham. 

Bfici:.  Health,  and  glad  tidings,  to  your 
I  majesty ! 

King.  Why,  Buckingham,  is  the  traitor  Cade 
surprised? 
Or  is  he  but  retir'd  to  make  him  strong? 

Enter  Clifford. 

Buck.  He  *s  fled,  my  lord,  and  all  his  powers 
do  yield.  10 

Clif.  The  rebel  Cade  is  slain,  my  lord.* 

King.  By  thee?* 

Clif.  No — by  a  gentleman  of  Kent,  call'd 
Iden,* 

King.  Then,  heaven,  set  ope  thy  everlasting 
gates. 
To  entertain  my  vows  of  thanks  and  praise! — 


1  Lines  98-97  adapted  from  n.  HeDry  VI.  \r.  9. 15-21. 
*  This  scene  ii  mainly  taken  from  II.  Henry  VI.  iv.  9. 
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ACT  in.  Some  4 


HENRY  VL— CONDENSED. 


ACT  m.  SeeM  6. 


Enter  a  MeMBenger, 

Mess,  Please  it  your  grace 
The  Duke  of  York  is  newly  come  from  Ireland: 
And  with  a  puissant  and  a  mighty  power, 
Is  marching  hitherward  in  proud  array;       19 
His  grace  of  Somerset  and  Clifford's  father* 
Are  in  the  field  and  stop  his  further  progress.* 
I  left  St  Albans  as  their  battles  join'd.* 

King.  Haste,  my  good  lords,  post  haste  to 
.      meet  the  traitor,* 
And  know  what  is  the  reason  of  these  arms. 
But  now  is  Cade  driven  back,  his  men  dispersed ; 
And  now  is  York  in  arms  to  second  him. 
^Princes  have  but  their  titles  for  their  glories. 
An  outward  honour  for  an  inward  toil. 
And  for  unfelt  imaginations 
They  often  feel  a  world  of  restless  cares;       30 
So  that  between  their  titles,  and  low  name, 
There 's  nothing  differs  but  the  outward  fame. 

{Exeunt, 

Scene  V.    Fidds  near  St,  Albans. 

Enter  York  attended,  with  Edward,  Richard, 
Warwick,  Salisbury,  <fcc 

2  York,  From  Ireland  thus  comes  York,  to 
claim  his  right. 
And  pluck  the  crown  from  feeble  Henry's  head : 
Ring,  bells,  aloud;  bum,  bonfires,  clear  and 

bright. 
To  entertain  great  England's  lawful  king. 
Welcome  to  London,  thrice-renowned  friends.* 
•Now,  by  my  hand,  lords,  't  was  a  glorious  day; 
Saint  Albans'  battle,  by  the  white  rose  won. 
Shall  live  etemiz'd  in  the  rolls  of  fame. 

War.  I  long  to  hear  what  leaders  they  have 

lost* 
^Edw.  Old  Clifford's  either  slain,  or  wounded 
dangerously;  10 

I  cleft  his  beaver  with  a  downright  blow. 
Rich.  Woidd  Somerset  were  here  to  speak 

for  me.* 
War.  What,  is  h6  gone,  my  lord  of  Somerset?* 
^Rich.  Ay,  underneath  an  alehouse'  paltry 
sign. 


J  LInet  27-82  taken  from  Richard  III.  i  4.  78-88. 
2  Lines  1-4  taken  from  II.  Henry  VI.  r.  1. 1-4. 
•  Lines  6-8  adapted  from  II.  Henry  VI.  v.  8. 
«  Unes  10.  11  adapted  from  III  Henry  VI.  i.  I. 
»  Lines  14-16  Uken  from  U.  Henry  VI.  v.  2. 
VOL.  II. 


The  Castle  in  Saint  Albans,  Somerset 
Hath  made  the  wizard  famous  in  his  death. 

•  War.  Such  hope  have  all  the  line  of  John 

of  Gaunt 
"^Sal,  Now,  by  my  sword,  Richard  struck 
well  to-day; 
So  did  we  all. 

*  York.  My  gallant  sons,  you  have  demean'd 

yourselves  20 

Like  men  bom  to  renown  by  life  or  death. 
Three  times  did  Richard  make  a  lane  to  me, 
And  thiice  cried  "Courage,  father,  fight  it 

out!"— 
And  full  as  oft  came  Edward  to  my  side. 
With  purple  falchion,  painted  to  the  hilt 
In  blood  of  those  that  had  encounter'd  him: 
And  when  the  hardiest  warriors  did  retire, 
Richard  cried,  **  Charge !  and  give  no  foot  of 

ground ! 
A  crown — or  else  a  glorious  sepulchre !" — 
^And  on  my  knee  I  vow  to  Heaven  above    80 
I  'U  never  pause,  nor  e'er  again  stand  still, 
Till  I  am  seated  on  that  royal  throne,* 
Which  now  the  House  of  Lancaster  usurps.* 
'^^Sal,  The  king  this  day  here  holds  his  par- 
liament, 
But  little  thinks  we  shall  be  of  his  council 
Rick.  By  words,  or  blows,  here  let  us  win 

our  right 
War.  The  bloody  parliament  shall  this  be 

caU'd, 
Unless  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  York,  be  king. 
^  York.  See,  see.  King  Henry  doth  himself 

appear, 
As  doth  the  blushing  discontented  sun,         40 
From  out  the  fiery  portal  of  the  east. 
When  he  perceives  the  envious  clouds  are  bent 
To  dim  his  glory,  and  to  stain  the  tract 
Of  his  bright  passage  to  the  Occident 
Withdraw,mylordsof  Salisbury  and  Warwick;* 
My  sons,  go  with  them,  and  be  resolute,* 
When  I  shall  call  to  seize  upon  my  right;* 
^But  offer  to  the  king  no  violence. 
Unless  he  seek  to  put  us  out  by  force. 

«  Line  17  taken  from  III  Henry  VL  i.  L 

'  Lines  18,  19  adapted  from  II.  Henry  VI.  v.  8. 

•  Lines  20-29  adapted  from  III.  Henry  VI.  i  4. 

•  Lines  80.  81  adapted  from  III.  Henry  VI.  ii.  8. 
10  Lines  84-88  adapted  from  III.  Henry  VI.  i  1. 
"  Lines  89-44  taken  from  Richard  II.  iH.  8.  02-67. 
u  Lines  48-62  adapted  from  III.  Henry  VI.  L  1. 
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ACT  lU.  Soene  ft. 


HENRY  VL— CONDENSED. 


ACT  m.  Scene  & 


War.  Neither  the  king,  nor  he  that  loves 

him  best,  50 

Dares  stir  a  wing,  if  Warwick  shake  his  bells. 

[Eant, 

Sal,  We  'U  plant  Plantagenet,  root  him  up 

who  dares.  [Exit. 

Rick,  And  fair  befal  your  husbandry,  my 

lords;* 

For  I  know  who  shall  reap  the  fruit  of  it* 

[Exeunt  Richard  and  Edtoard, 
^York.  Methinks  King  Henry  and  myself 
should  meet 
With  no  less  terror  than  the  elements 
Of  fire  and  water,  when  their  thundering 

shock 
At  meeting  tears  the  cloudy  cheeks  of  Heaven. 

Enter  Henbt,  Exeter,  Clifford,  Bucking- 
ham, Northumberland,  and  Westmore- 
land. 

*  King,  We  are  amaz'd,  and  thus  long  have 

we  stood 
To  watch  the  fearful  bending  of  thy  knee,    «o 
Because  we  thought  ourself  thy  lawful  king; 
And  if  we  be,  how  dare  thy  joints  forget 
To  pay  their  awful  duty  to  our  Presence? 
'  Clif,  Yield  thee,  or  here  I  do  arrest  thee, 
York, 
Of  capital  treason  'gainst  the  king  and  crown: 
Obey,  audacious  traitor;  kneel  for  grace. 
York.  The  sons  of  York  shall  be  their  fa- 
ther's baiL 
Gro,  call  them,  sirrah — let  me  ask  of  them 
If  they  can  brook  I  bow  a  knee  to  man.* 

*  Great  York's  imperial  tongue  is  stem  and 

rough,  70 

Used  to  command,  and  sooner  shall  my  head 
Stoop  to  the  block,  than  these  knees  bow  to 

any. 
Save  to  the  lord  of  all,  the  King  of  kings. 

Enter  Edward  and  Eighard. 

*  See,  where  they  come — I  '11  warrant,  they  '11 
make  it  good. 
BtuJc,  He  is  a  traitor;  let  him  to  the  Tower. 


1  Lines  55-58  taken  from  Richard  II.  iii  8.  54-67. 
s  Lines  59-63  taken  from  Sicbard  II.  iii  8.  72-76. 

•  Linea  64-09  adapted  from  II.  Henry  VI.  v.  i. 

*  Lines  70-73  adapted  from  II.  Henry  VI.  It.  1. 
» lines  74-102  adapted  from  IL  Henry  VI.  v.  1. 
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Clif.  He  is  arrested,  but 
His  sons,  he  says,  shall  give  their  words  for 
him. 
York,  Will  you  not,  sons? 
Edw,  Ay,  noble  father,  if  our  words  will 

serve. 
Rich,  And  if  words  will  not,  then  our  wea- 
pons shalL  bO 
Clif,  Hence,  heap  of  wrath,  foul  indigested 
lump, 
As  crooked  in  thy  manners,  as  thy  shape ! — 
York,  Call  hither  to  the  stake  my  two  brave 
bears. 
That,  with  the  very  shaking  of  their  chains, 
They  may  astonish  these  fell-lurking  curs: 
Bid  Salisbury  and  Warwick  come  to  me. 

Drums,    Enter  the  Earls  of  Warwick  and 
Salisbury. 

Clif  Are  these  thy  bears?  we'll  bait  thy 
bears  to  death. 
And  manacle  the  bearward  in  their  chains, 
If  thou  dar'st  bring  them  to  the  baiting  place. 

War,  You  were  best  to  go  to  bed,  my  young 
lord  Clifford,  m 

To  keep  thee  from  the  tempest  o£  the  field, 
For  fear  you  sink  beneath  it  like  your  father.* 

Clif,  I  am  resolved  to  bear  a  greater  storm. 
Than  any  thou  canst  ever  conjure  up; 
And  that  I  '11  write  upon  thy  burgonet, 
Might  I  but  know  thee  by  thy  house's  badge. 

War.  Now,  by  my  father's  badge,  old  Nevil's 
crest. 
The  rampant  bear  chain'd  to  the  ragged  staff, 
I  '11  ever  wear  aloft  my  burgonet,^  99 

Even  to  affright  thee  with  tiie  view  thereof. 
Besolve  thus,  Richard,  seize  upon  thy  right 

York,  I  am  resolVd  for  death,  or  sov'reignty, 
And  boldly  seat  me  in  the  regal  chair,* 
Despite  the  blushing  roses  of  my  foes.* 

'^  King.  Is  the  throne  empty?    Is  the  sove- 
reign dead? 
*  Not  all  the  water  in  the  rough  rude  sea 
Can  wash  the  balm  from  an  anointed  king. 
The  breath  of  worldly  men  cannot  depose 
The  deputy  elected  by  the  Lord.  lOft 

•  Burgonet,  a  close-fitting  helmet 
^  Compare  Richard  III.  iv.  4.  470. 
«  Lines  106-100  taken  from  Richard  II.  Ui.  2.  &4-67. 
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ACT  III.  Scene  5. 


HENRY  VI.— CJONDENSED. 


ACT  III.  Boene  5. 


Descend,  and  kneel  for  mercy  at  my  feet;* 
I  am  thy  sovereign. 

York.  Thou  art  deceived,  I  am 

thine.* 
*Will  you  we  show  our  title  to  the  crown? 
If  not,  our  swords  shall  plead  it  in  the  field. 
Clif.  What,  shall  we  suffer  this?     Let's 

pluck  him  down. 
War,  How  pluck  him  down?  Why,  Clifford, 
you  forget 
That  we  are  those  which  chas'd  you  from  the 

field, 
And  slew  your  fathers,  and  with  colours  spread 
March'd  through  the  city  to  the  palace  gates. 
Clif,  King  Henry,  be  thy  title  right  or 
wrong,  119 

Lord  Clifford  vows  to  fight  in  thy  defence: 
May  that  ground  gape,  and  swallow  me  alive, 
Where  I  shall  kneel  to  him  that  slew  my  fa- 
ther! 
War.  Do  right  unto  this  princely  Duke  of 
York; 
Or  I  will  fill  the  house  with  armed  men. 
And,  over  the  chair  of  state,  where  now  he  sits. 
Write  up  his  title  with  usurping  blood. 
[He  stampSy  and  the  soldiers  show  themselves. 
Y,  Clif.  Let  us  assail  them,  gracious  sove- 
reign. 
York.  Confirm  the  crown  to  me,  and  to  mine 
heirs, 
And  thou  shalt  reign  in  quiet  while  thou 
liVst 
Clif  What  wrong  were  this  unto  the  prince 
your  son?  lao 

War.  What  good  were  this  to  England,  and 

himself? 
^King.  For  that  our  kingdom's  earth  should 
not  be  soird 
With  that  dear  blood  which  it  hath  fostered; 
And  for  our  eyes  do  hate  the  dire  aspect 
Of  civil  wounds,  plough'd  up  with  neighbours' 

swords; 
*We  therefore  are  content,  Eichard,  that  thou 
Enjoy  the  kingdom  after  our  decease. 

Clif.  Base,  fearful,  and  despairing  Henry! 
Come,  lords,  let's  go  and  tell  the  prince  these 
newa* 


1  LiDee  112-lSl  adapted  from  III.  Henry  VI.  f.  1. 
s  Lines  132-135  token  from  Rlcbard  II.  i  8.  1 25-128. 
s  Lines  136-190  adapted  from  III.  Henry  VI.  i.  1. 


Bv>ck.  Farewell,  faint-hearted  and  degen- 
erate king,  140 
In  whose  cold  blood  no  spark  of  honour  bides. 
Clif.  Be  thou  a  prey  unto  the  house  of  York, 
And  die  in  bands  for  this  immanly  deed ! 
In  dreadful  war  mayst  thou  be  overcome! 
Or  live  in  peace,  abandon'd  and  despis'd ! 

[Exeunt  Northumberland^  Clifford^  West- 
m4)relandy  and  Buckingham,. 
War.  Turn  this  way,  Henry,  and  regard 

them  not 
^inff.  Alas!  alas! 
Well,  be  it  as  it  may: — I  here  entail 
The  crown  to  thee,  and  to  thine  heirs  for  ever; 
Conditionally,  that  here  thou  take  an  oath  150 
To  cease  this  civil  war,  and,  whilst  I  live. 
Neither  by  treason,  nor  hostility. 
To  seek  to  put  me  down,  and  reign  thyself. 
York,  This  oath  I  willingly  take,  and  will 

perform. 
War.  Long  live  King  Henry !— Plantagenet, 

embrace  him. 
JT.  Hen.  And  long  live  thou,  and  these  thy 

forward  sons ! 

York.  Now  York  and  Lancaster  are  reconcil'd. 

Exe.  Accurs'd  be  he,  that  seeks  to  make 

them  foes !  [Here  the  Lords  come  forward. 

York.  Farewell,  my  gracious  lord;  I'll  to 

my  castle. 
War.  And  I  '11  keep  London  with  my  sol- 
diers. 160 
Norf  And  I  to  Norfolk,  with  my  followers. 
Mont.  And  I  unto  the  sea,  from  whence  I 
came. 

[Exeunt  York  and  his  Sons,  Wartnck, 
Salisbury,  Norfolk,  and  Montague. 

Enter  Queen,  Buckingham,  Clifford,  Nor- 
thumberland, and  Westmoreland. 

Exe.  Here  comes  the  queen,  whose  looks 

bewray  her  anger: 
Q.  Mar.  Nay,  go  not  from  me;  I  will  fol- 
low thee.  [To  the  King,  vrho  is  going. 
Hath  he  deserv'd  to  lose  his  birthright  thus? 
Hadst  thou  but  lov'd  him  half  so  well  as  I; 
Or  felt  that  pain  which  I  did  for  him  once; 
Thou  wouldst  have  left  thy  dearest  heart- 
blood  there, 
Bather  than  made  that  savage  duke  thine  heir. 
And  disinherited  thine  only  son.  170 
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ACT  III.  Scene  5. 


HENRY  VL— CONDENSED. 


ACT  IV.  Soene  1. 


Clif.  My  liege,  you  cannot  disinherit  him: 
If  you  be  king,  why  should  not  he  succeed  ? 
Qu^ft,  Thou  hast  undone  thyself,  thy  son, 
and  me; 
And  given  unto  the  house  of  York  such  head. 
As  thou  shalt  reign  but  by  their  sufferance. 
To  entail  him  and  his  heirs  unto  the  crown, 
What  is  it,  but  to  make  thy  sepulchre. 
And  creep  into  it  far  before  thy  time? 
Had  I  been  there,  which  am  a  silly  woman. 
The  soldiers  should  have  tossed  me  on  their 
pikes,  180 

Before  I  would  have  granted  to  that  act. 
But  thou  preferr'st  thy  life  before  thine  hon- 
our: 
The  northern  lords  that  have  forsworn  thy 

colours, 
Will  follow  mine,  if  once  they  see  them  spread : 
And  spread  they  shall  be;  to  the  foul  dis- 
grace, 
And  utter  ruin  of  the  house  of  York. 


King,  Have  I  not  sworn  the  kingdom  shall 

be  York's] 
Can  I  dispense  with  Heaven  for  mine  oath? 

Clif.  It  is  great  sin  to  swear  unto  a  sin; 
But  greater  sin  to  keep  a  sinful  oath.  190 

^  Queen,    Awake,    insulted    majesty,    thou 

sleep'st 
Hast  thou  not  powers — unfurl  the  flags  of 

war — * 
Is  not  the  king's  name  forty  thousand  names? 
Arm,  arm,  great  name !  a  puny  subject  strikes 
At  thy  fierce  glory. — Look  not  to  the  ground, 
Ye  fav'rites  of  a  king. — Are  we  not  high? 
High  be  our  thoughts. — 
•  Discomf ortable  Harry,  knoVst  thou  not, 
For  eVry  man  tliat  Richard  hath  imprest 
To  lift  sharp  steel  against  thy  golden  crown,  900 
HeaVn  for  his  Henry  hath  in  heav'nly  pay 
A  glorious  angel,  and  when  angels  fight 
Weak  man  must  fall,  for  Heav'n  still  guards 

the  right 


ACT   IV. 


'  Scene  I.  Near  Mortimer's  Cross  in  Wales. 

A  march.    Enter  Edward,  Richard, 
and  their  Pmcer. 

Edw.  I  wonder,  how  our  princely  father 
'scap'd; 

Or  whether  he  be  'scap'd  away,  or  no. 

Prom  Clifford's  and   Northumberland's  pur- 
suit: 

How  fares  our  brother?  why  is  he  so  sad? 
RicL  I  cannot  joy,  until  I  be  resolv'd 

Where  our  right  valiant  father  is  become. 

I  saw  him  in  the  battle  range  about; 

And  watch'd   him,  how  he  singled  Clifford 
forth. 

Methought,    he    bore   him    in    the   thickest 
troop, 

As  doth  a  lion  in  a  herd  of  neat: 

So  far'd  our  father  with  his  enemies; 

Methinks,  't  is  prize  enough  to  be  his  son. 


11 


1  Lines  191-808  adapted  from  Richard  II.  iil  2.  84-89. 
s  Lines  19S-203  adapted  from  Richard  II.  ill.  2.  36,  58-62. 
»  This  scene  Is  adapted  from  III.  Henry  TI.  li.  1. 
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Enter  a  Messenger, 

But  what  art  thou,  whose  heavy  looks  fore- 

teU 
Some  dreadful  story  hanging  on  thy  tongue? 
Mess,  Ah,  one  that  was  a  woeful  looker-on. 
When  as  the  noble  Duke  of  York  was  slain. 
Edw.  Oh,  speak  no  more!  for  I  have  heard 

too  much. 
Rich.  Say  how  he  di'd,  for  I  will  hear  it  alL 
Mess.  Environed  he  was  with  many  foes; 
By  many  hands  your  father  was  subdu'd;     20 
But  only  slaughter'd  by  the  ireful  arm 
Of  unrelenting  Clifford,  and  the  queen: 
Who  crown'd  the  gracious  duke,  in  high  de- 
spite; 
Laugh'd  in  his  face;  and,  when  with  grief  he 

wept. 
The  ruthless  queen  gave  him,  to  dry  his  cheeks, 
A  napkin  steeped  in  the  harmless  blood 
Of  sweet  young  Rutland,  by  rough  Clifford 

slain: 
And,  after  many  scorns,  many  foul  taunts, 
They  took  his  head,  and  on  the  gates  of  York 
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ACT  IV.  Soeoo  1. 


HENRY  VL-CONDENSED. 


ACT  IV.  Hoent  1. 


They  set  the  same;  and  there  it  doth  remain, 

The  saddest  spectacle  that  e'er  I  view'd.        si 

Edw,  Sweet  Duke  of  York,  our  prop  to  lean 

upon; 

Now  thou  art  gone,  we  have  no  staflf,  no  stay! — 

0  Clifford,  boisterous  Clifford,  thou  hast  slain 
The  flower  of  Europe  for  his  chivalry; 
Never  henceforth  shall  Edward  joy  again, 
Never,  oh,  never,  shall  I  see  more  joy. 

RicL  I  cannot  weep;  for  all  my  body's  mois- 
ture 
Scarce  serves  to  quench  my  furnace-burning 

heart: 
Richard,  I  bear  thy  name,  I  'U  venge  thy  death. 
Or  die  renowned  by  attempting  it.  41 

March,    Enter  Warwick  and  his  Army, 

War,  How  now,  my  lords?     What  fare? 

what  news  abroad? 
Bich,  O  valiant  lord,  the  Duke  of  York  is 

slain! 
War.  Some  days  ago  I  drowned  these  news 
in  tears: 
And  now,  to  add  more  measure  to  your  woes, 

1  come  to  tell  you  things  since  then  befall'n. 
After  the  bloody  fray  at  Wakefield  fought. 
Where  your  brave  father  breath'd  his  latest 

gasp* 
Tidings,  as  swiftly  as  the  posts  could  run, 
Were  brought  me  of  your  loss,  and  his  depart 
I  then  in  London,  keeper  of  the  king,'  51 

Muster'd  my  soldiers,  gathered  flocks  of  friends. 
Marched  towards  Saint  Alban's  to  intercept 

the  queen. 
Bearing  the  king  in  my  behalf  along: 
Short  tale  to  make — we  at  St  Alban's  met. 
Our  battles  join'd,  but,  to  conclude  with  truth, 
Their  weapons  like  to  lightning  came  and 

went; 
Our  soldiers' — like  the  night-owl's  lazy  flight. 
Or  like  an  idle  thresher  with  a  flail —  60 

Fell  gently  down,  as  if  they  struck  their  friends. 
We  fled;  and  Henry  scap'd  unto  the  queen; 
Lord  GJeorge  your  brother,  Norfolk,  and  my- 
self. 
In  haste,  poet-haste,  are  come  to  join  with  you; 
For  in  the  marches  here,  we  heard,  you  were. 
Making  another  head  to  fight  again. 
Edw,  Where  Lb  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  gentle 
Warwick?* 


And  when  came  Geoige  from  Burgundy  to 
England  ? 
War,  Some  six  miles  off  the  duke  is  with 
his  power: 
And  for  your  brother — he  was  lately  sent    « 
From  your  kind  aunt.  Duchess  of  Burgundy, 
With  aid  of  soldiers  to  this  needful  war. 
Rich,  Twas  odds,  belike,  when  valiant  War- 
wick fled: 
Oft  have  I  heard  his  praises  in  pursuit. 
But  ne'er,  till  now.  Ins  scandal  of  retire. 
War.  Nor  now  my  scandal,  Richard,  dost 
thou  hear: 
For  thou  shalt  know,  this  strong  right  hand  of 

mine 
Can  pluck  the  diadem  from  Henry's  head, 
And  wring  the  awful  sceptre  from  his  fist. 
Were  he  as  famous  and  as  bold  in  war,         70 
As  he  is  fam'd  for  mildness,  peace,  and  prayer. 
Rich,  I  know  it  well.  Lord  Warwick:  blame 
me  not; 
T  is  love,  I  bear  thy  glories,  makes  me  speak. 
But,  in  this  troublous  time,  what's  to  be 

done? 
Shall  we  go  throw  away  our  coats  of  steel. 
And  weep  for  murder'd  York's  imworthy  end; 
Or  shall  we  on  the  helmets  of  our  foes 
Tell  our  devotion  with  revengeful  arms? 
K  for  the  last,  say — ay,  and  to  it,  lorda 

War,  Why,  therefore  Warwick  came  to  seek 

you  out 
Rich.  Now  if  thou  be  that  princely  eagle's 
bird,  90 

Show  thy  descent  by  gazing  'gainst  the  sun: 
For  chair  and  dukedom,  throne  and  kingdom 

too. 
Boldly  set  on,  or  thou  art  none  of  his.* 
Edw.  Lord  Warwick,  on  thy  shoulder  will 
I  lean, 
And  when  thou  fail'st,  as  Heaven  forbid  the 

hour! 
Must  Edward  fall 

War.  Attend  me,  lords.    The  proud  in- 
sulting queen. 
With  Clifford  and  the  haught  Northumber- 
land, 
And  all  the  crew  are  making  on  towards  Lon- 
don. 99 
Their  power,  I  think,  is  thirty  thoiisand  full; 
Now,  if  the  help  of  Norfolk  and  myself, 
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ACT  IV.  Soene  1. 


HENRY  VI.— CX)NDENSED. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  2. 


With  all  the  friends  that  thou,  brave  Earl  of 

March, 
Amongst  the  loving  Welshmen  canst  procure, 
Will  but  amount  to  twenty  thousand  strong, 
Why,  Via!  to  London  will  we  march  amain; 
And  once  again  bestride  our  foaming  steeds, 
And  once  again  cry — Charge  upon  the  foe  I 
But  never  once  again  turn  back,  and  fly. 
Rich,  Ay,  now,  methinks,  I  hear  great  War- 
wick speak. 
Tlar.  No  longer- Earl  of  March,  but  Duke 
of  York;  no 

The  next  degree  is,  England's  royal  king: 
For  King  of  England  shalt  thou  be  proclaim'd 
In  every  borough  as  we  pass  along; 
King  Edward — valiant  Itichard — Montague — 
Stay  we  no  longer  dreaming  of  renown, 
But  sound  the  trumpets,  and  about  our  task. 
Rich,  Then,  Clifford,  were  thy  heart  as  hard 
as  steel 
(As  thou  hast  shown  it  flinty  by  thy  deeds) 
I  come  to  pierce  it — or  to  give  thee  mine.    ii» 
War,  Then  strike  up,  drums:  Heaven,  and 
St  George,  for  us!  [Exeunt. 

1  Scene  II.     York, 

Flourish,    Enter  Kino  Henry,  Queen  Mar- 
garet, Clifford,  mid  Exeter,  with  Forces. 

Q.  Mar.  Welcome,  my  lord,  to  this  brave 

town  of  York. 
Yonder 's  the  head  of  that  arch-enemy. 
That  sought  to  be  encompass'd  with  your 

crown: 
Doth  not  the  object  cheer  your  heart,  my  lord  ? 
K.  Hen.  Ay,  as  the  rocks  cheer  them  that 

fear  their  wreck; — 
To  see  this  sight,  it  irks  my  very  soul. — 
Withhold  revenge,  dear  Heaven!  'tis  not  my 

fault, 
Nor  wittingly  have  I  infringed  my  vow. 
Queen.  My  gracious  liege,  this  too  much 

lenity 
And  harmful  pity,  must  be  laid  aside.  lo 

To  whom  do  lions  cast  their  gentle  looks? 
Not  to  the  beast  that  would  usurp  their  den. 
Whose  hand  is  that,  the  forest  bear  doth  lick? 

1  This  scene  Is  adapted  from  III.  Henry  VI.  U.  2. 
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Not  his,  that  spoils  her  young  before  her  face. 
Ambitious  York  did  level  at  thy  crown. 
Thou  smiling,  while  he  knit  his  angry  brows: 
He,  but  a  duke,  would  have  his  son  a  king. 
And  raise  his  issue,  like  a  loving  sire; 
Tliou,  being  a  king,  blest  with  a  goodly  son, 
Didst  yield  consent  to  disinherit  him.  20 

Were  it  not  pity,  that  your  goodly  boy 
Should  lose  his  birthright  by  his  father's  fault; 
And  long  hereafter  say  unto  his  child — 
"What  my  great-grandfather  and  grandsire 

got, 
My  careless  father  fondly  gave  away?" 
K.  Hen.  Full  well  hath  Margaret  play'd  the 

orator. 
Inferring  arguments  of  mighty  force. 
But,  Margaret,  tell  me,  didst  thou  never  hear — 
That  things  ill-got  had  ever  bad  success? 

[Drums. 
Q.  Mar.  My  lord,  cheer  up  your  spirits;  our 

foes  are  nigh,  so 

And  this  soft  courage  makes  your  followers 

faint 
Then,  royal  Henry,  cheer  these  noble  lords, 
And  hearten  those  that  fight  in  your  defence. 

March.  Enter  Edward,  George,  Richard, 
Warwick,  Norfolk,  Montague,  and  Sol- 
diers. 

Edw.  Now,  perjured  Henry !  wilt  thou  kneel 
for  grace. 
And  set  thy  diadem  upon  my  head; 
Or  bide  the  mortal  fortune  of  the  field  ? 
Q.  Mar.  Go  rate  thy  minions,  proud  insult- 
ing boy! 
Becomes  it  thee  to  be  thus  bold  in  terms. 
Before  thy  sovereign,  and  thy  lawful  king? 
Edw.  I  am  his  king,  and  he  should  bow  his 
knee;  40 

I  was  adopted  heir  by  his  consent 
Since  when,  his  oath  is  broke. 

Clif.  And  reason  too; 

Who  should  succeed  the  father,  but  the  son? 
Rich.  Are  you  there,  butcher? — oh,  I  can- 
not speak! 
Clif.  Ay,  crookback;  here  I  stand,  to  an- 
swer thee. 
Or  any  he  the  proudest  of  thy  sort 
Rich.  T  was  you  that  kilPd  young  Rutland, 
was  it  not? 
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ACT  IV.  Scene  2. 


HENRY  VL— CONDENSED. 


ACT  IV.  Soeue  4. 


Clif.  Ay,  and  old  York,  and  yet  not  satis- 

fy'd. 
RkL  For  Heaven's  sake,  lords,  give  signal 

to  the  fight 
War,  What  say'st  thou,  Henry,  wilt  thou 
yield  the  crown  ?  60 

Q,  Mar,  Why,  how  now,  long-tongu'd  War- 
wick I  dare  you  speak? 
When  you  and  I  met  at  Saint  Alban's  last, 
Your  legs  did  better  service  than  your  hands. 
War,  Then  't  was  my  turn  to  fly,  and  now 

't  is  thine. 
Clif,  You  said  so  much  before,  and  yet  you 

fled. 
Geo.  T  was  not  your  valour,  Clifford,  drove 

us  thence. 
Rich,  Break  off  the  parley;  for  scarce  I  can 
refrain 
The  execution  of  my  big-swoU'n  heart 
Upon  that  Clifford  there,  that  cruel  child- 
killer. 
Clif.  I  slew  thy  father;  call'st  thou  him  a 
child?  60 

Edw,  Say,  Henry,  shall  I  have  my  right,  or 
no? 
A  thousand  men  have  broke  their  fasts  to-day, 
That  ne'er  shall  dine,  unless  thou  yield  the 
crown. 
War,  K  thou  deny,  their  blood  upon  thy 
head; 
For  York  in  justice  puts  his  armour  on. 

Edw.  And,  in  this  resolution,  we  defy  thee; 
Not  willing  any  longer  conference. 
Sound   trumpets!  —  let   our    bloody  colours 

wave! — 
And  either  victory,  or  else  a  grave. 

Q.  Mar.  Stay,  Edward.  70 

Edw,  No,  wrangling  woman,  1 11  no  longer 
stay: 
This  strife  shall  cost  ten  thousand  lives  to- 
day. [Exeunt, 
Charge  J  Shouts^  <kc 

*  Scene  III.    Another  part  of  the  field,     ^ 

Alarum.    Enter  Kino  Henry. 

King,  This  battle  fares  like  to  the  morning's 
war, 

1  This  scene  (except  two  lines,  20,  21)  is  adapted  from 
m.  Henry  VI.  il.  5. 


When  dying  clouds  contend  with  growing  light; 
Now  sways  it  this  way,  like  a  mighty  sea, 
Forc'd  to  retire  by  fury  of  the  gust: 
Sometime,  the  flood  prevails;  and  then,  the 

wind; 
Now,  one  the  better;  then,  another  best; 
Both  tugging  to  be  victors.  [Alarum, 

Alarums.    Enter  Queen  Margaret  and 
Exeter. 

Exe,  Fly,  Henry,  fly  I  for  all  your  friends 
are  fled, 
And  Warwick  rages  like  a  chafed  bull : 
Away!  for  death  doth  hold  us  in  pursuit     10 
Q,  Mar,  Mount  you,  my  lord;  towards  Scot- 
land post  amain:^ 
Edward  and  Eichard,  like  a  brace  of  grey- 
hounds 
Having  the  fearful  flying  hare  in  sight, 
With  fiery  eyes,  sparkling  for  very  wrath, 
And  bloody  steel  grasp'd  in  their  ireful  hands. 
Are  at  our  backs;  and  therefore  hence  amain. 
Now  is  it  manhood,  wisdom,  and  defence, 
To  give  the  enemy  way;  and  to  secure  us 
By  what  we  can,  which  can  no  more  but  fly, 

[Alarum  afar  off. 
*  If  you  be  ta'en,  we  should  see  the  bottom  20 
Of  all  our  fortunea 

Away!  for  vengeance  comes  along  with  them: 
Nay,  stay  not  to  expostulate,  make  speed. 

[Exeunt. 

*  Scene  IV. 

Alarum  and  retreat.   Enter  Edward,  Georoe, 
Richard,  Montague,  Warwick,  and  Soldiers. 

Edw,  Now  breathe  we,  lords;  good  for- 
tune bids  us  pause. 

And  smooth  the  frowns  of  war  with  peaceful 
looks. — 

Some  troops  pursue  the  bloody-minded 
queen; — 

That  led  calm  Henry,  though  he  were  a  king; 

As  doth  a  sail,  fiU'd  with  a  fretting  gust, 

Command  an  argosy  to  stem  the  waves. 

But  think  you,  lords,  that  Qifford  fled  with 
them? 

s  Amain,  swiftlj. 

s  Lines  20,  21  taken  from  II.  Henry  VI.  t.  2.  78,  79. 
*  This  scene  is  adapted  from  IlL  Henry  VI.  ii  6. 
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ACTIV. 


HENRY  VL— OONDENSEU 


ACT  r?.  SOBM  &. 


War,  No,  'tis  impoesible  he  should  escape: 
For,  though  before  his  face  I  speak  the  word, 
Your  brother  Richard  mark'd  him  for  the 

grave;  lo 

And  wheresoever  he  is,  he 's  surely  dead. 
When  he  is  found,  off  with  the  traitor's  head, 
And  rear  it  in  the  place  your  father's  stands. — 
And  now  to  London  with  triumphant  march. 
There  to  be  crowned  England's  royal  king. 
From  thence  shall  Warwick  cut  the  sea  to 

France, 
And  ask  the  lady  Bona  for  thy  queen: 
So  shalt  thou  sinew  both  these  lands  together; 
And,  having  France  thy  friend,  thou  shalt  not 

dread 
The  scatterVd  foe,  that  hopes  to  rise  again;    20 
For  though  they  cannot  greatly  sting  to  hurt, 
Yet  look  to  have  them  buzz,  to  offend  thine 

ears. 
First  will  I  see  the  coronation; 
And  then  to  Brittany  I  'U  cross  the  sea, 
To  effect  this  marriage,  so  it  please  my  lord. 
Edw,  Even  as  thoa  wilt,  sweet  Warwick, 

let  it  be: 
For  on  thy  shoulder  do  I  build  my  seat; 
^  Thou  setter  up  and  puller  down  of  kings. 
And  never  will  I  undertake  the  thing,  so 

Wherein  thy  counsel  and  consent  is  wanting. — 
Richard,  I  will  create  thee  Duke  of  Oloster; — 
And  George,  of  Clarence; — Warwick,  as  our- 

self. 
Shall  do,  and  undo,  as  him  pleaseth  best. 

[Exeunt. 

*  Scene  V.    A  wood  in  Lancashire. 

Enter  Sinklo  and  Humphrst,  with  croi$^howB 
in  their  hands. 

Sink.  Under  this  thick-grown  brake'  well 
shroud  ourselves; 
For  ihrou^  this  laund*  anon  the  deer  will 
come. 
Hum.  I  'U  stay  above  the  hill,  so  both  may 

shoot 
Sink.  That  cannot  be;    the  noise  of  thy 
cross-bow 
Will  scare  the  herd,  and  so  my  shoot  is  lost. 

1  Compare  III.  Henry  VI.  ii  8.  87;  lit.  8. 167. 

s  Thi»  leeDO  is  adapted  from  III.  Henry  VI.  iif .  1. 

s  Brmk^,  ttiieket.  «  Laund,  lami,  glade. 


Here  stand  we  both,  and  aim  we  at  the  best: 
And,  for  the  time  shall  not  seem  tedious, 
I  '11  tell  thee  what  befel  me  on  a  day. 
In  this  self-place  where  now  we  mean  to 
stand. 
Hum.  Here  comes  a  man,  let 's  stay  till  he 
be  past  10 

Enter  Kino  Henrt,  with  a  prayer-book. 

K,  Hen,  From  Scotland  am  I  stol'n,  even 
of  pure  love. 
To  greet  mine  own  land  with  my  wishful  si^t 
No^  Harry,  Harry,  'tis  no  knd  <A  thine; 
Thy  place  is  fill'd,  thy  sceptre  wrung  from 

thee, 
No  humble  suitors  press  to  speak  for  right, 
No,  not  a  man  ccnnes  for  redress  to  thee; 
For  how  can  I  help  them,  and  not  myself? 
Sink.  Ay,  here's  a  deer  whose  skin's  a 

keeper's  fee: 
K.  Hen.  Let  me  embrace  these  sour  adver- 
sities; 
For  wise  men  say,  it  is  the  wisest  course,      so 
Hum.  Why  linger  wel  let  ua  lay  hands 

upon  him. 
SifUc.  Forbear  awhile;  we'll  hear  a  littfe 

mcure. 
K.  Hen.  My  queen,  and  son,  are  gone  to 
France  for  aid ; 
And,  as  I  hear,  the  great  commanding  War- 
wick 
Is  thither  gone,  to  crave  the  French  king's 

sister 
To  wife  for  Edward:  if  this  news  be  true, 
Poor  queen,  and  son,  your  labour  is  but  lost; 
For  Warwick  is  a  subtle  orator, 
And  Lewis  a  king  soon  won  with  moving 
words. 
Hum.  Say,  w^hat  art  thou,  that  talk'st  of 

kings  and  queens? 
K.  Hen.  More  than  I  seem,  and  less  than  I 
was  bom  to: 
A  man  at  least,  for  less  I  should  not  be;       so 
And  men  may  talk  of  kings,  and  why  not  I? 
Hum.  Ay,  but  thou  talk'st  as  if  liiou  wert 

a  king. 
K.  Hen.  Why,  so  I  am,  in  mind,  and  that 's 

enough. 
Hum.  But,  if  thou  be  a  king,  where  is  thy 
crown? 
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ACT  17.  SosiM  ft. 


HENRY  VI.— CONDENSED. 


AOTIV. 


K.  Ben,  My  crown  ia  Id  my  heart,  not  on 
my  head; 
Not  deck'd  with  diamonds,  and  Indian  stones, 
Nor  to  be  seen;  my  crown  is  call'd,  content; 
A  crown  it  is,  that  seldom  kings  enjoy. 

Hum.  Well,  if  you  be  a  king  crowned  with 
content) 
Tour  crown  ccmtent,  and  you,  must  be  con- 
tented 40 
To  go  along  with  us:  for,  as  we  think, 
You  are  the  king,  King  Edward  hath  depos'd; 
And  we  his  subjects,  sworn  in  all  allegiance, 
Will  apprehend  you  as  his  enemy. 
K  Hen,  But   did   you   never  swear,  and 
*  break  an  oath  ? 

Hum,  No,neversuchanoath;  norwillwenow. 
K.  Hen,  Well,  do  not  break  your  oaths;  for, 
of  that  sin 
My  mild  entreaty  shall  not  make  you  guilty. 
€k>  where  you  will,  the  king  shall  be  com- 
manded; 49 
And  be  you  kings;  command,  and  I  '11  obey. 
Sink.  We  charge  you,  in  Heaven's  name, 
and  in  the  king's, 
To  go  with  us  unto  the  officers. 

K,  Hen,  In    Heaven's    name,    lead;    your 
king's  name  be  obey'd: 
And  what  Heaven  will,  that  let  your  king 

perform ; 
And  what  he  will,  I  humbly  yield  unto. 

[ExeuTit, 

1  Scene  VI.    London,     The  Palace, 

Enter  Kino  Edward,  Gloster,  and  Clarence. 

K,  Edu>.  Brother  of  Gloster,  at  Saint  Alban's 
field 
This  lady's  husband,  Sir  John  Grey,  was  slain, 
His  land  then  seiz'd  on  by  the  conqueror: 
Her  suit  is  now,  to  repossess  those  lands; 
Which  we  in  justice  cannot  well  deny. 
Because  in  quarrel  of  the  house  of  York 
The  noble  gentleman  did  lose  his  life. 
Go  some  of  you,  and  call  her  to  our  presence.* 
Olo.  Your  highness  shall  do  well  to  grant 
her  suit; 
It  were  dishonour,  to  deny  it  her.  lo 

[Enter  Lady  Qrey. 

1  Thlt  scene  is  adapted  from  IIL  Henry  VI.  Ui  2. 


K.  Edw,  It  were  no  less;  but  yet  I  'U  make 

a  pause. 
Qlo.  [^«cfe]  Yea!  is  it  so? 
I  see*  the  lady  needs  must  make  a  grant. 
Before  the  king  will  grant  her  humble  suit 
Clar.  [Aside']  He  knows  the  game;  how  true 

he  keeps  the  wind. 
Olo.  [Aside]  Silence ! 
K,  Edw,  Widow,  we  will  consider  of  your 

suit; 
And  come  some  other  time,  to  know  our  mind. 
L.  Orey.  Right  gracious  lord,  I  cannot  brook 

delay:  ly 

May  it  please  your  highness  to  resolve  me  now ; 
And  what  your  pleasure  is,  shall  satisfy  me. 
Qlo.  [AMe\  Ay,  widow?  then  I'll  warrant 

you  all  your  lands, 
An  if  what  pleases  him,  shall  pleasure  you. 
K,  Edw.  How  many  children  hast  thou, 

widow?  tell  me. 
CW.  [Amde]  I  think,  he  means  to  beg  a 

child  of  her. 
Qlo.  [Aside]   Nay,  whip   me   then;    hell 

rather  give  her  two. 
L,  Qrey,  Three,  my  most  gracious  lord. 
K.  Edw.  T  were  pity,  they  should  lose  their 

father's  land. 
L,  Qrey,  Be  pitiful,  dread  lord,  and  grant 

it  then. 
K.  Edw.  Lords,  give  us  leave;  I  '11  try  this 

widow's  wit  80 

Qlo.  [Aside]  Ay,  good  leave  have  you;  for 

you  will  have  leave. 
Till  youth  take  leave,  and  leave  you  to  your 

crutch- 
[Qloster  and  Clarence  retire  to  the  other  side, 
K.  Edw,  Now  tell  me,  madam,  do  you  love 

your  children? 
L.  Grey.  Ay,  full  as  dearly  as  I  love  my- 
self. 
K.  Edw.  And  would  you  not  do  much  to  do 

them  good? 
L.  Qrey.  To  do  them  good,  I  would  sustain 

some  harm. 
K.  Edw.  Then  get  your  husband's  lands,  to 

do  them  good. 
L.    Orey.    Therefore    I    came    unto    your 

majesty. 
K.  Edw.  I  'U  tell  you  how  these  lands  are 

to  be  got 
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ACT  IT.  SeeoA  6. 


L,  Grey,  So  shall  you  bind  me  to  your 

highness'  service.  40 

K,  Edw,  What  service  wilt  thou  do  me,  if 

I  give  them? 
Z.  QT€y,  What  you  command,  that  rests  in 

me  to  do. 
K,  Edw.  But  you  will  take  exceptions  to 

my  boon. 
Z.  Orey,  No,  gracious  lord,  except  I  cannot 

do  it 
K,  Edw,  Ay,  but  thou  canst  do  what  I 

mean  to  ask. 
L,  Qrey,  Why,  then  I  will  do  what  your 

grace  commands. 
Glo,  \A9ide\  He  plies  her  hard ;  and  much 

rain  wears  the  marble. 
Z.  Qrey,  Why  stops  my  lord?  shall  I  not 

hear  my  task? 
K.  Edw,  An  easy  task ;  't  is  but  to  love  a 

king. 
L,  Grey,  That's  soon  performed,  because  I 

am  a  subject.  so 

K,  Edw.  Why,  then,  thy  husband's  lands  I 

freely  give  thee. 
L,  Grey.  I  take  my  leave,  with  many  thou- 
sand thanks. 
Glo.  [Ande\  The  match  is  made ;  she  seals 

it  with  a  curt'sy. 
K,  Edw.  But  stay  thee,  'tis  the  fruits  of 

love  I  mean. 
L.  Grey.  The  fruits  of  love  I  mean,  my 

loving  liege. 
K.  Edw,  Ay,  but  I  fear  me,  in  another 

sense. 
What  love,  think'st  thou,  I  sue  so  much  to  get? 
L,  Grey.  My  love  till  death,  my  humble 

thanks,  my  prayers ; 
That   love,  which    virtue    begs,  and  virtue 

grants. 
K.  Edw.  No,  by  my  troth,  I  did  not  mean 

such  love.  60 

L.  Grey,  Why,  then  you  mean  not  aa  I 

thought  you  did. 
K.  Edw.  But  now  you  partly  may  perceive 

my  mind. 
L.  Grey.  My  mind  will  never  grant  what  I 

perceive 
Your  highness  aims  at,  if  I  aim  aright 
K,  Edw.  To  tell  thee  plain,  I  aim  to  live 

with  thee. 

234 


L.  Grey,  To  tell  you  plain,  I  had  rather  live 

in  want 
K.  Edw.  Why,  then  thou  shalt  not  have 

thy  husband's  lands. 
L.  Grey.  Why,  then  mine  honesty  shall  be 
my  dower: 
For  by  that  loss  I  will  not  purchase  them. 
K,  Edw,  Herein  thou  wrong'st  thy  children 
mightily.  70 

L,  Grey,  Herein  your  highness  wrongs  both 
them  and  me. 
But,  mighty  lord,  this  merry  inclination 
Accords  not  with  the  sadness  of  my  suit; 
Please  you  dismiss  me,  either  with  ay  or  no. 
K,  Edw,  Ay;  if  thou  wilt  say  ay,  to  my 
request: 
No;  if  thou  dost  say  no,  to  my  dejnand. 
L.  Grey,  Then,  no,  my  lord.    My  suit  is  at 

an  end. 
Glo,  [Agide"]  The  widow  likes  him  not,  she 

knits  her  brow& 
Clar,  [Aside'l  He  is  the  bluntest  wooer  in 

Christendom. 
K,  Edw.  [Asidel  Her  looks  do  argue  her 
replete  with  modesty;  so 

Her  words  do  show  her  wit  incomparable; 
All  her  perfections  challenge  sovereignty: 
One  way,  or  other,  she  is  for  a  king; 
And  she  shall  be  my  love,  or  else  my  queen. — 
Say,  that  King  Edward  take  thee  for  his 
queen? 
L,  Grey,  'TIS  better  said  than  done,  my 
gracious  lord. 
I  am  a  subject  fit  to  jest  withal, 
But  far  unfit  to  be  a  sovereign. 
K,  Edw,  Sweet  widow,  by  my  state  I  swear 
to  thee, 
I  speak  no  more  than  what  my  soul  intends;  M 
And  that  is,  to  enjoy  thee  for  my  love. 
L.  Grey.  And  that  is  more  than  I  will  yield 
unto: 
I  know,  I  am  too  mean  to  be  your  queen ; 
And  yet  too  good  to  be  your  concubine. 
K,  Edw,  You  cavil,  widow;  I  did  mean,  my 

queen. 
L,  Grey.  'T  will  grieve  your  grace,  my  sons 

should  call  you — father. 
K,  Edw.  No  more,  than  when  my  daughters 
call  thee  mother. 
Thou  art  a  widow,  and  thou  hast  some  children; 
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ACT  y.  Soene  1. 


And,  by  my  faith,  I,  being  but  a  bachelor, 
Have  other  some:  why,  't  is  a  happy  thing  lOO 
To  be  the  father  unto  many  sons. 
Answer    no   more,    for   thou   shalt    be    my 
queen. 
Glo.  [Aside]  The  ghostly  father  now  hath 

done  his  shrift 
K,  Edw.  Brothers,  you  muse  what  chat  we 

two  have  had. 
Glo,  The  widow  likes  it  not,  for  she  looks 

sad. 
K,  Edw,  Tou  'd  think  it  strange,  if  I  should 

marry  her. 
Clar.  To  whom,  my  lord  ? 
K,  Edw,  Why,  Clarence,  to  myself. 

Olo,  That  would  be  ten  days'  wonder,  at 
the  least 


Clar.  That's  a  day  longer  than  a  wonder 
lasts.  109 

Glo,  By  so  much  is  the  wonder  in  extremes. 

K.  Edw.  Well,  jest  on,  brothers:  I  can  tell 
you  both, 
Her  suit  is  granted  for  her  husband's  landa 

Enter  a  NohleTiian, 

Nob,  My  gracious  lord,  Henry  your  foe  is 
taken, 
And  brought  as  prisoner  to  your  palace  gate. 
K,  Edw,  See,  that  he  be  conveyed  unto  the 
Tower: — 
And  go  we,  brothers,  to  the  man  that  took  him. 
To  question  of  his  apprehension. — 
Widow,  go  you  along; — Lords,  use  her  hon- 
ourably. [Exeunt, 


ACT    V. 


^  [Scene  L]    Palace, 


Kino  Edward,  Queen,  Clarence,  Glosteb, 
Somerset,  Hastings,  Montague,  Pem- 
BRpKE,  Stafford. 

K.  Edw.  Now,  brother  Clarence,  how  like 
you  our  choice, 
That   you   stand    pensive,  as   half    malcon- 
tent? 
Clar,  As  well  as  Lewis  of  France,  or  the 
Earl  of  Warwick; 
Which  are  so  weak  of  courage,  and  in  judg- 
ment. 
That  they  '11  take  no  offence  at  our  abuse. 
K.  Edw,  Suppose,  they  take  offence  without 
a  cause, 
They  are  but  Lewis  and  Warwick ;  I  am  Ed- 
ward, 
Your  king  and  Warwick's,  and  must  have  my 
wUl. 
Glo,  And  you  shall  have  your  will,  because 
our  king : 
Yet  hasty  marriage  seldom  proveth  welL      lo 
K.  Edw.  Yea,   brother  Richard,  are  you 
offended  too? 

1  This  scene  is  adapted  from  IIL  Henry  VI.  ir.  1. 


Glo.  Not  I : 
No;  God  forbid,  that  I  should  wish  them  sever'd 
Whom  God  hath  join'd  together:   ay,  and 

't  were  pity. 
To  sunder  them  that  yoke  so  well  together. 
K,  Edw.    Setting  your  scorns,  and  your 
mialike,  aside, 
Tell  me  some  reason,  why  the  Lady  Grey 
Should  not  become  my  wife,  and  England's 

queen? — 
And  you  too,  Somerset,  and  Montague, 
Speak  freely  what  you  think.  20 

Clar.  Then  this  is  my  opinion — that  King 
Lewis 
Becomes  your  enemy,  for  mocking  him 
About  the  marriage  of  the  lady  Bona. 

Glo,  And  Warwick,  doing  what  you  gave 
in  charge. 
Is  now  dishonoured  by  this  new  marriage. 
A'.  Edw.  What,  if  both  Lewis  and  Warwick 
be  appeas'd, 
By  such  invention  as  I  can  devise? 

Clar,  Yet,  to  have  join'd  with  France  in 
such  alliance, 
Would  more  have  strengthen'd  this  our  com- 
monwealth 
'Gainst  foreign  storms,  than  any  home-bred 
marriage.  so 
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ACT  V. 


K.  Edw,  Why,  knows  not  Clarence,  then, 
that  of  itself 
England  is  safe,  if  true  within  itself? 

Olo.  Yes ;  but  the  safer,  when  't  is  backed 

with  France. 
K.  Edw,   Tis  better  using  France,  than 
trusting  France ; 
Let  us  be  back'd  with  God,  and  with  the  seas. 
Which  he  hath  given  for  fence  impregnable. 
And  with  their  helps  alone  defend  ourselves; 
In  them,  and  in  ourselves,  our  safety  lies. 
Q.  Eliz,  fMj  lords,  before  it  pleas'd  his  ma- 
jesty 
To  raise  my  state  to  title  of  a  queen,  40 

Do  me  but  right,  and  you  must  all  confess 
That  I  was  not  ignoble  of  descent. 
And  meaner  than  myself  have  had  like  for- 
tune. 
But  as  this  title  honours  me  and  mine, 
So  your  dislikes,  to  whom  I  would  be  pleasing. 
Do  cloud  my  joys  with  danger  and  with  sor- 
row. 
JT.  Edw.  My  love,  forbear  to  fawn  upon 
their  frowns : 
What  danger,  or  what  sorrow  can  befall  thee, 
So  long  as  Edward  is  thy  constant  friend, 
And  their  true  sovereign,  whom  they  must 
obey?  60 

Nay,  whom  they  shall  obey,  and  love  thee  too, 
Unless  they  seek  for  hatred  at  my  hands : 
Which  if  iiiey  do,  yet  will  I  keep  thee  safe. 
And  they  shall  feel  the  vengeance  of   my 
wratL 
Olo.  [Aside]  1  hear,  yet  say  not  much,  but 
think  the  more. 

Enter  a  Messenger.  * 

K.  Edw.  Now,  messenger,  what  letters,  or 
what  news, 
From  France? 
Mess.^  My  sovereign  liege,  no  letters :  and 
few  words, 
But  such  as  I,  without  your  special  pardon. 
Dare  not  relate.  «o 

K,  Edw.  €k)  to,  we  pardon  thee :  therefore, 
in  brief, 

1  This  character  is  described  on  his  entry  as  a  Menen- 
qer;  but.  by  an  oversight,  the  prefix  Post,  as  given  in  the 
Polio,  is  left  before  all  his  speeches.  We  have  remedied 
the  error. 

23(5 


What  answer  makes  King  Lewis  unto  our 

letters? 
Mess.  At  my  depart,  these  were  his  veiy 

words; 
"Go  tell  false  Edward,  thy  supposed  king — 
That  Lewis  of  France  is  sending  over  maskers. 
To  revel  it  with  him  and  his  new  bride." 
K»  Edw.  Is  he  so  brave?  belike  he  thinks 

me  Henry. 
But  what  said  Warwick  to  these  injuries? 

Mess.  He,  more  incensed  against  your  majesty 
Than  all  the  rest,  discharged  me  with  these 

words ;  7o 

"Tell  him  from  me,  that  he  hath  done  me 

wrong. 
And  therefore  I  '11  uncrown  him,  ere't  be  long." 
£.  Edw.  Ha !  durst  the  traitor  breathe  out 

so  proud  words? 
Well,  I  will  arm  me,  being  thus  forewarned : 
They  shall  have  wars,  and  pay  for  their  pre- 
sumption. 
But  say,  is  Warwick  friends  with  Margaret? 
Mess.  Ay,  gracious  sovereign;  they  are  so 

link'd  in  friendship. 
That  young  Prince  Edward  marries  Warwick's 

daughter. 
Clar.  Belike,  the  younger;   Clarence  will 

have  the  elder.  79 

Now,  brother  king,  farewell,  and  sit  you  fast^ 
For  I  will  hence  to  Warwick's  other  daughter; 
That,  though  I  want  a  kingdom,  yet  in  marriage 
I  may  not  prove  inferior  to  yourself. — 
You,  that  love  me  and  Warwick,  follow  me. 
[Exit  Clarence^  and  SomersH  fallows. 
Olo.  Not  I: 
My  thoughts  aim  at  a  further  matter;  I 
Stay  not  for  love  of  Edward,  but  the  crown. 

[Aside. 
K.  Edw.  Clarence  and  Somerset  both  gone 

to  Warwick  1 
Yet  am  I  arm'd  against  the  worst  can  happen; 
And  haste  is  needful  in  this  desperate  case. — 
Let 's  levy  men,  and  make  prepare  for  war;  91 
They  are  already,  or  quickly  will  be  landed ; 
But,  ere  I  go,  Hastings — and  Montague — 
Besolve  my  doubt  You  twain,  of  all  the  rest, 
Are  near  to  Warwick,  by  blood,  and  by  alliance: 
Tell  me,  if  you  love  Warwick,  more  than  me? 
If  it  be  so,  then  both  depart  to  him; 
I  rather  wish  you  foes,  than  hollow  frienda 
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ACT  v.  SomM  1. 


HENRY  VL-<X)NDENSED. 


ACT  V.  Somia  3. 


Mont.  So  God  help  Montague,  as  he  proves 

true! 
Hast.  And  Hastings,  as  he  favours  Edward's 
cause!  loo 

A".  £dic.  Now,  brother  Richard,  will  you 

stand  by  us? 
Glo.  Ay,  in  despite  of  all  that  shall  with- 
stand you. 
K.  Edw.  Why,  so,  then  am  I  sure  of  victory. 
Now  therefore  let  us  hence:  and  lose  no  hour. 
Till  we  meet  Warwick  with  his  foreign  power. 

[Exeunt. 

*  [Scene  II.]     Warwickshire. 

Enter  Warwick  and  Oxford,  with  French 
Soldiers. 

War.  Trust  me,  my  lord,  all  hitherto  goes 
well; 
The  common  people  by  numbers  swarm  to  us. 
I  came  from  Edward  as  ambassador, 
But  I  return  his  sworn  and  mortal  foe: 
Matter  of  marriage  was  the  chaige  he  gave  me, 
But  dreadful  war  shall  answer  his  demand. 
Had  he  none  else  to  make  a  stale,'  but  me? 
Did  I  put  Henry  from  his  native  right? 
And  am  I  guerdon'd  at  the  last  with  shame? 
Shame  on  himself !  for  my  desert  is  honour. 
And,  to  repair  my  honour  lost  for  him,         ii 
1  here  renounce  him,  and  return  to  Henry. 

Enter  Olarsnge  and  Somerset. 

But,     see,    where    Somerset   and    Clarence 

comes; — 
Speak  suddenly,  my  lords,  are  we  all  friends? 
Clar.  Fear  not  that,  my  lord. 
War.  Then,  gentle  Clarence,  welcome  unto 

Warwick; — 
And  welcome,  Somerset: — I  hold  it  cowardice. 
To  rest  mistrustful  where  a  noble  heart 
Hath  pawn'd  an  open  hand  in  sign  of  love; 
Else  might  I  think,  that  Clarence,  Edward's 

brother,  20 

Were  but  a  feigned  friend  to  our  proceedings: 
But  welcome,  Clarence;  my  daughter  shall  be 

thine. 


>  This  scone  U  adapted  from  III.  Henry  VI.  ir.  2.  with 
tbe  exception  of  lines  S-12  taken  from  III.  Henry  VL  Hi. 

*  Stale,  a  stalking-horse,  a  decoy. 


And  now  what  rests,  but,  in  night's  coverture, 
Thy  brother  being  carelessly  encamp'd. 
His  soldiers  lurking  in  the  towns  about. 
And  but  attended  by  a  simple  guard. 
We  may  surprise  and  take  him  at  our  pleasure? 
Our  scouts  have  found  the  adventure  very  easy : 
At  unawares  we  '11  beat  down  Edward's  guard. 
And  seize  himself;  I  say  not — slaughter  him, 
For  I  intend  but  only  to  surprise  him, —      si 
You,  that  will  follow  me  to  this  attempt, 
Applaud  the  name  of  Henry,  with  your  leader. 
[They  aU  cry,  ''Henry!'' 
Why,  then,  let's  on  our  way  in  silent  sort: 
For  Warwick  and  his  friends,  God  and  Saint 
GJeorge !  [Exewnt. 

^  ScEKE  IIL     Edwards  camp. 

Enter  the  Watchmen  to  guard  his  tent. 

First  WatcL  Come  on   my  masters,  each 
man  take  his  stand; 
The  king,  by  this,  is  set  him  down  to  sleep. 
Second   Watch.   To-morrow  morning  then 
shall  be  the  day. 
If  Warwick  be  so  near  as  men  report. 

Third  Watch.  But  say,  I  pray,  what  noblo- 
man  is  that. 
That  with  the  king  here  resteth  in  his  tent? 
First  Watch.  'T  is  the  Lord  Hastings,  the 

king's  chiefest  friend. 
Third  Watch.  Oh,  is  it  so?    But  why  com 
mands  the  king. 
That  his  chief  followers  lodge  in  towns  about 

him, 
While  he  himself  keepeth  in  the  cold  field  ?   lo 
Second  WatcL  'Tis  the  more  honour,  because 

more  dangerous. 
Third  Watch.  Ay;  but  give  me  worship,  and 
quietness, 
I  like  it  better  than  a  dangerous  honour. 
If  Warwick  knew  in  what  estate  he  stands, 
'T  is  to  be  doubted,  he  would  waken  him. 
First  Watch.  Unless  our  halberds  did  shut 

up  his  passage. 
Second   YVafch.  Ay;  wherefore  else  guard 
we  his  royal  tent. 
But  to  defend  his  person  from  night-foes? 


s  This  scene  is  adapted  from  III.  Henry  VL  It.  8. 
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ACT  V.  Scene  8. 


HENRY  VI.— (X)NDENSED. 


ACT  V.  Soene  4. 


Eiiter  Warwick,  Clarence,  Oxford,  Somer- 
set, and  French  SoldierSy  silent  all. 

War.  This  is  his  tent;  and  see  where  stand 
his  guard. 
Courage,  my  masters:  honour  now,  or  never ! 
But  follow  me,  and  Edward  shall  be  ours.     21 
First  Watch,  Who  goes  there  ? 
Second  Watch,  Stay,  or  thou  diest 

[  Warwick  and  the  rest  cry  ally  "  War- 
vnck/  Warwick /^^  and  set  upon  the 
Ouard;  who  flxjy  crying ^  ^^Arm/  armP* 
Warwicky  and  the  resty  following  them. 

The  drum  playing  and  trumpets  sounding. 
Enter  Warwick,  Clarence,  Somerset,  and 
the  resty  bringing  the  Kino  oiU  in  a  gowny 
sitting  in  a  chair,  Gloster  and  Hastings 
Jly  over  the  stage. 

Clar.  What  are  they  that  fly  there? 

War.  Bichard,  and  Hastings :  let  them  go, 

here 's  the  duke. 
K.  Edw.  The  duke !  Why,  Warwick,  when 
we  parted  last, 
Thou  call'dst  me  king ! 

War.  Ay,  but  the  case  is  altered: 

When  you  disgrac'd  me  in  my  embassage. 
Then  I  degraded  you  from  being  king,  29 

And  come  now  to  create  you  Duke  of  York- 
Alas!    how  should    you    govern   any  king- 
dom. 
That  know  not  how  to  use  ambassadors; 
Nor  how  to  use  your  brothers  brotherly; 
Nor  how  to  study  for  the  people's  welfare; 
Nor  how  to  shroud  yourself  from  enemies? 
A'.  Edw.  Yea,  brother  of  Clarence,  art  thou 
here  too? 
Nay,  then  I  see,  that  Edward  needs  must 

down. — 
Yet,  Warwick,  in  despite  of  all  mischance, 
Edward  will  always  bear  himself  as  king:    39 
Though  fortune's  malice  overthrow  my  state, 
My  mind  exceeds  the  compass  of  her  wheel. 
War.  My  lord  of  Somerset,  at  my  request. 
See  that  forthwith  Duke  Edward  be  con- 
veyed 
Unto  my  brother.  Archbishop  of  York. 
When  I  have  fought  with  Pembroke  and  his 

fellows, 
I  '11  follow  you,  and  tell  what  answer 
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Lewis,  and  the  Lady  Bona,  send  to  him: — 

Now,  for  a  while,  farewell,  good  Duke  of  York. 

[They  lead  him  out  forcibly. 

K.  Edw.  What  fates  impose,  that  men  must 

needs  abide; 

It  boots  not  to  resist  both  wind  and  tide.      50 

\Exity  guarded. 
Clar.  What  now  remains,  my  lords,  for  us 
to  do. 
But  march  to  London  with  our  soldiers? 
War.  Ay,  that 's  the  first  thing  that  we  have 
to  do; 
To  free  king  Henry  from  imprisonment. 
And  see  him  seated  in  the  regal  throne. 

\ExeumJt. 

*  [Scene  IV.]    A  park  near  Middleham  Castle 
in  Yorkshire. 

Enter  Gloster,  Hastings,  and  Sir  Willlam 
Stanley. 

Olo.  Now,  my    Lord    Hastings,  and    Sir 

William  Stanley, 
Leave  off  to  wonder  why  I  drew  you  hither, 
Into  this  chiefest  thicket  of  the  park. 
Thus  stands  the  case:  you  know  our  king,  my 

brother, 
Is  prisoner  to  the  bishop  here,  at  whose  hands 
He  hath  good  usage  and  great  liberty: 
And  often,  but  attended  with  weak  guard, 
Comes  hunting  this  way  to  disport  himself. 
I  have  advertis'd  '  him  by  secret  means. 
That  if  about  this  hour,  he  make  this  way,  10 
Under  the  colour  of  his  usual  game. 
He  shall  here  find  his  friends,  with  horse  and 

men. 
To  set  him  free  from  his  captivity. 

Enter  Kino  Edward,  a?w£  a  Huntsman. 

Hunt.  This  way,  my  lord;  for  this  way  lies 

the  game. 
£.  Edw.  Nay,  this  way,  man;  see,  where 
the  huntsmen  stand. 
Now,  brother  of  Gloster,  Lord  Hastings,  and 

the  rest. 
Stand  you  thus  close  to  steal  the  bishop's 
deer? 


1  This  scene  is  taken  from  III.  Henry  YI.  ir.  5. 1-20. 
3  Advertis'd,  informed. 
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ACT  V.  Scene  4. 


HENRY  VI.— CONDENSED. 


ACT  V.  Scene  5. 


Glo,  Brother,  the  time  and  case  requireth 

haste; 
Your  horse  stands  ready  at  the  park-comer. 
K.  Edw,  But  whither  shall  we  then? 
Hast,  To  Lynn,  my  lord; 

And  ship  from  thence  to  Flanders.  21 

Glo,  Well  guess'd,  believe  me;  for  that  was 

my  meaning. 
K.  Edw,  Stanley,  I  will  requite  thy  for- 
wardness. 
Glo.  But  wherefore  stay  we?  'tis  no  time 

to  talk. 
K,  Edw.  Huntsman,  what  say^st  thou?  wilt 

thou  go  along? 
Hunt.   Better  do  so,  than  tarry  and  be 

hanged. 
Glo.  Come  then,  away;  let  *s  ha*  no  more  ado. 
K.  Edw.  Bishop,  farewell:  shield  thee  from 

Warwick's  frown; 
And  pray  that  I  may  repossess  the  crown.  89 

[Exeunt. 

1  [Scene  V.]    The  Palace. 

Enter  Kino  Henrt,  Clarence,  Warwick, 
Somerset,  young  Bichm  ond,  Oxford,  Mon- 
tague. 

K.  Hen.  Warwick,  and  Clarence,  give  me 

both  your  hands; 
Now  join  your  hands,  and  with  your  hands, 

your  hearts. 
That  no  dissension  hinder  government: 
I  make  you  both  protectors  of  this  land; 
While  I  myself  will  lead  a  private  life, 
And  in  devotion  spend  my  latter  days. 
To  sin's  rebuke,  and  my  Creator's  praise. 
War.  Why  then,  though  loth,  yet  must  I 

be  content: 
We  Tl  yoke  together,  like  a  double  shadow 
To  Henry's  body,  and  supply  his  place;        10 
I  mean,  in  bearing  weight  of  government. 
While  he  enjoys  the  honour,  and  his  ease. 
K.  Hen.  My  lord  of  Somerset,  what  youth 

is  that, 
Of  whom  you  seem  to  have  so  tender  care? 
80m.  My  liege,  it  is  young  Henry,  earl  of 

Richmond. 


1  This  Bcene  (linei  1-84)  is  adapted  from  III.  Henry 
VL  iv.  6. 


K.  Hen.  Come  hither,  England's  hope:  [Lays 
his  hand  on  his  head]    If  secret  powers 
Suggest  but  truth  to  my  divining  thoughts, 
This  pretty  lad  will  prove  our  country's  blisa 
HIb  looks  are  full  of  peaceful  majesty: 
His  head  by  nature  fram'd  to  wear  a  crown, 
His  hand  to  wield  a  sceptre;  and  himself     21 
Likely,  in  time,  to  bless  a  regal  throne. 
Make  much  of  him,  my  lords;  for  this  w  he. 
Must  help  you  more  than  you  are  hurt  by  me. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

War.  What  news,  my  friend  ? 
Mess.  That  Edward  is  escaped  from  your 
brother. 
And  fled,  as  he  hears  since,  to  Burgundy. 
War.  Unsavoury  news:  but  how  made  he 

escape? 
Mess.  He  was  convey'd  by  Richard  Duke  of 
Gloster, 
And  the  Lord  Hastings,  who  attended  him  ao 
Li  secret  ambush  from  the  forest  side. 

War.  My  liege,  I  like  not  of  this  flight  of 

Edward's: 

For,  doubtless,  Burgundy  will  yield  him  help; 

And  we  shall  have  more  wars,  before 't  be 

long. 

*  A'.  Hen.  Let 's  levy  men,  and  beat  him  back 

again. 
Clar.  A  little  fire  is  quickly  trodden  out; 
Which,  being  suffer'd,  rivers  cannot  quench. 
War.  In  Warwickshire  I  have  true-hearted 
friends. 
Not  mutinous  in  peace,  yet  bold  in  war; 
Those  will  I  muster  up:— and  thou,  son  Cla- 
rence, 40 
Shalt  stir,  in  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and  in  Kent, 
The  knights,  and  gentlemen,  to  come  with 

thee: — 
Thou,  brother  Montague,  in  Buckingham, 
Northampton,  and  in  Leicestershire,  shalt  find 
Men  well  inclin'd  to  hear  what  thou  com- 

mand'st: — 
And  thou,  brave  Oxford,  wondrous  well  be- 

loVd, 
In  Oxfordshire  shalt  muster  up  thy  friends. — 
My  sovereign,  with  the  loving  citizens — 
Like  to  this  island,  girt  in  with  the  ocean,    49 

*  Lines  S&-74  adapted  from  III.  Heniy  VI.  it.  & 
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ACT  V.  Scene  6. 


HENRY  VL— CONDENSED. 


ACT  V.  Soane  6. 


Or  modest  Dian,  circled  with  her  nymphs — 
Shall  rest  in  London,  till  we  come  to  him. — 
Fair  lords,  take  leave,  and  stand  not  to  reply. — 

\ExeutU  Warvnck,  Clarence^  Oxford^  and 
Montague, 
K,  Hen.  Here  at  the  palace  will  I  rest 

awhile; 
Cousin  of  Exeter,  what  thinks  your  lordship? 
Methinks,  the  power,  that  Edward  hath  in 

field. 
Should  not  be  able  to  encounter  mine. 
Exe,  The  doubt  is,  that  he  will  seduce  the 

rest 
K,  Hen.  That's  not  my  fear,  my  meed  hath 

got  me  fame: 
I  have  not  stopp'd  mine  ears  to  their  demands, 
Nor  posted  off  ^  their  suits  with  slow  delays ;   60 
My  pity  hath  been  balm  to  heal  their  wounds. 
My  mildness  hath  allay'd  their  swelling  griefs. 
My  mercy  dry'd  their  water-flowing  tears: 
I  have  not  been  desirous  of  their  wealth, 
Nor  much  oppressed  them  with  great  subsidies. 
Nor  forward  of  revenge,  though  they  much 

err'd; 
Then  why  shoidd  they  love  Edward  more  than 

me? 
No,  Exeter,  these  graces  challenge  grace: 
And,  when  the  lion  fawns  upon  the  lamb, 
The  lamb  will  never  cease  to  follow  him.      70 
[Shovi  within,  *A  Lancaster!  A  iMncoiterP 
Exe,  Hark,  hark,  my  lord!  what  shouts  are 

these? 

Enter  King  Edward,  Gloster,  and  Soldiers. 

K,  Edw.  Seize  on  the  shame-fac'd  Henry, 
bear  him  hence, 
And  once  again  prodaim  us  king  of  England. — 
Hence  with  him  to  the  Tower;  let  him  not 
speak.       [ExeiiTvt  some  \oUk  King  Henry. 
*  K.  Edw.  Now,  b];t>ther  Bichard,  Lord  Hast- 
ings, and  the  rest. 
Thus  far  our  fortune  maketh  us  amends, 
And  says — that  once  more  1  shall  interchange 
My  waned  state  for  Hemys  regal  crown. 
3  Brave  warriors,  march  amain  towards  Cov- 
entry. 

1  Pogted  oft  pot  off  carelesslj. 
«  Lines  76-78  token  from  III.  Henry  VI.  Iv.  7.  1-4. 
*  Lines  79-82  taken  from  III.  Henry  VL  Iv.  8.  64  and 
60-61. 
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Where  peremptory  Warwick  now  remains:  so 
The  sun  shines  hot,  and,  if  we  use  delay, 
Cold  biting  winter  mars  our  hop*d-for  hay. 

[Exeunt. 

*  Scene  VI.     Before  the  town  of  Coventry. 

Enter  Warwick,  tvx)  Messengers^  and  others^ 
upon  the  waUs. 

War.  Where  is  the  post,  that  came  from 
valiant  Oxford? 

Enter  Sir  John  Somervillk 

Say,  Somerville,  what  says  my  loving  son? 
And,  by  thy  guess,  how  nigh  is  Clarence  now? 
Som.  At  Southam  I  did  leave  him  with  his 
forces, 
And  do  expect  him  here  some  two  hours  hence. 

[Brum  heard. 
War.  Then  Clarence  is  at  hand,  I  hear  his 

drum. 
Som.  It  is  not  his,  my  lord;  here  Southam 
lies; 
The  drum  your  honour  hears,  marcheth  from 
Warwick. 
War.  Who  should  that  be?  belike,  unlook'd- 

f or  friends. 
Som.  They  are  at  hand,  and  you  shall  quickly 
know.  10 

March:  flourish    Enter  Kino  Edward, 
Gloster,  and  Soldiers. 

K.  Edw.  Go,  trumpet,  to  the  walls,  and 

sound  a  parle. 
Glo.  See,  how  the  surly  Warwick  mans  the 

wall 
War.  O,  unbid*  spite!  is  i^rtful  Edward 
come? 
Where  slept  our  scouts,  or  how  are  they  seduc'd, 
That  we  could  hear  no  news  of  his  repair? 
K.  Edw.  Now,  Warwick,  wilt  thou  ope  the 
city  gates, 
Speak  gentle  words,  and  humbly  bend  thy 

knee? — 
Call  Edward — king,  and  at  his  hands  beg 

mercy, 
And  he  shall  pardon  thee  these  outrages. 


4  This  scene  it  adapted  from  III.  Henry  VI.  t.  1. 
*  Unbid,  uninvited,  unwelcome. 
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ACT  V. 


6. 


HENRY  VL— CONDENSED. 


ACT  V.  Soeae  6. 


ITor.  Nay,  ratiier,  wilt  thou  draw  thy  forces 

hence,  ao 

Confess  who  set  thee  up  and  pluck'd  thee 

down? — 
Call  Warwick — patron,  and  be  penitent, 
And  thou  shalt  still  remain  the  Duke  of  York. 
Qlo.  I  thought,  at  least  he  would  have  said 
— the  king; 
Or  did  he  make  the  jest  against  his  will? 
War,  Is  not  a  dukedom,  sir,  a  goodly  gift? 
Glo.  Ay,  by  my  faith,  for  a  poor  earl  to  give; 
I  *11  do  thee  service  for  so  good  a  gift 

War,  Twos  I,  that  gave  the  kingdom  to 

thy  brother. 

K.  Edw.  Why,  then  'tis  mine,  if  but  by 

Warwick's  gift.  so 

War.  Thou  art  no  Atlas  for  so  great  a  weight : 

And,  weakling,  Warwick  takes  his  gift  again; 

And  Henry  is  my  king,  Warwick  his  subject 

K.  Edw.  But  Warwick's  king  is  Edward's 

prisoner: 
Qlo.  You  left  poor  Henry  at  the  Bishop's 
palace. 
And,  ten  to  one,  you  '11  meet  him  in  the  Tower. 
K.  Edw,  T  is  even  so;  yet  you  are  Warwick 

stilL 
Qlo.  Come,  Warwick,  take  the  time,  kneel 
down,  kneel  down. 
Nay,  when?  strike  now,  or  else  the  iron  coob. 
War,  I  had  rather  chop  this  hand  off  at  a 
blow,  40 

And  with  the  other  fling  it  at  thy  face, 
Than  bear  so  low  a  sail,  to  strike  to  thee. 
K,  Edw.  Sail  how  thou  canst,  have  wind  and 
tide  thy  friend; 
This  hand,  fast  wound  about  thy  coal-black  hair. 
Shall  write  in  dust  ttus  sentence  with  thy 

blood — 
"  Wind-changing  Warwick  now  can  change  no 
more.** 

E)iter  Oxford,  with  drum  and  colours. 

War.  O  cheerful  colours  I  see,  where  Oxford 

comes! 
Oxf.  Oxford,  Oxford,  for  Lancaster  I 
Glo.  The  gates  are  open,  let  us  enter  too. 
K,  Edw.  So  other  foes  may  set  upon  our 
back&  50 

Stand  we  in  good  array;  for  they,  no  doubt, 
Will  issue  out  again,  ajid  bid  us  battle: 

VOL.  II. 


If  not,  the  city  being  of  small  defence, 
We  '11  quickly  rouse  the  traitors  in  the  same. 
War.  Oh,  welcome,  Oxford!  for  we  want 
thy  help. 

Enter  Montague,  with  drum  aiid  colours. 

Mont.  Montague,  Montague,  for  Lancaster! 

[He  and  his  forces  enter  the  city. 

Qlo.  Thou  and  thy  brother  both  shall  buy 

this  treason 

Even  with  the  dearest  blood  your  bodies  bear. 

K.  Edw.  The  harder  match'd,  the  greater 

victory;  69 

My  mind  presageth  happy  gain,  and  conquest. 

Enter  Sombbsbt,  with  drum  and  colours, 

Som^  Somerset,  Somerset,  for  Lancaster  I 
Qlo.  Two  of  thy  name,  both  Dukes  of  So- 
merset, 

Have  sold  their  lives  imto  the  house  of  York; 

And  thou  shalt  be  the  third,  if  this  sword  hold. 

Enter  Clarence,  with  drum  and  colours. 

War,  And  lo,  where  (Jeorge  of  Clarence 
sweeps  along. 
Of  force  enough  to  bid  his  brother  battle; 
With  whom  an  upright  zeal  to  right  prevails, 
More  than  the  nature  of  a  brotiier's  love: — 
Come,  Clarence,  come;  thou  wilt,  if  Warwick 
calls. 

[A  parley  is  sounded;  Richard  and  Clar- 
ence whisper  together,  and  then  Clarence 
takes  his  red  rose  out  of  his  hat,  and 
throws  it  at  Warwick. 
Oar,  Father  of  Warwick,  know  you  what 
this  means?  70 

[Taking  his  red  rose  out  of  his  hat. 
Look  here,  1  throw  my  infamy  at  thee: 
And  here  proclaim  myself  thy  mortal  foe; 
With  resolution,  wheresoe'er  I  meet  thee — 
As  I  will  meet  thee,  if  thou  stir  abroad — 
To  plague  thee  for  thy  foul  misleading  me. 
And  so,  proud-hearted  Warwick,  I  defy  thee. 
And  to  my  brother  turn  my  blushing  cheeks. — 
Pardon  me,  Edward,  I  will  make  amends; 
And,  Richard,  do  not  frown  upon  my  faults. 
For  I  will  henceforth  be  no  more  unconstant 
AT.  Edw,  Now  welcome  more,  and  ten  times 
more  beloVd,  81 

Than  if  thou  never  hadst  deserv'd  our  hate. 
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Qlo,  Welcome,  good  Clarence ;  this  is  bror 

therlike. 
War.  O  passing  traitor,  perjured,  and  un- 
just! 
K,  Edw.  What,  Warwick,  wilt  thou  leave 
the  town,  and  fight? 
Or  shall  we  beat  the  stones  about  thine  ears? 
War,  Alas,  I  am  not  coop'd  here  for  defence: 
I  wiU  away  towards  Bamet  presently. 
And  bid  thee  battle,  Edward,  if  thou  dar'st 
K,  Edw.  Yes,  Warwick,  Edward  dares,  and 
leads  the  way: —  90 

Lords,  to  the  field;  Saint  Greorge,  and  victory! 

[ExeurU. 

*  [Scene  VII.]    Field  of  battle  near  Bamet. 

Alarum  and  cvcursions.    Enter  Edward  and 
Warwick. 

K.  Edw,  So,  lie  thou  there:  die  thou,  and 
die  our  fear; 
For  Warwick  was  a  bug,*  that  fear'd'  us  alL — 
Now,  Montague,  sit  fast;  I  seek  for  thee. 
That  Warwick's  bones  may  keep  thine  com- 
pany. [Exit. 
War.  Ah,  who  is  nigh?  come  to  me,  friend, 
or  foe, 
And  tell  me,  who  is  victor,  York,  or  Warwick? 
Why  ask  I  that?  my  mangled  body  shows. 
My  blood,  my  want  of  strength,  my  sick  heart 

shows, 
That  I  must  yield  my  body  to  the  earth, 
And,  by  my  fall,  the  conquest  to  my  foe.      lo 
Thus  yields  the  cedar  to  the  axe's  edge. 
Whose  arms  gave  shelter  to  the  princely  eagle. 
Under  whose  shade  the  ramping  lion  slept ; 
Whose  top-branch  overpeer'd  Jove's  spread- 
ing tree. 
And  kept  low  shrubs  from  winter's  powerful 

wind. 
These  eyes,  that  now  are  dimm'd  with  death's 

black  veil, 
Have  been  as  piercing  as  the  midday  sun, 
To  search  the  secret  treasons  of  the  world : 
The  wrinkles  in  my  brows,  now  fiU'd  with 

blood. 
Were  liken'd  oft  to  kingly  sepulchres;  20 


1  This  icene  is  taken  from  III.  Henry  VI.  t.  2.  1-60. 
a  Bug,  bugbear.  *  Fear'd,  frightened. 
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For  who  liv'd  king,  but  I  could  dig  his  grave? 
And  who  durst  smile,  when  Warwick  bent  his 

brow? 
Lo,  now  my  glory  smear'd  in  dust  and  blood ! 
My  parks,  my  walks,  my  manors   that    I 

had, 
Even  now  forsake  me;  and,  of  all  my  lands, 
Is  nothing  left  me,  but  my  body's  length! 
Why,  what  is  pomp,  rule,  reign,  but  earth  and 

dust? 
And,  live  we  how  we  can,  yet  die  we  must 

Enter  Oxford  a7id  Somerset. 

Som.  Ah,  Warwick,  Warwick!  wert  thou 

as  we  are, 
We  might  recover  all  our  loss  again!  so 

The  queen  from  France  hath  brought  a  puis- 
sant power; 
Even  now  we  heard  the  news:  ah,  couldst 

thou  fly! 
War.  Why,  then  I  would  not  fly.— Ah, 

Montague, 
If  thou  be  there,  sweet  brother,  take  my 

hand. 
And  with  thy  lips  keep  in  my  soul  awhile  I 
Thou  loVst  me  not;    for,  brother,  if  thou 

didst) 
Thy  tears  would  wash  this  cold  congealed 

blood. 
That  glues  my  lips  and  will  not  let  me  speak. 
Come  quickly,  Montague,  or  I  am  dead. 
Som.  Ah,  Warwick!  Montague  hath  breath'd 

his  last;  40 

And  to  the  latest  gasp,  cry'd  out  for  Warwick, 
And    said — "Commend    me   to  my  valiant 

brother." 
And  more  he  would  have  said;  and  more  he 

spoke. 
Which  soimded  like  a  clamour  in  a  vault, 
That  might  not  be  distinguish'd;  but,  at  last, 
I  well  might  hear  delivei^d  with  a  groan — 
"O,  farewell,  Warwick!" 

War.  Sweet  rest  his  soul ! — 
Fly,  lords,  and  save  yourselves ;  for  Warwick 

bids 
You  all  farewell,  to  meet  in  heaven.  so 

[Dies, 
Oxf.  Away,  away,  to  meet  the  queen's  great 

power! 

[They  bear  away  his  body^  and  Exeunt, 
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^  Scene  VIII.     Aiiotlier  part  of  the  field, 

FlourisL    Enter  King  Edward  in  triumph; 
with  Gloster,  Clarence,  and  the  rest, 

K.  Edw.  Thus  far  our  fortune  keeps  an  up- 
ward course, 
And  we  are  grac'd  with  wreaths  of  victory. 
But,  in  the  midst  of  this  bright-shining  day, 
I  spy  a  black,  suspicious,  threat'ning  cloud. 
That  will  encounter  with  our  glorious  sun, 
Ere  he  attain  his  easeful  western  bed : 
I  mean,  my  lords — those  powers,  that  the 

queen 
Hath  rais'd  in  (Mlia,  have  arrived  our  coast. 
And,  as  we  hear,  march  on  to  fight  with  us. 
Clar.  A  little  gale  will  soon  disperse  that 
cloud,  10 

And  blow  it  to  the  source  from  whence  it  came : 
The  very  beams  will  dry  those  vapours  up; 
For  every  cloud  engenders  not  a  storm. 
Qlo.  The  queen  is  valued  ^  thirty  thousand 
strong. 
And  Somerset,  with  Oxford,  fled  to  her; 
If  she  have  time  to  breathe,  be  well  assur'd 
Her  faction  will  be  full  as  strong  as  ours. 
K.  Edw.  We  are  advertis'd'  by  our  loving 
friends, 
That  they  do  hold  their  course  towards  Tewks- 

bury: 
We,  having  now  the  best  at  Bamet  field,      20 
WiU   thither  straight,   for  willingness   rids 

way;* 
And  as  we  march  our  strength  will  be  aug- 
mented 
In  every  county  as  we  go  along. — 
Strike  up  the  drum;  cry — "Courage!"  and 
away.  [Exeunt, 

*  Scene  IX.     Tewkshury. 

March,    Enter  Queen  Margaret,  Somerset, 
OxTORD,  and  Soldiers, 

Q.  Mar,  Great  lords,  wise  men  ne'er  sit  and 
wail  their  loss, 

1  This  scene  is  adapted  from  III.  Henry  VI.  v.  3. 
s  The  queen  is  valu'd,  i.e.  the  forces  of  the  queen  are 
estimated  at.  *  Advertis'd,  informed. 

*  nidi  way,  i.e.  gets  rid  of,  or  diminishes  distance. 
»  This  scene  is  adapted  from  m.  Henry  VI.  v.  4. 


But  cheerly  seek  how  to  redress  their  harms. 
What  though  the  mast  be  now  blown  over- 
board. 
The  cable  broke,  the  holding-anchor  lost, 
And  half  our  sailors  swallowed  in  the  flood? 
Yet  lives  our  pilot  still:  is't  meet,  that  he 
Should  leave  the  helm,  and,  like  a  fearful 

lad. 
With  tearful  eyes  add  water  to  the  sea, 
Whiles,  in  his  moan,  the  ship  splits  on  the 

rock,  9 

Which   industry   and   courage   might    have 

saVd? 
Ah,  what  a  shame!  ah,  what  a  fault  were 

this! 
Say  Warwick  was  our  anchor;  what  of  that? 
Although  unskilful,  why  not  Ned  and  I 
For  once  allow'd  the  skilful  pilot's  charge? 
We  will  not  from  the  helm,  to  sit  and  weep; 
But  keep  our  course,  though  the  rough  wind 

say — no. 
From  shelves  and  rocks  that  threaten  us  with 

wreck. 

Enter  a  Messenger, 

Mess.  Prepare  you,  lords,  for  Edward  is  at 
hand. 
Beady  to  fight;  therefore  be  resolute. 

Oarf.  I  thought  no  less;  it  is  his  policy,      20 
To  haste  thus  fast,  to  find  us  unprovided. 
Som,  But  he's  deceived,  we  are  in  readi- 
ness. 
Q,  Mar.  This  cheers  my  heart,  to  see  your 
forwardness. 
Lords,  knights,  and  gentlemen,  what  I  should 

say 
My  tears  gainsay;  for  every  word  I  speak. 
Ye  see,  I  drink  the  water  of  mine  eyea 
Therefore,  no  more  but  this: — Henry,  your 

sovereign. 
Is  prisoner  to  the  foe;  his  state  usurp'd,        28 
His   realm   a   slaughter-house,   his   subjects 

slain. 
His  statutes  cancell'd,  and  his  treasure  spent; 
And  yonder  is  the  wolf,  that  makes  this  spoiL 
You  fight  in  justice:  then,  in  God's  name, 

lords, 
Be  valiant,  and  give  signal  to  the  fight 

[Both  parties  go  out.     Alarum:  Retreat: 
Excursion, 
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ACT  V.  Scene  10. 


^  Scene  X. 

ErUer  Kino  Edward,  Gloster,  Clarence, 
&C.  The  Queen  Margaret,  Oxford,  and 
Somerset,  prisoners, 

K.  Edw.  Lo,  here  a  period  of  tumultuous 
broils. 
Away  with  Oxford  to  Hammes'  Castle  straight: 
For  Somerset,  off  with  his  guilty  head. 
Go,  bear  them  hence;  I  will  not  hear  them 


Oj;/,  For  my  part,  I  *11  not  trouble  thee  with 

words. 
Som,  Nor  I,  but  stoop  with  patience  to  my 
fortune. 
[Exeunt  Oxford  and  Somerset,  guarded. 
Q.  Mar.  So  part  we  sadly  in  this  troublous 
world, 
To  meet  with  joy  in  sweet  Jerusalem. 

K.  Edw.  Is  proclamation  made — that,  who 
finds  Edward, 
Shall  have  a  high  reward,  and  he  his  life?    lo 
Glo.  It  is;  and,  lo,  where  youthful  Edward 
comes! 

Enter  Soldiers^  %cith  Prince  Edward. 

K.  Edw.  Bring  forth  the  gallant,  let  us  hear 
him  speak : 
What!  can  so  young  a  thorn  begin  to  prick? — 
Edward,  what  satisfaction  canst  thou  make. 
For  bearing  arms,  for  stirring  up  my  subjects. 
And  all  the  trouble  thou  hast  tum'd  me  to? 
Prince.  Speak  like  a  subject,  proud  ambi- 
tious York! 
Suppose,  that  I  am  now  my  father's  mouth: 
And,  where  I  stand,  kneel  thou,  19 

Whilst  I  propose  the  selfsame  words  to  thee. 
Which,  traitor,  thou  wouldst  have  me  an- 
swer to. 
Q.  Mar.  Ah,  that  thy  father  had  been  so 

resolved ! 
K.  Edw.  Peace,  wilful  boy,  or  I  will  charm 

your  tongue. 
Clar.  Untutor'd  lad,  thou  art  too  malapert 
Prince.  I  know  my  duty,  you  are  all  undu  tiful : 
Lascivious     Edwjuxi  —  and     thou     perjur'd 
George— 

1  Lines  1-47  adapted  from  III.  Henry  VI.  v.  6. 
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And  thou  mis-shapen  Dick — I  tell  ye  all, 
I  am  your  better,  traitors  as  ye  are; —  28 

And  thou  usurp'st  my  father's  right  and  mine. 
K.  Edw.  Take  that,  thou  likeness  of  this 
railer  here.  [Stabs  him, 

Olo.  SprawPst  thou?  take  that,  to  end  thy 
agony.  [StcAs  him. 

Cla.  And  there 's  for  twitting  me  with  per- 
jury. [Stabs  kim. 
Q.  Mar.  Oh,  kill  me  too! 
Olo.  Marry,  and  shall.       [Ofers  to  kill  her. 
K.  Edw.  Hold,  Richard,  hold. 
Q.  Mar.  O  Ned,  sweet  Ned!  speak  to  thy 
mother,  boy ! 
Canst  thou  not  speak? — O  traitors!    mur- 
derers!— 
How  sweet  a  plant  have  you  untimely  cropped! 
Oh,  if  you  ever  chance  to  have  a  child, 
Look  in  his  youth  to  have  him  so  cut  off,      40 
As,  deathsmen!  you  have  rid  this  sweet  young 
prince! 
K.  Edw.  Take  up  the  body — bear  her  hence 

by  force. 
Q.  Mar.  Nay,  never  bear  me  hence,  despatch 
me  here; 
Here  sheathe  thy  sword,  1 11  pardon  thee  my 

death: 
What,  wilt  thou  not !     Where  is  that  de%'irs 

butcher, 
Hard-favour'd  Richard  ?   Murder  is  thy  alms- 
deed; 
Petitioners  for  blood  thou  ne'er  putt'st  back. 

*  Glo.  The  curse  my  noble  father  laid  on  thee. 
When  thou  didst  crown  his  warlike  brows 

with  paper. 
And  with  thy  scorns  dreVst  rivers  from  his 
eyes,  50 

And  then  to  dry  them  gav'st  the  duke  a  clout 
Steep'd  in  the  faultless  blood  of  pretty  Rut- 
land; 
His  curses,  then  from  bitterness  of  soul 
Denounced  against  thee,  are  now  fallen  upon 

thee. 
And  Heaven,  not  we,  has  plagued  thy  bloody 
deed. 
Q.  Mar.  Can  curses  pierce  the  clouds,  and 
enter  heaven? 


s  Lines  48-^165  adapted  from  Richard  IIL  1.  8, 174-181. 
195-201,  210-214 
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Why  then  give  way,  dull  clouds,  to  my  quick 

curses. 
If  not  by  war,  by  surfeit  die  your  king; 
And  his  young  son,  for  Edward  my  poor 

boy,* 
Die  in  his  youth  by  like  untimely  violence.  60 
Rivers  and  Dorset  you  stood  smiling  by,* 
And  so  didst  thou.  Lord  Hastings,  when  my 

son 
Was  stabb'd  with  bloody  daggers.    HeaVn,  I 

pray. 
That  none  of  you  may  live  your  nat'ral  age, 
But  some  imlook'd  for  mischief  all  cut  off  !^ 
*  Olo,  Have  done  thy  charm,  thou  hateful 

withered  hag ! 
Q.  Mar.  And  leave  thee  out?    Stay  dog,  for 

thou  shalt  hear  me. 
If  Heav'n  have  any  grievous  plague  in  store. 
Exceeding  those  that  I  can  wish  upon  thee, 
O,  let  them  keep  it,  till  thy  sins  be  ripe,       70 
And  then  hurl  down  their  indignation 
On  thee,  thou  troubler  of  the  poor  world's 

peace! 
The  worm  of  conscience  still  be-gnaw  thy  soul; 
Thy  friends  suspect  for  traitors  while  thou 

Uv'st, 
And  take  deep  traitors  for  thy  dearest  friends: 
No  sleep  close  up  that  deadly  eye  of  thine. 
Unless  it  be  while  some  tormenting  dream 
Affrights  thee  with  a  hell  of  ugly  devils. 
Thou  elvish-mark'd,^  abortive,  rooting  hog. 
Thou  that  wast  seal'd  in  thy  nativity,  so 

The  slave  of  nature,  and  the  son  of  hell. 
Thou  loathed  issue  of  thy  father's  loins. 
Thou  slander  of  thy  heavy  mother's  womb. 
^Olo,   Peace,  peace,  for  shame,  if  not  for 

charity. 
Q.  Mar.  Urge  neither  charity  nor  shame  to 

me; 
Uncharitably  with  me  have  you  dealt. 
And  shamefully  my  hopes  by  you  are  butchered. 
My  charity  is  outrage,  life  my  shame. 
And  in  my  shame  still  live  my  sorrow's  rage! 
O,  princely  Buckingham,  I  '11  kiss  thy  hand. 
In  sign  of  league  and  amity  with  thee;         9i 

1  So  in  MS.    In  Shakespeare  the  line  runs: 

But  by  some  unlook'd  accident  cut  off. 
s  Lines  0&-88  taken  from  Richard  III.  i.  &  215-232. 

*  ElvMi-mark'd,  marked,  or  disflgured  by  fairies. 

*  Lines  84-103  adapted  from  Richard  III.  i.  3.  273-308. 


Thy  garments  are  not  spotted  with  our  blood. 
Grood  Buckingham,  beware  of  yonder  dog ! 
Look,  when  he  fawns,  he  bites;  and  when  he 

bites, 
His  venom  tooth  will  rankle  to  the  death; 
Have  not  to  do  with  him,  beware  of  him; 
Sin,  death  and  hell  have  set  their  marks  upon 

him 
And  all  their  ministers  attend  upon  him. 
O,  thou  'It  remember  me  another  day,  99 

When  he  shall  split  thy  very  heart  with  sorrow, 
And  say  poor  Marg'ret  was  a  prophetesa 
Live  each  of  you  the  subject  to  his  hate. 
And  he  to  yours,  and  all  of  you  to  Heaven's. 
^K,  Edw.  Away,  I  say;  I  charge  ye,  bear 

her  hence. 
Q.  Mar.  So  come  to  you  and  yours,  as  to  my 
son!  \Exit  Queen  with  ^ri^rds. 

Glo.  Clarence,  excuse  me  to  the  king,  my 
brother ; 
I  '11  hence  to  London  on  a  serious  matter. 
Ere  you  come  there,  be  sure  to  hear  more  news. 
aar.  What?    What?  109 

Olo.  King  Henry,  man — the  Tower.  [Exit. 
K.  Edw.  Where 's  Bichard  gone? 

Clar.  To  London,  all  in  post;  and,  as  I  guess, 
To  make  a  bloody  supper  in  the  Tower. 
K.  Edw.  He 's  sudden,  if  a  thing  comes  in 
his  head. 
Now  inarch  we  hence;  discharge  the  common 

sort 
With  pay  and  thanks,  and  let 's  away  to  London, 
And  see  our  gentle  queen  how  well  she  fares; 
By  this,  I  hope  she  hath  a  son  for  us.  [Exeunt. 

^  Scene  XL    The  palace  in  London. 

Flourish.  Enter  King  Edward,  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, Clarence,  Gloster,  Hastings,  and 
Attendants. 

K.  Edw.  Once  more  we  sit  on  England's 
royal  throne, 
Re-purchas'd  with  the  blood  of  enemies. 
What  valiant  foemen,  like  to  autumn's  com, 
Have  we  mow'd  down  in  top  of  all  their  pride? 
Three  Dukes  of  Somerset,  threefold  renown'd 
For  hardy  and  undoubted  champions: 


*  Lines  104-117  adapted  from  III.  Henry  VI.  v.  5. 

®  This  scene  is  adapted  from  IIL  Henry  VI.  v.  7. 
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HENRY  VI.— CONDENSED. 


ACT  V.  Soene  11. 


Two  Cliffords,  oa  the  father  and  the  son, 

And  two  Northumberlands; 

With  them  the  two  brave  bears,  "Warwick  and 

Montague, 
That  in  their  chains  fetter'd  the  kingly  lion,  lo 
And  made  the  forest  tremble  when  they  roar'd. 
Thus  have  we  swept  suspicion  from  our  seat. 
And  made  our  footstool  of  security. — 
Come  hither,  Bess,  and  let  me  kiss  my  boy: — 
Young  Ned,  for  thee,  thine  uncles  and  myself. 
Have  in  our  armours  watch'd   the  winter's 

night; 
Went  all  afoot  in  summer's  scalding  heat. 
That  thou  mightst  repossess  the  crown  in  peace; 
And  of  our  labours  thou  shalt  reap  the  gain. 
Glo.  I  '11  blast  his  harvest,  if  your  head  were 

la/d;  20 

This  shoulder  was  ordain'd  so  thick,  to  heave; 
And  heave  it  shall  some  weight,  or  break  my 

back: — 
Work  thou  the  way — and  that  shalt  execute. 

K.  Edw.  Clarence  and  Gloster,love  my  lovely 
queen; 
And  kiss  your  princely  nephew,  brothers  both. 
Clar.  The  duty,  that  I  owe  unto  your  ma- 
jesty, 
I  seal  upon  the  lips  of  this  sweet  babe. 
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Q,  Eliz.  Thanks,  noble  Clarence;   worthy 

brother,  thanks. 
Olo.  And,  that  I  love  the  tree  from  whence 
thou  sprang'st, 
Witness  the  loving  kiss  I  give  the  fruit: —   30 
To  say  the  truth,  so  Judas  kiss'd  his  ^ 

master;  (  i  w 

And  cried — "all  hail!"  when  as  he  L 
meant — "  all  harm."  ) 

K.  Edw,  Now  am  I  seated  as  my  soul  de- 
lights. 
Having  my  country's    peace,  and    brothers' 
loves. 
Clar,  What  will  your  grace  have  done  with 
Margaret? 
Reignier,  her  father,  to  the  king  of  France 
Hath  pawn'd  the  Sicils  and  Jerusalem, 
And  hither  have  they  sent  it  for  her  ransom. 
K,  Edw.  Away  with  her,  and  waft  her  hence 
to  France. 
And  now  what  rests,  but  that  we  spend  the 
time  40 

With  stately  triumphs,  mirthful  comic  shows. 
Such  as  befit  the  pleasure  of  the  court? — 
Sound,  drums  and  trumpets! — farewell,  sour 

annoy! 
For  here,  I  hope,  begins  our  lasting  joy. 

[EveutU  omnes. 
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DRAMATIS    PERSONS 

CHARACTERS    IN    THE    INDUCTION. 

A  Lord. 

Christopher  Sly,  a  Tinker. 
A  Page,  disguised  as  Sl/s  supposed  wife. 

Hostess.  '^ 

Huntsmen,  Servants,  Players  and  Attendants. 

Scene — First  outside  a  Country  Alehouse ;  afterwards  in  tfie^Lord's  Counti^  House.  f  J 


CHARACTERS  IN  THE  PLAY. 

Baptista,  a  rich  gentleman  of  Padua. 

ViNCENTio,  an  old  Merchant  of  Pisa. 

LucENTio,  son  to  Vincentio,  in  love  with  Bianca  (disguised  as  Cambio,  a 

Teacher  of  Languages). 
Petruchio,  a  gentleman  of  Verona,  son  to  Antonio,  suitor  to  Katharina. 
Gremio,  an  old  gentleman. 
HoRTENSio  (disguised  as  Licio,  a  Music  Master). 
The  Pedant  (disguised  as  Vincentio). 
Tranio  (diBguised  as  Lucentio),  )  ^^^^^  ^  Lucentio 

BlONDELLO,  ) 

Grumio,  servant  to  Petruchio. 

Curtis,  ^ 

Nathaniel,  Philip,  [  servants  at  Petruchio's  Country  House. 

Joseph,  Nicholas,  Peter,  j 

A  Tailor. 

A  Haberdasher. 

Katharina,  the  Shrew,  )  ,       ,  .       *    t>    x-  x 
'  '  >  daughters  to  Baptista. 

A  Widow  (afterwards  married  to  Hortensio). 

Servants  attending  on  Baptista  and  Petruchio. 


1         >t 


Scene — Sometimes  in  Padua;  and  sometimes  in  Petruchio's  House  in  the  Country. 

HISTORIC  PERIOD. 
The  historic  period  is  vague;  probably  some  time  in  the  first  half  of  the  16th  century. 

TIME  OF  ACTION. 
The  time  of  action  comprises  five  or  six  days  with  intervals.    Mr.  Daniel  thus  divides  them : 


Day  1:  Act  I. 

Day  2:  Act  II.— Interval  of  a  day  or  two.   Petruchio 

proposes  to  go  to  Venice  to  buy  apparel. 
Day  3:  Act  III.   Scene  1.— Saturday,  eve  of  the 

wedding. 
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Day  4:  Act  III.  Scene  2;  Act  IV.  Scene  1.    Sunday, 

the  wedding  day. — Interval  (?). 
Day  5:  Act  IV.  Scene  2.— Interval  (?). 
Day  6:  Act  IV.  Scene  3,  Scene  4,  Scene  5;  and  Act 

v.— (?  The  Second  Sunday.) 
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INTRODUCTION. 


LITERARY   HISTORY. 

The  first  known  edition  of  this  play,  or 
rather  we  should  say,  of  Shakespeare's  version 
of  it,  is  that  published  in  the  first  Folio.  In 
1 631,  an  edition  in  Qoarto  was  published,  the 
title  ci  which  is  as  follows : 

^^Awittie  I  and  pleasant  |  Comedie  |  Called 
I  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  |  As  ic  was  acted 
by  his  Maiesties  |  SeruanU  at  the  Blacke  Friers 
I  and  the  Globe.  |  Written  by  Will.  Shake- 
speare. I  London,  |  Printed  by  W.  S.  for  John 
Smethvdcke,  and  are  to  be  {  sold  at  his  Shop 
in  Saint  Dunstones  Church-  |  yard  vnder  the 
Diall:  |  1631." 

The  Cambridge  editors  add,  however:  "From 
a  minute  comparison  of  this  Quarto  edition 
with  the  first  Folio,  extending  to  points  which 
are  necessarily  left  unrecorded  in  our  notes, 
we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Quarto  was  printed  from  the  Folio."  Mr. 
Collier's  conjecture  that  this  Quarto  "was 
printed  long  before  1623,  perhaps  as  early  as 
1607  or  1609,"  and  that  the  title-page  was 
"struck  off  long  subsequent  to  the  printing  of 
the  body  of  the  comedy  to  which  it  is  attached," 
is  perfectly  refuted  by  the  result  of  the  ex- 
amination of  Capell's  copy  by  the  said  editors, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  paper,  on  which 
the  title  was  printed,  "  forms  part  of  the  first 
quire,  and  has  not  been  inserted." 

In  1594,  was  published  (anonymously)  in 
Quarto: 

"A  I  Pleasant  Conceited  |  Historie,  called 
The  taming  |  of  a^  Shrew.  |  As  it  was  sundry 
times  acted  by  the  |  liight  Honorable  the 
Earle  of  \  Pembrook  his  seruants.  |  Printed 
at  London  by  Peter  Short  and  |  are  to  he  sold 
by  Cuthbert  Burhie,  at  his  \  shop  at  the  Royall 
Exchange,  |  1594." 


This  was  reprinted  in  1596,  and  again,  in 
1607,  by  N.ling.  It  appears  from  the  records 
of  Stationers' Aall  that,  on  the  22nd  January, 
1607,  Burby  the  publisher  transferred  to  Ling 
his  right  to  this  play^stoBomeo  and  Juliet,  and 
to  Love's  Labour 's  Loeb^t  was  shortly  after 
this  transfer  that  Ling  brottgi^  out  the  third 
Quarto  mentioned  above.  It  wmild  appear, 
then,  as  Stokes  has  pointed  out  in  his  Chrono- 
logical Order  of  Shakespeare's  Plays  (p.  34) 
that  Burby,  Ling,  and  Smethwicke  most 
probably  thought,  in  1607,  that  "The  Taming 
of  a  Shrew"  was  Shakespeare's  play.  Mr.i 
Stokes  arrives  at  the  conclusion  (p.  35)  "  that,' 
as  far  hack  as  May,  1594,"  it  "««m  believed  to 
he  Shakespear^s  in  some  senseJ*  However  this 
may  be,  it  seems  pretty  evident  that  Shake- 
speare's Taming  of  the  Shrew  was  the  result 
of  a  somewhat  hasty  rewriting  and  recon- 
struction of  the  old  play  first  published  in 
1594;  some  hints  being  t^dcen  from  Gascoigne's , 
Supposes,  a  translation  of  Ariosto's  /  Sup- 
positi,  a  comedy  first  published  in  1524,  and, 
as  appears  from  Allacd  (Drammaturgia,  £dn. 
1755,  columns  745, 746;  933^  republished  eight 
times  between  that  date  and  1598. 

How  much  of  the  present  play  was  written 
by  Shakespeare,  and  at  what  date,  has  been  a 
matter  of  learned  dispute  amongst  students 
of  Shakespeare.  I  must  refer  the  reader  to 
Mr.  Fleay's  paper,  and  the  discussion  there- 
on, in  the  New  Shakspere  Society's  Trans- 
actions, 1874  (Part  I.,  pages  85-129);  also  to 
Macmillan's Magazine,  November,  1875 ;  and  to 
the  Shakespeare  Manual  (1876),  in  which  Mr. 
Fleay  further  explains  his  views  as  set  forth 
in  the  paper  above  alluded  to.  Mr.  Grant 
White,  in  his  Introduction  to  this  play  (River- 
side Shakespeare,  VoL  I.  p.  607),  repeats  his 
opinion  that,  in  this  play,  "^^Hf  ^flfl^"  ^^  ^^^^ 
are  traceable:  that  of  the  author  of  the  old 
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play,  that  of  Shakespeare  himself,  and  that  of 
a  colaborer."  I  cannot  see  the  necessity  for  this 
hypothesia  The  occasional,  or,  we  may  say, 
frequent  irregularity  of  the  metre,  and  the 
presence  of  lines  which,  both  in  rhythm  and 
construction,  differ  from  those  which  we  know 
to  be  Shakespeare's  own,  do  not  seem  to  me 
to  prove  anything  more  than  what  we  know 
to  be  the  fact;  namely,  that  Shakespeare  based 
his  play  upon  a  previous  one,  taking  therefrom, 
in  this  case,  most  of  the  situations  and  some 
portion  of  the  dialogue.  That  he  greatly  im- 
proved upon  his  original  any  one,  who  reads 
the  Quarto  of  1594  and  the  present  play,  can 
find  out  for  himself;  but  that  he  did  not 
exercise  so  much  care  as  usual  with  regard  to 
the  metre,  except  in  certain  passages,  is  plain; 
and  it  may  be  that  much  of  the  verse,  so 
called,  is  not  intended  to  be  verse  at  all. 
Nor  do  I  see  any  proof  of  the  existence  of 
a  third  hand  in  this  play,  in  the  fact  that  the 
Prince  of  Cestus  becomes  a  simple  merchant ; 
or  that  the  period  and  scene  of  the  play  are 
both  changed.  What  seems  most  probable 
is,  that  Shakespeare  touched  up  and  added  to 
the  old  play,  altering  the  names  of  the  char- 
acters, the  scene,  &c  at  an  early  period,  per- 
haps before  1594;  and  that  subsequently  he 
polished  some  of  the  more  important  pas- 
sages :  but  that  the  play  with  him  was  never 
one  of  his  favourite  children,  even  of  adop- 
tion; and  that  the  MS.,  left  by  him  in  his 
own  theatre,  was  more  full  of  mistakes  and 
of  oversights  than  is  the  case  with  those  plays 
in  which  he  took  far  greater  interest  and  pride.  ^ 
The  first  allusion  to  this  play,  or  perhaps  to 

I  As  an  InstoDce  of  the  remarkable  carelessness,  with 
which  this  play  was  constructed  and  vrritten  by  Shake- 
speare, Mr.  Daniel  points  out  that  Hortensio,  "by  gaining 
access  to  Bianca  as  Licio,  drops  out  of  the  competition 
for  her  hand,  and  neither  Baptista,  Gremio,  nor  Tranio 
appear  to  be  at  all  surpriced  at  his  absence :"  also  that, 
in  act  iii.  sc.  2,  every  reader  must  be  struck  by  the  sudden 
knowledge  which  "Tranio  (the  supposed  Lucentio) mani- 
fests of  Petruchio's  manners  and  customs."  It  does  not 
appear  from  the  play  that  either  Lucentio,  or  Tranio.  who 
assumes  Lucentio's  character,  could  possibly  have  known 
him  before  they  met  him  at  Padua.  In  act  L  sc.  2 
(towards  the  end)  Tranio  treats  Fetruchio  as  a  stranger. 
It  is  evident  that  Shakespeare  transferred  to  Lucentio 
the  familiarity  with  Petruchio  which  really  belonged  to 
Hortensio.  Tranio's  speeches  (in  the  assumed  character 
of  Lucentio)  would  not  have  been  out  of  place  in  the  mouth 
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the  old  play  on  which  it  is  foimded,  is  given 
in  Sir  John  Harington's  Metamorphosis  of 
Ajax,  1596.  "  Read  the  Booke  of  Taming  a 
Shrew,  which  hath  made  a  number  of  us  so 
perfect,  that  now  every  one  can  rule  a  shrew  in 
ourcountrey,  save  he  that  hath  hir."  "Booke" 
here  is  used  in  much  the  same  sense  as  we 
talk  nowadays  of  the  hook  of  the  play.  In 
Rowlands'  "  Whole  Crew  of  Kind  Gossipe," 
1609,  quoted  by  Ingleby  (Centurie  of  Prayse, 
p.  85),  occurs  the  following  allusion : 

The  chiefest  Art  I  have  I  will  bestow 
About  a  worke  cald  taming  of  the  Skrow. 

Another  allusion — at  least  to  the  Induction — 
is  to  be  found  in  Sir  Aston  Cockayn's  poems, 
1659,quoted  byMalone(Var.Ed.voLv.  p. 352): 

Sbakspeare  your  Wincot-ale  hath  much  renowned, 
That  fox'd  a  beggar  so  (by  chance  was  found 
Sleeping)  and  there*needed  not  many  a  word 
To  make  him  to  believe  he  waa  a  lord : 
But  you  affirm  (and  in  it  seem  most  eager) 
'T  will  make  a  lord  as  drunk  as  any  beggar. 
Bid  Norton  brew  such  ale  as  Shakspeare  fancies 
Did  put  Kit  Sly  into  such  lordly  trances : 
And  let  us  meet  there  (for  a  fit  of  gladness) 
And  drink  ourselves  merry  in  sober  sadness. 

As  to  the  source  from  which  the  Induction 
was  taken,  it  was,  most  probably,  derived  im- 
mediately from  an  anecdote  in  an  old  collec- 
tion of  short  comic  stories  in  prose,  printed  in 
1570,  "  sett  forth  by  maister  Richard  Edwards, 
mayster  of  her  Majesties  revels"  (see  Malone, 
Var.  Ed.  vol.  v.  p.  353);  but  the  story  was  one 
which,  whether  founded  on  any  historical  cir- 
cumstance or  not,  was  common  amongst  van-  \ 

of  Hortensio;  but  they  are  very  much  out  of  place  in  his. 
(See  New  Shak.  Soc.  Transaction,  1877-9,  Part  II.,  pp.  164, 
165.)  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  force  in  Mr.  Daniel's 
first  objection.  Hortensio,  certainly,  had  an  intelligible 
object  in  obtaining  access  to  Bianca  in  the  character  of 
Licio;  nor  is  it  necessary  that  his  absence  should  have  been 
noticed  by  any  of  the  other  characters ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  careless  haste,  with  which  Shakespeare 
reconstructed  and  rewrote  the  old  play,  made  him  forget 
that  he  had  made  Hortensio  a  parallel  to  Polidor  (who  is 
the  intimate  of  Ferando  in  the  old  play);  and  that  he  ne- 
glected to  explain,  in  any  way,  the  apparent  familiarity 
which  exists,  in  act  iii.,  between  Tranio  and  Petruchio.  In 
making  Hortensio  disguise  himself  as  a  musician,  Shake- 
speare's dramatic  instinct  was  quite  right;  as  he.  by  that 
means,  obtained  a  much  more  effective  situation  than  that 
in  the  old  play,  where  only  Valeria  (Polldor's  servant) 
disguises  himself  as  a  musician. 
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ous  nations.  We  may  instance  the  well- 
known  tale  of  The  Sleeper  Awakened,  in  the 
Arabian  Nights;  the  story  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  recorded  by  Staunton ;  and  a  similar 
story  of  Philip  the  Good  of  Burgundy,  re- 
ferred to  by  Malone  {ut  8upra\  is  narrated 
by  Burton  in  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy 
(p.  174).  An  anecdote  of  a  Tartar  prince, 
taken  from  Marco  Polo,  which  contains  a  simi- 
lar idea,  is  also  quoted  by  Burton  (p.  391).' 

Beaumont^jtnd  Fletcher  wrote  a  comedy 
called  The  Woman's  Prize,  or  the  Tamer 
Tamed,  which  is  a  sequel  to  this  play,  and  not, 
I  believe,  intended  in  the  least  degree  to  ridi- 
cule it :  in  it  Petruchio  is  tamed  by  his  second 
wife.  Tranio  and  Bianca  are  introduced,  but 
no  other  characters  from  Shakespeare's  play. 

STAGE   HISTORY. 

This  play,  in  its  old  shape  at  least,  seems  to 
have  been  a  great  favourite.  Mr.  Stokes  says 
that  "one  other  company  at  least  (Lord  Not- 
tingham's) ran  a  series  of  plays  upon  a  similar 
line,  viz.,  Dekker's  Patient  Grissel,  1597,  in 
which  he  was  assisted  by  Haughton  and 
Chettle;  and  Medicine  for  a  Curst  Wife,  which 
he  brought  out  alone  soon  afterwards;  indeed 
the  last-named  play  has  (but  on  insufficient 
grounds)  been  conceived  to  be  Dekker's  edi- 
tion of  77ie  Taming  of  a  Shre^c.^^^  I  do  not  see 
how  there  could  be  any  connection  between  a 
play  founded  upon  the  subject  of  the  Patient 
Griselda  and  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  nor 
is  Mr.  Stokes  quite  correct  in  his  dates.  The 
first  record  of  Patient  Grissel  occurs  in  Hens- 
lowe's  Diary  (p.  96)  under  the  date  of  "the  19 
of  december  1599,"  in  the  shape  of  a  receipt 
for  three  pounds  "in  earnest  of  patient  Gris- 
sell,  by  us,  Tho  Dekker,  Hen  Chettle,  and 
Willm  Haw  ton;"  while  the  first  entry  in  the 
Diary  (p.  224)  referring  to  A  Medicine  for  a 
Curst  Wife  relates  to  a  sum  lent  "to  geve  unto 
Thomas  Dickers,  in  eameste  of  a  comody  called 
a  medyson  for  a  curste  wiflfe,  19  of  July  1602," 
which  would  be  some  time  after  the  produc- 
tion of  Shakespeare's  version  of  The  Taming 
of  a  Shrew.     This*  latter  play,  however,  of 

1  The  references  are  to  Edn.  1676.  The  former  tale  is 
in  part  %  sect  2.  memb.  4;  the  latter  in  part  3»  sect  4, 
memb.  1,  subs.  2.  *  Ut  supra,  p.  85. 


Dekker's  (which  was  never  printed)  was,  most 
probably,  upon  the  same  subject  as  Shake- 
speare's comedy,  whether  it  was  another  ver- 
sion of  the  same  old  play,  or  not  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  subject  of  this  play  was  a 
popular  one,  since  no  less  than  three  companies, 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke's,  Lord  Nottingham's,  and 
Shakespeare's,  must  have  produced  plays  on 
this  same  subject  between  1594  and  1602.  On 
the  11th  June,  1694,  Henalowe's  diary  records 
the  performance  of  "the  tamynge  of  a  shrowe" 
(p.  36).  This  was,  probably,  the  old  play.  On  the 
next  evening,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  another 
old  play  which  we  know  was  at  least  touched 
up  by  Shakespeare,  Titus  Andronicus,  was  per- 
formed. In  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  Office  Book, 
quoted  by  Malone  (Var.  Ed.  voL  iii.  p.  234), 
appears  the  following  entry :  "On  tusday  night 
at  Saint  James,  the  26  of  Novemb.  1633,  was 
acted  before  the  King  and  Queene,  The  Tam- 
inge  of  the  Shrew.  Likt"  This  must  have 
been  Shakespeare's  play.  In  Pepys'  Diary  on 
9th  April,  1667,  we  find  the  following:  "To 
the  King's  house,  and  there  saw  *The  Tameing 
of  a  Shrew,'  which  hath  some  very  good 
pieces  in  it,  but  generally  it  is  but  a  mean 
play;  and  the  best  part  *Sawny,'  done  by 
Lacy ;  and  hath  not  half  its  life,  by  reason  of 
the  words,  I  suppose,  not  being  understood, 
at  least  by  me."  And  again  on  1st  November, 
1667:  "My  wife  and  I  to  the  King's  playhouse, 
and  there  saw  a  silly  play,  and  an  old  one, 
*  The  Taming  of  a  Shrew.' "  This  must  have 
been  Lac/s  alteration  of  Shakespeare's  play, 
called  *Sauny  the  Scot,'  (referred  to  below). 
Downes  records  [Edn.  1789  (p.  67)]:  "Between 
these  operas  "  (viz.  The  Prophetess  or  Diocle- 
sian,  by  Betterton,  and  the  Fairy  Queen,  a 
mangled  version  of  Shakespeare's  Midsunmier 
Night's  Dream)  "there  were  several  other 
plays  acted,  both  Old  and  Modem ;  As,  Bnn/ 
Fairy  Wit  Without  Money,  The  Taming  of  a 
Shrew,  &c."  This  was  after  James  II.  came 
to  the  throne,  probably  about  1686 ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  Genest,  Lacy's  adaptation,  "Saimy 
the  Scot,"  was  played  on  9th  April,  1667. 
The  name  was  evidently  suggested  by  Sander,' 

'This  name  is  spelt,  in  the  Quarto  of  1594,  variously 
Sander,  Sanders,  Saunder,  and  Saunders.  Probably  it  was 
the  name  of  the  actor  who  played  the  low  comedy  pari 
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the  name  of  the  character  in  the  old  Taming 
of  a  Shrew,  which  Shakespeare  elaborated 
into  Gnimio.  Sander  is  a  dull  dog;  and  if 
Saunj  the  Scot  was  no  livelier,  the  mutilation 
of  Shakespeare's  play  must  have  been  an  tm- 
neceaaary  labour.  "  Sauny  the  Scot "  was  re- 
vived at  Drury  Lane,  1698,  when  the  part  of 
Sauny  was  played  by  Bullock,  Margaret  the 
Shrew  by  Mrs.  Y erbruggen,  and  Biancha  by 
Mrs.  Gibber.  This  precious  work  was  pub- 
lished in  that  year,  1698.  From  the  account 
of  it  given  by  Genest,  it  must  have  been  a 
very  poor  and  rather  vulgar  production. 

No  performance  of  this  play  seems  to  have 
taken  place  till  1754;  when  a  version  in  three 
acts  was  played,  on  1 8th  March,  for  Mrs.  Pritch- 
ard's  benefit  This  was  probably  the  same 
/Version,  substantially,  as  that  produced  on  21st 
I  Januaiy,  1756,  in  conjunction  with  a  mangled 
I  adaptation  of  Winter's  Tale,  for  both  of  which 
mutilations  of  Shakespeare  Garrick  was  respon- 
sible. On  the  latter  occasion^^Woodward  played 
Petruchio;  Yates,  Grumio;  and  Mrs.  Clive,  Ka- 
tharine. Between  Woodward  and  Mrs.  dive 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  very  friendly  feel- 
ing ;  and  the  actor,  entering  thoroughly  into 
his  manager's  idea  of  degrading  Shakespeare's 
play  as  much  as  possible,  so  exaggerated  the 
violence  of  Petruchio  that  he  threw  the  actress 
down  at  the  end  of  the  second  act,  and  even,  so 
it  was  said,  ran  a  fork  into  her  hand.  It  is  not 
to  the  credit  of  the  taste  either  of  English 
managers,  or  of  English  audiences,  that  this 
farcical  version  of  Shakespeare's  comedy,  per- 
petrated by  his  great  admirer,  Garrick,  should 
have  held  the  stage  ever  since.  It  appears 
from  Genest  that,  in  con jimddon  with  the  muti- 
lation of  the  Winter's  Tale,  it  was  performed 
twelve  times  during  the  season  of  1756.  This 
Garrickisation  of  Shakespeare's  play,  known 
as  Katharine  and  Petruchio,  seems  to  have 
^been  given,  chiefly  on  the  occasion  of  bene- 
fits, several  times  between  1756  and  1760. 
On  13th  March,  1788,  for  John  Kemble's 
benefit,  it  was  reproduced,  with  Kemble  and 
Mrs.  Siddons  in  the  parts  of  Petruchio  and 
Katharine.  This  was,  most  probably,  the 
only  occasion  on  which  the  great  tragic  actress 
condescended  to  enact  this  r61e;  it  must 
have  been  a  very  interesting  performance. 
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On  the  25th  June,  1810,  the  pl&y  was  pro- 
duced under  the  title  of  Taming  of  a  Shrew. 
Kemble  was  Petruchio ;  Mr&  Charles  Kembk 
was  Katharine:  again  on  the  16th  Septan- 
ber,  1812,  on  which  occasion  Young  played 
Petruchio.  An  opera  by  Reynolds,  founded 
on  this  play,  was  produced  at  Drury  liuie  on 
the  14th  May,  1828.  This  appears  to  have] 
been  the  first  time  in  which  Shakespeare's.' 
title.  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  was  restored.! 
Genest  puts  at  the  beginning  of  the  entr>', 
"  not  acted  eighty  years ; "  and  adds  that  the 
original  play,  in  all  probability,  had  not  been 
acted  since  the  Restoration.  I  cannot  find 
any  previous  record  of  the  performance  oi 
this  opera,  which  was  certainly  not  Shake- 
speare's original  play,  and  presumably  not 
Garrick's  adaptation.  On  this  occasion  Wain 
lack  played  Petruchio ;  EEarley,  Grumio ;  and 
Braham,  Hortensio. 

A  very  interesting  performance  of  Shake- 
speare's Taming  of  the  Shrew,  including  the 
Induction,  was  brought  out  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  J.  R  Planch6,  in  the  season 
of  1846-47,  principally  with  a  view  to  the 
fact  of  Mra  Nisbett  (then  Lady  Boothby) 
having  returned  to  the  stage;  which  seems  U> 
have  suggested  the  idea  of  the  revival  to  Mr. 
Planch^.  There  were  only  two  scenes  given; 
the  first,  the  outside  oi  the  ale-house  on  the 
heath;  the  second,  the  Lord's  bed-chamber, 
in  which  the  strolling  players  were  supposed 
to  act;  the  scenery  being  indicated,  as  in  the 
time  of  Shakespeare,  merely  by  written  pla- 
cards, afi^xed  to  the  tapestry  at  the  end  of  the 
apartment  The  appearance  of  the  stage  is  thus 
described  to  me  by  one  of  the  best  of  our  old 
actors,^  the  only  survivor,  I  believe,  of  the  ori- 
ginal cast :  "  The  Lord  and  his  servants  were 

1  Mr.  Howe,  the  Hortensio  on  the  above  occasion,  to 
whose  kindness  I  am  indebted  for  the  details  I  have  given 
above.  There  are  two  discrepancies  between  Mr.  Howe's 
and  Mr.  Planch^'s  accounts  of  this  cnrions  revivaL  Mr. 
Howe  thinks  it  was  about  1S4S-M;  bat  he  is  evidentlj 
wrong.  He  assigns  the  part  of  Orumio  to  Keeley:  he  also 
says  that  when  the  piece  was  given  again,  about  two 
years  afterwards,  Lambert  took  Strickland's  place;  Buck- 
stone  that  of  Keeley.  Mr.  Planch^  does  not  mentioo 
Keeley,  but  only  Buckstone  in  the  part  of  Grumio:  both 
agree  that,  on  its  first  production,  the  revival  was  a  great 
success;  but  Mr.  Howe  says  that,  on  the  second  oocaMon, 
it  was  not  so. 
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seated  on  the  left-hand  comer  of  the  stage  in 
the  first  entrance:  Sly  and  his  party  on  the  right 
hand.  A  large  drapery  of  maroon-coloured 
curtains  looped  up,  with  inner  curtains  of  ta- 
pestry, stretched  completely  across  the  stage; 
there  was  a  division  in  the  centre  of  the  latter 
through  which  the  various  characters  made 
their  exits  and  entrances.  At  the  beginning 
of  each  scene,  one  of  the  troupe  of  actors  re- 
moved the  old  placard,  and  hung  a  fresh  one 
denoting  the  place  in  which  the  action  was  to 
be  represented." 

The  cast  included  Webster  as  Petruchio; 
Keeley,  and  afterwards  Buckstone,  Grumio; 
Howe,  Hortensio;  Strickland,  Sly;  with  Mrs. 
Nisbett,  Katharine,  and  Mrs.  Seymour,  Bianca. 
Mr.  Planch 6  says:  "No  such  Katharine  as 
Mrs.  Nisbett  had  been  seen  since  Mrs.  Charles 
Kemble  had  acted  it  in  the  pride  of  her 
youth  and  beauty.  Strickland  justified  aU 
my  expectations.  As  powerful  and  unctu- 
ous as  Munden,  without  the  exaggeration  of 
which  that  glorious  old  comedian  was  occar 
sionally  guilty."  The  difficulty  of  getting 
rid  of  C^iristopher  Sly,  at  the  end  of  the 
comedy,  was  thus  ingeniously  overcome  by 
Mr.  Planch6:  "  At  the  end  of  each  act  no  drop 
scene  came  down,  but  music  was  played  while 
the  servants  brought  the  bewildered  tinker 
wine  and  refreshments,  which  he  partook  of 
freely.  During  the  fifth  act  he  appeared  to 
fall  gradually  into  a  heavy  drunken  stupor, 
and  when  the  last  line  of  the  play  was  spoken, 
the  actors  made  their  usual  bow,  and  the 
nobleman,  advancing  and  making  a  sign  to 
his  domestics,  they  lifted  Sly  out  of  his  chair, 
and  as  they  bore  him  to  the  door,  the  curtain 
descended  slowly  upon  the  picture.  Not  a 
word  was  uttered,  and  the  termination,  which 
Schlegel  supposes  to  have  been  lost,  was  indir 
ccUed  by  the  simple  movement  of  the  dramatis 
personce,  without  any  attempt  to  cotiHmie  the 
subject"  Since  then  the  play — generally,  if 
not  invariably,  under  the  title  of  Katharine 
and  Petruchio — has  been  represented  many 
times;  the  version  used  being  Garrick's  adap- 
tation, with  as  many  vulgarisms  and  as  much 
low  pantomime  business  added,  as  the  ingenu- 
ity of  the  various  managers  or  actors  could 
invent         ^^^A^    p.^^^- 


CRITICAL    REMARKS. 

The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  is  the  one  of 
Shakespeare's  plays  most  devoid  of  serious 
interest,  not  excepting  The  CJomedy  of  Errors. 
It  is  more  straggling  in  construction,  and  con- 
tains less  ingeniously  devised  situations  than 
the  latter  play;  the  characters  in  it,  how- 
ever, are  more  varied,  and  are  treated  with 
greater  power  of  delineation.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  female  characters  of  this  play 
are  not  very  interesting  or  sympathetic.  Bi- 
anca has  not  much  individuality ;  the  widow 
is  almost  a  nonentity ;  and  Katharina,  though 
immensely  superior  to  her  prototjrpe  in  the 
old  play,  is  not  a  character  that  ever  can  hope 
to  enlist  the  serious  interest,  or  the  deeper 
sympathies  of  an  audience.  The  chief  value 
of  this  play  is  that  it  gives  us  a  better  example, 
than  any  other  included  in  Shakespeare's 
dramatic  works,  of  his  wonderful  power  of 
giving  life  to  dead  bones.  Nothing  can  be 
more  "weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable"  than 
the  old  play  from  which  this  is  so  ingeniously 
adapted.  One  cannot  help  asking  one's  self 
the  question,  after  reading  carefully  The  Tam- 
ing of  a  Shrew,  and  then  reading,  with  equal 
care,  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  whether  the 
creative  power,  shown  by  Shakespeare  in  such 
an  adaptation,  is  not  almost  greater  than  that 
which,  in  many  cases,  belongs  to  originality  in 
the  accepted  sense  of  the  term.  An  original 
play  is  indeed  a  rare  thing;  and  some  of  the 
plays  so  called  are  the  least  original ;  for  the 
dramatist  must  take  his  characters  from  some 
types  in  history  or  in  real  life ;  and  it  depends 
solely  upon  the  amoimt  of  the  author's  power, 
in  analysing  the  springs  of  action  and  the 
emotions  of  human  nature,  whether  the  charac- 
ters so  derived  are  mere  dummies;  or  whether 
they  seem  to  us  living  men  and  women,  in 
whose  fate  we  are  interested,  and  with  whose 
joys  or  sorrows  we  can  vividly  sympathize. 
The  dramatist  who  could  take  The  Taming 
a  Shrew,  with  its  commonplace  dialogue, 
its  shallow  characters,  and  its  ill-managed 
story,  and  could  produce  from  such  poor  ma- 
terials the  lively  and  lifelike  comedy  before 
us,  need  not  be  ashamed  of  acknowledging 
that  he  was  indebted  to  something  else  than 
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his  own  observation  or  invention.  One  may 
compare  the  process,  by  which  Shakespeare 
transformed  the  old  play  into  the  one  which 
bears  his  name,  to  the  work  of  a  great  architect 
who,  finding  a  hideous,  dingy,  incommodious 
building,  pulls  it  down;  and  then,  using  almost 
the  same  bricks  or  stones,  designs  and  erects 
a  handsome,  cheerful,  and  conmiodious  palace. 
In  the  old  play,  Ferando  is  a  coarse  and  dull- 
witted  fellow;  transformed  into  Petruchio,  he 
becomes,  if  not  exactly  refined,  at  least  a  de- 
termined and  witty  character,  who,  throughout 
all  his  extravagant  assumption  of  severity, 
retains  the  manners  and  the  heart  of  a  gentle- 
man; impressing  the  audience  with  the  belief 
that  such  a  man,  having  once  subdued  the 
temper  of  a  self-willed  and  passionate  woman, 
could  hardly  fail  to  win  her  love,  if  there  was 
any  good  in  her  character,  by  his  strength  of 
will ;  and,  having  won  it,  would  retain  it  by 
that  innate  gentleness  which  all  his  well-acted 
eccentricities  could  not  conceal.  The  Kate  of 
the  old  play  is  a  veiy  different  person  from 
the  Kathariua  of  Shakespeare.  The  speech, 
in  which  the  latter  describes  so  eloquently  the 
duties  of  a  wife,  is  not  more  superior  to  the 
dreary  homily  for  which  it  was  substituted, 
than  she  is  herself,  in  every  quality  of  woman- 
hood, to  her  prototype  in  the  older  comedy. 
The  loves  of  Lucentio  and  Bianca,  of  Horten- 
sio  and  the  Widow,  are  certainly  more  inter- 
esting than  those  of  Aurelius  and  Philena,*  or 
of  Polidor  and  Emilia. 

Sander,  who  is  nothing  more  than  a  vulgar 
clown,  becomes,  in  the  shape  of  Grumio,  trans- 
formed into  a  study  of  humorous  comicality 
fit  to  rank  with  some  of  Shakespeare's  best 


1  This  name  is  spelt  variously,  in  the  old  play,  PhUena, 
PhyUna,  PhUema,  Phylema. 
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creations  in  this  line  of  character.  I  cannot 
see  why  this  play  should  be  called  "  an  out- 
rageous farce;"  surely  it  is  quite  as  worthy  of 
the  name  of  comedy  as  many  plays  so  called. 
Is  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  to  be  stigma- 
tized as  a  farce,  because  it  is  full  of  practical 
jokes?  If  Tobin's  Honeymoon  be  dignified 
with  the  title  of  a  comedy,  surely  a  play 
which  is  on  the  same  subject,  and  is  mudi 
more  cleverly  treated,  should  not  be  sneer- 
ingly  spoken  of  as  "outrageous  farce."  It  is 
a  great  pity  that,  in  representing  this  play 
upon  ^he  stage,  most  managers  should  have 
done  their  beet  to  degrade  Sliakespeare's  work ; 
and  to  exclude  carefully  from  the  comedy  all 
the  refinement  with  which  he  had  so  charac- 
teristically endowed  it. 

But  some  one  has  been  found,  at  last,  with 
courage  enough  to  follow  the  footsteps  of 
Planch6  and  Webster.  Mr.  Augustin  Daly 
has  produced  this  play  at  his  theatre  in  New 
York,  retaining  the  Induction  and  the 
comedy  scenes,  with — I  am  happy  to  say — 
the  greatest  success.  His  edition  of  the 
play  has  been  privately  printed ;  and  in  the 
words  of  the  introduction,  written  by  that 
accomplished  critic  Mr.  William  Winter,  "this 
book  will  serve  to  show  that  in  Mr.  Daly's 
present  revival  of  *The  Taming  of  the  Shrew' 
a  careful  and  thoughtful  effort  is  made  to  do 
absolute  justice  to  the  original  piece."  Mr. 
Daly,  wisely  considering  that  the  omission  of 
proper  scenery  was  by  no  means  essential, 
has  mounted  the  play  with  liberality  and 
good  taste.  The  fact  that  the  comedy,  as 
represented  by  Mr.  Daly's  company,  ran  for 
more  than  a  hundred  consecutive  nights— in- 
deed it  has  proved  one  of  his  greatest  financial 
successes  —  may,  perhaps,  encourage  other 
managers  to  follow  so  good  an  example. 
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INDUCTION. 


Scene  I.     Before  an  alehouse  on  a  heath. 

Enter  Hostess  and  Sly;  the  latter  very  drunk. 

Sly.  1 11  pheeze*  you,  in  faith. 

Host.  A  pair  of  stocks,  you  rogue ! 

Sly.  Ye  are  a  baggage:  the  Slys  are  no 
rogues;  look  in  the  chronicles;  we  came  in 
with  Bichard  Conqueror.  Therefore  paucas 
pallabris;^  let  the  world  slide:  Sessa/^ 

Host.  You  will  not  pay  for  the  glasses  you 
have  burst?* 

Sly.  No,  not  a  denier.^  Go  by,  Jeronimy: 
go  to  thy  cold  bed,  and  warm  thee.  lo 

Host.  I  know  my  remedy;  I  must  go  fetch 
the  third-borough.^  [Eadt. 

Sly.  Third,  or  fourth,  or  fifth  borough,  I  '11 
answer  him  by  law:  I'll  not  budge  an  inch, 
boy:  let  him  come,  and  kindly.    [Falls  asleep. 

1  Pheeze  {/eaue,  feaze\  beat 

^PaucatpaOabrit,  Le.  poctu  palahrat  (Spanish),  "  a  few 
words  with  you."  gf 

'Seua,  Le.  ees$al  (ItalianX  stop  I  be  quietl   cVft  tM 

*Burtt,  i.e.  broken. 

*  Denier,  properly  the  twelfth  part  of  a  sou ;  a  coin  of 
the  lowest  value.  *  Third-borough,  ie.  constable. 


Horns  winded.     Enter  a  Lord  from  hunting^ 
with  Huntsmen  and  Servants, 

Lord.  Huntsman,    I    charge    thee,   tender 
well  my  hounds: 
Trash  Merriman,  the  poor  cur  is  emboss'd;^ 
And  couple  Clowder  with  the  deep-mouth*d 

brach.* 
SaVst  thou  not,  boy,  how  Silver  made  it  good® 
At  the  hedge-comer,  in  the  coldest  fault?     20 
I  would  not  lose  the  dog  for  twenty  pound. 

First  Hun.  Why,  Belman  is  as  good  as  he, 
my  lord; 
He  cried  upon  it  at  the  merest  loss. 
And  twice  to-day  pick'd  out  the  dullest  scent: 
Trust  me,  I  take  him  for  the  better  dog. 

Lord.  Thou  art  a  fool:  if  Echo  were  as  fleet, 
I  would  esteem  him  worth  a  dozen  such. 
But  sup  them  well,  and  look  unto  them  all: 
To-morrow  I  intend  to  hunt  again. 

First  Hun.  I  will,  my  lord.  so 

Lord.  What's  here?  one  dead,  or  drunk? 
See,  doth  he  breathe? 

'  Embos^d,  ie.  exhausted,  and  foaming  at  the  mouth. 
■  Braeh,  bitch.      » Made  it  good,  Le.  recovered  the  scent 
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INDUCTION,  Scene  1. 


Sec,  Hun,  He  breathes,  my  lord.     Were  he 

not  warm'd  with  ale,  82 

This  were  a  bed  but  cold  to  sleep  so  soundly. 

Lord.  O  monstrous  beast !  how  like  a  swine 

he  lies  I — 

Grim  death,  how  foul  and  loathsome  is  thine 

ima£|e ! — 
Sirs,  I  wiU  practise  on  this  drunken  man. 
What  think  you,  if  he  were  conveyed  to  bed, 
Wrapp'd  in  sweet  clothes,  rings  put  upon  his 

fingers, 
A  most  delicious  banquet  by  his  bed, 
And   brave  attendants  near  him  when   he 
wakes, —  40 

Would  not  the  beggar  then  forget  himself? 
First  Hun.  Believe  me,  lord,  I  think  he  can- 
not choose. 
Sec.  Hun.  It  would  seem  strange  imto  him 

when  he  wak'd. 
Lord.  Even  as  a  flatf  ring  dream  or  worth- 
less fancy. 
Then  take  him  up  and  manage  well  ^e  jest: 
Carry  him  gently  to  my  fairest  chamber, 
^[|  And  hang  it  roimd  with  all  my  wanton  pic- 
?         tures: 

?  Balm  his  foul  head  in  warm  distilled  waters, 
?And  bum  sweet  wood  to  make  the  lodging 
\         sweet: 

(Procure  me  music  ready  when  he  wakes,      60 
'To  make  a  dulcet  and  a  heavenly  soimd; ] 
And  if  he  chance  to  speak,  be  ready  straight. 
And,  with  a  low  submissive  reverence. 
Say  "What  is  it  your  honour  will  command?" 
Let  one  attend  him  with  a  silver  basin 
Full  of  rose-water,  and  bestrew'd  with  flowers; 
Another  bear  the  ewer,  the  third  a  diaper, 
And  say  "Will't  please  your  lordship  cool 

your  hands?" 
Some  one  be  ready  with  a  costly  suit, 
And  ask  him  what  apparel  he  will  wear;      60 
Another  tell  him  of  his  hounds  and  horse, 
And  that  his  lady  mourns  at  his  disease: 
Persuade  him  that  he  hath  been  lunatic; 
And  when  he  says  he  is — *,  say  that  he  dreams. 
For  he  is  nothing  but  a  mighty  lord. 
This  do,  and  do  it  kindly,'  gentle  sirs: 
It  will  be  pastime  passing  excellent. 


1  When  he  tayt  he  it—,  x.e.  **  when  he  »ny»  he  is  '  so  and 
o.* "  «  Kindly,  i.e.  naturally. 
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If  it  be  husbanded  with  modesty. 
First  Hun.  My  lord,  I  warrant  you  we  11 
play  our  part. 
As  he  shall  ^ink,  by  our  true  diligence,       7o 
He  is  no  less  than  what  we  say  he  is. 
Lord.  Take  him  up  gently  and  to  bed  with 
him; 
And  each  one  to  his  office  when  he  wakes. 

[Sly  is  borne  out.     A  trumpet  sounds. 
Sirrah,  go  see  what  trumpet 't  is  that  sounds: 

[Exit  Servant. 
Belike,  some  noble  gentleman  that  means. 
Travelling  some  journey,  to  repose  him  here. — 

Re-enter  Servant. 

How  now !  who  is  it? 

Serv.  An 't  please  your  honour,  players 

That  oflFer  service  to  your  lordship. 

Lord.  Bid  them  come  near. 

Enter  Players. 

Now,  fellows,  you  are  welcome. 
Players.  We  thank  your  honour.  80 

Lord.  Do  you  intend  to  stay  with  me  to- 
night? 
A  Player,  So  please  your  lordship  to  accept 

our  duty. 
Lord.  With  all  my  heart— This  fellow  I  re- 
member. 
Since  once  he  played  a  farmer's  eldest  son: 
T  was  where  you  woo*d  the  gentlewoman  so 

well:  * 

I  have  forgot  your  name;  but,  sure,  liiat  part 
Was  aptly  fit,  and  naturally  performed. 
A  Player.  I   think  'twas  Soto  that  your 

honour  means. 
Lord.  T  is  very  true:  tiiou  didst  it  excellent 
Well,  you  are  come  to  me  in  happy  time;     M 
The  rather  for  I  have  some  sport  in  hand, 
Wherein  your  cunning  can  assist  me  much. 
There  is  a  lord  will  hear  you  play  to-night: 
But  I  am  doubtful  of  your  modesties; 
Lest  over-eying  of  his  odd  behaviour, — 
For  yet  his  honour  never  heard  a  play — 
You  break  into  some  merry  passion, 
And  so  fltfend  him;  for  I  tell  you,  sirs. 
If  you  ^ould  smile,  he  grows  impatient 
A  Player.  Fear  not,  my  lord:  we  can  contain 
ourselves,  MO 
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Were  he  the  veriest  antic  ^  in  the  world,      loi 
Lord.  Gro,  sirrah,  take  them  to  the  buttery,* 
And  give  them  friendly  welcome  every  one: 
Let  them  want  nothing  that  my  house  affords. 
\E3ciJt  one  with  the  Flayers, 
Sirrah,  go  you  to  BarthoPmew  my  page, 
And  see  him  dress'd  in  all  suits  like  a  lady: 
That  done,  conduct  him   to  the  drunkard's 

chamber; 
And  call  him  "  madam,"  do  him  obeisance. 
Tell  him  from  me,  as  he  will  win  my  love, 
He  bear  himself  with  honourable  action,     no 
Such  as  he  hath  observed  in  noble  ladies 
Unto  their  lords,  by  them  accomplished: 
Such  duty  to  the  drunkard  let  him  do, 
With  soft  low  tongue  and  lowly  courtesy. 
And  say  "  What  is 't  your  honour  will  com- 
mand. 
Wherein  your  lady  and  your  humble  wife 
May  show  her  duty  and  make  known  her 

love?" 
([|And  then  with  kind  embracements,  tempting 
^         kisses, 

^  And  with  declining  head  into  his  bosom,  ] 
Bid  him  shed  tears,  as  being  overjoyed         120 
To  see  her  noble  lord  restor'd  to  health, 
Who  for  this  seven  years  hath  esteemed  him' 
No  better  than  a  poor  and  loathsome  beggar: 
And  if  the  boy  have  not  a  woman's  gift 
To  rain  a  shower  of  commanded  tears. 
An  onion  will  do  well  for  such  a  shift. 
Which  in  a  napkin  being  close  conveyed. 
Shall  in  despite  enforce  a  watery  eye. 
See  this  dispatch'd  with  all  the  haste  thou 

canst: 
Anon  I  'U  give  thee  more  instructions.         130 

[Exit  Servant, 
I  know  the  boy  will  well  usurp  the  grace. 
Voice,  gait,  and  action  of  a  gentlewoman: 
I  long  to  hear  him  call  the  dninkard  husband; 
And  how  my  men  will  stay  themselves  from 

laughter 
When  they  do  homage  to  this  simple  peasant 
I  '11  in  to  counsel  them;  haply  my  presence 
May  well  abate  the  over-merry  spleen, 
Which  otherwise  would  grow  into  extremes. 

[JSjpeunt. 

1  Antic,  k«.,  queer  feUow,  oddity. 
^Buttery,  i.e.,  pantry. 
s  Esteemed  hitn,  i.e.  himielf. 
VOL.  II. 


Scene  II.    A  bedchamber  in  the  LorcPs  house. 

Slt  is  discovered  in  a  rich  mghtgovm^  tcith 
Attendants:  same  toith  appard^  others  with 
basin  and  ewer  and  other  appurtenances; 
and  Lordf  dressed  lite  a  servant. 

Sly.  For  (Jod's  sake,  a  pot  of  small  ale. 

First  Serv.  Will 't  please  your  lordship  drink 
a  cup  of  sack? 

Sec.  Serv.  Will 't  please  your  honour  taste 
of  these  conserves? 

Third  Serv.  What  raiment  will  your  honour 
wear  to-day? 

Sly.  I  am  Christophero  Sly;  call  not  me 
"honour"  nor  "lordship:"  I  ne'er  drank  sack 
in  my  life;  and  if  you  give  me  any  conserves, 
give  me  conserves  of  beef:  ne'er  ask  me  what 
raiment  I  'U  wear;  for  I  have  no  more  doublets 
than  backs,  no  more  stockings  than  legs,  nor 
no  more  shoes  than  feet;  nay,  sometime  more 
feet  than  shoes,  or  such  shoes  as  my  toes  look 
through  the  over-leather. 

Lord.  Heaven  cease  this  idle  humour  in  your 
honour ! 
O,  that  a  mighty  man,  of  such  descent,         15 
Of  such  possessions,  and  so  high  esteem. 
Should  be  infused  with  so  foul  a  spirit ! 

Sly.  What,  would  you  make  me  mad?    Am 
not  I  Christopher  Sly,  old  Sty's  son  of  Burton- 
heath,  by  birth  a  pedlar,  by  education  a  card- 
maker,  by  transmutation  a  bear-herd,  and  now 
by  present  profession  a  tinker?  [Ask  Marian ; 
Hacket,  the  fat  ale-wife  of  Wincot,  if  she^ 
know  me  not:  if  she  say  I  am  not  fourteen  S 
pence  on  the  score  for  sheer  ale,*  score  me  ups 
for  the  lyingest  knave  in  Christendom.]  What!  > 
I  am  not  bestraught:*  here 's — 

Third  Serv.  O,  this  it  is  that  makes  your 
lady  mourn ! 

Sec.  Serv.  O,  this  it  is  that  makes  your  ser- 
vants droop ! 

Lord.  Hence  comes  it  that  your  kindred 
shuns  your  house,  so 

As  beaten  hence  by  your  strange  lunacy. 
O  noble  lord,  bethink  thee  of  thy  birth, 
Call  home  thy  ancient  thoughts  from  banish- 
ment. 


*  Sheer  ale,  i.e.  unmixed  ale;  what  brewers  call  "entire." 
»  Bestraught,  le.  distracted. 
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And  banish  hence  these  abject  lowly  di*eam& 
Look  how  thy  servants  do  attend  on  thee, 
Each  in  his  office  ready  at  thy  beck. 
[|Wilt  thou  have  music?  hark!  Apollo  plays, 

[Music, 
And  twenty  caged  nightingales  do  sing: 
Or  wilt  thou  sleep?  we  '11  have  thee  to  a  couch 
Softer  and  sweeter  than  the  lustful  bed        40 
On  purpose  trimm'd  up  for  Semiramia] 
Say  thou  wilt  walk;  we  will  bestrew  the 

ground: 
Or  wilt  ihou  ride?  thy  horses  shall  be  trapped,* 
Their  harness  studded  all  with  gold  and  pearl 
Dost  thou  love  hawking?  thou  hast  hawks  will 

soar 
Above  the  morning  lark:  or  wilt  thou  hunt? 
Thy  hounds  shall  make  the  welkin  answer 

them. 
And  fetch  shrill  echoes  from  the  hollow  earth. 
First  JServ.  Say  thon  wilt  course ;  thy  grey- 
hounds are  as  swift 
As  breathed  stags,  ay,  fleeter  than  the  roe.   so 
[|*Vec.  Serv.  Dost  thou  love  pictures?  we  will 

fetch  thee  straight 
Adonis  painted  by  a  running  brook. 
And  Cytherea  all  in  sedges  hid. 
Which  seem  to  move  and  wanton  with  her 

breath. 
Even  as  the  waving  sedges  play  with  wind. 
Lord.  We'll  show  thee  lo  as  she  was  a 

maid, 
And  how  she  was  beguiled  and  surpris'd. 
As  lively  painted  as  the  deed  was  done. 
Third  Serv.  Or  Daphne  roaming  through  a 

thorny  wood, 
Scratching  her  legs,  that  one  shall  swear  she 

bleeds,  60 

And  at  that  sight  shall  sad  Apollo  weep. 
So  workmanly  the  blood  and  tears  are  drawn.] 
Lord.  Thou  art  a  lord,  and  nothing  but  a 

lord: 
Thou  hast  a  lady  far  more  beautiful 
Than  any  woman  in  this  waning  age. 

First  Serv.  And,  till  the  tears  that  she  hath 

shed  for  thee, 
Like  envious  floods,  o'er-run  her  lovely  face. 
She  was  the  fairest  creature  in  the  world; 
And  yet  she  is  inferior  to  none. 

1  Trapp'df  i.e.  adorned  with  trappings. 
268 


/S7y.  Am  I  a  lord  ?  and  have  I  such  a  lady?  70 
Or  do  I  dream?  or  have  I  dream'd  till  now? 
I  do  not  sleep:  I  see,  I  hear,  I  speak; 
I  smell  sweet  savours,  and  I  feel  soft  things: 
Upon  my  life,  I  am  a  lord  indeed. 
And  not  a  tinker,  nor  Chri8t6pher  Sly. 
Well,  bring  our  lady  hither  to  our  sight ; 
And  once  again,  a  pot  o'  the  smallest  ale. 
Sec.  Serv.  Will 't  please  your  mightiness  to 

wash  your  hands? 
[Servants  present  a  ewer,  basiii^  and  napkin. 
O,  how  we  joy  to  see  your  wit  restor'd!         79 
O,  that  once  more  you  knew  but  what  you  are! 
These  fifteen  years  you  have  been  in  a  dream; 
Or  when  you  wak'd,  so  wak'd  as  if  you  slept 
Sly.  These  fifteen  years  I  by  my  fay,  a  goodly 
nap. 
But  did  I  never  speak  of  all  that  time? 
First  Serv.  O,  yes,  my  lord,  but  veiy  idle 
words: 
For  though  you  lay  here  in  this  goodly  cham- 
ber. 
Yet  would  you  say  ye  were  beaten  out  of  door; 
[  And  rail  upon  the  hostess  of  the  house; 
And  say  you  would  present  her  at  the  leet,* 
Because  she  brought  stone  jugs  and  no  seal'd 
quarts:]  90 

Sometimes   you   would  call  out   for  Cicely 
Hacket 
Sly.  Ay,  the  woman's  maid  of  the  house. 
Third  Serv.  Why,  sir,  you  know  no  house 
nor  no  such  maid, 
[|  Nor  no  such  men  as  you  have  reckon'd  up,    ; 
As  Stephen  Sly,  and  old  John  Naps  o'  th' 
Green,  ( 

And  Peter  Turph,  and  Henry  Pimpemell,       J 
And  twenty  more  such  names  and  men  as> 

these. 
Which  never  were,  nor  no  man  ever  saw.  ]      ' 
Sly.  Now  Lord  be  thanked  for  my  good 

amends ! 
All.  Amen.  loo 

Sly.  I  thank  thee:  thou  shalt  not  lose  by  it 

Enter  the  Page  as  a  lady^  with  Attendants. 

Page.  How  fares  my  noble  lord  ? 
Sly.  Marry,  I  fare  well;  for  here  is  cheer 
enough. 

<  Le«t,  x.€.  court  leet,  or  court  of  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
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Where  is  my  wife?  iw 

Page.  Here,  noble  lord:  what  is  thy  will 

-with  her? 
Sly.  Are  you  my  wife,  and  will  not  call  me 
husband? 
My  men  should  call  me  "lord:"  I  am  your 
^roodman. 
PcLge.  My  husband  and  my  lord,  my  lord 
and  husband ; 
I  am  your  wife  in  all  obedience. 

Sly.  I  know  it  welL     What  must  I  call 

her? 
Lord.  Madam.  iii 

Sly.  Al'ce  madam,  or  Joan  madam  ? 
Lord.  Madam,  and  nothing  else:  so  lords 
call  ladies. 
^     X^^^-  Madam,  my  wife,  they  say  that  I 
(  have  dream'd 

i  And  slept  about  some  fifteen  year  or  more. 
(     Page.  Ay,  and  the  time  seems  thirty  unto 
^  me, 

( Being  all  this  time  abandoned  from  your  bed. 
^     Sly.  T  is  much.  Servants,  leave  me  and  her 
;>         alone. 
i  Madam,  undress  you  and  come  now  to  bed. 

<  Page.  Thrice-noble  lord,  let  me  entreat  of 
;  you  120 
^  To  pardon  me  yet  for  a  night  or  two, 

<  Or,  if  not  so,  until  the  sun  be  set : 

^  For  3'our  physicians  have  expressly  charged, 
J  In  peril  to  incur  your  former  malady, 
^That  I  should  yet  absent  me  from  your  bed : 


I  hope  this  reason  stands  for  my  excuse.  I 

Sly.  Ay,  it  stands  so,  that  I  may  hardly^ 
tarry  so  long.  But  I  would  be  loath  to  fall( 
into  my  dreams  again:  I  will  therefore  tarry,  ^ 
in  despite  of  the  flesh  and  the  blood.  ]|         iao< 

Ervter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Your  honour's  players,  hearing  your 
amendment, 
Are  come  to  play  a  pleasant  comedy ; 
For  BO  your  doctors  hold  it  very  meet. 
Seeing  too  much  sadness  hath  congeal'd  your 

blood. 
And  melancholy  \&  the  nurse  of  fi*enzy: 
Therefore  they  thought  it  good  you  hear  a 

play. 
And  frame  your  mind  to  mirth  and  merri- 
ment. 
Which  bars  a  thousand  harms  and  lengthens 
life. 
Sly.  Marry,  I  will,  let  them  play  it.  Is 't  not 
a  common ty^  a  Christmas  gambold  or  a  tumb 
ling-trick?  141 

Page.  No,  my  good  lord ;  it  is  more  pleas- 

ing_8tuff. 
Sly.  What,  household  stuff? 
Page.  It  is  a  kind  of  history. 
Sly.  Well,  we  '11  see 't.    Come,  madam  wife, 
sit  by  my  side,  and  let  the  world  slip:  we  shall 
ne'er  be  younger. 

Flourish. 


ACT    I. 


Scene  L     Padua.    A  public  place. 

Enter  Lucentio  and  his  man  Tranio. 

Luc.  Tranio,  since,  for  the  great  desire  I 
had 
To  see  fair  Padua,  nursery  of  arts, 
I  am  arriv'd  for  fruitful  Lombardy, 
The  pleasant  garden  of  great  Italy ; 
And,  by  my  father's  love  and  leave,  am  arm'd 
With  his  good  will,  and  thy  good  company, 
My  trusty  servant,  well  approv'd  in  all ; 
Here  let  us  breathe,  and  haply  institute 
A  course  of  learning  and  ingenious  studies. 


[  Pisa,  renowned  for  grave  citizens,  lo 

Gave  me  my  being,  and  my  father  first, 
A  merchant  of  great  traffic  through  the  world, 
Vincentio,  come  of  the  Bentivolii. 
Lucentio  his  son,  brought  up  in  Florence, 
It  shall  become,  to  serve  all  hopes  conceiv'd. 
To  deck  his  fortune  with  his  virtuous  deeds: 
And  therefore,  Tranio,  for  the  time  I  study, — 
Virtue,  and  that  part  of  philosophy 
Will  I  apply,  that  treats  of  happiness 


1  Commmity,    a   corruption  of  commodity ;   here  > 
comedy. 
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By  virtue  specially  to  be  achieVcL  20 

Tell  me  thy  mind;  for  I  have  Pisa  left, 
And  am  to  Padua  come,  as  he  that  leaves 
A  shallow  plash  ^  to  plunge  him  in  the  deep, 
And  with  satiety  seeks  to  quench  his  thirst  ]| 

Tra.  Mi perdonate,'^  gentle  master  mine, 
I  am  in  all  affected  as  yourself; 
[|  Glad  that  you  thus  continue  your  resolve 
To  suck  the  sweets  of  sweet  philosophy.  ] 
Only,  good  master,  while  we  do  admire 
This  virtue,  and  this  moral  discipline,  30 

Let 's  be  no  stoics  nor  no  stocks,  I  pray ; 
Or  so  devote  to  Aristotle's  ethics, 
As  Ovid  be  an  outcast  quite  abjur'd : 
[  Balk  logic'  with  acquaintance  that  you  have. 
And  practise  rhetoric  in  your  common  talk ; 
Music  and  poesy  use  to  quicken  you; 
The  mathematics,  and  the  metaphysics, 
\  Fall  to  them  as  you  find  your  stomach  serves 

you; 
<'No  profit  grows  where  is  no  pleasure  ta'en:] 
In  brief,  sir,  study  what  you  most  affect.      40 

Ltu:.  Gramercies,  Tranio,  well  dost  thou  ad- 
vise. 
If  Biondello  now  were  come  ashore. 
We  could  at  once  put  us  in  readiness; 
And  take  a  lodging,  fit  to  entertain 
Such  friends,  as  time  in  Padua  shall  beget 
But  stay  a  while:  what  company  is  this? 

Tra,  Master,  some  show  to  welcome  us  to 
town. 

Enter  Bapti3TA,  Katharina,  Bianca,  Grb- 
Mio,  and  HoRTENSio.  Lucbntio  and  Tranio 
stand  aside. 

Bap.  Gentlemen,  pray  imp6rtune  me  no 

farther. 
For  how  I  firmly  am  resolvU  you  know; 
That  is,  not  to  bestow  my  youngest  daughter 
Before  I  have  a  husband  for  the  elder :    ,.    51 
If  either  of  you  both  love  Katharina, 
Because  I  know  you  well,  and  love  you  well, 
Leave  shall  you  have  to  court  her  at  your 

pleasure. 
Ore.  [Aside']    To  cart  her  rather:  she  *s  too 

rough  for  me. — 
There,  there,  Hortensio,  will  you  any  wife? 

1  PUuh,  puddle. 

«  Mi  perdonate  (Italian),  pardon  me. 

»  Bitik  logic,  i.e.  dispute  in  logic. 


Kath.  [To  Baptista"]  1  pray  you,  sir,  is  it 
your  will 
To  make  a  stale ^  of  me  amongst  these  mates? 
Har.  Mates,  maid !  how  mean  you  that?  no 
mates  for  you, 
Unless  you  were  of  gentler,  milder  mould.    60 
Kath.  V  faith,  sir,  you  shall  never  need  to 
fear: 
I  wis  it  is  not  half  way  to  her  heart; 
But  if  it  were,  doubt  not  her  care  should  be 
To  comb  your  noddle  with  a  three-legg'd  stool, 
And  paint  your  face,  and  use  you  like  a  fooL 
Hot.  From  all  such  devils,  good  Lord  de- 
liver us ! 
Ore.  And  me  too,  good  Lord ! 
Tra.  [Aside  to  Luceniio]    Hush,   master! 
here 's  some  good  pastime  toward: 
That  wench  is  stark  mad  or  wonderful  fro- 
ward. 
Luc.  [Aside  to  Tranio]  But  in  the  other's 
silence  do  I  see  70 

Maid's  mild  behaviour  and  sobriety. 
Peace,  Tranio ! 

Tra.  [Aside  to  Lucentio]  Well  said,  master ; 

mum!  and  gase  your  fill. 
Bap.  Well,  gentlemen,  that  I  may  soon 
make  good 
What  I  have  said,  Bianca,  get  you  in: 
And  let  it  not  displease  thee,  good  Bianca, 
For  I  will  love  thee  ne'er  the  less,  my  girL 

KatL  A  pretty  peat!*  it  is  best 
Put  finger  in  the  eye,  an  she  knew  why. 

Bian.  Sister,  content  you  in  my  discontent 
Sir,  to  your  pleasure  humbly  I  subscribe:     81 
My  books  and  instruments  shall  be  my  com- 
pany. 
On  them  to  look,  and  practise  by  myself. 
Luc.  [Aside  to  TVanio]   Hark,  Tranio  I  thou 

ma/st  hear  Minerva  speak. 
Hor.  Signior  Baptiata,  will  you  be  so  strange? 
Sorry  am  I  that  our  good  will  effects 
Bianca's  grief. 

Ore.  Why  will  you  mew  her  up, 

Signior  Baptiata,  for  this  fiend  of  hell. 
And  make  her  bear  the  penance  of  her  tongue? 
Bap.  Content  ye,  gentlemen;  I  am  resolved: 
Go  ii^  Bianca:  [Exit  Bianco. 


*  A  itaie,  i.e.  a  common  harlot. 

s  Peat,  le.  little  pet.  from  petit  (Fr). 
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And  for  I  know  she  taketh  most  delight      92 
In  music,  instruments  and  poetry, 
Schoolmasters  will  I  keep  within  my  house, 
Fit  to  instruct  her  youth. — If  you,  Hortensio, 
Or  Signior  Gremio,  you, — know  any  such, 
Prefer  them  hither;  for  to  cunning^  men 
I  will  be  very  kind,  and  liberal 
To  mine  own  children  in  good  bringing  up: 


And  80  farewell  Eatharina,  you  may  stay;  lOO 
For  I  have  more  to  commune  with  Biauca. 

[JSant, 

KcUL  Why,  and  I  trust  I  may  go  too,  may 

I  not? 

What,  shall  I  be  appointed  hours;  as  though, 

Belike,  I  knew  not  what  to  take,  ai)d  what 

To  leave,  ha?  [Exit. 


On.  Ton  nuj  go  to  the  dcril'i  dam :  your  gifto  are  so  good,  herr*i  none  will  hold  700.— <Act  i.  1.  lOfi.) 


Ore,  You  may  go  to  the  devil's  dam:  [your 
'  gifts  are  so  good,  here 's  none  will  hold  you. 
/Our  love  is  not  so  great,  Hortensio,  but  we 
/  may  blow  our  nails  together,  and  fast  it  fairly 
<  out:  our  cake  '3  dough  on  both  sidea  ]    Fare- 
well: yet,  for  the  love  I  bear  my  sweet  Bianca, 
if  I  can  by  any  means  light  on  a  fit  man  to 
teach  her  that  wherein  she  delights,  I  will 
wish  him  to*  her  father. 
Hor.  So  will  I,  Signior  Gremio:  but  a  word. 


1  Cunning^  ue.  tkilfiU. 

*  With  him  to,  %.».  recommend  blm  to; 


I  pray.  Though  Ifee  nature  of  our  quarrel  yet 
never  brooked  parle,  know  now,  upon  advice,' 
it  toucheth  us  both, — that  we  may  yet  again 
have  access  to  our  fair  mistress,  and  be  happy 
rivals  in  Bianca's  love, — to  labour  and  effect 
one  thing  specially.  121 

Ore.  What's  that,  I  pray? 

ffor.  Marry,  sir,  to  get  a  husband  for  her 
sister. 

Ore.  A  husband !  a  devil. 

Hor.  I  say,  a  husband. 

*  Upon  advice,  upon  reflection. 
2«1 
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ACT  I.  Scene  1. 


THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 


ACT  L  Scene  1. 


Ore.  I  say,  a  devil.  Thinkest  thou,  Hor- 
tensio,  though  her  father  be  very  rich,  any  man 
is  80  very  a  fool  to  be  married  to  hell?         i» 

Hor.  Tush,  Gremio,  though  it  pass  your 
patience  and  mine  to  endure  her  loud  alarums, 
why,  man,  tiiere  be  good  fellows  in  the  world, 
an  a  man  pould  light  on  them,  would  take  her 
with  all  faults,  and  money  enough. 

Ore,  I  cannot  tell:  but  I  had  as  lief  take 
her  dowry  with  this  condition, — to  be  whipped 
at  the  high  cross  every  morning. 

Hor.  Faith,  as  you  say,  there 's  small  choice 
in  rotten  apples.  But  come ;  since  this  bar  in 
law  makes  us  friends,  it  shall  be  so  far  forth 
friendly  maintained,  tyi  by  helping  Baptista's 
eldest  daughter  to  a  husband,  we  set  his 
youngest  free  for  a  husband,  and  then  have 
to  \  afresh. — Sweet  Bianca  I — Happy  man  be 
his  dole !  He  that  runs  fastest  gets  the  ring. 
How  say  you,  Signior  Gremio? 

Ore.  I  am  agreed;  and  would  I  had  given 
him  the  best  horse  in  Padua  to  begin  his  woo- 
ing, that  would  thoroughly  woo  her,  wed  her, 
and  bed  her,  and  rid  the  house  of  her!  Come 
on.  [Exeunt  Oremio  and  Hortensio,   160 

Tra.  I  pray,  sir,  tell  me, — is  it  possible 
That    love  should   of    a    sudden  take  such 
hold? 

Luc,  O  Tranio,  till  I  found  it  to  be  true, 
I  never  thought  it  possible  or  likely ; 
But  see,  while  idly  I  stood  looking  on, 
I  found  the  effect  of  love  in  idleness : 
And  now  in  plainness  do  confess  to  thee, — 
[|  That  art  to  me  as  secret  and  as  dear 
As  Anna  to  the  queen  of  Carthage  was, —  ] 
Tranio,  I  bum,  I  pine;  I  perish,  Tranio,      i«o 
If  I  achieve  not  this  young  modest  girl. 
Counsel  me,  Tranio,  for  I  \ttk\\  thou  canst; 
Assist  me,  Tranio,  for  I  know  thou  wilt 

[  Tra,  Master,  it  is  no  time  to  chide  you 
now; 
Affection  is  not  rated*  from  the  heart: 
If  love  have  touch'd  you,  nought  remains  but 

BO, 

Redime  te  captum  quam  quea$  minimo, 

Luc.  Gramercies,  lad,  go  forward ;  this  con- 
tents: 
The  rest  will  comfort,  for  thy  counsel's  sound.]) 

Bai6d^  scolded. 
262 


Tra,  Master,  you  look'd  so  longly  on  the 

maid,  i70 

Perhaps  you  mark'd  not  what 's  the  pith  of  alL 

Zwc  O  yes,  I  saw  sweet  beauty  in  her  face. 

Such  as  the  daughter  of  Agenor'  had, 

That  made  great  Jove  to  humble  him  to  her 

hand. 
When  with  his  knees  he  kiss'd  the  Cretan 
strand. 
Tra.  Saw  you  no  more?  mark'd  you   not 
how  her  sister 
Began  to  scold  and  raise  up  such  a  storm, 
That  mortal  ears  might  hardly  endure  the  din  1 

Luc,  Tranio,  I  saw  her  coral  lips  to  move. 
And  with  her  breath  she  did  perfume  the 
air:  i« 

Sacred  and  sweet  was  all  I  saw  in  her. 

Tra.  Nay,  then,  't  is  time  to  stir  him  from 
his  trance. — 
I  pray,  awake,  sir :  if  you  love  the  maid. 
Bend  thoughts  and  wits  to  achieve  her.   Thus 

it  stands : 
Her  eldest  sister  is  so  curst  and  shrewd,* 
That,  till  the  father  rid  his  hands  of  her, 
Master,  your  love  must  live  a  maid  at  home; 
And  therefore  has  he  closely  mew'd  her  up, 
Because  he  will  not  be  anno^d  with  suitors. 

Laic.  Ah,  Tranio,  what  a  cruel  father 's  he ! 

But  art  thou  not  advis'd,  he  took  some  care  I9i 

To  get  her  cunning  schoolmasters  to  instruct 

her? 

Tra,  Ay,  marry,  am  I,  sir;  and  now  'tis 

plotted. 
LajjC,  I  have  it,  Tranio. 
Tra.  Master,  for  my  hand, 

Both  our  inventions  meet  and  jump  in  one. 
Zwc.  Tell  me  thine  first 
Tra,  You  will  be  schoolmaster, 

And  undertake  the  teaching  of  the  maid : 
That 's  your  device. 
Luc.  It  is :  may  it  be  done? 

Tra,  Not  possible ;  for  who  shall  bear  your 
part. 
And  be  in  Padua  here  Vincentio's  son,        »o 
Keep  house,  and  ply  his  book;  welcome  his 

friends ; 
Visit  his  countrymen,  and  banquet  them? 


>  Daughter  qf  Agenor,  i.e.  Earopa. 
*  Shrewd,  mischteroat. 
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THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 


ACT  I.  Sceno  2. 


Iajlc,  Basta;^  content  thee,  for  I  have  it  fulL 
We  have  not  yet  been  seen  in  any  house,    204 
Nor  can  we  be  distinguished  by  our  faces 
For  man  or  master;  then  it  follows  thus; — 
Thou  shalt  be  master,  Tranio,  in  my  stead, 
Keephou8e,and  port,*  and  servants,  as  I  should : 
I  will  some  other  be;  some  Florentine, 
Some  Neapolitan,  or  mean  man  of  Pisa.      210 
Tis  hatched  and  shall  be  so : — ^Tranio,  at  once 
Uncase  thee;  take  my  colom^d  hat  and  cloak: 
When  Biondello  comes,  he  waits  on  thee; 
But  I  will  charm  him  first  to  keep  his  tongue. 
[Thet/  exchange  habits, 

Tra,  So  had  you  need. 
In  brief,  sir,  sith  it  thus  your  pleasure  is, 
And  I  am  tied  to  be  obedient; 
For  so  your  father  charged  me  at  our  parting, 
"  Be  serviceable  to  my  son,"  quoth  he, 
Although  I  think  't  was  in  another  sense;    220 
I  am  content  to  be  Lucentio, 
Because  so  well  I  love  Lucentio. 

Lnc.  Tranio,  be  so,  because  Lucentio  loves: 
And  let  me  be  a  slave,  to  achieve  that  maid 
Whose  sudden  sight  hath  thrall'd  my  wounded 

eye. — 
Here  comes  the  rogue. 

Eivter  Biondello. 

Sirrah,  where  have  you  been? 
Bion,  Where  have  I  been !    Nay,  how  now! 
where  are  you? 
Master,  haa   my  fellow  Tranio  stol'n   your 

clothes? 
Or  you  stoPn  his?  or  both?  pray,  what's  the 
news?  230 

Lwc.  Sirrah,  come  hither:  'tis  no  time  to 


And  therefore  frame  your  manners  to  the  time. 
Your  fellow  Tranio  here,  to  save  my  life. 
Puts  my  apparel  and  my  countenance  on, 
*  And  I  for  my  escape  have  put  on  his; 
For  in  a  quarrel,  since  I  came  ashore, 
I  kiird  a  man,  and  fear  I  was  descried: 
Wait  you  on  him,  I  charge  you,  as  becomes, 
While  I  make  way  from  hence  to  save  my  life : 
You  understand  me? 
Bvm,         I,  sir! — \A9ide\  Ne'er  a  whit    240 


1  Aufa,  %.€.  enough  I  (Italian).    Dialectic  abbreTiatlon 
for  QkiboMiamia.  s  Port^  state. 


Xwc,  And  not  a  jot  of  Tranio  in  your  mouth: 

Tranio  is  chang'd  into  Lucentio.  242 

Bioru  The  better  for  him :  would  I  were  so 

too! 
Tra,  So  would  I,  faith,  boy,  to  have  the 

next  wish  after. 
That  Lucentio  indeed  had  Baptista's  youngest 

daughter. 
But,  sirrah, — ^not  for  my  sake,  but  your  mas- 
ter's,— I  advise 
You  use  your  manners  discreetly  in  all  kind  of 

companies: 
When  I  am  alone,  why,  then  I  am  Tranio; 
But  in  all  places  else,  your  master  Lucentio. 

Lm,  Tranio,  let's  go:  250 

One  thing  more  rests,  that  thyself  execute, 
To  make  one  among  these  wooers:  if  thou  ask 

me  why, 
Sufficeth,  my  reasons    are    both   good    and 

weighty.  [Exeunt. 

[  The  presenters  above  speak.  S 

First  Serv.  Jfi/  lord,  you  nod;  you  do  not\ 

mind  the  play.  \ 

Sly.  Yes,  by  Saint  Anne,  do  L   A  good  mat-  \ 

ter,  surely:  comes  there  any  more  of  it?  \ 

Page.  My  lord,  H  is  but  begun.  \ 

Sly.  ^Tis  a  very  excellent  piece  of  work,\ 

madam  lady:  would  ^t  were  done!  259  \ 

[They  sit  and  mark,  j^ 

Scene  IL   Fadua.  Before  HortenMs  house. 

Enter  Petruchio  and  his  man  Grumio. 

Pet.  Verona,  for  a  while  I  take  my  leave. 
To  see  my  friends  in  Padua,  but  of  all 
My  best  beloved^jnd  approved  friend, 
Hortensio;  and  I  trow  this  is  his  house. 
Here,  sirrah  Grumio;  knock, — knock,  I  say. 

Oru.  Knock,  sir!  whom  should  I  knock?  is 
there  any  man  has  rebused'  your  worship? 

t  Pet.  Villain,  I  say,  knock  me  here  soundly.  > 

Oru.  Knock  you  here,  sir!  why,  sir,  what? 
am  I,  sir,  that  I  should  knock  you  here,  sir?  10) 

Pet.  Villain,  I  say,  knock  me  at  this  gate,    i 

And  rap  me  well,  or  I  'U  knock  your  knave's^ 

pate.  > 


a  Rebxued,  probably  intentional  mistake  for  aJtntud. 
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ACT  I.  Seen*  2. 


THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 


ACT  I. 


Gru,  My  master  is  grown  quarrelsome. — I 
should  knock  you  first,  is 

^And  then  I  know  after  who  comes  by  the 
worst] 
Pet  [Will  it  not  be ?J 
Faith,  sirrah,  an  you  '11  not  knock,  I  Tl  ring  it; 
I  '11  try  how  you  can  sol,  fa,  and  sing  it 

[  Wrings  Orumio  by  the  ear;  who  falls, 
Oru,  Help,  masters,  help !  my  master  is  mad. 
Pet.  Now,  knock  when  I  bid  you,  sirrah 
villain! 

Enter  Hortensio. 

Ear.  How  nowl  what's  the  matter] — My 

old  friend  Grumio !  and  my  good  friend  Petru- 

chio ! — How  do  you  all  at  Verona?  ^ 

Pet,  Signior  Hortensio,  come  you  to  part 

the  fray? 

Con  tutto  U  core,  ben  trovaio,^  may  I  say. 

Hor,  Alia  nostra  casa  ben  venutOy  molto 
honorato  eignor  mio  Petruckio,^ 
Rise,  Grumio,  rise:  we  will  compound  this 
quarrel 
Oni,  [Rising^  Nay,  't  is  no  matter,  sir,  what 
he  'leges'  in  Latin. — If  this  be  not  a  lawful 
cause  for  me  to  leave  his  service, — look  you,  sir, 
— he  bid  me  knock  him  and  rap  him  soundly, 
sir:  well,  was  it  fit  for  a  servant  to  use  his 
master  so,  being  perhaps,  for  aught  I  see,  two 
and  thirty, — a  pip  out?  S2 

^t  Whom,  would  to  God,  I  had  well  knock'd  at 
<         first, 

(Then  had  not  Grumio  come  by  the  worst 
\     Pet,  A  senseless  villain  I — GkKxi  Hortensio, 
^I  bade  the  rascal  knock  upon  your  gate, 
^  And  could  not  get  him  for  my  heart  to  do  it 
^     Oru.  Knock  at  the  gate ! — O  heavens  I  Spake 
^you  not  these  words  plain^#-"  Sirrah,  knock 
^me  here,  rap  me  here,  knock  me  well,  and 
J  knock  me  soundly"?    And  come  you  now 
[  with — knocking  at  the  gate  ?  ]  43 

Pet.  Sirrah,  be  gone,  or  talk  not,  I  advise 

you. 
Hor,  Petruchio,  patience;  I  am  Grumio's 
pledge: 
Why,  this'*  a  heavy  chance  'twixt  him  and  you, 


1 1.«.  With  all  my  heart,  well  found. 
*  "  Welcome  to  our  house,  mj  much  honoured  aignlor 
Petruchio." 
s  'Ugu,  allegei.  «  7A»»'»tbi«  i& 
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Your  ancient,  trusty,  pleasant  servant  Grumio. 
And  tell  me  now,  sweet  friend,  what  happy 

gale 
Blows  you  to  Padua  here,  from  old  Verona? 
PeL  Such   wind   as  scatters  young   men 

through  the  world,  so 

To  seek  their  fortunes  farther  than  at  home, 
Where  small  experience  grows.     But,  in  a 

few,* 
Signior  Hortensio,  thus  it  stands  with  mc: 
Antonio,  my  fother,  is  deceas'd; 
And  I  have  thrust  myself  into  this  maze, 
Haply  to  wive  and  thrive  as  best  I  may: 
Crowns  in  my  purse  I  have,  and  goods  at  h<Hne, 
And  so  am  come  abroad  to  see  the  world. 
Hor.  Petruchio,  shall  I,  then,  come  roundly 

to  the6,  5» 

And  wish  thee  to^  a  shrewd  iU-favour'd  wife? 
Thou  'dst  thank  me  but  a  little  for  my  counsel: 
And  yet  I  '11  promise  thee  she  shall  be  rich. 
And  very  rich: — but  thou'rt  too  much  my 

friend,  , 

And  I  'U  not  wish  thee  to  her. 
Pet,  Signior  Hortensio,  'twixt  such  friends 

as  we 
Few  words  suffice;  and  therefore,  if  thou  know 
One  rich  enough  to  be  Petruchio's  wife, — 
As  wealth  is  burden  of  my  wooing  dance, — 
Be  she  as  foul  as  was  Florentius'  love. 
As  old  as  Sibyl,  and  as  curst  and  shrewd     7o 
As  Socrates'  Xanthippe,  or  a  worse, 
She  moves  me  not,  or  not  removes,  at  leasts 
Affection's  edge  in  me,  were  she  as  rou^ 
As  are  the  swelling  Adriatic  seas: 
I  come  to  wive  it  wealthily  in  Padua; 
If  wealthily,  then  happily  in  Padua. 

[  Qru,  Nay,  look  you,  sir,  he  tells  you  flatly  j 
what  his  mind  is:  why,  give  him  gold  enou^j 
and  marry  him  to  a  puppet,  or  an  aglet-baby  ;^| 
or  an  old  trot*  with  ne'er  a  tooth  in  her  head,| 
though  she  have  as  many  diseases  as  two  and| 
fifty  horses:  why,  notldng  comes  amiss,  9o\ 
money  comes  witJial.  ]  \ 

Hor,  Petruchio,  since  we  are  stepp'd  thus 

far  in, 

*  In  a  few,  ie.  In  thori 

*  Wish  thee  to,  i.e.  recommend  thee  to. 

'  Aglet-baby,  a  small  figure  cut  on  the  tag  of  a  point,  or 
laoe. 

*  Trot,  an  old  woman  (in  a  contemptuous  senaeX 
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ACT  I.  Scene  S. 


i>) 


I  i^ill  continue  that  I  broach'd  in  jest  si 

I  can,  Petruchio,  help  thee  to  a  wife 
AVith  wealth  enough,  and  young  and  beauteous, 
Brought  up  as  best  becomes  a  gentlewoman: 
Her  only  fault, — ^and  that  is  faults  enough, — 
Is  that  she  is  intolerable  curst, 
And  shrewd,  and  froward;  so^beyond  all  mea- 
sure, 90 
That,  were  my  state  far  worser  than  it  is, 
I  would  not  wed  her  for  a  mine  of  gold. 
I^et.  Hortensio,  peace!   thou  knoVst  not 
gold's  effect: 
Tell  me  her  father's  name,  and  't  is  enou^; 
( [^  For  I  will  board  her,  though  she  chide  as 
^          loud 

( As  thunder,  when  the  clouds  in  autumn  crack.  "2 
Hot,  Her  father  is  Baptista  Minola, 
An  affable  and  courteous  gentleman: 
Her  name  is  Katharina  Minola, 
Kenown'd  in  Padua  for  her  scolding  tongue,  loo 
Pet,  I  know  her  father,  though  I  know  not 
her; 
And  he  knew  my  deceased  father  welL 
I  will  not  sleep,  Hortensio,  till  I  see  her; 
And  therefore  let  me  be  thus  bold  with  you, 
To  give  you  over  at  this  first  encoimter. 
Unless  you  will  accompany  me  thither. 

Oru.  I  pray  you,  sir,  let  him  go  while  the 
huinour  lasts.     Cf  my  word,  an  she  knew  him 
as  well  as  I  do,  she  would   think  scolding 
would  do  little  good  upon  him :  she  may  per- 
haps call  him  half  a  score  knaves  or  so:  why, 
that's  nothing;  an  he  begin  once,  he'll  rail 
;  in  his  rope-tricks.*  .  p  '11  tell  you  what,  sir, 
/  an  she  stand  him  but  a  little,  he  will  throw  a 
figure  in  her  face,  and  so  disfigure  her  with  it, 
^  that  she  shall  have  no  more  eyes  to  see  withal 
f  than  a  cat.]    You  know  him  not,  sir. 

Hot.  Tarry,  Petruchio,  I  must  go  with  thee. 
For  in  Baptista's  keep  my  treasure  is: 
He  hath  the  jewel  of  my  life  in  hold. 
His  youngest  daughter,  beautiful  Bianca;    120 
And  her  withholds  from  me,  and  other  more. 
Suitors  to  her  and  rivals  in  my  love; 
Supposing  it  a  thing  impossible, — 
For  those  defects  I  have  before  reheans'd, — 
That  ever  Katharina  will  be  woo'd; 
Therefore  this  order  hath  Baptista  ta'en, 

i  Rope-triekt,  i.e.  aboiire  language. 


That  none  shall  have  access  unto  ]6ianca 
Till  Katharine  the  curst  have  got  a  husband. 

Oru,  Katharine  the  curst ! 
A  title,  for  a  maid,  of  all  titles  the  worst    iso 

Hot,  Now  shall  my  friend  Petruchio  do  me 
grace, 
And  offer  me,  disguis'd  in  sober  robes. 
To  old  Baptista  as  a  schoolmaster 
Well  seen^  in  music,  to  instruct  Bianca; 
That  so  I  may,  by  this  device,  at  least. 
Have  leave  and  leisure  to  make  love  to  her. 
And,  unsuspected,  court  her  by  herself. 

6Vm.  [Atide]  Here 's  no  knavery  I  See,  to 
beguile  the  old  folks,  how  the  young  folks 
lay  their  heads  together !  140 

Enter  GRxmo;  and  Lucentio  disguiied^  wUh 
book9  under  kis  arm. 

Master,  master,  look  about  you:  who  goes 
there,  ha? 
Hor,  Peace,  Grumio  I  it  is  the  rival  of  my 
love. 
Petruchio,  stand  by  a  while. 

Oru,  A  proper  stripling,  and  an  amorous ! 

[Petruchio  and  Orumio  retire. 
Ore,  0,  very  well;  I  have  perus'd  the  note. 
Hark  you;  I  '11  have  them  very  fairly  bound: 
All  books  of  love,  see  that  at  any  hand; 
And  see  you  read  no  other  lectures  to  her: 
You  imderstand  me: — over  and  beside 
Signior  Baptista's  liberality,  I60 

I  '11  mend  it  with  a  largess.    ^Take  your  papers  \ 
too,  > 

And  let  me  have  them  very  well  perfum'd:     S 
For  she  is  sweeter  than  perfume  itself,  i 

To  whom  they  go.]    What  will  you  read  to  > 
her? 
Luc,  Whate'y  I  read  to  her,  I  'U  plead  for 
you 
As  for  my  patron, — stand  you  so  assur'd, — 
As  firmly  as  yourself  were  still  in  place: 
Yea,  and  perhaps  with  more  successful  words 
Than  you,  unless  you  were  a  scholar,  sir. 
Ore.  O  this  learning !  what  a  thing  it  is !  100 
Oru.  O  this  woodcock!  what  an  ass  it  is ! 
Pet.  Peace,  sirrah ! 

Hor,  Grumio,  mimi !  God  save  you,  Signior 
Gremio. 


s  WeU  9e$n,  weU  ikUled 
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Ore,  And  you're  well  met,  Signior  Hor- 
tensio.    Trow  you  164 

Whither  I  am  going?    To  Baptista  Minola. 
I  promised  to  inquire  carefully 
About  a  schoolmaster  for  the  fair  Bianca: 
And  by  good  fortune  I  have  lighted  well 
On  this  yoimg  man,  for  learning  and  behaviour 
Fit  for  her  turn;  well  read  in  poetry,  i70 


And  other  books, — good  ones,  I  warrant  ye. 

Hor.  T  is  well;  and  I  have  met  a  gentleman 
Hath  promised  me  to  help  me  to  another,    173 
A  fine  musician  to  instruct  our  mistress; 
So  shall  I  no  whit  be  behind  in  duty 
To  fair  Bianca,  so  beloved  of  me. 

Ore.  Belov'd  of  me, — and  that  my  deeds 
shall  prove. 


Hor.  Sir,  a  word  ere  yon  go; 

Are  you  a  loitor  to  the  maid  you  talk  of,  yea  or  no?— < Act  L  2.  239.) 


Qru,  [Aside]  And  that  his  bags  shall  prove. 

Hor.  Gremio,  't  is  now  no  t^me  to  vent  our 
love: 
Listen  to  me,  and  if  you  speak  me  fair,        iso 
I  'U  tell  you  news  indiflferent  good  for  either. 
Here  is  a  gentleman  whom  by  chance  I  met, 
Upon  agreement  from  us  to  his  liking, 
Will  undertake  to  woo  curst  Katharine, 
Yea,  and  to  marry  her,  if  her  dowry  please. 

Ore,  So  said,  so  done,  is  well: — 
Hortensio,  have  you  told  him  all  her  faults  ? 

Pet,  I  know  she  is  an  irksome  brawling 
scold: 
If  that  be  all,  masters,  I  hear  no  harm. 
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Ore.  No,  say'st  me  so,  friend  ?    What  coun- 
tryman? 190 
Pet.  Born  in  Verona,  old  Antonio's  son : 
My  father  dead,  my  fortune  lives  for  me; 
And  I  do  hope  good  days  and  long  to  see. 
Ore.  O,  such  a  life,  with  such  a  wife,  were 
strange ! 
[  But  if  you  have  a  stomach,  to 't  i'  God's  name : 
You  shall  have  me  assisting  you  in  all.  3 
But  will  you  woo  this  wild-cat? 

Pet.  Will  I  live? 

Oru.  [Aside']  Will  he  woo  her?  ay,  or  I  '11 

hang  her. 
Pet.  Why  came  I  hither,  but  to  that  intent? 
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Think  you  a  little  din  can  daunt  mine  ears  ?  200 
^^Have  I  not  in  my  time  heard  lions  roar? 
\  H&ve  I  not  heard  the  sea,  puflTd  up  with  winds, 
^Rage  like  an  angry  boar  chafed  with  sweat? 
]  Have  I  not  heard  great  ordnance  in  the  field, 
;  And  heaven's  artillery  thunder  in  the  skies?] 
Have  I  not  in  a  pitched  battle  heard 
Loud  'larums,  neighing  steeds,  and  trumpets' 

clang? 
And  do  you  tell  me  of  a  woman's  tongue. 
That  gives  not  half  so  great  a  blow  to  th'  ear 
Ab  will  a  chestnut  in  a  farmer's  fire  ?  210 

Tush,  tush !  fear^  boys  with  bugs.^ 

Oru,  For  he  fears  none. 

Ore,  Hortensio,  hark: 
This  gentleman  is  happily  arrived, 
My  mind  presumes,  for  his  own  good  and  ours. 
Hot.  I  promis'd  we  would  be  contributoi's, 
And  bear  his  charge  of  wooing,  whatsoe'er. 
Ore,  And  so  we  will;  provided  that  he  win 

her. 
Oru.  I  would  I  were  as  sure  of  a  good  diuner. 

Enter  Tranio,  disguised  as  Lucentioy  and 

BlONDELLO. 

Tra.  Gentlemen,  God  save  you.     If  I  may 

be  bold. 
Tell  me,  I  beseech  you,  which  is  the  readiest 

way  220 

To  the  house  of  Signior  Baptista  Minola? 

Bion,  He  that  has  the  two  fair  daughters: — 
is't  he  you  mean? 

Tra,  Even  he,  Biondello. 

Ore.  Hark  you,  sir;  you  mean  not  her  to — 

Tra.  Perhaps,  him  and  her,  sir:  what  have 

you  to  do? 
Pet.  Not  her  that  chides,  sir,  at  any  hand, 

I  pray. 
Tra.  I  love  no  chiders,  sir. — Biondello,  let 's 

away. 
Luc.  [Aside]  Well  begun,  Tranio. 
Hor.  Sir,  a  word  ere  you  go; 

Are  you  a  suitor  to  the  maid  you  talk  of,  yea 

or  no?  ?30 

Tra.  And  if  I  be,  sir,  is  it  any  offence? 
Ore.  No;  if  without  more  words  you  will 

get  you  hence. 

iF«ar,  i.e.  frighten.  *Bug9,  le.  bugbears. 


Tra.  Why,  sir,  I  pray,  are  not  the  streets  as 
free 
For  me  as  for  you? 

Ore.  But  so  is  not  she. 

Tra.  For  what  reason,  I  beseech  you? 

Ore.  For  this  reason,  if  you  'U  know , 

That  she 's  the  choice  love  of  Signior  Gremio. 

ffor.  That  she 's  the  chosen  of  Signior  Hor- 
tensio. 

Tra.  Softly,  my  masters !  if  you  be  gentle- 
men, 
Do  me  this  right, — hear  me  with  patience. 
Baptista  is  a  noble  gentleman,  2i0 

To  whom  my  father  is  not  all  unknown; 
And  were  his  daughter  fairer  than  she  is. 
She  may  more  suitors  have,  and  me  for  one. 
t  Fair  Leda's  daughter  ^  had  a  thousand  wooers;  / 
Then  well  one  more  may  fair  Bianca  have:      ) 
And  so  she  shall;  Lucentio  shall  make  one,      / 
Though  Paris  came  in  hope  to  speed  alone.      5 

Ore.  What!  this  gentleman  will  out-talk  us  alL  5 

Luc.  Sir,  give  him  head:  I  know  he  'U  prove 
a  jade. 

Pet.  Hortensio,  to  what  end  are  all  these 
words?  260 

ffor.  Sir,  let  me  be  so  bold  as  ask  you  this, 
Did  you  yet  ever  see  Baptista's  daughter? 

Tra.  No,  sir;  but  hear  I  do  that  he  hath 
two, 
The  one  as  famous  for  a  scolding  tongue, 
As  is  the  other  for  beauteous  modesty. 

Pet.  Sir,  sir,  the  first 's  for  me;  let  her  go  by. 

Gh'e,  Yea,  leave  that  labour  to  great  Hercules; 
And  let  it  be  more  than  Alcides'  twelve.] 

Pet.  Sir,  understand  you  this  of  me,  in  sooth : 
The  youngest  daughter,  whom  you  hearken  for, 
Her  father  keeps  from  all  access  of  suitors,  261 
And  will  not  promise  her  to  any  man 
Until  the  elder  sister  first  be  wed: 
The  younger  then  is  free,  and  not  before. 

TVa.  If  it  be  so,  sir,  that  you  are  the  man 
Must  stead  us  all,  and  me  among  the  rest; 
[  And  if  you  break  the  ice,  and  do  this  feat. 
Achieve  the  elder,  set  the  younger  free 
For  our  access, — whose  hap  shall  be  to  have  her  > 
Will  not  so  graceless  be  to  be  ingrate.  270? 

ffor.  Sir,  you  say  well,  and  well  you  do  con-  J 
ceive;  I 

»  Leda't  daughter,  Helen. 
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<  And  since  you  do  profess  to  be  a  suitor,       272 
s  You  must,  as  we  do,  gratify  this  gentleman, 
^To  whom  we  all  rest  generally  beholding. 
Tra,    Sir,  I  shall  not  be  slack:   in  sign 
whereof,  ] 

Please  ye  we  may  contrive^  this  aftemo(m, 
And  quaff  carouses  to  our  mistress'  health, 


And  do  as  adveraaries  do  in  law, 
Strive  mi^^dly,  but  eat  and  drink  as  friends. 
Qru,  Bion,  O  excellent  moticm !     Fellows, 
let's  be  gone.  S8» 

[^Hor,  The  motion 's  good  indeed,  and  be  it^ 
so: —  \ 

Petruchio,  I  shall  be  your  ben  ventUoJ^  [EseeunL  f 


ACT  IL 


Scene  I.    Padua,    A  room  in  BapHstc^i 
hovM. 

Enter  Katharina,  and  Bianga  with  her 
hardbound, 

Bian.  Good  sister,  wrong  me  not,  nor  wrong 
yourself, 
To  make  a  bondmaid  and  a  slave  of  me; 
That  I  disdain:  but  for  these  other  goods. 
Unbind  my  hands,  I  '11  pull  them  off  myself, 
Yea,  all  my  raiment,  to  my  petticoat; 
Or,  what  you  will  command  me,  will  I  do, 
So  well  I  know  my  duty  to  my  eiders. 

Kath,  Of  all  thy  suitors,  here  I  charge  thee, 
tell 
Whom  thou  loVst  best :  see  thou  dissemble  not 

Bian.  Believe  me,  sister,  of  all  men  alive, 
I  never  yet  beheld  that  special  face  11 

Which  I  could  fancy  more  than  any  other. 

KcUk  Minion,  thou  liest:  is^t  not  Horten- 
sio? 

Bian.  If  you  affect  him,  sister,  here  I  swear 
1 11  plead  for  you  myself,  but  you  shall  have 
him. 

Kath.  O,  l^en,  belike,  you  fancy  riches  more: 
You  will  have  Gremio  to  keep  you  fair. 

Bian.  Is  it  for  him  you  do  env^  me  so? 
Nay,  then,  you  jest,  and  now  I  well  perceive 
You  have  but  jested  with  me  all  this  while:  20 
I  prithee,  sister  Kate,  untie  my  hands. 

Kath.  If  that  be  jest,  then  all  the  rest  was 
so.  [Strikes  her. 

Enter  Baptista. 

Bap.  Why,  how  now,  dame !  whence  grows 
this  insolence? — 


1  C<mirive»  wear  out,  spend. 
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Bianca,  stand  aside: — ^poor  girl!  she  weeps: — 
[To  Bianca]  Go  ply  thy  needle ;  meddle  not 

with  her. — 
[To  Katharina]  For  shame,  thou  hilding*  of  .1 

devilish  spirit. 
Why  dost  thou  wrong  her  that  did  ne'er  wrwig 

thee? 
When  did  she  cross  thee  with  a  bitter  word? 
Kath.  Her  silence  flouts  me,  and  I  '11  be  re- 

veng'd.  [Mies  at  Bianco, 

Bap.  [Holding  her  back]  What,  in  my  sight? 

—Bianca,  get  thee  in.     [Eant  Bianco,   so 
Kath.  Will  you  not  suffer  me?    Nay,  now 

I  see 
She  is  your  treasure,  she  must  have  a  hus- 
band; 
I  must  dance  bare-foot  on  her  wedding  day, 
And,  for  your  love  to  her,  lead  apes  in  helL 
Talk  not  to  me:  I  will  go  sit  and  weep. 
Till  I  can  find  occasion  of  revenge.  [Esnt. 

Bap.  Was  ever  gentleman  thus  grieVd  as  I? 
But  who  comes  here? 

Enter  Gremio,  Lucentio  in  the  habit  of  a  mean 
man;  Petruchio,  with  Hortensio  as  a  mu- 
sician; and  Tranio,  with  Biondello  bear- 
ing a  lute  and  books. 

Ore.  Good  morrow,  neighbour  Baptista. 
Bap.  Grood  morrow,  neighbour  Gremio.  God 
save  you,  gentlemen !  41 

Pet.  And  you,  good  sir!    Pray,  have  you 
not  a  daughter 
Call'd  Katharina,  fair  and  virtuous? 
Bap.  1  have  a  daughter,  sir,  called  Katha- 
rina. 

s  HiUUng,  i.e.  low  wretch. 
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Ore,  You  are  too  blunt:  go  to  it  orderly. 

Pet,  You  wrong  me,  Signior  Gremio:  give 
me  leave. 
I  am  a  gentleman  of  Verona,  sir, 
That,  hearing  of  her  beauty  and  her  wit, 
Her  afifability  and  bashful  modesty, 
Her  wondrous  qualities  and  mild  behaviour,  60 
Am  bold  to  show  myself  a  forward  guest 
Within  your  house,  to  make  mine  eye  l^e 

witness 
Of  that  report  which  I  so  oft  have  heard. 
And,  for  an  entrance  to  my  entertainment, 
I  do  present  you  with  a  man  of  mine, 

[Presentinff  Hortermo, 
Cimning  in  music  and  the  mathematics, 
To  instruct  her  fully  in  those  sciences, 
Whereof  I  know  she  is  not  ignorant : 
Accept  of  him,  or  else  you  do  me  wrong : 
His  name  is  Licio,  bom  in  Mantua.  60 

Bap.  You  're  welcome,  sir;  and  he,  for  your 
good  sake. 
But  for  my  daughter  Katharine,  this  I  know. 
She  is  not  for  your  turn,  the  more  my  grief. 

Pet.  I  see  you  do  not  mean  to  part  with  her. 
Or  else  you  like  not  of  my  company. 

Bap.  Mistake  me  not;  I  speak  but  as  I  find. 
Whence  are  you,  sir?  what  may  I  call  your 
name? 

Pet.  Petruchio  is  my  name ;  Antonio's  son, 
A  man  well  known  throughout  all  Italy. 

Bap.  I  knew  him  well :  you  are  welcome  for 
his  sake.  70 

Gre.  Saving  your  tale,  Petruchio,  I  pray. 
Let  us,  that  are  poor  petitioners,  speak  too: 
Baccare!^  you  are  marvellous  forward. 

Pet.  O,  pardon  me,  Signior  Gremio;  I  would 
fain  be  doing. 

Gre.  I  doubt  it  not,  sir;  but  you  will  curse 
your  wooing. 
Neighbour,  this  is  a  gift  very  grateful,  I  am 
sure  of  it  To  express  the  like  kindness,  my- 
self, that  have  been  more  kindly  beholding 
to  you  than  any,  freely  give  unto  you  this 
young  scholar  [presenting  Ltu!ent%o\  tJiat  hath 
been  long  studying  at  Rheims;  as  cunning  in 
Greek,  Latin,  and  other  languages,  as  the 
other  in  music  and  mathematics:  his  name  is 
Cambio;  pray,  accept  his  service. 

1  Baeeare,  a  proTerbial  expression = get  back! 


Bap.  A  thousand  thanks,  Signior  Gremio. 
— Welcome,  good  Cambio.  [To  Tranio]  But, 
gentle  sir,  methinks  you  walk  like  a  stranger: 
may  I  be  so  bold  to  know  the  cause  of  your 
coming? 

Tra.  Pardon  me,  sir,  the  boldness  is  mine 
own. 
That,  being  a  stranger  in  this  city  here,        90 
Do  make  myself  a  suitor  to  your  dau^ter, 
Unto  Bianca,  fair  and  virtuous. 
Nor  is  your  firm  resolve  unknown  to  me. 
In  the  preferment  of  the  eldest  sister. 
This  liberty  is  all  that  I  request. 
That,  upon  knowledge  of  my  parentage, 
I  may  have  welcome  'mongst  the  rest  that 

woo. 
And  free  access  and  favour  as  the  rest: 
And,  toward  the  education  of  your  daughters, 
I  here  bestow  a  simple  instrument,*  loo 

And  this  small  packet  of  Greek  and  Latin 

books: 
If  you  accept  them,  then  their  worth  is  great 
Bap.  Lucentio  is  your  name ;  of  whence,  I 

pray? 
Tra.  Of  Pisa,  sir;  son  to  Viucentio. 
Bap.  A  mighty  man  of  Pisa;  by  report 
I  know  him  well :  you  are  very  welcome,  sir. 
[To  Hortensio]  Take  you  the  lute,  [To  Lucen- 
tio] and  you  the  set  of  books; 
You  shall  go  see  your  pupils  presently. — 
Holla,  within! 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Sirrah,  lead  these  gentlemen 
To  my  two  daughters;  and  then  tell  them 
both,  110 

These  are  their  tutors:  bid  them  use  them  well 
[Eant  Servant,  tcith  Lucentio  and  Hortensio, 
Bvonddlo  fottovoing. 
We  will  go  walk  a  little  in  the  orchard, 
And  then  to  dinner. — You  are  passing  wel- 
come. 
And  so  I  pray  you  all  to  think  yourselves. 
Pet.  Signior  Baptista,  my  business  asketh 
haste, 
And  every  day  I  cannot  come  to  woo. 
You  knew  my  father  well,  and  in  him  me. 
Left  solely  heir  to  all  his  lands  mA  gfdcU, 

JL:fr^ 

«  t.«.  Tlie  lute  caitfUCPby  Biondello. 
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Which  I  have  better'd  rather  than  decreased  : 
Then  tell  me,  if  I  get  your  daughter's  love,  120 
What  dowry  shall  I  have  with  her  to  wife? 

Bap,  After  my  death,  the  one  half  of  my 
lands, 
And,  in  possession,  twenty  thousand  crowns. 

Pet.  And,  for  that  dowry,  I  '11  assure  her  of 
Her  widowhood,* — be  it  that  she  survive  me, — 
In  all  my  lands  and  leases  whatsoever: 
Let  specialties  be  therefore  drawn  between  us. 
That  covenants  may  be  kept  on  either  hand. 

Bap.  Ay,  when  the  special  thing  is  well  ob- 
tain'd. 
That  is,  her  love;  for  that  is  all  in  alL  iso 

PeL  Why,  that  is  nothing;  for  I  tell  you, 
father, 
I  am  as  peremptory  as  she  proud-minded; 
And  where  two  raging  fires  meet  together. 
They  do  consume  the  thing  that  feeds  their 

fury: 
Though  little  fire  grows  great  with  little  wind. 
Yet  6xtreme  gusts  will  blow  out  fire  and  all : 
So  I  to  her,  and  so  she  yields  to  me ; 
For  I  am  rough,  and  woo  not  like  a  babe. 

Bap.  Well,  mayst  thou  woo,  and  happy  be 
thy  speed ! 
But  be  thou  arm'd  for  some  unhappy  worda  140 

Pet.  Ay,  to  the  proof ;  as  mountains  are  for 
winds, 
Tliat  shake  not,  though  they  blow  perpetually. 

lie-enter  Hortensio,  unth  his  head  bleeding ^ 
and  a  broken  lute  in  his  hand. 

Bap.  How  now,  my  friend !  why  dost  thou 

look  so  pale  ? 
Hor.  For  fear,  I  promise  you,  if  I  look  pale. 
Bap.  What,  will  my  daughter  prove  a  good 

musician? 
Hor.  I  think  she  '11  sooner  prove  a  soldier : 
Iron  may  hold  with  her,  but  never  lutes. 
Bap.  Why,  then  thou  canst  not  break  her 

to  the  lute  ? 
Hor.  Why,  no ;  for  she  hath  broke  the  lute 
to  me. 
I  did  but  tell  her  she  mistook  her  frets, ^     150 
And  bow'd  her  hand  to  teach  her  fingering ; 
When,  with  a  most  impatient  devilish  spirit, 


1  Widowhood,  i.e.  dower,  settlement. 
«  Frets,  stopi. 

270 


"  Frets,  call  you  these  ? "  quoth  she ;  "  I  'U  fume 

with  them:"  im 

And,  with  that  word,  she  struck  me  on  the 

head, 
And  through  the  instrument  my  pate  made 

way; 
And  there  I  stood  amazed  for  a  while, 
As  on  a  pillory,  looking  through  the  lute : 
While  she  did  call  me  **  rascal  fiddler," 


.^ 


Hor.  And  there  I  itood  amaaed  for  a  wkUe.-^  Act  ii.  1.  ise.) 

And  "twangling  Jack,"  with  twenty  such  vile 

terms. 
As  she  had  studied  to  misuse  me  so.  im 

Pet.    Now,   by  the  world,   it    is  a   lusty 
wench; 
I  love  her  ten  times  more  than  e'er  I  did: 
O,  how  I  long  to  have  some  chat  with  her ! 
Bap.  [To  Hortefisio]  Well,  go  with  me,  and 
be  not  so  discomfited: 
Proceed  in  practice  with  my  younger  daughter; 
She's  apt  to  learn,  and  thankful  for  good 

turns. — 
Signior  Petruchio,  will  you  go  with  us, 
Or  shall  I  send  my  daughter  Kate  to  you? 
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THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 


ACT  II.  Scene  1. 


Fet.  I  pray  you  do.    [Exeunt  all  but  Fetnt- 
chio,]  I  will  attend  her  here,      169 

And  woo  her  with  some  spirit  when  she  comes. 
Say  that  she  rail;  why,  then,  I  '11  tell  her  plain, 
She  sings  as  sweetly  as  a  nightingale: 
Say  that  she  frown;  I  '11  say,  she  looks  as  clear 
As  morning  roses  newly  wash'd  with  dew: 
S[Say  she  be  mute  and  will  not  speak  a  word; 
SThen  I  '11  commend  her  volubility, 
^And  say  she  uttereth  piercing  eloquence: 
/If  she  do  bid  me  pack,  1 11  give  her  thanks, 
>  As  though  she  bid  me  stay  by  her  a  week: ^ 
If  she  deny  to  wed,  I  '11  crave  the  day  180 

When  I  shaU  ask  the  banns  and  when  be  mar- 
ried.— 
But  here  she  comes;  and  now,  Petruchio,  speak. 

UrUer  Eatharina. 

Qood  morrow,  Kate;  for  that's  your  name,  I 
hear. 
KcUh,  Well  have  you  heard,  but  something 
hard  of  hearing: 
They  call  me  Katharine  that  do  talk  of  me. 
Fet,  You  lie,  in  faith;  for  you  are.call'd 
plain  Elate, 
And  bonny  Kate,  and  sometimes  Kate  the 

curst; 
^[But  Kate,  the  prettiest  Kate  in  Christen- 
^         dom, 

^  Kate  of  Kate-hall,  my  super-dainty  Kate, — 
sFor  dainties  are  all  Elates,    and  therefore, 
S         Kate,  190 

/Take  this  of  me.  Elate  of  my  consolation; — ] 
Hearing  thy  mildness  prais'd  in  every  town, 
Thy  virtues  spoke  of,  and  thy  beauty  sounded, 
Yet  not  so  deeply  as  to  thee  belongs, — 
Myself  am  mov'd  to  woo  thee  for  my  wife. 
KcUL  Mov'd !  in  good  time:  let  him  that 
mov'd  you  hither 
Remove  you  hence:  I  knew  you  at  the  first 
You  were  a  moveable. 
Fet.  Why,  what's  a  moveable? 

KcUL  A  joint-stooL* 

Fet.  [Offering  his  knee]  Thou  hast  hit  it: 
come,  sit  on  me. 
^     [  KcUL  Aases  are  made  to  bear,  and  so  are 
^        you.  200 


>  Joint-ftool,  a  three-legged  stool,  mmde  of  pieces  joined 
together. 


Fet.  Women  are  made  to  bear,  and  so  are  ^ 

you.  201  '^ 

Kath.  No  such  a  jade  as  you,  if  me  you^ 

mean.  ^ 

Fet.  Alasl   good  Kate,  I  will  not  burden  < 

thee;  \ 

For,  knowing  thee  to  be  but  young  and  light—  j 

Kath.  Too  light  for  such  a  swain  as  you  to  { 

catch;  \ 

And  yet  as  heavy  as  my  weight  should  be.       i 

Fet.  Should  be  1  should  buzz ! «  \ 


KatL 


Well  ta'en,  and  like  a  buzzard.'; 


Fet.  O  slow-wing'd  turtle !  shall  a  buzzard  > 

take  thee?  | 

KatL  Ay,  for  a  turtle,  as  he  takes  a  buz-  > 

zard.  I 

Fet.  Come,  come,  you  wasp;  i'  faith,  you^ 

are  too  angry.  210  i 

Kath.  If  I  be  waspish,  best  beware  my  sting.  ^ 
Fet.  My  remedy  is  then,  to  pluck  it  out  J 
KatL  Ay,  if  the  fool  could  tind  it  where  it ; 

lies.  , 

Fet.  Who  knows  not  where  a  wasp  does  wear  ] 

his  sting?    In  his  taiL  ; 

KatL  In  his  tongue.  ', 

Fet.  Whose  tongue? 

KatL  Yours,  if  you  talk  of  tails:  and  so  fare- 
well 
Fet.  What,  with  my  tongue  in  your  tail? 

nay,  come  again,  ^ 
Good  Kate;  I  am  a  gentleman. 

KatL      That  I  'U  try.     [She  strikes  him.  220 
Fet.  I  swear  I  '11  cuff  you,  if  you  strike  again. 
KatL  So  may  you  lose  your  arms:* 
If  you  strike  me,  you  are  no  gentleman; 
And  if  no  gentleman,  why  then  no  arms. 
{^Fet.  A  herald,  Kate?    O,  put  me  in  thy; 

books!  / 

KatL  What  is  your  crest?  a  coxcomb?  ^ 
Fet.  A  com  bless  cock,  so  Kate  will  be  myj 

hen.  ^ 

Kath.  No  cock  of  mine;  you  crow  too  like  a ; 

craven.*]  < 

Fet.  Nay,  come,  Kate,  come;  you  must  not 

look  so  sour. 


s  Should  buu,  a  pan  is  intended  on  bee  (be)  and  buzz. 
s  Buzzard.    Thii  word  means  a  beetle,  as  well  as  the 
buzzard  hAwk. 

*  Loee  yourarme,  ie.  lose  your  coat  of  arms,  which  a 
gentleman  had  a  right  to  wear. 

•  A  craven,  a  degenerate  cock. 
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ACT  II.  Soene  1. 


Kaih.  It  is  my  fashion,  when  I  see  a  crab.  230 
Pet.  Why,  here's  no  crab;  and  therefore 

look  not  sour. 
KcUh.  There  is,  there  is. 
Pet.  Then  show  it  me. 
Kath.  Had  I  a  glass,  I  would. 


Pti.  Good  Kate ;  I  mm  a  gentleman. 

KttUk.  That  1 11  try.        ISHa  atrike*  Mm.-<Act  U.  1. 2».) 

Pet.  What,  you  mean  my  face? 
KcUL  Well  aim'd  of  such  a  young  one. 
Pet.  Now,  by  Saint  George,  I  am  too  young 

for  you. 
Katk.  Yet  you  are  wither'd. 
Pet.  T  is  with  cares.  240 

Kath.  I  care  not 
Pet.    Nay,  hear  you,  Kate:  in  sooth  you 

scape  not  so. 
Kath.  I  chafe  you,  if  I  tarry:  let  me  go. 
Pet.  No,  not  a  whit:  I  find  you  passing  gentle. 
272 


Twas  told  me  you  were  rough,  and  coy,  and 

sullen,  245 

And  now  I  find  report  a  very  liar; 
For   thou    art  pleasant,  gamesome,   passing 

courteous; 
But  slow  in  speech,  yet  sweet  as  spring-time 

flowers: 
Thou  canst  not  frown,  thou  canst  not  look 

askance. 
Nor  bite  the  lip,  as  angry  wenches  will ;      250 
Nor  hast  thou  pleasure  to  be  cross  in  talk"; 
But    thou    with    mildness    entertain'st    thy 

wooers, 
With  gentle  conference,  soft  and  affable. 
Why  does  the  world  report  that  Kate  doth 

limp? 
QO  slanderous  world  I  Kate,  like  the  hazel- ^ 

twig,  i 

Is  straight  and  slender;  and  as  brown  in  hue  / 

As  hazel  nuts,  and  sweeter  than  the  kernels.    ; 

O,  let  me  see  thee  walk:  thou  dost  not  halt    ^ 

Kath.  Go,  fool,  and  whom  thou  keep'st  com- ' 

mand.  ' 

Pet.  Did  ever  Dian  so  become  a  grove,    sw  / 

As  Kate  this  chamber  with  her  princely  gait  ?  > 

O,  be  thou  Dian,  and  let  her  be  Kate;  ^ 

And  then  let  Kate  be  chaste,  and  Dian  sport- ' 

full]  ( 

Kath.  Where  did  you  study  all  this  goodly 

speech? 
Pet.  It  is  extempore,  from  my  mother- wit 
Kath.   A  witty  mother!    witless  ebe  her 

son. 
Pet.  Am  I  not  w^ise? 

Kath,  Yes;  keep  you  warm. 

Pet.  [  Marry,  so  I  mean,  sweet  Katharine, ; 

in  thy  bed : 
And  therefore,  setting  all  this  chat  aside,    270  ^ 
Thus  in  plain  terms:  your  father  hath  con-;; 

sented  i 

That  you  shall  be  ray  wife ;  your  dowry  'greed  '. 

on; 
And,  will  you,  nill  you,  I  will  marry  you.  ] 
Now,  Kate,  I  am  a  husband  for  your  turn ; 
For,  by  this  light,  whereby  I  see  thy  beauty. 
Thy  beauty,  that  doth  make  me   like  thee 

well. 
Thou  must  be  married  to  no  man  but  me ; 
For  I  am  he  am  bom  to  tame  you,  Kate, 
[  And  bring  you  from  a  wild  Kate  to  a  Kate 
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Confonnable,  as  other  household  Kates.*  ]  280 
Here  comes  your  father :  never  make  denial ; 
I  must  and  will  have  Katharine  to  my  wife. 

Re-enter  Baptista,  Grbmio,  and  Tranio. 

Bap,  Now,  Signior  Petruchio,  how  speed  you 

with  my  daughter? 
Pet.  How  but  well,  sir?  how  but  well? 
It  were  impossible  I  should  speed  amiss. 
Bap.  Why,  how  now,  daughter  Katharine  I 

in  your  dumps? 
Kath.  Call  you  me  daughter?  now,  I  promise 
you. 
You  have  showed  a  tender  fatherly  regard, 
To  wish  me  wed  to  one  half  lunatic ; 
A  mad-cap  ruffian,  and  a  swearing  Jack,     290 
That  thinks  with  oaths  to  face  the  matter  out. 
Pet.  Father,  't  is  thus : — yourself  and  all  the 
world. 
That  talk'd  of  her,  have  talked  amiss  of  her : 
If  she  be  curst,  it  is  for  policy. 
For  she  *s  not  froward,  but  modest  as  the  dove; 
'  Q  She  is  not  hot,  but  temperate  as  the  mom ; 
^  For  patience  she  will  prove  a  second  Grissel, 
;  And  Roman  Lucrece  for  her  chastity :  ] 
And  to  conclude,  we  have  'greed  so  well  to- 
gether, 
That  upon  Simday  is  the  wedding-day.        300 
Kath.  I  '11  see  thee  hang'd  on  Sunday  first. 
Ore.  Hark,  Petruchio;  she  says  she'll  see 

thee  hang'd  first 
Tra.  Is  this  your  speeding?  nay,  then,  good 

night  our  part ! 
Pet.  Be  patient,  gentlemen;   I  choose  her 
for  myself : 
If  she  and  I  be  pleas'd,  what's  that  to  you? 
T  is  bargained  twixt  us  twain,  being  alone, 
That  she  shall  still  be  curst  in  company. 
<'[I  tell  you,  'tis  incredible  to  believe 
^How  much  she  loves  me :  O,  the  kindest  Kate! 
'^  She  hung  about  my  neck ;  and  kiss  on  kiss  310 
J  She  vied*  so  fast,  protesting  oath  on  oath, 
;  That  in  a  twink^  she  won  me  to  her  love. 
J  O,  you  are  novices !  't  is  a  world  to  see, 
<  How  tame,  when  men  and  women  are  alone, 

1  Houiehold  Kates.    The  pan  on  eat  mnd  Kate  \»  obvi- 
01U  in  theae  lines. 

*  Viedf  a  term  at  the  game  of  Primero  =  challenged,  or 
inrited 

<  Twitik,  ie.  wink  or  twinkle. 
VOL.  II. 


A  meacock*  wretch  can  make  the  curstest^ 
shrew.  ]  i 

Give  me  thy  hand,  Kate :  I  will  imto  Venice, 
To  buy  apparel  'gainst  the  wedding-day. 
Provide  the  feast,  father,  and  bid  the  guests ; 
I  will  be  sure  my  Katharine  shall  be  fine. 

Bap.  1  know  not  what  to  say :  but  give  me 
your  hands ;  820 

God  send  you  joy,  Petruchio!  'tis  a  match. 

Ore.  Tra.  Amen,  say  we:  we  will  be  wit- 


Pet.  Father,  and  wife,  and  gentlemen,  adieu; 
I  will  to  Venice ;  Sunday  comes  apace : 
We  will  have  rings,  and  things,  and  fine  array; 
And  kiss  me,  Kate,  we  will  be  married  o' 
Sunday. 
[Exeunt  Petruchio  ami  Katharina  sererallii/. 
Ore.  Was  ever  match  clapp'd  up  so  suddenly? 
Q  Bap.  Faith,  gentlemen,  now  I  play  a  mer-  / 
chant's  part,  < 

And  venture  madly  on  a  de8i)erate  mart 
Tra.  'Twas  a  commodity  lay  fretting  by/ 
you:  330 

'T  will  bring  you  gain,  or  perish  on  the  seas.    < 
Bap.  The  gain  I  seek  is,  quiet  in  the  match,  j 
Ore.   No  doubt  but  he  hath  got  a  quiet  ^ 
catch.  \ 

But  now,  Baptista,  to  your  younger  daughter: ' 
Now  is  the  day  we  long  have  looked  for :  c 
I  am  your  neighbour,  and  was  suitor  first  s 
Tra.  And  I  am  one  that  love  Bianca  more  ^ 
Than  words  can  witness,  or  your  thoughts  can  J 
guesa  I 

Ore.  Youngling,  thou  canst  not  love  so  dear^ 
as  I.  ^ 

Tra.  Greybeard,  thy  love  doth  freeze.  ^ 

Ore.  But  thine  doth  fry.     340  '^ 

Skipper,  stand  back :  't  is  age  that  nourisheth. 
Tra.  But  youth,  in  ladies'  eyes,  that  flou- 

isheth. 
Bap.   Content  you,  gentlemen:  I'll  com- 
pound this  strife : 
Tis  deeds  must  win  the  prize;  and  he,  of  J 
both,  c 

That  can  assure  my  daughter  greatest  dower,  ' 
Shall  have  Bianca's  love.  ^ 

Say,  Signior  Gremio,  what  can  you  assure  her?< 


*  Meaeock,  a  tame,  doatanlly  fellow ;  a  henpecked  hui- 
band. 
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ACT  II. 


I     Ore.  First,  as  you  know,  my  house  within 
f         the  city 

Is  richly  furnished  with  plate  and  gold ; 
.  Basins  and  ewers,  to  lave  her  dainty  hands ; 
f  My  hangings  all  of  Tyrian  tapestry ;  881 

.  In  ivory  coffers  I  have  stuff'd  my  crowns ; 

In  C3rpress  chests  my  arras  counterpoints,^ 
'  Costly  apparel,  tents,  and  canopies, 


Tra.  Sir,  lift  to  me.— (Act  U.  1.  380.) 

^  Fine  linen,  Turkey  cushions  boss'd  with  pearl. 
Valance  of  Venice  gold  in  needlework; 

;;  Pewter,  and  brass,  and  all  things  that  belong 
To  house  or  housekeeping :  then,  at  my  farm, 
I  have  a  hundred  milch-kine  to  the  pail, 

'  Sixscore  fat  oxen  standing  in  my  stalls,       S60 

'',  And  all  things  answerable  to  this  portion. 

^  Myself  am  struck  in  years,  I  must  confess ; 
And  if  I  die  to-morrow,  this  is  hers. 
If,  whilst  I  live,  she  will  be  only  mine. 

1  CoutUerpoitUt,  coimteriMUiea. 

274 


Tra,  That  "only"  came  well  in.— Sir,  lirt^^ 

to  me:  > 

I  am  my  father's  heir  and  only  son :  ] 

If  I  may  have  your  daughter  to  my  wife,         ] 

1  *11  leave  her  houses  three  or  four  as  good,      J 

Within  rich  Pisa's  walls,  as  any  one  < 

Old  Signior  Gremio  has  in  Padua ;  370^ 

Besides  two  thousand  ducats  by  the  year         ; 

Of  fruitful  land,  all  which  shall !» 

be  her  jointure. —  ■ 

What,  have  I  pinch'd  you,  Signior ' 

Gremio?  ^ 

Ore,  Two  thousand  ducats  by  the 

year  of  land !  \ 

My  land  amounts  but  to  so  much  ' 

in  all:  ^ 

That  she  shall  have;  besides  an 

argosy  / 

That  now  is  lying  in  Marseilles' ^(f 

road. — 

What,  have  I  chok'd  you  with  an 
argosy? 

Tra.    Gremio,    'tis    known    my 
father  hath  no  less 
Than  three  great  argosies;  besides 
two  galliases,^  s» 

And  twelve  tight  galleys:  these' 
I  will  assure  her. 
And  twice  as  much,  whate'er  thou 
offer'st  next 

Ore.  Nay,  I  have  offer'd  all,  I 
have  no  more; 

And  she  can  have  no  more  than 
all  I  have: 

If  you  like  me,  she  shall  have  me 
and  mine. 

Tra.  Why,  then  the  maid  is  mine 
from  all  the  world. 
By  your  firm  promise :  Gremio  is  out- vied.      \ 
Bap.  1  must  confess  your  offer  is  the  best ;  ^ 
And,  let  your  father  make  her  the  assurance,  f 
She  is  your  own ;  else,  you  must  pardon  me:  ^ 
If  you  should  die  before  him,  where 's  her 
dower?  soi 

Tra,  That 's  but  a  cavil :  he  is  old,  I  young. ; 
Ore.  And  may  not  young  men  die,  as  well 
as  old?  > 


*  Maneittet,  pronounced  m  a  trisyllable, 
s  OaUioiM,  large  galleys. 
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ACT  III.  Soeue  1. 


S     Bap.  Well,  gentlemen,  894 

>I  am  thus  resolv'd :  on  Sunday  next  you  know 
^My  daughter  Katharine  is  to  be  married : 
^Now,  on  the  Sunday  following,  shall  Bianca 
Be  bride  to  you,  if  you  make  this  assurance ; 
If  not,  to  Signior  Gremio : 
And  so,  I  take  my  leave,  and  thank  you  both. 
Che,  Adieu,  good  neighbour.  [Exit  Baptitta, 
Now  I  fear  thee  not :    40i 
Sirrah  young  gamester,  your  father  were  a 

fool 
To  give  thee  all,  and  in  his  waning  age 
'Set  foot  under  thy  table :  tut,  a  toy ! 


An  old  Italian  fox  is  not  so  kind,  my  boy.       ^ 

[Exit,  \ 
Tra,  A  vengeance  on  your  crafty  wither'd 
hide! 
Yet  I  have  fac'd  it  with  a  card  of  ten.  '^ 

'T  is  in  my  head  to  d<^%)^ttna^QbaiCgood'  ) 

I  '§6^  ^^  reMonl>ut,^ppoa  d  iflMJcentip  v.  ,' 

MustVpt  a«falUbi^,  ca!^ — sIppoH^  Vincentio;  ^ 
And  ihAt  's  a  winder :'  fathers  commonly  4ii  ^ 
Do  get  their  children ;  but  in  this  case  of  woo-  / 

A  child  shall  get  a  sire,  if  I  fail  not  of  my/ 
cunning.  ]  [Exit,  ? 


ACT    III. 


Scene  I.    Padua.    Baptista^s  house. 

Enter  Lucentio,  Hortensio,  both  disguised; 
and  Bianca. 

Luc.   Fiddler,  forbear;  you  grow  too  for- 
ward, sir : 
Have  you  so  soon  foi^t  the  entertainment 
Her  sister  Katharine  welcomed  you  withal? 
Hor.  But,  wrangling  pedant,  this,  her  sis- 
ter, is 
The  patroness  of  heavenly  harmony : 
Then  give  me  leave  to  have  prerogative ; 
And  when  in  music  we  have  spent  an  hour. 
Your  lecture  shaU  have  leisure  for  as  much. 

Lvc.  Preposterous  ass,  that  never  read  so  far 
To  know  the  cause  why  music  was  ordain'd ! 
Was  it  not  to  refresh  Uie  mind  of  man,         ii 
After  his  studies  or  his  usual  pain? 
Then  give  me  leave  to  read  philosophy, 
And  while  I  pause,  serve  in  your  harmony. 
Hor.  Sirrah,  I  will  not  bear  these  braves  of 

thine. 
Bian.  Why,  gentlemen,  you  do  me  double 
wrong, 
To  strive  for  that  which  resteth  in  my  choice: 
[  I  am  no  breeching  scholar  in  the  schools ; 
^  1 11  not  be  tied  to  hours  nor  'pointed  times, 
^But  learn  my  lessons  as  I  please  myself.        20 
<  And,  to  cut  off  all  strife,  here  sit  we  down :  ^ 
[To  Hortensio]  Take  you  your  instrument, 
play  you  the  whiles ; 


His  lecture  will  be  done  ere  you  have  tun'd. 

Hor.  You  '11  leave  his  lecture  when  I  am  in 
tune?  [To  Bianca. 

Luc.  That  will  be  never :  tune  your  instru- 
ment [Hortensio  retires  apart. 

Bian.  Where  left  we  last? 

Luc.  Here,  madam :  [Reads. 

Hac  Hat  Simois;  hie  est  Sigeia  tellut; 
Hie  steterat  Prianii  rtgia  <xUa  tenis.^ 

Bian.  Construe  them.  30 

Luc.  Hac  ibaty  as  I  told  you  before, — 
Simois,  I  am  Lucentio, — hie  est,  son  unto  Vin- 
centio of  Pisa, — iSigeia  tellus,  disguised  thus 
to  get  your  love ; — Hie  steterat,  and  that  Lu- 
centio that  comes  a-wooing, — Priami,  is  my 
man  Tranio, — regia,  bearing  my  port, — celsa 
senisy  that  we  might  beguile  the  old  panta- 
loon. 

Hor.  [Turning  towards  them]  Madam,  my 
instrument 's  in  tune. 

Bian.  Let 'shear.  [Hortensio  plays.]  Ofie! 
the  treble  jars. 

Luc  Spit  in  the  hole,  man,  and  tune  again. 

Biatu  Now  let  me  see  if  I  can  construe  it : 
Hac  ibat  Simois,  I  know  you  not,— ^ic  est 
Sigeia  tellus,  I  trust  you  not,— Hie  steterat 
Priami,  take  heed  he  hear  us  not,^—regia,  pre- 
sume not, — celsa  senis,  despair  not 

1  On  this  tide  flowed  Simois;  here  is  the  Sigeian  land; 
Here  had  itood  the  lofty  palace  of  old  Priam. 
-Ovid,  Etnst  Her.  i  88,  84 
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H&r.  [Advancing]  Madam,  't  is  now  in  tune. 

Luc  All  but  the  base. 

Ifar,  The  base  is  right ;  't  is  the  base  knave 

that  jars. 

[Aside]  How  fiery  and  forward  is  our  pedant  1 

Now,  for  my  life,  the  knave  doth  court  my 

love : 
FedasciUe,  I  '11  watch  you  better  yet  50 

Bian.  In  time  I  may  believe,  yet  I  mistrust. 
Zuc.    Mistrust  it   not;    [*Seei)ig  Hortensio 
listening]  for,  sure,  -^Eacides 

Was  Ajax,  call'd  so  from  his  grandfather. 
Bian.  I  must  believe  my  master;  else,  I 
promise  you, 
I  should  be  arguing  still  upon  that  doubt : 
But  let  it  rest  [Turning  to  Hortensio]  Now, 

Licio,  to  you : 
Good  masters,  take  it  not  unkindly,  pray, 
That  I  have  been  thus  pleasant  with  you  both. 
Hor.  [To  Lucentio]  You  may  go  walk,  and 
give  me  leave  a  while : 
My  lessons  make  no  music  in  three  parts.     60 
Luc.  Are  you  so  formal,  sir?  well,  I  must 
wait, 
[Aside]  And  watch  withal ;  for,  but*  I  be  de- 
ceived. 
Our  fine  musician  groweth  amorous. 

Hor.  Madam,  before  you  touch  the  instru- 
ment, 
To  learn  the  order  of  my  fingering, 
I  must  begin  with  rudiments  of  art ; 
To  teach  you  gamut  in  a  briefer  soii;. 
More  pleasant,  pithy,  and  eifectual. 
Than  hath  been  taught  by  any  of  my  trade : 
And  there  it  is  in  writing,  fairly  drawn.       70 
Bian.  Why,  I  am  past  my  gamut  long  ago. 
Hor.  Yet  read  the  gamut  of  Hortensio. 

Bian.  [Reads]  ^^ Gamut  I  am,  the  ground  of  all 
accord, 

yl  re,  to  plead  Hortensio's  passion ; 
B  mif  Bianca,  take  him  for  thy  lord, 

Gfa  «/,  that  loves  with  all  affection : 
D  tol  rty  one  cliff,'  two  notes  have  I : 
E  la  im\  show  pity,  or  I  die." 

Call  you  this  gamut?  tut,  I  like  it  not: 
^[Old  fashions  please  me  best;  I  am  not  so 
I         nice,  80 

>To  change  true  rules  for  odd  inventions.  ] 


1  But,  i.e. 


^' Cliff,  old  form  of  def. 
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Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Mistress,  your  father  prays  you  leave- 
your  books,  sa. 

And  help  to  dress  your  sister's  chamber  up : 
You  know  to-morrow  is  the  wedding-day. 
Bian.    Farewell,  sweet   masters   both;    I 
must  be  gone.  [Exeunt  Bianca  and 

Servant, 
Luc.  Faith,  mistress,  then  I  have  no  cause 
to  stay.  [Evit. 

Hor.   But  I  have  cause  to  pry  into  this, 
pedant: 
Methinks  he  looks  as  though  he  were  in  love : 
Yet  if  thy  thoughts,  Bianca,  be  so  himible 
To  cast  thy  wandering  eyes  on  every  stale,'  90- 
Seize  thee  that  list :  if  once  I  find  thee  rang- 

Hortensio  will  be  quit  with  thee  by  changing. 

[Eant. 

Scene  II.     Padua.    Before  Baptista^s  hou,se. 

Enter  Baptista,  Gremio,  Tranio,  Katharina^ 
Bianca,  Lucentio,  and  others^  wit  A  At- 
tendants. 

Bap.  [To  Tranio]  Signior  Lucentio,  this  ia 
Uie  'pointed*  day 
That  Klatharine  and  Petruchio  should  be  mar- 
ried. 
And  yet  we  bear  not  of  our  son-in-law. 
Q  What  will  be  said  ?  what  mockery  will  it  be, 
To  want   the  bridegroom  when  the   priest' 
attends  I 

To  speak  the  ceremonial  rites  of  marriage !  ]  \ 
Wliat  says  Lucentio  to  this  shame  of  ours? 
Kath.   No  sliame  but  mine:   I  must,  for- 
sooth, be  forc'd 
To  give  my  hand,  oppos'd  against  my  heart, 
Unto  a  mad-brain  rudesby^  full  of  spleen ;    lo 
Who  woo'd  in  haste,  and  means  to  wed  at 

leisure. 
[  I  told  you,  I,  he  was  a  frantic  fool,  > 

Hiding  his  bitter  jests  in  blunt  behaviour :      ) 
And,  to  be  noted  for  a  merry  man,  ; 

He '11  woo  a  thousand,  'point  the  day  of  mar-) 
riage,  \ 


«  Stale,  decoy.  *  'pointed,  appointed. 

&  Budetby,  blusjterer,  swaggerer. 
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V  Make  feasts,  invite  friends,  and  proclaim  the 
^  banns; 

Yet   never  means   to  wed  where   he    hath 
^  woo'd.  ] 

Now  must  the  world  point  at  poor  Elatharine, 
And    say,  "Lo,   there    is    mad    Petruchio's 

wife, 

If  it  would  please  him  come  and  marry 

her!"  20 

Tra.  Patience,  good  Katharine,  and 

Baptista  too. 

Upon  my  life,  Petruchio  means  but 

well, 
Whatever  fortune  stays  him  from  his 

word: 
Though  he  be  blunt,  I  know  him  pass- 
ing wise ; 
Though  he  be  merry,  yet  withal  he 's 
honest. 
Kaih,  Would  Katharine  had  never 
seen  him  though ! 
\ExiZ  weeping^  followed  by  Bianca 
and  others. 
Bap.  Go,  girl ;  I  cannot  blame  thee 
now  to  weep ; 
For  such  an  injury  would  vex  a  saint. 
Much  more  a  shrew  of  thy  impatient 
humour.  30 


with  a  broken  hilt,  and  chapeless ;  ^  with  two 
broken  points :  his  horse  hipp'd  with  an  old 
mothy  saddle,  and  stirrups  of  no  kindred; 
[  besides,   possess'd   with   the   glanders   and  > 
like  to  mose  in  the  chine  ;2  troubled  withS 
the  lampass,^  infected  with  the  fashions,^  full  ] 


Enter  Biondello. 

Bioru  Master,  master!  news,  old 
news,  and  such  news  as  you  never 
heard  of ! 

Bap.  Is  it  new  and  old  too?  Qhow 
may  that  be? 

Bion.  Why,  is  it  not  news,  to  hear 
of  Petruchio's  coming? 

Bap.  Is  he  come  ? 

Bion.  Why,  no,  sir. 

Bap.  What  then? 

Bioiu  He  is  coming. 

Bap.  When  will  he  be  here? 

Bion.  When  he  stands  where  I  am,  and 
sees  you  there.  ]  41 

Tra.  But  say,  what  is  thine  old  news? 

Bion.  Why,  Petruchio  is  coming  in  a  new 
hat  and  an  old  jerkin ;  a  pair  of  old  breeches 
thrice  tum'd ;  a  pair  of  boots  that  have  been 
candle-cases,  one  buckled,  another  lac'd;  an 
old  rusty  sword  ta'en  out  of  the  town-armoury. 


Bitm.  Whj,  Petnichio  b  coming  in  a  new  hat  and  an  old  jerkin,  Ac.-<Act  Ui.  S.  A) 


of  windgalls,  sped  with  spavins,  rayed*  with;^ 
the  yellows,  past  cure  of  the  fives,]  stark; 

1  Chapele*«.    A  chape  meani  either  the  guard  of  the 
hilt,  or  the  metal  tip  of  the  scabbard. 

*  To  moH  in  the  chine,  a  disease  somethnes  called 
"mourning  in  the  chine,"  or  *'the  running  glanders." 

»  Lamptut,  or  lampert,  a  swelling  of  some  of  the  lower 
bars  of  a  horse's  mouth. 

*  Faehione,  an  old  name  for  the /arey. 
<  Rayed,  defiled,  discoloured. 
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spoiPd  with  the  staggers,  begnawn  with  the 
bots,  sway'd^  in  the  back,  and  shoulder-shot- 
ten;*  near-legg'd  before,  and  with  a  half- 
check'd  bit  and  a  headstall  of  sheep's  leather, 
which,  being  restrain'd  to  keep  him  from  stum- 
bling, hath  been  often  burst,  and  new-repaired 
with  knots ;  one  girth  six  times  piec'd,  and  a 
woman's  crupper  of  velure,'  which  hath  two 
letters  for  her  name  fairly  set  down  in  studs, 
and  here  and  there  piec'd  with  packthread. 
Bap.  Who  comes  with  him?  6.5 

Bion,  O,  sir,  his  lackey,  for  all  the  world 
caparison'd  like  the  horse ;  with  a  linen  stock* 
on  one  leg,  and  a  kersey  boot-hose  on  the 
other,  garter'd  with  a  red  and  blue  list;  an 
old  hat,  and  The  Humour  of  Forty  Fancies 
prick'd  in 't  for  a  feather :  a  monster,  a  very 
monster  in  apparel,  and  not  like  a  Christian 
footboy  or  a  gentleman's  lackey. 

Tra,  Tis  some  odd  humour  pricks  him  to 
this  fashion ; 
Yet  oftentimes  he  goes  but  mean-apparell'd. 
Bap.  I  am  glad  he's  come,  howsoe'er  he 
comes. 
J     Q  Bion.  Why,  sir,  he  comes  not 
Bap.  Didst  thou  not  say  he  comes? 
Bion.  Who?  that  Petruchio  came? 
Bap.  Ay,  that  Petruchio  came.  so 

Bion.  No,  sir ;  I  say  his  horse  comes,  with 
^him  on  his  back. 

Bap.  Why,  that 's  all  one. 
Bion.  Ns^y,  by  Saint  Jamy, 
I  hold  you  d.  penny, 
A  horse  and  a  man 
Is  more  than  one, 
And  yet  not  many.  ] 

Enter  Pbtruchio  very  hurriedly,  followed  by 
Grumio,  both  of  them  meanly  and  fantas- 
tically dressed. 

Pet.  Come,  come,  where  be  these  gallants? 

who's  at  home? 
Bap.  You  are  welcome,  sir. 
Pet.  And  yet  I  come  not  welL    oo 

Bap.  And  yet  you  halt  not 
TVo.  Not  so  well  'parell'd  as  I  wish  you 

were. 

1  Svfay*d,  itrained. 

s  ShoxMer-thotUn^  sprained  in  the  thonlder. 
s  Velure,  velret  «  Stock,  stocking. 
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Pet.  Were  it  not  better  I  should  rush  in 

thus?  93 

But  where  is  Kate?  where  is  my  lovely  bride? 

How  does  my  father?    Gentles,  methinks  you 

frown: 
And  wherefore  gaze  this  goodly  company, 
As  if  they  saw  some  wondrous  monument, 
Some  comet  or  unusual  prodigy? 
Bap.  Why,  sir,  you  know  this  is  your  wed- 
ding-day : 
First  were  we  sad,  fearing  you  would  not 
come ;  loo 

Now  sadder,  that  you  come  so  unprovided. 
Fie,  doff  this  habit,  shame  to  your  estate, 
An  eye-sore  to  our  solemn  festival ! 

Tra.  And  tell  us,  what  occasion  of  import 
Hath  all  so  long  detain'd  you  from  your  wife, 
And  sent  you  hither  so  unlike  yourself? 
Pet.  Tedious  it  were  to  tell,  and  harsh  to 
hear: 
Sufficeth,  I  am  come  to  keep  my  word, 
Though  in  some  part  enforced  to  digress; 
Which,  at  more  leisure,  I  will  so  excuse       no 
As  you  shall  well  be  satisfied  withaL 
But  where  is  Kate?   I  stay  too  long  from  her: 
The  morning  wears,  'tis  time  we  were  at 
church. 
Tra.  See  not  your  bride  in  these  unrever- 
eut  robes: 
Go  to  my  chamber;  put  on  clothes  of  mine. 
Pet.  Not  I,  believe  me:  thus  I  '11  visit  her. 
Bap.  But  thus,  I  trust,  you  will  not  marry 

her. 
Pet.  Good  sooth,  even  thus;  therefore  ha' 
done  with  words: 
To  me  she 's  married,  not  unto  my  clothes: 
[  Could  I  repair  what  she  will  wear  in  me,  120  j 
As  I  can  change  these  poor  accoutrements,      ] 
T  were  well  for  Kate,  and  better  for  myself.  Ji 
But  what  a  fool  am  I  to  chat  with  you, 
When  I  should  bid  good  morrow  to  my  bride, 
And  seal  the  title  with  a  lovely  kiss ! 

[Exeunt  Petruchio  and  Orumio. 
Tra,  He  hath  some  meaning  in  his  mad  at- 
tire: 
We  will  persuade  him,  be  it  possible. 
To  put  on  better  ere  he  go  to  church. 
Bap,  I  'U  after  him,  and  see  the  event  of 

Uiis. 
[Exeunt  Baptista,  Oremdo,  and  Attendants. 
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Tra,  But  to  her  lore  concemeth  us  to  add 
Her  father's  liking:  which  to  bring  to  pass,  isi 
As  I  before  imparted  to  your  worship, 
I  am  to  get  a  man, — whatever  he  be, 
It  skills  not  much,  we  '11  fit  him  to  our  turn, — 
And  he  shall  be  Vincentio  of  Pisa; 
And  make  assurance,  here  in  Padua, 
Of  greater  sums  than  I  have  promised. 
So  shall  you  quietly  enjoy  your  hope, 
And  marry  sweet  Bianca  with  consent 

Laic,  Were  it  not  that  my  fellow-schoolmaster 
Doth  watch  Bianca's  steps  so  narrowly,  i4i 
Twere  good,  methinks,  to  steal  our  marriage; 
Which  once  perform'd,  let  all  the  world  say  no, 
1 11  keep  mine  own,  despite  of  all  the  world. 

Tra.  That,  by  degrees,  we  mean  to  look  into. 
And  watch  our  vantage  in  this  business : 
We  '11  over-reach  the  greybeard,  Gremio, 
The  narrow-prying  father,  Minola, 
The  quaint  musician,  amorous  Licio; 
All  for  my  master's  sake,  Lucentio.  150 

Re-enter  Gremio. 

Signior  Gremio,  came  you  from  the  church  ? 
Ore.  As  willingly  as  e'er  I  came  from  school 
Tra,  And  is  the  bride  and  bridegroom  com- 
ing home  ? 
Ore,  A  bridegroom  say  you?  'tis  a  groom 
indeed, 
A  grumbling  groom,  and  that  the  girl  shall 
find. 
Tra,  Curster  than  she?  why,  't  is  impossible. 
Ore.  Why,  he 's  a  devil,  a  devil,  a  very  fiend. 
Tra.  Why,  she 's  a  devil,  a  devil,  the  devil's 

dam. 
Ore.  Tut,  she's  a  lamb,  a  dove,  a  fool  to 
him  I — 
I  'U  tell  you.  Sir  Lucentio:  when  the  priest  iflo 
Should  ask,  if  Katharine  should  be  his  wife, 
"Ay,  by  gogs-wouns,"^  quoth  he;  and  swore  so 

loud. 
That,  all  amaz'd,  the  priest  let  fall  the  book; 
And,  as  he  stoop'd  again  to  take  it  up. 
The  mad-brain'd  bridegroom  took  him  such  a 

cuff. 
That  down  fell  priest  and  book,  and  book  and 

priest: 
"  Now  take  them  up,"  quoth  he,  "  if  any  list" 

I  Oogt-wouna,  a  corruption  of  Qod's  wounds. 


Tra.  What  said  the  wench  when  he  arose 
again? 

Ghfe.  Trembled  and   shook;    for   why,   he 
stamp'd  and  swore. 
As  if  the  vicar  meant  to  cozen  him.  iro 

But  after  many  ceremonies  done. 
He  calls  for  wine:  ^*  A  health!"  quoth  he,  as  if 
He  had  been  aboard,  carousing  to  his  mates 
After  a  storm;  quaffd  off  the  muscadel,* 
And  threw  the  sops  all  in  the  sexton's  face; 
Q  Having  no  other  reason  > 

But  that  his  beard  grew  thin  and  hungerly,     / 
And  seem'd  to  ask  him  sops  as  he  was  drink-  / 
ing.]  > 

This  done,  he  took  the  bride  about  the  neck. 
And  kiss'd  her  lips  with  such  a  clamorous 
smack,  iso 

That,  at  the  parting,  all  the  church  did  echo: 
And  I,  seeing  this,  came  thence  for  very  shame; 
And  after  me,  I  know,  the  rout  is  coming. 
Such  a  mad  marriage  never  was  before: — 
Hark,  hark !  I  hear  the  minstrels  play.  [  J/w^ic. 

Re-enter  Petruchio,  Katharina,  Bianca, 
Baptista,  Hortensio,  Grumio,  aTid  Train. 

Pet,  Gentlemen  and  friends,  I  thank  you  for 
your  pains: 
I  know  you  think  to  dine  with  me  to-day, 
And  have  prepar'd  great  store  of  wedding 

cheer; 
But  so  it  is,  my  haste  doth  call  me  hence. 
And  therefore  here  I  mean  to  take  my  leave.  i»o 

Bap.  Is 't  possible  you  will  away  to-night? 

Pet.  I  must  away  to-day,  before  night  come : 
Make  it  no  wonder;  if  you  knew  my  business, 
You  would  entreat  me  rather  go  than  stay. 
And,  honest  company,  I  thank  you  all. 
That  have  beheld  me  give  away  myself 
To  this  most  patient,  sweet,  and  virtuous  wife : 
Dine  with  my  father,  drink  a  health  to  me; 
For  I  must  hence;  and  farewell  to  you  alL 

Tra.  Let  us  entreat  you  stay  till  after  dinner. 

Pet,  It  may  not  be. 

Ore.  Let  me  entreat  you. 

Pet,  It  cannot  be. 

Kath.  Let  me  entreat  you.  201 

Pet.  I  am  content 


s  Mweadel,  a  itrong  sweet  wine,  made  from  muscat 
grapes. 
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KatL  Are  you  content  to  stay? 

Pet.  I  am  content  you  shall  entreat  me  stay; 
But  yet  not  stay,  entreat  me  how  you  can. 
Kath,  Now,  if  you  love  me,  stay. 
Pet.  Grumio,  my  hc^rae. 

Gru,  Ay,  sir,  they  be  ready:  the  oats  have 
eaten  the  horses. 

KatL  Nay,  then, 
Do  what  thou  canst,  I  will  not  go  to-day;    210 
No,  nor  to-morrow,  not  till  I  please  myself. 
The  door  is  open,  sir;  there  lies  your  way; 
^Q  You  may  be  jogging  whiles  your  boots  are 
i        green; 

'  For  me,  I  '11  not  be  gone  till  I  please  myself :  ] 
T  is  like  you  'U  prove  a  jolly  surly  groom. 
That  take  it  on  you  at  the  first  so  roundly. 
Pet.  O  Kate,  content  thee;  prithee,  be  not 

angry. 
KatL  I  will  be  angry:  what  hast  thou  to 
do? 
Father,  be  quiet:  he  shall  stay  my  leisure.  219 
Ore.  Ay,  marry,  sir,  now  it  begins  to  work. 
KatL  Gentlemen,   forward    to  the  bridal 
dinner: 
I  see  a  woman  may  be  made  a  fool, 
If  she  had  not  a  spirit  to  resist. 
Pet.  They  shall  go  forward,  Kate,  at  thy 
command. — 
Obey  the  bride,  you  that  attend  on  her; 
Gro  to  the  feast,  revel  and  domineer, 
)[[  Carouse  full  measure  to  her  maidenhead, 
Be  mad  and  merry, — or  go  hang  yourselves:  ] 
But  for  my  bonny  Kate,  she  must  with  me. 
.  Nay,  look  not  big,  nor  stamp,  nor  stare,  nor 
fret;  230 


I  will  be  master  of  what  is  mine  own:  231 

She  is  my  goods,  my  chattels;  she  is  my  house, 
[  My  household  stuff,  my  field,  my  bam,  c 

My  horse,  my  ox,  my  aas,  my  any  thing ;  ]      \ 
And  here  she  stands,  touch  her  whoever  dare; 
I  '11  bring  ndne  action  on  the  proudest  he 
That  stops  my  way  in  Padua. — Grumio, 
Draw  forth   thy  weapon,  we're  beset  with 

thieves; 
Bescue  thy  mistress,  if  thou  be  a  man. — 
Fear  not,  sweet  wench,  they  shall  not  touch 
thee,  Elate:  240 

1 11  buckler^  thee  against  a  million. 
[EofeuTU  Petruchio,  Katkarina^  and  Orumio. 
Bap.  Nay,  let  them  go,  a  couple  <rf  quiet 

ones. 
Ore.  Went  they  not  qidckly,  I  should  die 

with  laughing. 
Tra.  Of  all  mad  matches  never  was  ihe  like. 
[Ztw?.  Mistress,  what 's  your  opinion  of  your ' 
sister?  > 

Bian.  That,  being  mad  herself,  she 's  madly 
mated.  f 

Ore.  I  warrant  him,  Petruchio  is  Kated.      / 
Bap.  Neighbours  and  friends,  though  bride/ 
and  bridegroom  wants  | 

For  to  supply  the  places  at  the  table,  24» 

You  know  there  wants  no  junkets^  at  the  feast  ? 
Lucentio,  you  shall  supply  the  bridegroom's  j 
place;  ^ 

And  let  Bianca  take  her  sister's  room.  | 

Tra.   Shall  sweet  Bianca  practise  how  to^ 
bride  it?  \ 

Bap.  She  shall,  Lucentio.  Come,  gentlemen,  ^ 
let 's  go.  ]  [EspeurU.  \ 


ACT  IV. 


Scene  I.     A  Hall  in  Petnichio^s  country 
house. 

Enter  Grumio. 

Ortu  Fie,  fie  on  all  tired  jades,  on  all  mad 
masters,  and  all  foul  ways !   Was  ever  man  so 


1 1  'tt  buckUr  thee,  I  'U  shield  Uiee. 
s  Junkets,  dftintiea. 
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beaten?  was  ever  man  so  ray'd  ?'  was  ever  man 
so  weary?  I  am  sent  before  to  make  a  fire, 
and  they  are  coming  after  to  warm  them. 
fNow,  were  not  I  a  little  pot  and  soon  hot,( 
my  very  lips  might  freeze  to  my  teeth,  my< 
tongue  to  tie  roof  of  my  mouth,  my  heart  in| 
my  belly,  ere  I  should  come  by  a  fire  to  thawj 
me:  but  I,  with  Uowing  the  fire,  shall  warm^ 

s  Ray'd,  corered  with  dirt. 
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ACT  IV.  Scene  1. 


THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 


ACT  IV.  Sceoe  1. 


?  myself;  for,  considering  the  weather,  a  taller 
<man  than  I  will  take  cold.  ]— Holla,  ho !  Cur- 
tis! 

Enter  CuRTia 

Curt.  Who  is  that  calls  so  coldly? 

Oru.  A  piece  of  ice :  if  thou  doubt  it,  thou 
mayst  slide  from  my  shoulder  to  my  heel  with 
no  greater  a  run  but  my  head  and  my  neck. 
A  fire,  good  Curtis. 

Curt,  Is  my  master  and  his  wife  coming, 
Orumio? 

Gru.  O,  ay,  Curtis,  ay ;  and  therefore  fire, 
fire;  cast  on  no  water.  21 

Curt.  Is  she  so  hot  a  shrew  as  she's  re- 
ported? 

Oru.  She  was,  good  Curtis,  before  this  froet: 

but,  thou  knowest,  winter  tames  man,  woman 

\  and  beast;  [  for  it  hath  tam'd  my  old  master, 

J  and  my  new  mistress,  and  myself,  fellow  Cur- 

(tis. 

}     Curt.  Away,  you  three-inch  fool !  I  am  no 
jbeast 

?  Oru.  Am  I  but  three  inches?  why,  thy  horn 
•;is  a  foot;  and  so  long  am  I  at  the  least.  ^  But 
wilt  thou  make  a  fire,  or  shall  I  complain  on 
thee  to  our  mistress,  whose  hand,  she  being 
now  at  hand,  thou  shalt  soon  feel,  to  thy  cold 
comfort,  for  being  slow  in  thy  hot  office? 

Curt.  I  prithee,  good  Gnimio,  tell  me,  how 
goes  the  world  ? 

Oru.  A  cold  world,  Curtis,  in  every  office 
but  thine;  and  therefore  fire:  do  thy  duty, 
and  have  thy  duty;  for  my  master  and  mis- 
tress are  almost  frozen  to  death.  40 

Curt.  There's  fire  ready:  and  therefore, 
good  Grumio,  the  newa 

Oru.  Why,  "Jack,  boy!  ho!  boy!"  and  as 
much  news  as  will  thaw. 

Curt,  Come,  you  are  so  full  of  cony-catching ! 

Oru.  Why,  therefore  fire;  for  I  have  caught 
extreme  cold.  Where's  the  cook?  is  supper 
ready,  the  house  trimm'd,  rushes  strew'd,  cob- 
webs swept;  the  serving- men  in  their  new 
fustian,  their  white  stockings,  and  every  officer 
his  wedding-garment  on?  Be  the  jacks ^  fair 
within,  the  jills*  fair  without,  the  carpets'  laid, 
and  everything  in  order? 

>  Ja€k9,  large  jogs  OMde  of  leftther. 
3  JilU,  drinking-cnpe  made  of  metal. 
*  Carp^Ut  table-corera. 


Curt.  All  ready ;  and  therefore,  I  pray  thee, 
newa 

Oru.  First,  know,  my  horse  is  tired;  my 
master  and  mistress  fallen  out 

CuH.  How? 

Oru.  Out  of  their  saddles  into  the  dirt;  and 
thereby  hangs  a  tale.  oo 

Curt.  Let 's  ha 't,  good  Grumio. 

Oru.  [  Lend  thine  ear.  ] 

Curt.  Here.  ( 

Gru.  There.        [Gives  him  a  box  on  the  ear.  \ 

Curt.  This  is  to  feel  a  tale,  not  to  hear  a^ 
tale.  < 

Gru.  And  therefore 't  is  called  a  sensible  tale;  s 
and  this  cuff  was  but  to  knock  at  your  ear,> 
and  beseech  listening.   Now  I  begin:]  Jmpri-  \ 
mis^  we  came  down  a  foul  hill,  my  master 
riding  behind  my  mistress, —  "O 

Curt.  Both  of  one  horse? 

Gru.  What's  that  to  thee? 

Curt.  Why,  a  horse. 

Gru.  Tell  thou  the  tale:  but  hadst  thou 
not  cross'd  me,  thou  shouldst  have  heard  how 
her  horse  fell,  and  she  under  her  horse;  thou 
shouldst  have  heard  in  how  miry  a  place,  how 
she  was  bemoil'd,*  how  he  left  her  with  the 
horse  upon  her;  how  he  beat  me  because  her 
horse  stumbled;  how  she  waded  through  the 
dirt  to  pluck  him  off  me;  how  he  swore;  how 
she  pray'd,  that  never  pray'd  before;  how  I 
cried;  how  the  horses  ran  away;  how  her 
bridle  was  burst;  how  I  lost  my  crupper;  with 
many  things  of  worthy  memory,  which  now 
shall  die  in  oblivion  and  thou  return  unex- 
perienc'd  to  thy  grave.  W 

Curt.  By  this  reckoning,  he  is  more  shrew 
than  she. 

Oru.  Ay;  and  that  thou  and  the  proudest 
of  you  all  shall  find  when  he  comes  home. 
But  what  talk  I  of  this?  Call  forth  Na- 
thaniel, Joseph,  Nicholas,  Philip,  Walter, 
Sugarsop  and  the  rest:  let  their  heads  be 
sleekly  comb'd,  their  blue  coats  brush'd, 
and  Uieir  garters  of  an  indifferent  knit :  let 
them  curtsy  with  their  left  legs,  and  not  pre- 
sume to  touch  a  hair  of  my  master's  horse- 
tail till  they  kiss  their  hands.  Are  they  all 
ready? 

*  BemoiTdt  ooTered  with  mire. 
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ACT  IV.  Scene  L 


Curt,  They  are. 

Qru,  Call  them  forth. 

[  Curt,  Do  you  hear,  ho?  you  must  meet  my 
<  master  to  countenance  my  mistress.  loi 

Oru,  Why,  she  hath  a  face  of  her  own. 

Curt,  Who  knows  not  that? 

Oru,  Thou,  it  seems,  that  calls  for  company 
^to  countenance  her. 

Curt,  I  call  them  forth  to  credit  her. 

Oru.  Why,  she  comes  to  borrow  nothing  of 
Jthem.] 

Enter  Nathaniel,  Philip,  Joseph,  Nicholas, 
Peter,  and  other  Servants, 

Nath,  Welcome  home,  Grumio ! 

Phil.  How  now,  Grumio !  no 

Jos,  What,  Grumio ! 

Nich,  Fellow  Grumio  I 

Nath.  How  now,  old  lad? 

Oru,  Welcome,  you; — hownow,  you; — what, 
you; — fellow,  you; — and  thus  much  for  greet- 
ing. Now,  my  spruce  companions,  is  all  ready, 
and  all  things  neat? 

Nath,  All  things  is  ready.  How  near  is  our 
master?  119 

Oru.  E'en  at  hand,  alighted  by  this;  and 
J  therefore  be  not — Q  Cock's  passion,^  silence !  I 
i  hear  my  master.  ] 

Enter  Petruchio  and  ELatharina. 

Pet,  Where  be  these  knaves?     What,  no 
man  at  the  door 
To  hold  my  stirrup  nor  to  take  my  horse  1 
Where  is  Nathaniel,  Gregory,  Philip? 
AU  Serv,  Here,  here,  sir;  here,  sir. 
Pet,  Here,  sir!  here,  sir!  here,  sir!  here, 
sir! 
You  logger-headed  and  unpolish'd  grooms ! 
What,  no  attendance?  no  regard?  no  duty? 
Where  is  the  foolish  knave  I  sent  before?   iso 
Chru.  Here,  sir ;  as  foolish  as  I  was  before. 
Pet,   You  peasant  swain!    you  whoreson 
malt-horse  drudge ! 
Did  I  not  bid  thee  meet  me  in  the  park, 
And  bring  along  these  rascal  knaves  with 
thee? 
Oru,  Nathaniel's  coat,  sir,  was  not  fully 
made, 

1  Coel^t  passion,  a  vulgar  form  of  Ood'a  passion. 
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And  Gabriel's  pumps  were  all  unpink'd'  i'  the 
heel; 

There  was  no  link'  to  colour  Peter's  hat, 

And  Walter's  dagger  was  not  come  from  sheath- 
ing: 

There  were  none  fine  but  Adam,  Balph,  and 
Gregory; 

The  rest  were  ragged,  old,  and  beggarly;     i40 

Yet,  as  they  are,  here  are  they  come  to  meet 
you. 
Pet,  Go,  rascals,  go,  and  fetch  my  supper  in. 
[Exeunt  Servants, 
[Singinff]  Where  is  the  life  that  late  I  led— 

Where  are  those — Sit  down,  Kate,  and  wel- 
come.— 

Soud,  soud,  soud,  soud  !^ 

Re-enter  Peter  and  other  Servants  with 
supper. 

Why,  when,  I  say?    Nay,  good  sweet  Kate, 

be  merry. 
Off  with  my  boots,  you  rogues !  you  villains, 

when? 

\Sings\  It  wa«  the  friar  of  orders  grey, 

As  he  forth  walked  on  his  way: — 

Out,  out,  you   rogue!    you   pluck  my  foot 

awry: 
Take  that,  and  mend  the  plucking  off  the 

other.  [Strikes  him.  151 

Be  merry,  Kate. — Some  water,  here;  what,  hoi 
[Where's  my  spaniel  Troilus?     Sirrah,  get 

you  hence. 
And  bid  my  cousin  Ferdinand  come  hither: — : 

[Exit  Servant. 
One,  Kate,  that  you  must  kifi»,  and  be  ac-) 

quainted  with. —  ]  > 

Where  are  my  slippers? — Shall  I  have  some 

water? 

Enter  a  Servant  ivith  basin  and  ewer. 

Come,  K&iey  and  wash,  and  welcome  heartily. 
[Servant  lets  the  etcerfall. 
You  whoreson  villain !  will  you  let  it  fall? 

[Strikes  him. 
KatL  Patience,  I  pray  you;  't  was  a  fault 
im  willing. 

s  Unfi-nk^d,  not  ornamented  with  eyelet  holes. 

s  Link,  torch. 

*  SoudI  probably  an  exclamation  expressing  fatigue. 
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ACT  IV.  Scene  1. 


THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 


Pet,  A  whoreson  beetle-headed,^  flap-ear'd 

knave !  leo 

Come,  Kate,  sit  down;  I  know  you  have  a 

stomach. 
Will  you  give  thanks,  sweet  Kate;  or  else 

shall  I? 
What's  this?  mutton? 
Peter,  Ay. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  1. 

Pet,  Who  brought  it? 

Peter,  I. 

Pet,  T  is  burnt;  and  so  is  all  the  meat 
What  dogs  are  these!    Where  is  the  rascal 

cook? 
How  durst  you,  villains,  bring  it  from  the 

dresser. 
And  serve  it  thus  to  me  that  love  it  not? 


PtL  There,  take  it  to  70a,  irenchen.  cape,  and  all.— (Act  It.  L  16B.) 


There,  take  it  to  you,  trenchers,  cups,  and  all: 
[Throwt  the  meat,  d'c.  at  them. 
You  heedless  joltheads  and  unmanner'd  slaves ! 
What,  do  you  grumble?    Ill  be  with  you 
straight  170 

Kath.  I  pray  you,  husband,  be  not  so  dis- 
quiet: 
The  meat  was  well,  if  you  were  so  contented. 
Pet.  I  tell  thee,  Kate,  't  was  burnt  and  dried 
away; 
And  I  expressly  am  forbid  to  touch  it, 
For  it  engenders  choler,  planteth  anger; 
And  better  'twere  that  both  of  us  did  fast. 
Since,  of  ourselves,  ourselves  are  choleric, 


1  BeetU-headed,  having  a  head  like  a  wooden  mallet; 
■tupid. 


Than  feed  it  with  such  over-roasted  flesh. 
Be  patient;*  to-moiTow't  shall  be  mended. 
And,  for  this  night,  we  11  fast  for  company:  18O 
Come,  I  will  bring  thee  to  thy  bridal  chamber. 

[Exetuit. 

Re-enter^  severally^  Nathaniel,  Peter  and 
Grumio. 

Nath.  Peter,  didst  ever  see  the  like? 
Peter,  He  kills  her  in  her  own  humour. 

Re-enter  CuRTia 

Oru,  Where  is  he? 

Curt,  In  her  chamber,  making  a  sermon  of 
continency  to  her ; 

s  Patient,  pronounced  here  as  a  trisyllable. 
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ACT  IV.  Soeoe  2. 


And  rails,  and  swears,  and  rates,  that  she, 

poor  soul. 
Knows  not  which  way  to  stand,  to  look,  to 

speak. 
And  sits  as  one  new-risen  from  a  dream. 
Away,  away!  for  he  is  coming  hither.         190 

[Exeunt, 

Re-erUer  Petruchio. 

Pet.  Thus  politicly  IVe  begun  my  reign, 
And  't  is  my  hope  to  end  successfully. 
My  falcon  now  is  sharp,  and  passing  empty; 
And,  till  she  stoop,  she  must  not  be  f  ull-gorg'd, 
For  then  she  never  looks  upon  her  lure.^ 
^[Another  way  I  have  to  man  my  haggard,* 
;;To  make  her  come,  and  know  her  keeper's 

\     '^ 

)That  is,  to  watch  her,  as  we  watch  these  kites 
-  That  bate,'  and  beat,  and  will  not  be  obedient  ] 
She  eat  no  meat  to-day,  nor  none  shall  eat;  200 
Last  night  she  slept  not,  nor  to-night  she  shall 

not; 
As  with  the  meat,  some  undeserved  fault 
1 11  find  about  the  making  of  the  bed ; 
And  here  I  '11  fling  the  pillow,  there  the  bol- 
ster. 
This  way  the  coverlet,  another  way  the  sheets: 
Ay,  and  amid  this  hurly^  I  intend* 
That  all  is  done  in  reverent  care  of  her; 
And,  in  conclusion,  she  shall  watch  all  night: 
And  if  she  chance  to  nod,  I  '11  rail  and  brawl. 
And  with  the  clamour  keep  her  still  awake.  210 
This  is  a  way  to  kill  a  wife  with  kindness; 
And  thus  I  '11  curb  her  mad  and  headstrong 

humour. 
He  that  knows  better  how  to  tame  a  shrow. 
Now  let  him  speak :  't  is  charity  to  show. 

[Exit, 

Scene  II.    Padxux.    Before  Bapti«ta^$  Juyase. 

Enter  Tranio  and  Hortensio. 

Tra,  Is 't  possible,  friend  Licio,  that  Bianca 
Doth  fancy  any  other  but  Lucentio? 
I  tell  you,  sir,  she  bears  me  fair  in  hand. 

1  LwTBy  A  stuffed  bird  aied  to  har4  a  hawk  back  from  his 
flight. 
«  To  man  my  haggard,  i.e.  to  tame  my  wild  hawk. 
*  Bate,  flatter. 

<  Uxirly^  tarmoil.  « Intend,  pretend. 
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Hot,  To  satisfy  you,  sir,  in  what  I  have  said, 

Stand  by  and  mark  the  manner  of  his  teaching. 

[They  ttand  aside. 

Enter  Bianca  and  Lucentio. 

Live.  Now,  mistress,  profit  you  in  what  you 

read? 
Bian,  What,  master,  read  you?  first  resolve 

me  that 
Liic.  I  read  that  I  profess,  the  Art  to  Love. 
Bian.  And  may  you  prove,  sir,  master  of 

your  art ! 
Zmo.  While  you,  sweet  dear,  prove  mistrees 
of  my  heart !  [They  retire.  10 

Hor.  Quick  prooeedera,  marry !  Now,  tell 
me,  I  pray,  you  that  durst  swear  that  your  mis- 
tress Bianca  loved  none  in  the  world  so  well 
as  Lucentio. 

Tra.  Despiteful  love!  unconstant  woman- 
kind! 
I  tell  thee,  Licio,  this  is  wonderful 

Hor.  Mistake  no  more:  I  am  not  Lddo, 
Nor  a  musician,  as  I  seem  to  be ; 
But  one  that  scorn  to  live  in  this  disguise, 
For  such  a  one  as  leaves  a  gentleman, 
And  makes  a  god  oi  such  a  culliou  :^  20 

Know,  sir,  that  I  am  call'd  Hortensio. 

TVo.  Signior  Hortensio,  I  have  often  heard 
Of  your  entire  affection  to  Bianca; 
And  since  mine  eyes  are  witness  of  her  light- 
ness, 
I  will  with  you,  if  you  be  so  contented. 
Forswear  Bianca  and  her  love  for  ever. 
Hor.  See,  how  they  kiss  and  court !   Signior 
Lucentio, 
Here  is  my  hand,  and  here  I  firmly  vow 
Never  to  woo  her  more,  but  do  forswear  her. 
As  one  unworthy  all  the  former  favours        so 
That  I  have  fondly  flatter'd  her  withal. 

Tra.  And  here  I  take  the  like  unfeigned 
oath. 
Never  to  marry  her  though  she  'd  entreat : 
Fie  on  her!  see,  how  beasUy  she  doth  court 
him! 
Hor.  Would  all  the  world  but  he  had  quite 
forsworn  her ! 
For  me,  that  I  may  surely  keep  mine  oath, 
I  will  be  married  to  a  wealthy  widow, 

<  CvUvon,  a  term  of  contempt = a  mean  wretch. 
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Cre  three  days  pass,  which  hath  as  long  lov'd 

me 
As  I  have  lov'd  this  proud  disdainful  haggard.^ 
And  so  farewell,  Signior  Luceutio.  40 

Kindness  in  women,  not  their  beauteous  looks, 
Shall  win  my  love : — and' so  I  take  my  leave. 
In  resolution  as  I  swore  before. 

[Exit. — Luoentio  and  Bianca  advance. 


Tra,  Mistress  Bianca^  bless  you  with  such 
grace  44 

As  'longeth  to  a  lover's  blessed  case  I 
Nay,  I  have  ta'en  you  napping,  gentle  love, 
And  have  forsworn  you  with  Hortensio. 
Dian.  Tranio,  you  jest :  but  have  you  both 

forsworn  me  ? 
IVa.  Mistress,  we  have. 


Biam.  Tranio,  jou  jest:  bat  hare  joa  both  forsworn  me?— (Act  ir.  S.  m.) 


Luc.  Then  we  are  rid  of  Licio. 

Tra.    V  faith,   he'll  have  a  lusty  widow 

now,  50 

Hiat  shall  be  woo'd  and  wedded  in  a  day. 
Bian,  Grod  give  him  joy  I 
Tra.  Ay,  and  he  11  tame  her  too. 
Bian.  He  says  so,  Tranio. 

Tra.  Faith,  he  is  gone  unto  the  taming- 

school. 
Bian.  The  taming-school !   what,   is   there 

such  a  place? 
Tra.  Ay,  mistress,  and   Petruchio  is  the 

master; 
That  teacheth  tricks  eleven  and  twenty  long, 

>  Haggard,  an  untrained  hawk. 


To  tame  a  shrew,  and  charm  her  chattering 
tongue. 

Enter  BioXDELLO. 

Bion.  O  master,  master,  I  have  watch'd  so- 
long 
That  I  'm  dog-weary:  but  at  last  I  spied      eo- 
An  ancient  angel ^  coming  down  the  hill, 
Will  serve  the  turn. 

Tra.  What  is  he,  Biondello  ? 

Bion.  Master,  a  mercatant^,^  or  a  pedant^ 
I  know  not  what ;  but  formal  in  apparel, 
In  gait  and  countenance  surely  like  a  father. 


>  Angel,  worthy  old  man. 
*  From  Italian  fnereofant',  merchant 
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ACT  IV.  Scene  2. 


THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 


ACT  lY.  Scene  S. 


Luc,  And  what  of  him? 

Tra,  If  he  be  credulous  and  trust  my  tale, 
1 11  make  him  glad  to  seem  Yincentio, 
And  give  assurance  to  Baptista  Minola, 
As  if  he  were  the  right  Vincentio.  70 

Take  in  your  love,  and  then  let  me  alone. 

\ExeunZ  Luceniio  and  Bianca. 


C'S.. 


Ptd.  God  aare  joa,  dr  !-<Act  It.  3. 73.) 


Enier  a  Pedant. 


Fed.  God  save  you,  sir !  72 

t  Tra.         And  you,  sir  I  you  are  welcome. 
J  Travel  you  far  on,  or  are  you  at  the  farthest? 
^     Fed.  Sir,  at  the  farthest  for  a  week  or  two: 
/But  then  up  farther,  and  as  far  as  Bome; 
^  And  so  to  Tripoli,  if  God  lend  me  life.  ] 

Tra.  What  countryman,  I  pray? 

Fed.  Of  Mantua. 

Tra.  Of  Mantua,  sir?  marry,  God  forbid ! 
And  come  to  Padua,  careless  of  your  life  ? 


Fed.  My  life,  sir !  how,  I  pray  ?  for  that  goes 

hard.  sn 

Tra.  T  is  death  for  any  one  in  Mantua 

To  come  to  Padua.    Klnow  you  not  the  cause? 

Your  ships  are  stayed  at  Yenice,  and  the  duke, 

For  private  quarrel  'twixt  your  duke  and  him, 

Hath  publish'd  and  proclaimed  it  openly : 

T  is  marvel,  but  that  you  are  but  newly 

come. 
You  might  have  heard  it  else  proclaimed 

about 
Fed.  Alas !  sir,  it  is  worse  for  me  than 
so; 
For  I  have  bills  for  money  by  excliange 
From  Florence,  and  must  here  deliver 
them.  so 

Tra.  Well,  sir,  to  do  you  courtesy, 
This  will  I  do,  and  this  I  will  advise 

you: — 
First,  tell  me,  have  you  ever  been  at 

Pisa? 
Fed.  Ay,  sir,  in  Pisa  have  I  often  been, 
Pisa  renowned  for  grave  citizens. 
Tra.  Among  them  know  you  one  Yin- 
centio? 
Fed.  1  know  him  not,  but  I  have  heard 
of  him ; 
A  merchant  of  incomparable  wealth. 
Tra.  He  is  my  father,  sir;  and,  sooth 
to  say. 
In  countenance  somewhat  doth  resemble 
you.  100 

Bion.  [Aside]  As  much  as  an  apple  doth 

an  oyster,  and  all  one. 
Tra.    To   save  your   life    in    this   ex- 
tremity. 
This  favour  will  I  do  you  for  his  sake ; 
And  think  it  not  the  worst  of  all  your 
fortunes 
That  you  are  like,  sir,  to  Yincentio. 
His  name  and  credit  shall  you  undertake, 
And  in  my  house  you  shall  be  friendly  lodged  :— 
Look  that  you  take  upon  you  as  you  should ; 
You  understand  me,  sir: — so  shall  you  stay 
Till  you  have  done  your  business  in  the  city: 
If  this  be  courtesy,  sir,  accept  of  it  in 

Fed.  O  sir,  I  do ;  and  will  repute  you  ever 
The  patron  of  my  life  and  liberty. 

Tra.  Then  go  with  me  to  make  the  matter 
good. 
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ACT  lY.  8o«M  SL 


THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 


ACT  IV.  Soeue  3. 


^[This,  by  the  way,  I  let  you  understand ; 
\  My  father  is  here  look'd  for  every  day, 
^To  pass  assurance  of  a  dower  in  marriage 
<Twixt  me  and  one  Baptista's  daughter  here: 
s  In  all  these  circumstances  I  '11  instruct  you:  ii9 
I  Gro  with  me,  sir,  to  clothe  you  as  becomes  you.  ] 

[Exeunt. 

ScBKB  III.    A  room  in  Fetmchio's  house. 

Enter  Ejltharina  and  Grumio. 

Gru.  No,  no,  forsooth;  I  dare  not  for  my  life. 
KatL  The  more  my  wrong,  the  more  his 
spite  appears: 
What,  did  he  marry  me  to  famish  me  ? 
Beggars,  that  come  unto  my  father's  door, 
Upon  entreaty  have  a  present  alms ; 
If  not,  elsewhere  they  meet  with  charity: 
But  I,  who  never  knew  how  to  entreat, 
Nor  never  needed  that  I  should  entreat. 
Am  starved  for  meat,  giddy  for  lack  of  sleep; 
With  oaths  kept  waking,  and  with  brawling 

fed: 
And  that  which  spites^  me  more  than  all  these 
wants,  11 

He  does  it  under  name  of  perfect  love; 
As  who  should  say,  if  I  should  sleep  or  eat, 
T  were  deadly  sickness  or  else  present  death. 
I  prithee  go  and  get  me  some  repast; 
I  care  not  what,  so  it  be  wholesome  food. 
Oru,  What  say  you  to  a  neafs^  foot? 
Kath,  T  is  passing  good :  I  prithee  let  me 

have  it. 
Oru.  I  fear  it  is  too  choleric  a  meat 
How  say  you  to  a  fat  tripe  finely  broil'd?     20 
KatL  I  like  it  well :  good  Grumio,  fetch  it 

me. 
Gru,  I  cannot  tell ;  I  fear  'tis  choleric. 
What  say  you  to  a  piece  of  beef  and  mustard? 
Kath.  A  dish  that  I  do  love  to  feed  upon. 
Qru.  Ay,  but  the  mustard  is  too  hot  a  little. 
Kath.  Why  then,  the  beef,  and  let  the  mus- 
tard rest 
Oru.  Nay  then,  I  will  not :  you  shall  have 
the  mustard. 
Or  else  you  get  no  beef  of  Grumio. 
Kath.  Then  both,  or  one,  or  any  thing  thou 
wilt 


iSpitett  angen. 


«  Neut't,  calfi. 


Gru.  Why  then,  the  mustard, — but  without 
the  beef.  m 

Kath,  Go,  get  thee  gone,  thou  false  deluding 
slave,  [Beats  him. 

That  feed'st  me  with  the  very  name  of  meat: 
Sorrow  on  thee  and  all  the  pack  of  you. 
That  triumph  thus  upon  my  misery ! 
Go,  get  thee  gone,  I  say. 

Enter  Pktruchio  unih  a  dish  of  meat;  and 

HORTENSIO. 

Pet.  How  fares  my  Kate  ?  What,  sweeting, 

all  amort?' 
Hot.  Mistress,  what  cheer? 
Kath,  Faith,  as  cold  as  can  be. 

Pet.  Pluck  up  thy  spirits;  look  cheerfully 
upon  me. 
Here,  love;  thou  see'st  how  diligent  I  am 
To  dress  thy  meat  myself,  and  bring  it  thee:  40 
[Sets  the  dish  on  a  table. 
I'm  sure,  sweet  Kate,  this  kindnciss  merits 

thanks. 
What,  not  a  word  ?    Nay,  then  thou  lov'st  it 

not; 
And  all  my  pains  is  sorted  to  no  proof. 
Here,  take  away  this  dish. 
KatL  1  pray  you,  let  it  stand. 

Pet.   The  poorest  service    is  repaid  with 
thanks; 
And  80  shall  mine,  before  you  touch  the  meat 
KatL  1  thank  you,  sir. 
Hor,  Signior   Petruchio,  fie!    you  are  to 
blame. 
Come,  Mistress  Kate,  I  '11  bear  you  company. 
Pet.  [Aside]  Eat  it  up  all,  Hortensio,  if  thou 
lov'st  me.  50 

[To  Katharina]  *Much  good  do  it  unto  thy 

gentle  heart ! 
Kate,  eat  apace :  and  now,  my  honey  love. 
Will  we  return  unto  thy  father's  house 
And  revel  it  as  bravely  as  the  best, 
[;  With  silken  coats,  and  caps,  and  golden  rings,  > 
With  ruffs,  and  cuffs,  and  fardingales,  and 
thmgs;  ; 

With  scarfs,  and  fans,  and  double  change  of  ^ 
bravery,  I 

With  amber  bracelets,  beads,  and  all  this^ 
knav'ry.  ]  < 

*  Amort,  difplrited. 
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AC?r  IV.  SouM  3. 


THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 


ACT  IV.  8o«M  3. 


What,  hast  thou  din'd?    The  tailor  stays  thy 

leisure, 
To  deck  thy  body  with  his  rutfling^  treasure. 

ErUer  Tailor. 

Come,  tailor,  let  us  see  these  ornaments;       61 
Lay  forth  the  gown. 

Enter  Haberdasher. 

What  news  with  you,  sir? 
Hob.  Here  is  the  cap  your  worship  did  be- 
speak. 
Pet,  Why,  this  was  moulded  on  a  porringer; 
A  velvet  dish:  fie,  fie!  'tis  lewd  and  filthy: 
^fWhy,  'tis  a  cockle  or  a  wahiut-shell, 
'A  knack,*  a  toy,  a  trick,  a  baby's  cap: ] 
Away  with  it !  come,  let  me  have  a  bigger. 
KatL  I  '11  have  no  bigger :  this  doth  fit  the 
time, 
And  gentlewomen  wear  such  caps  as  these.  70 
Pet.  When  you  are  gentle,  you  shall  have 
one  too. 
And  not  till  then. 

Hor.  [Aside]  That  will  not  be  in  haste. 
Kath.  Why,  sir,  I  trust  I  may  have  leave  to 
speak; 
And  speak  I  will;  I  am  no  child,  no  babe: 
Your  betters  have  endur'd  me  say  my  mind, 
And  if  you  cannot,  best  you  stop  your  ears. 
My  tongue  will  tell  the  anger  of  my  heart. 
Or  else  my  heart  concealing  it  will  break ; 
And  rather  than  it  shall,  I  will  be  free 
Even  to  the  uttermost,  as  I  please,  in  words. 
Pet.  Why,  thou  say'st  true ;  it  is  a  paltry 
cap,  81 

A  custard-coffin,^  a  bauble,  a  silken  pie: 
I  love  thee  well,  in  that  thou  lik'st  it  not 
Kath.  Love  me  or  love  me  not,  I  like  the 
cap; 
And  it  I  will  have,  or  I  will  have  none. 

[Exit  Haberdasher. 
Pet.  Thy  gown?  why,  ay:  come,  tailor,  let 
us  see't 
O  mercy,  God  I  what  masquing  stuflT  is  here? 
What 's  this?  a  sleeve?  't  is  like  ademi-cannon:* 

1  Ritjling,  rustling :  or,  perhaps,  hftving  ruffs  or  ruffles, 
s  Knack,  knick-knack,  trifle. 
*  Custard-coffin,  the  raised  crust  round  a  custard. 
^  Demi-cannon,  a  kind  of  cannon,  carrying  a  ball  of 
about  80  lbs. 
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What,  up  and  down,  carv'd  like  an  apple^tart? 

Here's  snip  and  nip  and  cut  and  slidi  and 

slafih,  90 

Like  to  a  censer  in  a  barber's  shop: 

Why,  what,  i'  devil's  name,  tailor,  eail'st  thou 

this? 

Hor.  [Aside]  I  see  she 's  like  to  have  neither 

cap  nor  gown. 
Tax.  You  bid  me  make  it  orderly  and  well. 
According  to  the  fashion  and  the  time. 

Pet.  Marry,  and  did;  but  if  you  be  remem- 
ber'd, 
I  did  not  bid  you  mar  it  to  the  time. 
[Gro,  hop  me  over  every  kennel*  home. 
For  you  shall  hop  without  my  custom,  sir: 
I  'U  none  of  it:  hence !  make  your  best  of  it.  lOO 
Kath.  I  never  saw  a  better-faahiou'd  gown. 
More  quaint,  more  pleasing,  nor  more  com- 
mendable: 
Belike  you  mean  to  make  a  puppet  of  me. 
Pet.  Why,  true;  he  means  to  make  a  puppet 

of  thee. 
Tau  She  says  your  worship  means  to  make 
a  puppet  of  her. 

Pet.  O  monstrous  arrogance!    Thou  liest, 
thou  thimble. 
Thou  yard,  three-quarters,  half -yard,  quarter, 

nail! 
Thou  flea,  thou  nit,  thou  winter  cridcet  thou ! 
Brav'd  in  mine  own  house  with  a  skein  of 
thread  ?  ]  iii 

Away,  thou  rag,  thou  quantity,  thou  renmant; 
Or  I  shall  so  be-mete*  thee  with  thy  yard 
As  thou  shalt  think  on  prating  whilst  thou 

livest! 
I  tell  thee,  I,  that  thou  hast  marr'd  her  gown. 
Tai.  Your  worship  is  deceiv'd ;  the  gown  is 
made 
Just  as  my  master  had  direction : 
Grumio  gave  order  how  it  should  be  done. 
Gru.  I  gave  him  no  order ;  I  gave  him  the 

stuff. 
t  Tai  But  how  did  you  desire  it  diould  be  > 
made?  iW/ 

Gru.  Marry,  sir,  with  needle  and  tJiread.  > 
Tai  But  did  you  not  request  to  have  it  cut?> 
Gnu  Thou  hast  fac'd^  many  things.  { 


*  Kennel,  gutter.  <  Be-mete,  i.e.  measure. 

'  Fae'd,  i.e.  put  facings  on. 
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ACT  IV.  Scene  8. 


THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  4. 


^     Tat,  I  have.  124 

j  Gru.  Face  not  me:  thou  hast  brav*d*  many 
^men;  brave  not  me;  I  will  neither  be  fac'd  nor 
^brav'd.  I  say  unto  thee,  I  bid  thy  master  cut 
^^out  the  gown ;  but  I  did  not  bid  him  cut  it  to 
i  pieces :  ergo,  thou  liest.  ] 

Tat.  Why,  here  is  the  note  of  the  fashion  to 
testify.  131 

Pet.  Read  it. 

Oru.  The  note  lies  in 's  throat,  if  he  say  I 
said  so. 

Tai,  [Reads]  **  Imprimis^  a  loose-bodied  gown:" 

Oru.  Master,  if  ever  I  said  loose-bodied 
^wn,  sew  me  in  the  skirts  of  it,  and  beat  me 
to  death  with  a  bottom*  of  brown  thread :  I 
«dd  a  gown. 

Pet.  Proceed. 

Tai.  [Reads]  "  With  a  small  compass'd'  cape :" 

Gru.  I  confess  the  cape.  I4i 

Tai  [Reads]  "  With  a  tnmk  sleeve : " 

Gru.  I  confess  two  sleeves. 

Tai.  [Reads]  "The  sleeves  cimously  cut." 

Pet.  Ay,  there 's  the  villany. 

Oru.  Error  i'  the  bill,  sir;  error  i'  the  bill. 
I  commanded  the  sleeves  should  be  cut  out 
and  seVd  up  again ;  and  that  I  '11  prove  upon 
thee,  though  thy  little  finger  be  armed  in  a 
thimble. 

Tai.  This  is  tnie  that  I  say:  an  I  had  thee 
in  place  where,  thou  shouldst  know  it  I5i 
;  ^Gru.  I  am  for  thee  straight:  take  thou  the 
;bill,  give  me  thy  mete-yard,*  and  spare  not  me. 
?  Har.  God-a-mercy,  Grumio!  then  he  shall 
^have  no  odds.] 

Pet.  Well,  sir,  in  brief,  the  gown  is  not  for 
me. 

Gru.  You  are  i'  the  right,  sir:  'tis  for  my 
mistress. 

;  ^Pet.  [To  Tailor]  Go,  take  it  up  unto  thy 
''  master's  use. 

;  Gru.  Villain,  not  for  thy  life :  take  up  my 
c  mistress'  gown  for  thy  master's  use ! ,  361 

I     Pet.  Why,  sir,  what's  your  conceit  in  that? 


^     Gru.  O,  sir,  the  conceit  is  deeper  than  you 
I         think  for : 

;Take  up  my  mistress'  gown  to  his  master's  use! 
$0,  fie,  fie,  fie!] 

>  Brav'd,  i.e.  made  fine. 

s  Bottcm,  a  ball  or  ikein.       <  Ccmpass^dt  round. 
*  Mete-yard,  measuring-yard. 
VOL.  II. 


Pet.  [Aside]  Hortensio,  say  thou 'It  see  the 
tailor  paid.  im 

[To  Tailor]  Go  take  it  hence;  be  gone,  and 
say  no  more. 

Hor.  Tailor,  I  'U  pay  thee  for  thy  gown  to- 
morrow: 
Take  no  unkindness  of  his  hasty  words : 
Away  I  I  say;  commend  me  to  thy  master,  iro 

[Eant  Tailor. 

Pet.  Well,  come,  my  Kate;  we  will  unto 
your  father's 
Even  in  these  honest  mean  habiliments: 
Our  purses  shall  be  proud,  our  garments  poor; 
For  't  is  the  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich ; 
[And  as  the  sun  breaks  through  the  darkest |5 
clouds,  ( 

So  honour  peereth  in  the  meanest  habit.  \ 

What,  is  the  jay  more  precious  than  the  lark,  \ 
Because  his  feathers  are  more  beautiful  ?  ^ 

Or  is  the  adder  better  than  the  eel,  J 

Because  his  painted  skin  contents  the  eye?  I8O; 
O,  no,  good  Kate;  neither  art  thou  the  worse  ^ 
For  this  poor  furniture  and  mean  array.  J 

If  thou  account'st  it  shame,  lay  it  on  me;]      ^ 
And  therefore  frolic:  we  will  hence  forthwith. 
To  feast  and  sport  us  at  thy  father's  house. — 
[To  Grumio]    Go,  call  my  men,  and  let  us 

straight  to  him; 
And  bring  our  horses  unto  Long-lane  end; 
There  will  we  mount,  and  thither  walk  on  foot 
Let 's  see;  I  think  't  is  now  some  seven  o'clock. 
And  well  we  may  come  there  by  dinner-time. 

Katli.  I  dare  assure  you,  sir,  't  is  almost  two ;  I9i 
And  't  will  be  supper-time  ere  you  come  there. 

Pet.  It  shall  be  seven  ere  I  go  to  horse: 
Look,  what  I  speak,  or  do,  or  think  to  do. 
You  are  still  crossing  it — Sirs,  left  alone: 
I  will  not  go  to-day ;  and  ere  I  do. 
It  shall  be  what  o'clock  I  say  it  is. 

Hor.   [Aside]  Why,  so!   this  gallant  will 
command  the  sun.  [Kveutit. 

Scene  IV.    Padua.    Before  Baptista^s  house. 

Enter  Tranio,  and  the  Pedant  dressed  like 
Vincentio. 

Tra.  Sir,  this  is  the  house:  please  it  you 

that  I  call? 
Ped.   Ay,   ay,   what  else?   and  but  I  be 

deceiv'd, 
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ACT  IV.  Soone  4. 


THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 


ACT  IV.  SoeiM  4. 


Signior  Baptista  may  remember  me,  8 

Near  twenty  years  ago,  in  Genoa, 
Whei'e  we  were  lodgers  at  the  Pegasus. 

Tra,  T  is  well ;  and  hold  your  own,  in  any 
case. 
With  such  austerity  as  'longs  to  a  father. 

Ped,  I  warrant  you. 

Enier  Biondello. 

But,  sir,  here  comes  your  boy; 
T  were  good  that  he  were  school'd. 

Tra,  Fear  you  not  hirn, 

Sirrah  Biondello,  lo 

Now  do  your  duty  throughly,  I  advise  you : 
Imagine  't  were  the  right  Vincentio. 
Bian,  Tut,  fear  not  me. 
Tra.  But  hast  thou  done  thy  errand  to  Bap- 
tista? 
Bion,  I  told  him  that  your  father  was  at 
Venice, 
And  that  you  look'd  for  him  this  day  in 
Padua. 
Tra,  Thou  'rt  a  talP  fellow :  hold  thee  that 
to  drink. 
Here  comes  Baptista : — set  your  countenance, 
sir. 

Enter  Baptista  and  Lucentio. 

Signior  Baptista,  you  are  happily  met. 
[To  the  Pedant]  Sir, 

This  LB  the  gentleman  I  told  you  of :  20 

I  pray  you,  stand  good  father  to  me  now. 
Give  me  Bianca  for  my  patrimony. 

Ped.  Soft,  son ! 
Sir,  by  your  leave :  having  come  to  Padua 
To  gather  in  some  debts,  my  son  Lucentio 
Made  me  acquainted  with  a  weighty  cause 
Of  love  between  your  daughter  and  himself : 
And, — for  the  good  report  I  hear  of  you ; 
And  for  the  love  he  beareth  to  your  daughter, 
And  she  to  him, — to  stay  him  not  too  long,  so 
I  am  content,  in  a  good  father's  care. 
To  have  him  match'd ;  and — if  you  please  to  like 
No  worse  than  I,  sir, — upon  some  agreement 
Me  shall  you  find  most  ready  and  most  willing 
With  one  consent  to  have  her  so  bestowed ; 
>Q  For  curious*  I  cannot  be  with  you, 
/  Signior  Baptista,  of  whom  I  hear  so  well.  ] 


>  Tall,  here  =  clever. 


*  Curious,  ie.  scrupuloiu. 
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Bap,  Sir,  pardon  me  in  what  I  have  to  say: 
Your  plainness  and  your  shortness  please  me 

well 
Right  true  it  is,  your  son  Lucentio  here        40 
Doth  love  my  daughter,  and  she  loveth  him, 
Or  both  dissemble  deeply  their  affections : 
And  therefore,  if  you  say  no  more  than  this. 
That  like  a  father  you  will  deal  with  him. 
And  pass^  my  daughter  a  sufficient  dower. 
The  match  is  fully  made,  and  all  is  done : 
Your  son  shall  have  my  daughter  with  consent 
Tra.    I  thank  you,  sir.     Where,  then,  do 
you  hold  best 
We  be  affied,*  and  such  assurance  ta'en 
As  shall  with  either  part's  agreement  stand? 
Bap.  Not  in  my  house,  Lucentio;  for,  you 
know,  1,1 

Pitchers  have  ears,  and  I  have  many  servants: 
Besides,  old  Gremio  is  hearkening  still ; 
And  happily*  we  might  be  interrupted. 

Tra,  Then  at  my  lodging,  an  it  like  you,  sir : 
There  doth  my  father  lie;  and  there,  this 

night. 
We  '11  pass  the  business  privately  and  well 
Send  for  your  daughter  by  your  servant  here ; 
My  boy  shall  fetch  the  scrivener  presently. 
The  worst  is  this,  that,  at  so  slender  warning,  «o 
You  are  like  to  have  a  thin  and  slender  pit- 
tance. 
Bap,  It  likes  me  well.   Go,  Cambio,  hie  you 
home, 
And  bid  Bianca  make  her  ready  straight ; 
And,  if  you  will,  tell  what  hath  happened, — 
Lucentio's  father  is  arrived  in  Padua, 
And  how  she 's  like  to  be  Lucentio's  wife. 
L^ic.  1  pray  the  gods  she  may  with  all  my 

heart! 
TVa.  [WinHiig  and  larighing  to  Lucentio^ 
unseen  by  Baptista]   Dally  not  with  the 
gods,  but  get  thee  gone. 

[Ltu^ntio  retires  ovt  ofsigkt^  after  in- 

terchangiiig  signals  with  Biondello. 

Signior  Baptista,  shall  I  lead  the  way  ? 

Welcome  I  one  mess  is  like  to  be  your  cheer : 

But  come,  sir ;  we  will  better  it  in  Pisa,        Ti 

Bap.  I  follow  you. 

[Eseunt  Tranio,  Pedant^  and  Baptista. 


*  Pau,  i.e.  convej,  aiture. 

«  AJUd,  beiroihecL  *  Happily,  by  chance. 
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THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  5. 


[  Bion.  [Calling  to  Lucentio]  Cambio !       72 

Luc.  [Coming  forward]  What  sayest  thou, 
Biondello? 

Bion.  You  saw  my  master  wink  and  laugh 
upon  you  ? 

Luc.  Biondello,  what  of  that? 

Bion.  Faith,  nothing ;  but  'has  left  me  here 
^behind,  to  expound  the  meaning  or  moral  of 
^his  signs  and  tokens.  so 

Luc.  I  pray  thee,  moralize  them. 

Bion,  Then  thus.  Baptista  is  safe,  talking 
^with  the  deceiving  father  of  a  deceitful  son. 

Luc  And  what  of  him  ? 

Bion.  His  daughter  is  to  be  brought  by 
^you  to  the  supper. 

Luc  And  then? 

Bion,  The  old  priest  at  Saint  Luke's  church 
^is  at  your  conmiand  at  all  hours. 

Luc.  And  what  of  all  this?  00 

Bion.  I  cannot  teU,  except — they  are  busied 
^  about  a  counterfeit  assurance :  take  you  assur- 
sance  of  her,  cum  privilegio  ad  imprimendum 
\90lum:  to  the  church;  take  the  priest,  clerk, 
^and  some  sufficient  honest  witnesses : 
\li  this  be  not  that  you  look  for,  I  have  no 
S        more  to  say, 

SBut  bid  Bianca  fareweU  for  ever  and  a  day. 
S  Luc.  Hearest  thou,  Biondello? 
I  Bion.  I  cannot  tarry:  I  knew  a  wench 
5  married  in  an  afternoon  as  she  went  to  the 
> garden  for  parsley  to  stuflf  a  rabbit;  and  so 
;may  you,  sir:  and  so,  adieu,  sir.  My  master 
>haUi  appointed  me  to  go  to  Saint  Luke's,  to 
;bid  the  priest  be  ready  to  come  against  you 
Icome  with  your  appendix.  [Exit. 

<  Zwc.  I  may,  and  will,  if  she  be  so  contented: 
\  She  will  be  pleas'd ;  then  wherefore  should  I 
\         doubt? 

I  Hap  what  hap  may,  I  '11  roundly  go  about  her: 
I  It  shall  go  hard  if  Cambio  go  without  her. 
\  [Exit.  ] 

Scene  V.     A  public  road. 

Enter  Petruchio,  Katharina,  Hortensio, 
and  Servants. 

Pet.  Come  on,  i'  Grod's  name ;  once  more 
toward  our  father'a 
Qood  Lord,  how  bright  and  goodly  shines  the 
moont 


Kath,  The  moon !  the  sun :  it  is  not  moon- 
light now.  3 
Pet.  I  say  it  is  the  moon  that  shines  so 

bright 
Kath.  I  know  it  is  the  sun  that  shines  so 

bright 
Pet.  Now,  by  my  mother's  son,  and  that 's 
mjrself, 
It  shall  be  moon,,  or  star,  or  what  I  list, 
Or  ere  I  journey  to  your  father's  house. — 
Go  one,  and  fetch  our  horses  back  again. — 

[Exit  one  of  the  Servants. 

Evermore  cross'd  and  cross'd;  nothing  but 

croes'd !  10 

Hor.  [Aside  to  Katharina]  Say  as  he  says, 

or  we  shall  never  go. 
KatL  Forward,  I  pray,  since  we  have  come 
so  far, 
And  be  it  moon,  or  sun,  or  what  you  please : 
An  if  you  please  to  call  it  a  rush-candle. 
Henceforth  I  vow  it  shall  be  so  for  me. 
Pet.  I  say  it  is  the  moon. 
Kath.  I  know  it  ia 

Pet.  Nay,  then  you  lie :  it  is  the  blessed  sun. 
Kath,  liien,  God  be  bless'd,  it  is  the  blessed 
sun: 
But  sun  it  is  not,  when  you  say  it  is  not ; 
And  the  moon  changes,  even  as  your  mind.  20 
What  you  will  have  it  nam'd,  even  that  it  is ; 
And  so  it  shall  be  so  for  Katharine. 
Hor.  [Aside]  Petruchio,  go  thy  ways ;  the 

field  is  won. 
Pet.  Well,  forward,  forward !  thus  the  bowl 
should  run, 
And  not  unluckily  against  the  biAs. 
But,  soft!  what  company  is  coming  here? 

Enter  Vincentio. 

[To  Vince7itio]  Grood  morrow,  gentle  mistress: 

where  away? 
Tell  me,  sweet  Kate,  and  tell  me  truly  too, 
Hast  thou  beheld  a  fresher  gentlewoman  ? 
Such  war  of  white  and  red  within  her  cheeks  I 
What  stars   do   spangle    heaven  with   such 

beauty,  3i 

As  those   two  eyes   become  that    heavenly 

face?— 
Fair  lovely  maid,  once  more  good  day  to  thee. — 
Sweet  Kate,  embrace  her  for  her  beauty's 

sake. 
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Hot,  [Aside]  A'  will  make  the  man  mad,  to 
make  a  woman  of  him. 

KatL  Young  budding  virgin,  fair  and  fresh 
and  sweet, 
Whither  away,  or  where  is  thy  abode  ? 
X  Happy  the  parents  of  so  fair  a  child ; 
i  Happier  the  man,  whom  favourable  stars     40 
J  Allot  thee  for  his  lovely  bed-fellow !  ] 


Pet.  Why,  how  now,  Kiite !  I  hope  thou  art 
not  mad : 
This  is  a  man,  old,  wrinkled,  faded,  withered ; 
And  not  a  maiden,  as  thou  8a3r'st  he  is. 

Kath.   Pardon,   old   father,  my  mistaking 
eyes. 
That  have  been  so  bedazzled  with  the  sun 
That  everything  I  look  on  seemeth  green  : 


PeL  Good  morrov,  gentle  mirtrceB:  where  awRj7  HAct  iv.  fi.  17.) 


Now  I  perceive  thou  art  a  reverend  father ; 
Pardon,  I  pray  thee,  for  my  inad  mistaking. 
Pet.   Do,  good  old  grandsire;   and  withal 
make  known  50 

Which  way  thou  travellest :  if  along  with  us. 
We  shall  be  joyful  of  thy  company. 

Vin.  Fair  sir, — and  you  my  merry  mistress. 
That  with  your  strange  encounter  much  amaz'd 

me. 
My  name's  Vincentio;  my  dwelling  Pisa; 
And  bound  I  am  to  Padua ;  there  to  visit 
A  son  of  mine,  which  long  I  have  not  seen. 
Pet.  What  is  his  name? 
Vin.  Lucentio,  gentle  sir. 

Pet.    Happily  met;    the  happier  for  thy 
son. 

2d2 


And  now  by  law,  as  well  as  reverend  age,     «< 
I  may  entitle  thee  my  loving  father : 
The  sister  to  my  wife,  this  gentlewoman. 
Thy  son  by  this  hath  married.     Wonder  not. 
Nor  be  not  grieved :  she 's  of  good  esteem, 
Her  dowry  wealthy,  and  of  worthy  birth ; 
Beside,  so  qualified  as  may  beseem 
The  spouse  of  any  noble  gentleman. 
Let  me  embrace  with  old  Vincentio, 
And  wander  we  to  see  thy  honest  son. 
Who  will  of  thy  arrival  be  full  joyous. 

Vin.  But  is  this  true?  or  is  it  else 
pleasure, 
Like  pleasant  travellers,  to  break  a  jest 
Upon  the  company  you  overtake? 

Hor.  I  do  assure  thee,  father,  so  it  is. 
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Pet.   Come,  go  along,  and  see  the  truth 
hereof;  75 

For  oar  first  merriment  hath  made  thee  jea- 
lous. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Hortetmo. 


Hor.  Well,  well,  Petruchio,  this  has  put  me 
in  heart 
Have  to  my  widow !  and  if  Bh6  be  fro  ward, 
Then  hast  thou  taught  Hortensio  to  be  unto- 
ward. [Exit. 


ACT    V. 


Scene  I.    Padua,    Before  LucetUio^s  house. 

Qretnio  discovered.     Enter  at  bacJIry  unseen  by 
Gremioy  Biondello,  Lucbntio,  and  Bianca. 

Biotu  Softly  and  swiftly,  sir ;  for  the  priest 
is  ready. 

Luc,  I  fly,  Biondello :  but  they  may  chance 
to  need  thee  at  home ;  therefore  leave  us. 

Bion,  Nay,  faith,  I  '11  see  the  church  o*  your 
back  ;  and  then  come  back  to  my  master's  as 
soon  as  I  can. 

[Exeunt  Lucentioj  Bianca^  and  Biondello. 

(ire.  I  marvel  Cambio  comes  not  all  this 
while. 

EiUer  Pbtbuchio,  Katharina,  Viwckntio, 
Grumio,  with  Attendants. 

Pet.  Sir,  here 's  the  door,  this  is  Lucentio's 
house: 
My  father's  bears  more  toward  the  market- 
place; 
Thither  must  I,  and  here  I  leave  you,  sir.     ii 
Vin.  You  shall  not  choose  but  drink  before 
you  go: 
I  think  I  shall  command  your  welcome  here. 
And,  by  all  likelihood,  some  cheer  is  toward. 

[Knocks. 
Ore.  They  're  busy  within ;  you  were  best 
knock  louder. 

[Pedant  looks  out  of  the  mndow.] 
Ped.  What's  he  that  knocks  as  he  would 
beat  down  the  gate? 

Vin.  Is  Signior  Lucentio  within,  sir? 
Ped.  He 's  within,  sir,  but  not  to  be  spoken 
withal.  21 

Vin.  What  if  a  man  bring  him  a  hundred 
pound  or  two,  to  make  merry  withal? 

Ped  Keep  your  hundred  pounds  to  yourself: 
he  shall  need  none,  so  long  as  I  live. 
Pet.  Nay,  I  told  you  your  son  was  well- 


beloved  in  Padua.  Do  you  hear,  sir?  To 
leave  frivolous  circumstances,  I  pray  you,  tell 
Signior  Lucentio  that  his  father  is  come  from 
Pisa,  and  is  here  at  the  door  to  speak  with 
with  him.  30 

Ped.  Thou  liest:  his  father  is  come  from 
Pisa,  and  is  here  looking  out  at  the  window. 

Vin,  Art  thou  his  father? 

Ped.  Ay,  sir;  so  his  mother  says,  if  I  may 
believe  her. 

Pet.  [To  Vincentio]  Why,  how  now,  gentle- 
man !  why,  this  is  flat  knavery,  to  take  upon 
you  another  oum's  name. 

Ped.  Lay  hands  on  the  villain :  I  believe  a' 
means  to  cozen  somebody  in  this  city  under 
my  countenance.  41 

Re-enter  Biondello. 

Bion.  I  have  seen  them  in  the  church  to- 
gether: God  send  'em  good  shipping!  But 
who  is  here?  mine  old  master,  Vincentio! 
now  we  are  undone  and  brought  to  nothing. 

Vin.  [Seeing  Biondello]  Come  hither,  crack- 
hemp.' 

Bion.  I  hope  I  may  choose,  sir. 

Vin.  Come  hither,  you  rogue.  What,  have 
you  forgot  me?  so 

Bion.  Forgot  you !  no,  sir :  I  could  not  for- 
get you,  for  I  never  saw  you  before  in  all  my 
life. 

Vin.  What,  you  notorious  villain,  didst  thou 
never  see  thy  master's  father,  Vincentio? 

Bion.  What,  my  old  worshipful  old  master? 
yes,  marry,  sir :  see  where  he  looks  out  of  the 
window. 

Vin.  Is't  so,  indeed?  [Beats  Biondello. 

Bion.  Help,  help,  help!  here's  a  madman 
will  murder  me.  [Exit.     61 

>  Craek-hemp,  one  who  deeenret  hanging. 
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Ped.  Help,  son !  help,  Signior  Baptista !    62 

[Exit  from  the  window. 

Pet.  Prithee,  Kate,  let 's  stand  aside,  and  see 

the  end  of  this  controversy.  [Theif  retire. 

Re-enter  Pedant  below;  Tranio,  Baptista, 
and  Servants. 

Tra.  Sir,  what  are  you  that  oflfer  to  beat 
my  servant? 

Vin,  What  am  I,  sir !  nay,  what  are  you,  sir? 
O  immortal  gods !    O  fine  villain !    A  silken 


doublet !  a  velvet  hose !  a  scarlet  cloak!  and  a 
copatainhat!^  0,1  am  undone!  I  am  undone! 
while  I  play  the  good  husband  at  home,  my 
son  and  my  servant  spend  all  at  tlie .university. 

Tra,  How  now!  what ^s  the  matter? 

Bap.  What,  is  the  man  lunatic? 

Tra,  Sir,  you  seem  a  sober  ancient  gentle- 
man by  your  habit,  but  your  words  show  you 
a  madman.  Why,  sir,  what  'cems  it  you  if  I 
wear  pearl  and  gold  ?  I  thank  my  good  father, 
I  am  able  to  maintain  it  79 


Vin.  His  name !  as  If  I  knew  not  his  name.— (Act  r.  1.  84.) 


Vin.  Thy  father!  O  villain!  he  is  a  sail- 
maker  in  Bergamo. 

Bap.  You  mistake,  sir,  you  mistake,  sir. 
Pray,  what  do  you  think  is  his  name? 

Vin,  His  name !  as  if  I  knew  not  his  name: 
I  have  brought  him  up  ever  since  he  was  three 
years  old,  and  his  name  is  Tranio. 

Ped,  Away,  away,  mod  ass!  his  name  is 
Lucentio;  and  he  is  mine  only  son,  and  heir 
to  the  lands  of  me,  Signior  Yincentio.  S9 

Vin,  Lucentio!    O,  he  hath  murder'd  his 
master!     Lay  hold  on  him,  I  charge  you,  in 
the  duke's  name. — ^O,  my  son,  my  son ! — Tell 
me,  thou  villain,  where  is  my  son  Lucentio? 
2d4 


Tra,  Call  forth  an  officer. 

Enter  one  with  an  Officer. 

Carry  this  mad  knave  to  the  gaol.  Father  Bap- 
tista, I  charge  you  see  that  he  be  forthcoming. 

Vin.  Carry  me  to  the  gaol ! 

Ore.  Stay,  officer :  he  shall  not  go  to  prison. 

Bap.  Talk  not,  Signior  Gremio:  I  say  he 
shall  go  to  prison.  lOO 

Ore,  Take  heed,  Signior  Baptista,  lest  you 
be  cony-catch'd*  in  this  business :  I  dare  swear 
this  is  the  right  Yincentio. 

1  Copatotn  hat,  a  hat  with  a  conical  crown. 
s  Cony-eateKd,  i.€.  deceived. 
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Ped.  Swear,  if  thou  dar'st  iw 

Ore,  Nay,  I  dare  not  swear  it 

Tra,  Then  thou  wert  beat  say  that  I  am  not 
Lucentio. 

Ore,  Yes,  I  know  thee  to  be  Signior  Lu- 
centio. 

Bap.  Away  with  the  dotard!  to  the  gaol 
with  him !  no 

Vin,  Thus  strangers  may  be  hal'd^  and 
abused :  O  monstrous  villain ! 

Re-enter  Biokdello,  with  Lucentio  and 

BlAKCA. 

Bion,  O !  we  are  spoiled  and — ^yonder  he  is : 
deny  him,  forswear  him,  or  else  we  are  all  un- 
done. 

Luc,  [Kneeling]  Pardon,  sweet  father. 

Vin  Lives  my  sweet  son? 

[Exeunt  Biondelloy  Tranio,  and  Pedant^ 
OB  fast  as  may  be. 

Bian.  [Kneeling]  Pardon,  dear  father. 

Bap.  How  hast  thou  offended  ? 

Where  is  Lucentio? 

Luc  Here 's  Lucentio, 

Right  son  unto  the  right  Vincentio ; 
That  have  by  marriage  made  thy  daughter 
mine,  119 

While  counterfeit  supposes  blear'd  thine  eyne. 

Ore.  Here's  packing^  with  a  witness,  to 
deceive  us  all ! 

Vin.  Where  is  that  damned  villain  Tranio, 
That  fac'd  and  brav'd  me  in  this  matter  so? 

Bap.  Why,  tell  me,  is  not  this  my  Cambio? 

Bian.  Cambio  is  changed  into  Lucentio. 

Luc.  Love  wrought  these  miracles.  Bianca's 
love 
Made  me  exchange  my  state  with  Tranio, 
While  he  did  bear  my  countenance  in  the  town; 
And  happily  I  have  arrived  at  last  iso 

Unto  the  wished  haven  of  my  bliss. 
What  Tranio  did,  myself  enforc'd  him  to; 
Then  pardon  him,  sweet  father,  for  my  sake. 

Vin.  I  *11  slit  the  villain's  nose,  that  would 
have  sent  me  to  the  gaol. 

Bap.  [To  Lucentio]  But  do  you  hear,  sir? 
have  you  married  my.  daughter  without  ask- 
ing my  good  will? 


1  HdCd,  dragged  away  (to  prlaon). 
s  Packing,  i.e.  plotting. 


Vin,  Fear  not,  Baptista;  we  will  content 
you,  go  to:  but  I  will  in,  to  be  revenged  for 
this  villany.  [Exit,  140 

Bap.  And  I,  to  sound  the  depth  of  this 
knavery.  [Exit. 

Luc.  Look  not  pale,  Bianca;  thy  father  will 
not  frown.  [Exeunt  Lucentio  and  Bianca. 

Ore.  My  cake  is  dough  ;5  but  I  '11  in  among     I 
the  rest,  i 

Out  of  hope  of  all,  but  my  share  of  the  feast 

[Exit. 
Kath.  Husband,  let's  follow,  to  see  the  end 

of  this  ado. 
Pet.  First  kiss  me,  Kate,  and  we  wilL 
KatL  What,  in  the  midst  of  the  street? 
Pet.  What,  art  thou  asham'd  of  me?        160 
Kath.  No,  sir,  God  forbid;  but  asham'd  to 

kiss. 
Pet.  Why,  then  let's  home  again.    Come, 

sirrah,  let 's  away. 
Kath.  Nay,  I  will  give  thee  a  kiss:  now  pray 

thee,  love,  stay. 
Pet.  Is  not  this  well?    Come,  my  sweet 
Kate: 
Better  once  than  never,  for  never  too  late. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  II.     Padua.    A  room  in  Lucentio^s 


A  banquet  set  oui;  enter  Baptista,  Vincentio, 
Gremio,  the  Pedant,  Lucentio,  Bianca, 
Petruchio,  Katharina,  Hortensio,  and 
Widow,  Tranio,  Biondello,  and  Grumio, 
and  others y  attending. 

Luc.  At  last,  though  long,  our  jarring  notes 
agree: 
And  time  it  is,  when  raging  war  is  done. 
To  smile  at  scapes  and  perils  overblown. 
My  fair  Bianca,  bid  my  father  welcome, 
Wbile   I   with  self-same  kindness  welcome 

thine. 
Brother  Petruchio,  sister  Katharina, 
And  thou,  Hortensio,  with  thy  loving  widow. 
Feast  with  the  beet,  and  welcome   to  my 

house: 
My  banquet*  is  to  close  our  stomachs  up, 

*  Uy  eak€  it  dough^mj  plana  have  fail«d. 
*Banqu4t,  i.e.  what  we  call  dessert  —  consisting  of 
fruits,  cakes,  wine,  Ac 
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ACT  V.  Boeno  2. 


THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 


ACT  V.  SoeiM  2. 


After  our  great  good  cheer.     Pray  you,  sit 

down ;  10 

For  now  we  sit  to  chat,  as  well  as  eat. 
Pet.  Nothing  but  sit  and  sit,  and  eat  and 

eat! 
Bap.  Padua  affords  this  kindness,  son  Pe- 

truchio. 
Pet.  Padua  affords  nothing  but  what  is  kind. 
Hor.  For  both  our  sakes,  I  would  that  word 

were  true. 
Pet.  Now,  for  my  life,  Hortensio  fears  his 

widow. 
Wid.  Then  never  trust  me,  if  I  be  afeard. 
Pet.  You  're  sensible,  and  yet  you  miss  my 

sense: 
I  mean,  Hortensio  is  afeard  of  you. 

}Yid.  He  that  is  giddy  thinks  the  world 

turns  round.  20 

Pet.  Roundly  replied. 

^KatL  Mistress,  how  mean  you  that? 

Wid.  Thus  I  conceive  by  him. 
Pet.  Conceives  by  me! — How  likes  Hor- 
tensio that? 
Har.  My  widow  says,  thus  she  conceives  her 

tale. 
Pet.  Very  well  mended. — Kiss  him  for  that, 

good  widow.  ] 
Kath.  "  He  that  is  giddy  thinks  the  world 

turns  round : " 
I  pray  you,  tell  me  what  you  meant  by  that 
Wid.  Your  husband,  being  troubled  with  a 

shrow, 
Measures  my  husband's  sorrow  by  hfs  woe: 
And  now  you  know  my  meaning.  so 

Kath.  A  very  mean  meaning. 
.  Wid.  Right,  I  mean  you. 

Kath.  And  I  am  mean  indeed,  respecting  you. 
ZPet.  To  her,  Kate! 
Hor.  To  her,  widow ! 
Pet.  A  hundred  marks,  my  Kate  does  put 

her  down. 
Hor.  That 's  my  office. 
Pet.  Spoke  like  an  officer :  ha'  to  thee,  lad ! 
<  [DrinJcB  to  Hortensio.'^ 

Bap.  How  likes  Gremio  these  quick-witted 

folks? 
Ore.  Believe  me,  sir,  they  butt  together  welL 
Bian.  Head,  and  butt !  an  hasty- witted  body 
Would  say  your  head  and  butt  were  head  and 

horn.  41 

^96 


Vin.  Ay,  mistress  bride,  hath  that  awaken'd 

you?  4i 

Bian.  Ay,  but  not  frighted  me;  therefore 

I  'U  sleep  again. 
Pet.  Nay,  that  you  shall  not:  since  you  have 
begun. 
Have  at  you  for  a  bitter  jest  or  two ! 
Bian.  Am  I  your  bird?    I  mean  to  shift  my 
bush; 
And  then  pursue  me  as  you  draw  your  bow. 
You  are  welcome  all. 

[E.xeunt  Bianca^  Katkarina^  and  Widow. 

Pet.  She  hath  prevented  me. — Here,  Signior 

Tranio, 

This  bird^  you  aim'd  at,  though  you  hit  her 

not;  50 

Therefore  a  health  to  all  that  shot  and  miss'd. 

Tra.  O,  sir,  Lucentio  slipp'd  me  like  hia 

greyhound. 

Which  runs  himself  and  catches  for  his  master. 

Pet.  A  good  swift  simile,  but  somethings 

currish. 
Tra.  Tis  well,  sir,  that  you  hunted  for 
yourself : 
T  is  thought  your  deer  does  hold  you  at  a  bay. 
Bap,  O  ho,  Petruchio!    Tranio  hits  you 

now. 
Luc.  I  thank  thee  for  that  gird,  good  Tranio. 
Hor.  Confess,  confess,  hath  he  not  hit  you 

here? 
Pet.  A'  has  a  little  gall'd  me,  T  confess ;    ^ 
And,  as  the  jest  did  glance  away  from  me, 
T  is  ten  to  one  it  maim'd  you  two  outright 

Bap.  Now,  in  good  sadness,  son  Petruchio, 
I  think  thou  hast  the  veriest  shirew  of  all. 
Pet.  Well,  I  say  no:  and  therefore  for  assur- 
ance 
Let  us  each  one  send  word  unto  his  wife ; 
And  he  whose  wife  is  most  obedient 
To  come  at  first  when  he  doth  send  for  her, 
Shall  win  the  wager  which  we  will  propose. 
Hor.  Content     What  is  the  wager? 
Luc.  Twenty  crowns.  70- 

Pet.  Twenty  crowns! 
I  'U  venture  so  much  of  my  hawk  or  hound. 
But  twenty  times  so  much  upon  my  wife. 
Lite.  A  hundred,  then. 
Hor.  Content 

1  ThU  bird,  i.e.  Biaoca. 
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ACT  V.  Scene  2. 


THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 


ACT  V.  Scene  2. 


Pet  A  match  1  't  is  done. 

Hot.  Who  shall  begin? 
Lac.  That  will  I.— Biondello, 

Go,  bid  your  mistress  come  to  me. 

Bion,  I  go.  [Exit, 

Bap,  Son,  I  will  be  your  half,  Bianca  comes. 
Luc.  I'll  have  no  halves;  I'll  bear  it  all 
myself. 

Re-enter  Biondello. 

How  now !  what  news? 

Bion.      Sir,  my  mistress  sends  you  word  80 
That  she  is  busy,  and  she  cannot  come. 

Fet.  How!  she  is  busy,  and  she  cannot  come! 
Is  that  an  answer? 

Ore.  Ay,  and  a  kind  one  too: 

Pray  God,  sir,  your  wife  send  you  not  a  worse. 

Pet.  I  hope,  a  better. 

Hor.  Sirrah  Biondello,  go  and  entreat  my 
wife 
To  come  to  me  forthwith.        [Exit  Biondello. 

Pet.  0,  ho !  entreat  her ! 

Nay,  then  she  must  needs  come. 

Hor.  I  am  afraid,  sir, 

Do  what  you  can,  yours  will  not  be  entreated. 

Re-enter  Biondello. 

Now,  where  *s  my  wife  ?  90 

Bion.  She  says  you  have  some  goodly  jest  in 
hand: 
She  will  not  come;  sj^e  bids  you  come  to  her. 
Pet.  Worse  and  worse ;  she  will  not  come ! 
O  vile. 
Intolerable,  not  to  be  endured ! 
Sirrah  Grumio,  go  to  your  mistress; 
Say,  I  command  her  come  to  me. 

[Exit  Orumio. 
Hor.  I  know  her  answer. 
Pet.  What? 

Hor.  She  will  not  come. 

Pet.  The  fouler  fortune  mine,  and  there  an 

end. 
Bap.  Now,  by  my  holidame,^  here  comes 
Katharina ! 

Re-e7iter  Katharina. 

Kath.  What  is  your  will,  sir,  that  you  send 
for  me  ?  loo 

^Holidame,  a  corrnption  of  "  halidom." 


Pet.  Where  is  your  sister,  and  Hortensio's 

wife?  101 

Kath.  They  sit  conferring  by  the  parlour 

fire. 
Pet.  Go,  fetch  them  hither:  if  they  deny  to 
come. 
Swinge  me  them  soundly  forth  unto  their  hus- 
bands: 
Away,  I  say,  and  bring  them  hither  straight 
[Exit  Katharifut, 
Luc.  Here  is  a  wonder,  if  you  talk  of  won- 
ders. 
Hor.  And  so  it  is:  I  wonder  what  it  bodes. 
Pet.  Marry,  peace  it  bodes,  and  love  and 
quiet  life. 
And  awful  rule,  and  right  supremacy; 
And,  to  be  short,  what  not  that 's  sweet  and 
happy?  no 

Bap.  Now,  fair  befal  thee,  good  Petnichio ! 
The  wager  thou  hast  won;  and  I  will  add 
Unto  their  losses  twenty  thousand  crowns; 
Another  dowry  to  another  daughter, 
For  she  is  changed,  as  she  had  never  been. 

Pet.  Nay,  I  will  win  my  wager  better  yet. 
And  show  more  sign  of  her  obedience. 
Her  new-built  virtue  and  obedience. 
See  where  she  comes  and  brings  your  froward 

wives 
As  prisoners  to  her  womanly  persuasion.     120 

Re-enter  Katharina,  irith  Bianca  a7id 
Widow. 

Katharine,  that  cap  of  yours  becomes  you  not: 
Off  with  that  bauble,  throw  it  under  foot. 

[Katharina  pulls  of  her  cap,  and 
throws  it  down. 
Wid.  Lord,  let  me  never  have  a  cause  to 


Till  I  be  brought  to  such  a  silly  pass ! 

Bian.  Fie !  what  a  foolish  duty  call  you  this? 
Luc.  I  would  your  duty  were  as  foolish  too: 
The  wisdom  of  yoiw  duty,  fair  Bianca, 
Hath  cost  me  an  hundred  crowns  since  sup- 
per-time. 
Bian.  The  more  fool  you,  for  laying  on  my 

duty. 
Pet.  Katharine,  I  charge  thee,  tell  these 
headstrong  women  iso 

What  duty  they  do  owe  their  lords  and  hus- 
bands. 
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ACT  V.  So«ue  2. 


THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 


ACT  Y.  So0D6  2. 


Wid,  Come,  come,  you  're  mocking:  we  will 

have  uo  telling.  132 

Pet.  Come  on,  I  say;  and  first  begin  with 

her. 
Wid,  She  shall  not 
Pet.  I  say  she  shall : — and  first  begin  with 

her. 
KatL  Fie,  fie !  unknit  that  threatening  un- 
kind brow, 
And  dart  not  scornful  glances  from  those  eyes. 
To  wound  thy  lord,  thy  king,  thy  governor: 
It  blots  thy  beauty,  as  frosts  bite  the  meads. 
Confounds  thy  fame,  as  whirlwinds  shake  fair 
buds,  140 

And  in  no  sense  is  meet  or  amiable. 
A  woman  mov'd  is  like  a  fountain  troubled. 
Muddy,  ill-seeming,  thick,  bereft  of  beauty; 
And  while  it  is  so,  none  so  dry  or  thirsty 
Will  deign  to  sip,  or  touch  one  drop  of  it. 
Thy  husband  is  thy  lord,  thy  life,  thy  keeper, 
Thy  head,  thy  sovereign ;  one  that  cares  for 

thee. 
And  for  thy  maintenance:  commits  his  body 
To  painful  labour  both  by  sea  and  land, 
To  watch  the  night  in  storms,  the  day  in  cold, 
Whilst  thou  liest  warm  at  home,  secure  and 
safe;  I5i 

And  craves  no  other  tribute  at  thy  hands 
But  love,  fair  looks  and  true  obedience; 
Too  little  payment  for  so  great  a  debt. 
Such  duty  as  the  subject  owes  the  prince 
Even  such  a  woman  oweth  to  her  husband; 
And  when  she 's  froward,  peevish,  sullen,  sour. 
And  not  obedient  to  his  honest  will, 
What  is  she  but  a  foul  contending  rebel. 
And  graceless  traitor  to  her  loving  lord?     160 
I  am  asham'd  that  women  are  so  simple 
To  offer  war,  where  they  should  kneel  for 

peace, 
Or  seek  for  rule,  supremacy  and  sway, 
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When  they  are  bound  to  serve,  love,  and  obey. 
Why  are  our  bodies  soft  and  weak  and  smooth. 
Unapt  to  toil  and  trouble  in  the  world, 
But  that  our  soft  conditions  and  our  hearts 
Should  well  agree  with  our  external  parts? 
Come,  come,  you  froward  and  imable  worms ! 
My  mind  hath  been  as  big  as  one  of  yours,  i7o 
My  heart  as  great,  my  reason,  haply,  more. 
To   bandy  word    for  word   and   frown  for 

frown; 
But  now  I  see  our  lances  are  but  straws. 
Our  strength  as  weak,  our  weakness  past  com- 
pare,— 
That  seeming  to  be  most  which  we  indeed 

least  are. 
Then  vail  your  stomachs,  for  it  is  no  boot. 
And  place  your  hands  below  your  husband's 

foot: 
In  token  of  which  duty,  if  he  please, 
My  hand  is  ready,  may  it  do  him  ease. 
Pet.  Why,  there 's  a  wench !    Come  on,  and 
kiss  me,  Eiite.  iso 

Ltui.  Well,  go  thy  ways,  old  lad ;  for  thou 

shalt  ha 't 
Vifu  T  is  a  good  hearing  when  children  are 

toward. 
Luc.  But  a  harsh  hearing  when  women  are 

froward. 
Pet.  Come,  Kate,  we  '11  to  bed. — 
We  three  are  married^  but  you  two  are  sped. 
[To  Lucentio.]  'T  was  I  wpn  the  wager,  though 

you  hit  the  white;* 
And,  being  a  winner,  God  give  you  good- 
night !  [Exeunt  Petruchvo  and  Katharina, 
Hot.  Now,  go  thy  ways ;  thou  hast  tam'd  a 

curst  shrow. 
Imc.  T  is  a  wonder,  by  your  leave,  she  will 
be  tam'd  so.  [Exeunt. 

1  Hit  the  white,  referring  to  the  name  Bianca  (iM»£«X 
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NOTES  TO  THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 


NOTE  ON  TIME  OF  ACTION. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  acts  L  and  fi.  are  not 
intended  to  take  place  on  the  Mroe  day.  At  the  end  of 
act  i.  Tranlo,  Oremio,  and  Hortensio  go  out  to  spend 
the  a/temoon  in  carouses  to  their  mistresses'  health  (i.  2. 
276, 277).  In  act  ii.  Baptista  says  to  Petruchio  and  Tranio 
(U.  1.  112,118): 

We  will  go  walk  a  little  in  the  orchard. 

And  then  fa  ttiniitr. 

Aa  the  dinner  hour  was  about  eleven  o'clock,  or  at  any 
rate  not  later  than  noon,  this  apparently  could  not  have 
been  on  the  same  day  aa  that  on  which  act  L  is  supposed 
to  take  place.  On  the  other  hand,  Petruchio  saya  (i-  2. 
103): 

I  will  not  sleep.  Hortensio,  till  I  see  her  (Kathariaa) ; 

but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  aucceeded  in  seeing  Kath- 
arina  that  evening,  though  he  may  have  tried  to  do  so. 
In  U.  1. 115. 116k  Petruchio  says : 

my  business  asketh  haste. 
And  erery  day  I  cannot  come  to  woo ; 

which  may  mean  that  he  had  already  wasted  one  day. 
The  interval  between  acts  ii.  and  iiL  is  to  allow  of  Pe- 
truchio's  going  to  Venice  (ii.  1.  817) : 

To  boy  apparel  'gainst  the  wedding-day, 
or  rather  pretending  to  go;  for  it  is  doubtful  if  he  goes 
further  than  hia  own  country-house:  this  interval  would 
not  be  probably  more  than  two  days.  Act  iii.  sc.  1,  is 
on  the  eve  of  his  wedding-day:  act  iii.  sc.  2,  is  the  wed- 
ding-day (Sunday),  which  ends  with  act  iv.  sc.  1,  when 
Katharfna,  the  bride,  goes  supperless  to  bed.   Mr.  Daniel 


points  out  that  there  is  a  very  puzzling  slip,  on  the  pait 
of  the  author,  in  this  scene.    Petruchio  says  (iv.  1.  201): 

Last  night  skt  slept  not,  nor  to-night  she  shall  not. 

How  did  Petruchio  know  she  did  not  sleep  last  night, 
when  she  was  at  her  father's  house,  and  he  was  not  yet 
on  his  road  to  Padua?  However,  this  may  be  a  facetious 
reference  to  the  natural  anxiety  of  a  bride  that-is-to-be 
on  the  eve  of  her  wedding-day.  The  difflculties  as  to 
accurately  fixing  the  time  of  action,  in  this  play,  are  very 
many.  It.would  seem  that  all  the  events  from  act  iv.  sc.  8, 
to  the  end  of  the  play  take  place  on  one  day,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Baptfsta's  assurance  (L  1.  897, 896).  would  be 
the  Sunday  after  Katharina's  wedding.  The  chief  object 
in  noticing  some  of  these  inconsistencies  as  to  time,  is  to 
give  a  further  proof  of  the  carelessness  with  which  this 
play  was  put  together  by  Shakespeare. 

INDUCJTION.    Scene  1. 

L  Line  V.VU  phkbze  yoti.— Thia  word  (variously  spelt 
feamtfeaze,  feiUt  phette,  pheeze)  is  of  very  doubtful  ori- 
gin; and  its  meaning  is  somewhat  obscure.  Johnson 
says,  "To  phe€»e,  or  /ea»e,  is  to  separate  a  twist  into 
single  threada"  He  quotes  Sir  Thomas  Smith's  book  de 
Semume  Anglieo,  but  does  not  give  the  date  of  its  publi- 
cation. Bailey  gives  "  Peazing  (Sea  Term)  the  ravelling 
out  of  a  Cable,  or  any  great  Rope  at  the  Enda."  Johnson 
suggests  that  "I '11  pAee20  you  "may  be  equivalent  to  "111 
comb  your  head."  The  word  also  means  apparently  "  to 
whip  with  rods  "-^"Perhaps  connected  with  Fr.  fuMer, 
to  whip"  (Imp.  DictX   It  ii  ftlw  used  in  the  sense  of  "  to 
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INDUCTION,  8a  1.       NOTES  TO  THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW.       induction,  8c  u 


chastise,"  "  to  hnmble,"  according  to  Gifford,  cominoDly 
in  the  West  of  England.  Halliwell  quotes  MS.  Deron 
Glossary,  "To  phetue,  le.  to  pay  a  person  ofT  for  an  in- 
Jury."  In  Stanyhurst's  Translation  of  Virgil  (see  Nares. 
$ub  Pheeie)  it  appears  to  be  used  for  "  to  drive  away : " 

We  are  touzed,  and  from  lta\y /itajed. 

In  Spite  of  the  positive  assertions  as  to  its  meaning,  it  is 
evidently  one  of  those  words  which  came  to  be  used  in 
more  than  one  sense;  and  its  exact  history  has  been  lost 

8.  Line  d:  Ut  the  uforld  SLIDB.— A  proverbial  exprea- 
■ion.    Compare  Ralph  Roister  Doister,  iii.  3: 

Be  of  good  cheer,  man,  and  /*/  Mr  tuerld pass. 

— Dodslcy,  voL  HL  p.  104. 

The  exact  expression  occurs  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
Wit  without  Money,  v.  2:  « 

—Will  you  go  drink. 
And  M  the  world  slidt  t 

—Works,  vol.  L  p.  203. 

8.  Lines  9, 10:  Go  by,  Jeronimy:  go  to  thy  cold  bed,  and 
warm  thee.—Vt.  have  here  (substantially)  Go  by,  S.  Jer- 
onimy, as  if  Jeronimy  were  a  saint.  Mason  suggested 
that  the  S  was  the  beginning  of  tayg,  and  that  the  proper 
reading  is  Go  by,  eays  Jeronimy.  (This  is  very  unlikely, 
as  the  S,  in  that  case,  would  not  have  been  a  capital  S.) 
It  is  supposed  to  be  a  quotation  from  the  Spanish  Tra- 
gedy or  Second  Part  of  Jeronlmo,  by  Thomas  Kyd,  a  play 
which  was  very  popular  in  its  time.  Frequent  allusions, 
many  in  seeming  ridicule,  are  made  to  both  parts  of  that 
tragedy  by  the  dramatists  of  Shakespeare's  time.  The 
passage  supposed  to  be  ridiculed,  or  alluded  to  here,  is 
the  following  (Spanish  Tragedy,  act  iv.): 

HUrantma.    Justice.  O.  Justice  to  Hieroniroo. 
LortHMQ.    Back,  seesttliou  not  the  kinf  is  busy! 
Hi€roi%imo.    O,  is  he  so? 
KUtg.    Wboishe  that  interrupts  our  business? 
Hieroninto.    Not  I.    Hieronimo,  beware ;  e<>  **>-  e^  *>■ 

— Dodsley,  vol.  v.  pp.  108.  109. 

There  is  no  doubt  the  expression  Go  by  Hieronimo,  or 
Jeronimo,  became  almost  a  proverbial  expression:  it  is 
to  be  found  in  Ben  Jonson's  Every  Man  in  His  Humour, 
L  4  (Works,  voL  i.  p.  84) ;  in  the  Shomakers  Holiday,  or 
The  Gentle  Craft  (Dekker's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  18);  in  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher's  Captain,  iii.  6  (Works,  vol.  i.  p.  682): 
and  in  Taylor's  Works,  1680,  vol  L  p.  86  (according  to 
HalUwell).  The  Camb.  £dd.  suggest  that  the  S  in  text 
of  Ff.  "  may  have  been  derived  from  a  note  of  exclama- 
mation  in  the  MS.  written,  as  it  is  usually  printed,  like  a 
note  of  interrogation."  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  com- 
mentators here  have  not  fallen  into  an  error;  and  that 
the  real  meaning  may  not  be  Go— by  S.  Jeronimy— go  to 
thy  cold  bed^and  warm  thee— the  compromise  between 
the  proverbial  phrase  from  Hieronimo  and  the  oath  by 
St.  Jerome  or  St.  Hieronimus,  which  Sly  intends  to  take, 
being  intentional  It  may  be  noted  that  the  liermits  of 
St  Jerome  were  called  JeronymiUe,  so  that  the  snbsti- 
tation  of  Jeronimo  for  Jerome  or  Jerowy  is  not  such  a 
great  mistake.  Be  this  as  it  may  be,  it  is  ridieulous  to 
attempt,  with  some  commentators,  to  twist  goto  thy  eold 
bed,  and  warm  thee  into  a  contemptuous  allusion  to  a 
Une  in  the  Spanish  Tragedy  (act  ii.): 

What  outcries  pluck  me  from  my  naked  bed? 

— Doddey.  vol.  v.  p.  54. 
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The  same  expression,  as  in  our  text»  is  used  by  Edgar,, 
in  Lear,  iU.  4.  48: 

Hum  I  £9  tf  thy  cold  bed,  and  wat  m  thee. 

Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  necessity  for  explaining  it; 
the  contradiction  in  terms  being  founded  on  the  simple 
fact  that  a  bed  is  cold  till  one's  body  has  wanned  it 

4.  Lines  11,  12:  /  mutt  go  fetch  the  third-borouoh.— 
Ff.  and  Q.  read  Head-borough;  but  Sly's  answer,  unlesa 
he  is  meant  to  mistake  the  exact  word  used  by  the 
Hostess,  renders  the  conjecture  of  llieobald,  adopted  in 
our  text,  most  probable.  For  tharborough  (tliird-borough) 
see  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  i.  1.  185.  Ritsou  says  (see  hia 
note  in  Var.  Ed.  vol.  v.  p.  861)  that  "  In  a  book  intitled. 
The  Constable's  Guide,  Ac.  1771,  it  is  said  that '  there  are 
in  several  counties  of  this  realm  other  officei-s;  that  is,  by 
other  titles,  but  not  much  inferior  to  our  constables,  aa 
in  Warwickshire  a  third-borough.'"  Shakespeare  makes 
Sly  a  native  of  Warwickshire  (see  in  the  next  scene  of 
the  Induction,  lines  18-23). 

6.  Line  17:  Trash  Merriman.-Ft.  and  Q.  read  Braeh. 
Amongst  the  numerous  conjectures  may  be  mentioned i 
(1)  Leech  (Hanmer);  (2)  Bathe  (Johnson);  (3)  Breathe  (Mit- 
ford).  llie  reading  we  have  adopted.  Trash,  is  Dyce's  con- 
Jecture,  and  seems  to  be  the  most  probable  emendation. 
This  verb  has  apparently  more  tlian  one  meaning;  but 
that  it  had  the  sense  of  "to  check,  to  restrain,"  seems 
clear  from  a  passage  in  Hammond's  Works  (vol.  i.  p.  23> 
quoted  in  Richardson's  Dictionary:  "That  this  contra- 
riety always  interposes  some  oltjections  to  hinder  or  traeh 
you  from  doing  the  things  that  you  would,  t.^ .  soraetimea 
the  Spirit  trashes  yon  from  doing  the  thing  that  the  Spirit 
would  have  done."  Shakespeare  uses  this  verb,  undoubt- 
edly, in  Tempest,  i.  2.  80, 81: 

who  to  advance,  and  who 
To  trash  for  overtopping. 

The  sense  is  variously  interpreted  by  commentatora ;  but 
"  to  restrain  "  would  seem  to  suit  the  context  better  than 
"to  lop,"  which  is  usually  given.  Trashed  is  used  by 
Chaucer  in  the  Romaunt  of  the  Rose  (line  8281): 

She  haih  thee  trashed  without  wcne. 

—Minor  Poems,  vol.  i.  p.  97. 

Tyrwhitt  explains  it  in  his  glossary  as  "  betrayed."  For 
more  information  on  the  subject  of  this  word,  see  Nares, 
sub  voce.  As  to  the  objection,  made  by  Collier,  that  a 
hound  who  was  embossed,  ie.  "foaming  at  the  mouth,'* 
would  need  no  restraining,  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  ol)- 
jection  worthy  of  the  "  Old  Corrector: "  a  dog  of  spirit  is 
no  less  inclined  to  hunt  because  he  is  tired.  Brach  can 
make  no  sense,  however  the  passage  be  stopped;  because 
the  next  line  goes  on  to  tell  what  is  to  be  done  with 
Clowder;  And  couple  CUncder,  implying  that  some  direc- 
tion had  been  given  in  the  previous  line  as  to  Merriman. 
llie  copyist,  or  compositor,  probably  caught  the  word 
Brach  from  the  last  word  of  the  next  line  above  men- 
tioned. 

6.  Line  41:  Would  not  the  beggar  then/orget  himsel/t^ 
In  this  line  the  emphasis  must  be  on  hitnself,  not  on  for- 
get; the  meaning  being  "  Would  he  not  forget  hia  own 
idenUtyt" 
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7.  Line  64:  And  when  k«  tay§  he  is—,  tap  that  he  dremmt. 
—Many  explanations  have  been  given  of  this  line.  In  Ff. 
and  Q.  the  line  is  printed  thus : 

^Md  whfH  he  says  ht  is,  say  that  he  drenms. 

Some  commentatora  have  proposed  to  insert  various 
words  after  he  ie,  such  as  poor.  Sly;  while  others  would 
read:  when  he  eaye  what  he  it.  The  Lord  does  not  know 
who  or  what  81y  is;  and  it  is  most  natural  he  should 
pause  after  he  it,  leaving  the  name  to  be  supplied  by  the 
drunken  man  hereafter.  Grant  White  explains  the  sen- 
tence thus :  "  When  he  tayt  he  it  (lunatic),  tay  that  he 
dreamt;"  an  explanation  of  which,  I  confess,  I  cannot 
see  the  force.  Malone  points  out  another  passage,  where 
Shakespeare  has  a  similar  unfinished  sentence,  in  the 
Tempest,  ii.  2.  00,  91,  printed  thus  in  F.  1: 

Tri.  I  should  know  that  voycc : 
It  should  be, 
But  hee  is  dround. 

Here  a  break  is  evidently  intended  after  voyee,  though 
the  manner  of  printing  adopted  is  different  from  that 
used  in  the  passage  in  our  text. 

8.  Lines  77,  78: 

An'tpleate  your  honour,  pUiyert 
That  offer  tervice  to  your  lordthip. 
It  was  the  custom  for  strolling  companies  of  actors  to 
call  at  any  great  lord's  house  and  offer  their  tervieee. 
That  they  wore  not  overpaid,  is  shown  by  an  extract  from 
"The  fifth  Earl  of  Northumberland's  Household  Book, 
begun  in  the  year  1512  "  (quoted  by  Steevens).  "Item,  to 
be  payd  to  the  said  Richard  Oowge  and  Thomas  Percy 
for  rewards  to  players  for  playes  playd  in  Chrystinmas 
by  stranegers  in  my  house  after  xxd.  every  play  by  esti- 
macion  sorame  xxxiijs.  iiijd."  Perhaps  matters  had  im- 
proved in  Shakespeare's  time. 

9.  Line  88 :  /  think  7  teat  SoTO  that  your  honour  meant. 
—Soto  was  the  name  of  a  character  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  Women  Pleased ;  Soto  is  a  fanner's  son ;  but  as 
to  his  wooing  "the  gentlewoman,"  the  reference  must  be 
to  L  3  of  that  play  (Works,  voL  ii.  p.  181X  where,  in  his 
master's  clothes,  he  climbs  the  rope-ladder  to  Belvidere's 
window ;  but  he  never  gets  as  far  as  wooing  her.  The 
description  of  the  character,  given  by  the  Lord,  answers 
better  to  Candius  in  Lilly's  Mother  Bombie.  In  F.  1,  Q. 
the  name  Sincklo  is  prefixed  to  this  line;  he  seems  to  have 
been  an  actor.  The  name  occurs  again  in  F.  1,  in  IIL 
Henry  YL  iU.  1,  Enter  SlHKLO  and  Hum/rey;  again,  hn 
II.  Henry  lY.  Q.  has  in  iv.  4,  at  beginning  of  scene.  EiUer 
Sincklo  and  three  or /cure  qfteert.  The  name  SinkcUnt 
occurs  in  the  Induction  to  the  Malcontent  (Marston's 
Works,  VOL  ii.  p.  200). 

10.  Line  126 :  An  onion  will  do  u>eU  for  tuch  a  th(ft— 
There  is  a  tone  of  solemn  burlesque  about  this  which  may 
have  been  intended.  Shakespeare  has  two  or  three  refer- 
ences to  the  onion  in  connection  with  tears,  e.g.  in  All's 
Well,  V.  8.821: 

Mine  ejres  somU  mietts;  I  shall  weep  umo. 
It  may  be,  as  Johnson  suggests,  he  was  indicating  a  oou- 
mon  expedient  to  which  the  players  in  Interludes  had 
recourse,  when  they  wanted  to  shed  real  tears. 


INDUCTION.    Scene  2. 

11.  Sly  it  diteovered,  &c—lxk  Ff.,  Q.  the  stage-dtrection 
is  Bnier  aloft  the  Drunkard,  dee.  meaning,  of  course,  in 
the  balcony  or  upper  stage,  which  served  so  many  por^ 
poses  in  the  theatres  of  Shakespeare's  time.  Here  appa- 
rently Sly  and  hit  eotnpaniont  remained  throughout  the 
play,  which  was  enacted  on  the  lower  stage. 

18.  Line  19:  old  Sly't  ton  oif  Bvrton-hbath.— There  is 
some  difllculty  in  identifying  exactly  the  villages  here 
intended.  There  is  a  Bartonon-the- Heath  in  Warwick- 
shire (according  to  Malone),  and  a  "Burton  Dorset" 
(according  to  RitsonX  and  also  one  called  "Burton  Hast- 
ings." Probably  Burton-heath  is  identical  with  the  firU 
of  these  three. 

18.  Line  28:  the  fat  ale-wife  qf  WiNCOT.— T.  Warton 
says  in  a  note  (see  Var.  Ed.  vol.  v.  p.  875),  "  Wilneeotte  is 
a  village  in  Warwickshire,  .  .  .  near  Stratford.  The 
.house,  kept  by  our  genial  hostess,  still  remains,  but  is  at 
present  a  mill"  Rolfe  says  that  Wincot  was  more  prob- 
ably WUneeote  or  WUmecote,  "a  hamlet  about  three  miles 
to  the  north  of  Stratford  in  the  parish  of  Aston-Cantlow. 
Here  lived  Robert  Arden.  whose  youngest  daughter  was 
Shakespeare's  mother."  There  is  a  WUneeote,  almost  in 
the  extreme  north  of  Warwickshire,  between  Tamworth 
and  Atherstone. 

14.  Line  25 :  SHBIR  a/«.— The  explanation  given  in  the 
foot-note  is  probably  the  right  one.  Compare  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  Double  Marriage,  v.  1,  where  Castrucclo, 
having  been  offered  by  the  doctor  wine  and  water,  asks: 

Shall  I  have  no  sh<er  wine  then? 

—Works,  vol.  il.  p.  lao. 

Another  explanation,  suggested  in  Malone's  note,  is  that  it 
may  mean  "harvest-ale,"  or  ale  drunk  at  thearing;  a  term 
applied  in  Warwickshire,  as  in  the  north,  to  the  reaping, 
and  not  to  "sheep-shearing,**  which  is  always  called  in 
the  north  "clipping." 

U.  Line  80:  we'U  havb  thks  TO  a  eoiiM.- Compare 
Mids.  Night's  Dream,  lU.  L  174: 

To  hav€  m^y  iav«  t»  btd  aad  to  arise. 

The  similarity  of  expression  is  worth  noticing. 

16.  Line  76:  nor  ChrI8T<5phkb  Sly.—V.  2,  F.  8.  F.  4 
read  Chrittophero ;  but  the  reading  of  the  text,  which  is 
that  of  F.  1  and  Q.  is  to  our  thinking  preferable ;  the 
accent  must,  evidently,  be  placed  on  the  second  syllable, 
whichever  reading  we  adopt 

17.  Line  81:  Thete  fiftken  years.- In  scene  1,  lines 
122, 128  tiie  Lord  says: 

Who  for  this  srv€»  years  hath  esteemed  him 
No  better  than  a  poor  and  loathsome  besffur. 
It  is  not  worth  while  attempting  to  reconcQe  the  discrep- 
ancy; the  servants  might  have  wilfully  exaggerated  the 
length  of  the  period  suggested  by  their  master. 

18.  Lines  89,  90: 

And  tay  you  vouid  pretent  h$r  at  the  LEXT. 
Beeattte  the  bnm^t  ttonejugt  and  no  seal'd  QVARTB. 
The  (huri-UH  or  Viett  t^  frank  pUdge  "held  aneientiy 
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ACT  I.  Seene  L 


once  a  yemr  within  a  partlcalar  hiUHlred.  manor,  or  lord- 
ship,  before  the  steward  of  the  leet"  Malone,  in  the  note 
above  quoted,  refers  to  Kitchen,  on  Courts,  4th  edn.  160S 
(p.  21):  "Also  if  tiplers  sell  bj  caps  and  dishes,  or  mea- 
sures tealed,  or  not  tealed,  is  inqnirable." 

19.  Line  95 :  John  Napt  o'  TH'  Orkin.— Ff.  and  Q.  read 
qf  Greece:  o'  th'  Oreen  is  Hanmer's  conjecture,  which  is 
most  probably  right. 

90.  Line  140:  a  eommon^.— This  ridiculous  blunder  of 
Sly's  of  eomnumty  =  "commodity"  for  comedy  is  taken 
from  the  Induction  of  the  old  play,  lines  68,  59: 

SaH.  Marrie  my  lord  you  tnaie  haue  a  Trasicall 
Or  a  comodititt  or  what  you  wUL 

The  speaker  being  Sander,  or  Saundert,  who  afterwards 
plays  the  "  Clown's"  part,  corresponding  to  Orumio's  in 
Shakespeare's  piece. 

91.  line  147.  —The  Induction  of  the  old  play  contains  147 
lines:  the  Induction  in  this  play  contains  285  lines. 
Shakespeare  is  credited,  even  by  the  Three-handed  theo-* 
rists,  with  the  "retouching"  of  this  Induction.  I  thought 
it  would  be  interesting  to  go  through  line  by  line,  and 
word  by  word,  the  old  Induction  with  the  new  one ;  and 
I  find  that,  in  the  285  lines  of  Shakespeare's  Induction, 
there  are  only  fourteen  sentences  which  are  practically 
the  same  as  those  of  the  old  Induction;  and  some  of 
these  sentences  consist  of  only  two  or  three  words.  Of 
abtdutely  identical  lines  in  the  two  Inductions  I  cannot 
find  one  instance;  while  of  characteristic  expressions 
common  to  the  two  Inductions  there  is  only  one,  viz. 
I'll  pheeze  you  (line  1). 

ACT  L    Scene  1. 

99.  Line  2:  Padua,  nuriery  o/ arte.— The  Unirerdty  of 
Padua  was,  in  Shakespeare's  time,  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar, and  resorted  to  by  students  and  learned  men  from  all 
parts  of  Europe.  It  was  founded  by  Frederick  Barba- 
rossa,  in  1228.  Knight  says  that  "once  (we  belieye  in 
Shakespeare's  age)  the  number  of  students  was  eighteen 
thousand."  Galileo, Petrarch,  and  Columbus  were  amongst 
the  celebrated  men  who  received  their  education  at 
Padua. 

98.  Line  14:  LUOBNTIO  hie  Mm.— Ff.  Q.  read  Vineentio, 
which  probably  was  copied  from  the  line  above  (18X  in 
which  Ff.  Q.  read  Vineentio 't  comet  instead  of  Vinceyitio, 
come.  The  reading  in  our  text  I  had  marked  in  the 
margin  before  seeing  Hanmer's  emendation,  which  is  the 
same;  and  Heath  made  the  same  alteration.  (See  A  Re- 
visal  of  Shakespeare's  Text,  1765,  p.  156.) 

91  Lines  18, 19: 

Virtue^  and  that  part  ofphHoeophy 
Will  I  APPLY,  that  treate  o/  happiness. 
Apply  and  ply  were  both  used  without  the  preposition 
to:  compare  The  Interlude  of  Nice  Wanton  (very  near 
the  end): 

O  ye  children,  let  your  time  be  well-cpent, 
^Pt^yo**^  iMrni'ig,  and  your  elders  obey. 

— Dodsley.  voL  iL  p.  183. 

9i.  Line  25:  Mi  perdonaU.—Vt  read  Me  pardonato; 
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Q.  Me  pardinato,  which  blunden  afford  another  instance 
of  the  ignorance  of  Italian  displayed  in  the  old  copies; 
the  correction  was  made  by  Steevena. 

98.  Line  32:  Or  so  devote  to  Aristotle's  ITHICS.-Ff.  Q. 
read  ehtekes.  Blackstone  first  suggested  ethics,  which 
seems  the  obvious  reading.  In  the  old  play,  in  line  2, 
Aristotle's  walkes  does  not  help  us,  because  walkes  is 
evidently  there  the  most  appropriate  word  in  the  mouth 
of  the  speaker,  who  is  welcoming  his  friend  to  Athens, 
the  birthplace  of  the  Peripatetic  sect  Aristotle's  dis. 
tinguishing  quality  is  his  treatment  of  ethies,  not  the 
checks  or  reproofs  that  he  administers  to  vice,  or  to 
Ovid's  favourite  subject,  Love.  Below  (lines  81-<87)  we 
have  logic,  rtketorie,  music,  poesy,  and  metaphysics  all 
mentioned;  therefore,  ethics  is  certainly  the  word  we 
might  expect.  Compare  Ben  Jonson's  Silent  Woman, 
iv.  2:  "  but  in  these  (cases)  they  are  best,  and  Aristotle's 
ethicH  "  (Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  448).  But  in  Justice  to  those 
who  may  prefer  the  reading  of  Ff.  Q.,  we  may  point  out 
that  Shakespeare  usee  cheeks  frequently  in  the  sense  of 
"rebukes,"  "reproofs." 

97.  line  84:  Balk  logic.— So  Ff.  Q.  Talk  logic  is  Rowe's 
very  weak  and  unnecessary  emendation,  adopted  by 
some  editors.  The  occurrence  of  talk  at  the  end  of  the 
next  line  should  have  forbidden  such  a  conjecture.  Balk 
is  used  by  Spenser  in  one  passage  at  least,  where  it  ap- 
parently means  "  to  dispute,"  or  "  to  argue :" 

But  to  occasion  him  to  further  taike, 
To  feed  her  hiunor  with  bis  pleasing  style. 
Her  list  in  stryfull  termes  with  him  to  balke. 
And  thus  replyde.  —Fairy  Queen,  b.  iiL  c  •,  St.  17. 

Britomart  is  the  her  referred  to,  and  she  evidently  pro- 
ceeds to  question  the  virtues  of  Artegall  in  order  that 
the  Red-Cross  Knight,  who  has  been  praising  him,  may 
be  drawn  into  an  argument  The  expression,  in  our  text, 
may  be  paraphrased  by  the  more  modem  one,  chop  logic. 

98.  line  48 :  Oentlemcn,  prat  impdrtune  me  no  Jar- 
ther.^Tt.  and  Q.  read : 

Gentlemen,  importune  me  no  farther. 
We  have  ventured  to  insert  pray  as  the  line  is  very  in- 
harmonious without  some  syllable  there.    Theobald  in- 
serted fro(A. 

99.  Line  52 :  Katharina.  —This  is  the  form  of  the  name 
generally  given  by  editors.  F.  1  has  Katerina  in  the 
stage-direction  for  her  first  entrance,  and  Katherina  in 
the  text  In  it  1. 62,  F.  1  has  Katerine,  while  the  form 
Katherine  is  used  several  times  in  the  same  scene,  as  well 
as  the  abbreviation  Kate,  llie  Italian  name  is  Caterina; 
so  that  of  the  two,  the  first  form  adopted  by  F.  1  comes 
nearest  the  correct  spelling. 

90.  line  58:  To  make  a  stale  qf  me  amongst  these 
MATES.— The  explanation  of  stale  given  in  our  foot-note, 
however  coarse  it  may  seem,  is  undoubtedly  the  right 
one.  "  Laughing-stock,"  ' ' dupe,*'  and  other  more  elegant 
synonyms,  do  not  explain  the  meaning  of  the  word. 
Katharina  was  not  a  woman  to  be  overdelicate  in  her 
language.  There  is  also,  most  probably,  an  allusion  to 
the  stale-mate  at  chess. 
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ACT  I.  Scene  I. 


n.  Line  64:  To  comb  your  noddU  with  a  thru-Ugg'd 
«tooZ.— llils  expression  is  very  interesting,  m  it  testifies 
to  the  antiquity  of  the  common  phrase,  used  nowadays 
with  regard  to  a  wife  of  strong  character,  "  She  11  comb 
his  hair  for  him."  Halliwell,  in  his  Folio  edition  of 
Shakespeare,  quotes  itom  Skelton's  Merle  Tales  "Hys 
wife  woolde  divers  tymes  in  the  weekXrtm6e  his  head  with 
a  Hf.  footed  HooU." 

tt.  line  79 :  Put  Jlnger  in  the  eye,  an  ehe  knew  why.— 
Probably  a  quotation,  more  or  less  accurate,  from  some 
well-known  song.    Compare  Comedy  of  Errors,  IL  2.  206, 

206: 

Come,  come,  no  longer  will  I  be  a  fool. 

To  /nrf  thtjtngtr  in  the  iyt  and  weep. 
In  Heywood's  First  Part  of  King  Edward  the  Fourth  we 

find: 

Seem  you  but  sorry  for  what  you  haue  done. 
And  straight  shele/M/  tktfingtr  in  the  tye. 

—Works,  Tol.  I  p.  5. 

88.  Line  108:  Our  low  ie  not  so  great— So  F.S,  F.  4: 
F.  1,  F.  2  read  Their,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  make  any 
sense.  Malone  suggested  Your;  but  certainly  the  con- 
text seems  to  require  Our  The  attempts  to  explain  Their, 
as  referring  to  the  love  or  good-will  of  Bianca  and  her 
father  towards  Petruchio  and  Oremio,  or  to  the  love 
between  Katharina  and  her  father,  are  not  particularly 
happy. 

8ft.  Lines  108-110:  but  we  may  blow  our  nails  together, 
and  fatt  it  /airly  out— if 0  commentator  seems  to  have 
thought  this  passage  required  explanation:  but  I  confess 
it  seems  to  roe  rather  a  difficult  one.  Oremio  means  to 
say,  I  suppose,  that  his  and  Hortensio's  love  is  not  so 
great  but  they  may  together  blow  their  ^lails  (as  people 
do  when  cold)  and  fast  it  out,  i.e.  expel  their  love  by 
fasting.  He  recognizes  the  fact  that  they  are  both  prac- 
tically rejected,  and  may  consider  themselves  both  "out 
in  the  cold."  In  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  v.  2.  923  (In  the 
song)  we  have : 

And  Dick  the  shepherd  dtfin-s  Mis  naii. 

.  88.  Line  110 :  our  cake 's  dough  on  both  sides. —Compaxe 
Ben  Jonson's  The  Case  is  Altered  (v.  4) : 

Steward,  yaur  cakt  is  dottgh,  as  well  as  mine. 

—Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  419. 
The  meaning  is,  we  have  both  failed.    In  Bohn's  Hand- 
book of  Proverbs  is  given  a  Scotch  proverb  which  is  evi- 
dently the  same:  Your  meal 's  a'  deagh. 

86.  Lines  118, 114:  /  will  WISH  him  TO  her  father,  %.e. 
*'  I  will  recommend  him."    Compare  i.  2.  60  of  this  play: 

And  wish  thee  /*  a  shrewd  ill-farour'd  wife. 
And  again,  L  2.  64 : 

And  1 11  not  ivish  thee  /*  her. 

87.  Line  W:  at  the  high  cross— ie.  "in  the  market 
place. "  In  the  principal  streets  of  some  of  our  old  towns 
there  were  two  Crosses,  the  High  Cross  and  the  Low 
Cross.    (See  note  in  Bolfe's  edition  of  this  play,  p.  185.) 

88.  Line  144:  Happy  man  be  his  dofe/— This  was  a 
common  proverb.    Compare  Damon  and  Pithias : 

So  I  mean  in  the  court  to  lose  no  time  : 
Wherein,  happy  man  bt  his  dole,  I  trust  that  I 
Shall  not  speed  worst,  and  that  very  quickly. 

— Dodsley,  roL  ir.  p.  az. 


See  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  lii.  4. 68;  and  Winter's  Tale, 
L  2. 168.  DoU  here  means  "  lot,"  or  "share,"  meted  out 
by  Fortune. 

88.  Line  145:  He  that  runs  fastest  gets  the  ring.— "Sot, 
as  Douce  explains  it,  "  an  allusion  to  the  sport  of  running 
at  the  ring,"  but  to  the  custom  of  giving  a  ring  as  one  of 
the  prizes  formerly  given  in  wrestling  or  running  matches. 

40.  Line  167:  Redime  te  eaptum  quam  queas  minimo.— 
This  Latin  sentence  is  from  Lilly's  Latin  Grammar.  Lilly 
was  trying  to  quote  a  passage  from  Terence,  which  runs 
as  follows: 

Quid  agast  nisi  ut  te  redimas  eaptum  qitam  queas 
Minima.  — Eunuchus,  L  t.  99,  30. 

il.  Line  170:  you  loo^d  so  longlt  on  the  maid.—Longly 
does  not  mean  "longingly,"  "fondly,"  as  Schmidt  (fol- 
lowing Steevens)  explains  it,  but  "  for  a  long  time. "  See 
Cotgrave,  who  explains  "  Lon^ru^mtftif.  Lomglt,  .  .  . 
longtime,    .    .    .    a  great  while." 

48.  Line  212:  take  my  OOLOUB'D  hat  and  doak.—dsixke 
explains  the  use  of  colouit'd  here  by  saying  that,  "In 
Shakespeare's  time  the  servants  wore  soberer  tinted 
clothes  than  their  masters,  who  flaunted  about  in  gar- 
ments of  bright  and  varied  hues  that  mi;tht  well,  by  con- 
trast, be  emphatically  call'd  eoUmi'd. "  But  was  not  blue 
the  colour  usually  worn  by  servants  in  Shakespeare's 
time?  The  allusions  to  this  are  so  frequent  in  the  writers 
of  that  period,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  refer 
to  them  generally.  (See  Nares,  sub  voce.)  Coloured  may 
here  mean  "of  various  colours,"  in  contradistinction  to 
the  uniform  colour  of  the  servants'  livery. 

48.  Line  216:  In  brief,  sir,  sUh  it  thus  your  pleasure 
is,— I  have  ventured  to  supply  the  word  thus,  which 
might  easily  have  been  omitted  by  the  copyist.  The 
Camb.  Edd.  give  an  anonymous  emendation:  sith  it  is 
your  pleasure  THUS;  but  mine  was  made  independently. 
There  are  many  defective  lines  in  this  play,  which  can 
easily  be  set  right  by  a  very  slight  alteration.  This 
speech  of  Tranio's  is  one  of  those  passages  which  the 
supporters  of  the  triple  authorship  of  this  play  say  is 
decidedly  not  Shakespeare's.  I  cannot  see  myself  that  it 
is  any  more  irreconcilable  with  his  usual  style  than  much 
of  his  other  early  work. 

41  Lines  244-249.— This  rhymed  speech  of  Tranio's  is 
certainly  unlike  any  of  Shake8i)eare's  known  writing;  but 
in  Comedy  of  Errors,  ill  1,  may  be  found  some  rhymed 
lines  very  nearly.  If  not  quite,  as  halting  in  rhythm.  The 
whole  speech  is  printed  in  Ff.  and  Q.  as  prose. 

45.  Line  249:  your  master  Lueentio.—F.  I,  yotL  The 
correction  was  made  in  F.  2. 

46.  Lines  250-268.— We  have  followed  Ff.  in  printing 
these  lines  as  verse;  but  it  Is  very  doubtful  if  they  were 
intended  for  such ;  one  cannot  imagine  Shakespeare  de- 
liberately passing  off  such  limping  doggerel  as  verse,  even 
in  his  most  careless  moments.  Perhaps  the  text  is  cor- 
rupt here,  or,  at  any  rate,  very  much  confused.  The  fact 
that  this  speech  is  printed  as  verse  in  Ff.  and  the  former 
one  of  Tranio's  (lines  244-249)  as  prose,  seems  to  point  to 
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ACT  I.  Scene  l 


the  fact  that  the  Ma  before  the  copyist  was  in  a  Tery  fanlty 
«ondition,  and  had  never  been  revised  by  the  author. 

47.  [The  presenters  above  speak.— 11ii9  stage  direction 
Is  from  Ft  Q. :  it  means  those  in  the  upper  stage;  vix.  Sly 
and  hla  companions. 

iB.  Lines  258,  259:  *Tu  a  very  excellent  piece  qf  teork, 
madam  lady:  ufould  't  loere  done!—SS[y  seems  here  to  an- 
ticipate the  unspoken  criticism  of  some  of  the  frequenters 
of  the  stalls  when  one  of  Shakespeare's  plays  is  being  repre- 
sented. There  is  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  amount 
of  intellectual  capacity  appealed  to  in  either  case. 

ACT  I.    Scene  2. 

40.  Enter  Petruchio  —Shakespeare  may  have  taken 
the  name  from  Petrueio,  one  of  the  servants  of  "Scenoese" 
in  Gascoigne's  Supposes.  But  he  may  have  found  the  not 
uncommon  Italian  name  elsewhere.  It  should  be  spelled 
Petnteeio  if  It  is  meant  to  be  pronounced  as  Petruchio, 
according  to  English  pronunciation,  the  eh  having  the 
same  sound  as  in  "church."  In  Italian,  of  course,  the 
■oft  would  be  pronounced  hard,  like  ir.  The  termination 
uccio  has  certainly  no  complimentary  sense  according  to 
Torriano,  who,  in  his  Introduction  unto  the  Italian  Tongue 
<1687).  appended  to  the  1688  edition  of  Florio,  says  that, 
"  Nouns  ending  in  uedo  or  utzo,  declare  the  Uiing  to  be 
of  the  least,  and  absolutely  despicable  and  contemptible;" 
and  "  lioat  of  the  nick  names  are  made  to  run  upon  this 
termination,  as  by  way  of  detraction,  as  Miuicuccio  from 
Bominico,  a  man's  name  so  call'd."  But  we  find  the  ter- 
mination used  in  Basile's  well-known  Pentamerone  (a 
•collection  of  fairy  stories)  without  any  apparently  depre- 
-ciatory  meaning. 

60.  Line  5:  KVOCK,— knock,  I  say.— This  is  Lettsom's 
emendation.    Ff.  and  Q.  read,  knode,  I  toy. 

n.  Lines  28,  29:  Hit  no  matter,  eir,  what  he  'LSGBS  in 
Lattn.— Grumio,  who  is  supposed  to  be  an  Italian,  mis- 
takes his  own  language  for  Latin.  Accordingly  the  in- 
genious Tyrwhitt  suggests  that  we  should  read,  **no  mat- 
ter tphat  BB  LBQES  m  Latin,  .  .  .  'T  Is  no  matter  what  is 
iaw,  if  this  be  not  a  lawful  cause,"  &c.  Surely  It  was 
more  probable  that  Qmmio,  who  was  the  Clown  or  low- 
comedy  character  of  the  play,  should  be  supposed  to  mis- 
take Italian  for  Latin,  considering  that  he  speaks  Eng- 
lish, and  is  thoroughly  English  in  character,  than  that 
such  a  piece  of  Latinity,  apropos  of  nothing  at  all,  should 
be  placed  In  his  mouth.  We  might  Just  as  well  expect 
Biondello  to  give  the  list  of  the  diseases  of  Petruchlo's 
horse  in  Italian  (iil.  2),  as  to  find  Orumio  remembering, 
when  a  Joke  was  in  question,  to  what  nationality  he  be- 
longed. 

6S.  Line  88:  (100  and  thirty,— a  pip  out— The  spots  on 
the  cards  are  sometimes  called  pipe;  the  allusion  is  to 
the  old  game  of  "  Bone-ace,  or  one  and  thirty."  Com- 
pare Massinger's  Fatal  Dowry,  ii  2:  "  You  think,  because 
yon  served  my  lady's  mother,  are  thirty-two  years  old, 
which  is  a  pip  out,  you  know—"  (Works,  p.  862).  Bone- 
ace  is  thus  described  in  Cotton's  Compleat  Gamester 
<1674):  "The  least  (t.e.  the  one  who  cuts  lowest]  deals. 
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He  deals  out  two  to  the  first  hand,  and  turns  up  the  third, 
and  so  goes  on  to  the  next,  to  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  Ac 
He  that  hath  the  biggest  Card  carries  the  Bone,  that  is 
one  half  of  the  Stake,  the  other  (half)  remaining  for  the 
Game ;  now  if  there  be  three  Kings,  three  Queens,  three 
Tens,  Ac,  tum'd  up,  the  eldest  hand  wins  it.  Here  note 
that  the  Ace  of  Diamonds  is  Bone-ace,  and  wins  all  other 
Cards  whatever :  thus  much  for  the  Bone;  afterwards  the 
nearest  to  one  and  thirty  wins  the  Game,  and  he  that 
turns  up  or  draws  to  one  and  thirty  wins  it  immediately  " 
(pp.  129,  180). 

63.  Line  GO:  Be  she  as  foul  as  was  Florentius'  love. 
—Alluding  to  the  story  in  Gower's  Confessio  Amantis, 
book  1. .  of  the  knight  Florent  or  Florentius,  who  plighted 
his  troth  to  maiTy  a  deformed  and  hideous  hag,  in  return 
for  her  telling  him  the  answer  to  a  riddle,  which  if  he 
could  not  solve  he  was  to  die.  On  this  story  Chaucer 
founded  his  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale ;  The  Marriage  of  Sir 
Gawaine,  an  old  balhid,  is  also  derived  from  the  same 
source.  Gower  was  probably  indebted  to  the  Gesta  Ro- 
manorum  for  the  source  of  his  story.  See  I'yrwhitt's 
Chaucer,  Introductoi7  Discourse,  voL  L  p.  181. 

64.  Lines  81,  82:  though  she  have  as  many  diseases  as 
two  and  fifty  AortM.— Malone  says  in  his  note:  "I  sus- 
pect this  passage  to  be  corrupt,  though  I  know  not  how 
to  rectify  \i.—The  Jifty  diseases  0/  a  horse  seem  to  have 
been  proverbial  So,  in  The  Yorkshire  Tragedy,  1608: '  O 
stumbling  Jade!  the  spavin  o'ertake  thee!  the;^ydiff- 
eases  stop  thee!"*  Perhaps  these  fifty  diseases  were  in 
Shakespeare's  mind  when  he  wrote  the  speech  of  Kon- 
dello's  (Ui.  2.  50-58).  I  think  the  passage,  as  it  stands  in 
our  text,  is  easily  explained:  no  animal,  not  even  a  fe- 
male hypochondriac,  is  subject  to  so  many  diooases  as  a 

j    horse;  and  any  one  who  has  as  many  diseases  as  two  and 
fifty  horses  would  have  quite  enough  to  suffer. 

66.  Line  112:  he'll  rail  in  his  ropb-tricks.— Hanmer 
absurdly  altered  rope-tricks  to  rhetorick.  Compare  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  ii.  4.  153,  154,  In  the  speech  of  the  Nurse: 
"  what  saucy  merchant  was  this,  that  was  so  full  of  his 
ropery)"  So  rope-ripe,  in  Chapman's  May  Day  (act  ill): 
"  Lord,  how  you  roule  in  your  rope-ripe  termes  "  (Works, 
vol.  IL  p.  868)— a  word  which  Howell,  in  his  Lexicon 
Tetraglotton  (1660)  explains  as  "  ripe  for  hanging."  Rope- 
tricks  seems  to  be  equivalent  here  to  abusive  language, 
though  its  proper  meaning  probably  is  "actions  de- 
serving the  rope  (hanging^" 

66.  Line  116:  she  shaU  have  no  more  eyes  to  see  withal 
than  a  eat— A  cat's  sight  certainly  is  not  bad,  especially 
in  the  dark;  but  their  habit  of  keeping  their  eyes  half- 
dosed,  in  the  day  time,  probably  led  to  their  being  called 
"blear-eyed,"  as  in  Wynkyn  de  Worde's  Castell  of  La- 
boure  0506):  "That  was  as  blereyed  as  a  cat."  There  is 
evidently  a  play  on  cat  and  Kate  in  Grumio's  speech. 

67.  Lines  121, 122: 

And  her  withholds  from  me,  and  other  more. 
Suitors  to  her  and  rivals  in  my  love. 
F.  1,  Q.  print: 

Atml  ktr  witM-hoUt/rsm  mt.    Otker  men 

SttHtrs,  Ac 
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F.  2,  F.  S,  F.  4: 

And  ktr  with-hoUU  kt/lrom  tnt.    Other  more 
Suitors,  &c. 

llie  arraogemeut  of  the  lines  in  oar  text  is  Theobald's, 
derived  by  him  from  Dr.  Thirlby.  [See  note  Var.  Ed. 
vol.  V.  p.  408.  Carob.  £dd.  attribute  the  arrangement  to 
Capell  (Thirlby  conj.).] 

68.  Line  126:  Therefore  THIS  ORDXR  hath  Baptitta 
TA'EN.— Compare  Othello,  v.  2.  72: 

Honest  lago  hatli  ia'en  order  for 't. 

The  meaning  is.  "has  taken  measures."  The  phrase 
occurs  frequently  in  Shakespeara 

69.  Line  184:  Well  seen  ia  mtmc.— Thisuseof  «Mna 
"versed,"  "practised."  is  older  than  Shakespeare's  time. 
Steevens  quotes  from  The  Longer  Thou  Livest  the  More 
Fool  Thou  Art.  4to  black  letter,  n.d.  (printed  in  1568  or 
1569): 

Sum  would  have  you  ittn  hi  stories. 

Sum  to  feates  of  arms  will  you  allure,  &c. 

Sum  will  move  you  to  read  Scripture. 

Marry,  I  would  have  you  stette  in  cardes  and  dise. 

It  is  also  used  by  Spenser  {e.g.  Fairy  Queen,  b.  iv.  c.  2,  st. 
36),  and  by  Chapman  (19th  Iliad). 

60.  Line  141:  Maeter,  matter,  LOOK  ABOUT  YOC— This 
was  a  proverbial  expression;  it  fotms  the  title  of  a  most  ex- 
cellent old  comedy  (Dodsley,  vol.  vii.),  the  author  of  which 
is  unknown;  it  is  one  with  which  it  is  much  more  likely 
Shakespeare  had  something  to  do  than  with  Fair  Em,  and 
other  plays  that  have  been  attributed  to  him. 

61.  Line  140:  Hark  you;  I'll  have  them  very  /airly 
bound.— Vi.  and  Q,  read  Hark  you.  Sir:  we  have  omitted 
the  Sir,  which  spoils  the  metre. 

01.  Line  161:  Take  your  PAPERS  too.— Ff.  and  Q.  read 
paper.  Pope  changed  the  word  to  the  plural  number  on 
account  of  the  them.  The  question  is,  what  were  tlie 
papers  that  Lucentio  would  have?  I  do  not  see  how 
paper  could  refer  to  the  note  (line  146);  as  there  was  uo 
need  to  perfume  that,  for  Bianca  would  never  see  it. 
Papers\%  used  twice  iu  Two  Gent  of  Veruna(i.  2.  100  and 
183)  for  pieces  of  a  torn  letter:  so  here  it  might  be  used 
for  the  pieces  of  paper  on  which  Bianca  was  to  write  her 
exercises,  or  translations,  if  she  had  any  to  make.  I  can- 
not find  any  instance  of  papers  being  used  to  mean 
pamphlets,  or  detaclied  sheets  of  printed  matter:  the 
word  is  constantly  used  for  written  documents  of  all 
kinds: 

68.  Line  179:  't  is  funo  no  time  to  TENT  our  love.—Thett 
would  seem  to  be  some  suspicion  of  affectation,  or 
"cockneyism,"  attaching  to  this  expression.  Compare 
Twelfth  Night  (iv.  1.  10-18): 

Sed.  I  prithee,  veui  thy  folly  somewhere  else : 
Thou  know'st  not  me. 

Cio.  Fent  my  folly  I  he  has  heard  that  word  of  some  i;rcat  man  and 
now  applies  it  to  a  fool,  yent  my  folly!  I  am  afraid  this  great  lubber, 
the  world,  will  prove  a  cockney.  I  prithee  now,  ungird  thy  strange* 
ness  and  tell  me  what  I  shall  vent  to  ny  lady:  shall  I  vtnt  to  her  that 
thou  art  coming. 

M.  Line  209:  That  gives  not  hdf/  so  great  a  blotc  to 
VOL.  II. 


TH'  EAR.— Ff.  and  Q.  read  to  hear:  the  emendation  is 
Hanmer's.    Compare  King  John,  it  1.  468-465 : 

He  ^wei  the  bastinado  with  his  toni^ue : 
Our  ears  are  cudgetrd;  uot  a  word  of  his 
But  buffets  better  than  a  fist  of  France. 

66.  Line  211 :  Tush,  tush  I  FEAR  boys  with  BUOS.— Tlte 
use  of  fear  as  a  transitive  verb,  and  of  bugs  for  bugbears. 
Is  well  illustrated  by  the  following  line  from  III.  Henry 
VI.  V.  2.2: 

For  Warwick  was  a  bug  iYMl/ear'd  us  all. 

66.  Line  260:  whmn  you  HEARKEN  FOR— 1.«."  whom  you 
wait  for,  or  seek."    Compare  I.  Heni^  IV.  v.  4.  52: 

That  ever  said  I  hearkened  for  your  death. 

67.  Line  276:  i«  may  CONTRIVE  this  afternoon.— Om- 
trive,  in  the  sense  of  "  to  pass  away,"  "  to  wear  out," 
seems  to  be  formed  from  eontrivi,  the  preterit  of  con- 
tero;  but  it  is,  as  the  Imp.  Diet,  remarks,  "a  very  irregu- 
lar formation."  Staunton  quotes  from  Terence,  Hecyra. 
V.  8. 17: 

anibulando  totum  hunc  contr.vi  diem. 

Cicero  uses  eontero  in  this  sense. 

68.  Line  282:  Petruchio,  I  shall  be  your  BEN  VENUTO.— 
This  is  a  very  awkward  line,  and  can  only  be  made  to 
scan  by  pronouncing  venuto  as  a  dissyllable  with  the  ac- 
cent on  the  final  to,  thus  v'nut6.  It  would  make  a  much 
better  couplet  If  Petruchio  could  end  this  line;  but  with 
ben  venuto  properly  pronounced  this  would  be  impos- 
sible. I  confess  I  do  not  see  whether  Hortensio  means 
to  say  to  Petruchio  "I  shall  be  your  welcome  (£.«.  secure 
your  welcome),"  or  "  I  shall  be  a  welcome  guest  (or  friend) 
to  you." 

Having  now  arrived  at  the  end  of  act  i. ,  let  us  see  bow 
far  Shakespeare  has  availed  himself  of  the  old  play.  The 
portion  of  The  Taming  of  a  Shrew,  which  represents  tlie 
first  act  of  our  piny,  consists  of  lines  1-129,  and  lines 
273-284,  the  latter  relating  to  the  plan  of  disguising  Hor- 
tensio as  the  music-master.  In  the  old  play  it  is  Valeria 
(  =  Tranio),  the  ser^'ant  of  Aureliu8(= Lucentio).  who  is 
so  disguised ;  and  there  is  no  pretended  schoolmaster,  so 
that  the  excellent  comic  situation  between  the  two  suitors 
of  Bianca  [act  iii.  sc.  1  (of  our  play)]  is  entirely  wanting 
But  Shakespeare's  dramatic  skill  it  shown  by  the  striking 
development  of  the  meagre  materials  of  the  old  pla) : 
first,  he  changes  the  dull  Aurelius  and  Valeria  into  the 
lively  Lucentio  and  Tranio ;  next  he  gets  rid  of  one  of  the 
daughters  as  being  unnecessary,  and  makes  a  character 
of  tlie  second,  Bianca,  instead  of  a  mere  dummy.  Ka- 
tharina,  wlien  first  introduced,  instead  of  being  allowed 
to  come  on  and  go  off  without  a  word,  is  made  to  show 
her  nature  by  what  she  says.  Qremio  and  Hortensio,  the 
rival  suitors  of  Bianca,  are  cleverly  contrasted  characters, 
substituted  for  the  one  dull  Polidor  in  the  old  piece,  who 
lias  no  rival.  Petruchio,  instead  of  being  introduced  as 
coming  to  Padua  for  the  purpose  of  wooing  Katharina,  is 
induced  to  do  so  l)y  Hortensio,  which  it  much  more  dra- 
matic; and  all  that  is  merely  spoken  of  In  the  old  pla} . 
such  as  Baptista's  resolve  not  to  let  Bianca  marry  till 
Katharina  is  disnesed  of,  is  shown  in  dialogue  or  in  ac- 
tion. It  it  in  the  elaborate  characterization,  and  in  the 
increased  dramatic  force  given  to  every  scene  and  situa- 
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tion,  that  Shakespeare's  hand  is  shown,  more  even  than 
in  the  language,  which  in  parts  certainly  bears  little 
trace  of  his  poetic  touch.  But  critics  malce  a  great  mis- 
take when  assigning  to  Shakespeare  any  doubtful  work 
on  the  strength  of  the  metre  or  the  language  alone :  these 
might  be  imitated;  but  in  comparison  with  all  his  pre- 
decessors, and  nearly  all  his  contemporaries,  Shakespeare 
was  so  far  superior  in  the  arts  of  construction  and  char- 
acterization—the two  most  essential  qualities  of  a  dra- 
matist—that where  these  qu&lities  are  wanting,  however 
beautiful  the  language,  however  like  Shakespeare's  the 
metre  may  be,  we  may  be  pretty  certain  his  hand  was 
little,  if  at  all,  employed. 

ACT  II.    Scene  1. 

69.  Line  8:  but /or  these  oCA«r  QOODS.— Nearly  all  edi- 
tors, even  such  purists  as  the  Camb.  Edd.,  adopt  Theo- 
bald's alteration  gawds;  but  I  cannot  see  the  necessity 
for  the  change.  Katharina  is  not  asking  Bianca  for  her 
jewels  or  her  ornaments,  or  her  money,  so  that  there  is 
no  particular  force  in  other  gawds:  it  seems  that  what 
Bianca  means  to  say  is,  "Give  me  my  liberty,  and  as  for 
these  other  ^ood«  (i.e.  possessionsX  my  jewels,  dress,  <tc., 
I  will  give  you  those  readily." 

70.  Line  26 :  thou  hildino  qf  a  devUith  <ptn7.— This 
word  is  used  in  various  senses,  according  as  it  is  applied 
to  a  man  or  woman.  Applied  to  men  it  generally  seems 
to  mean  a  coward,  e.g.  in  All's  Well,  iii  6.  4,  "  If  your 
lordship  find  him  not  a  hUding;*'  but  in  Rom.  and  JuL 
ilL  5. 109,  "Out  on  her,  hilding!"  it  is  used  in  the  same 
sense  as  here.  Though  Nares  suggests  it  is  a  corruption 
of  hireling = kindling,  a  diminutive  of  hind,  it  is  most 
probably  derived  from  A.  Sax.  hyld-an,  "to  crouch"  or 
"to  cower":  the  sense  being  first  a  coward,  then  "any 
base,  d^enerate  creature." 

71.  Line  81 :  Will  you  fwt  suffer  mef—¥t.  and  Q.  read 
What  will  you  not,  <&c.  The  omission  of  the  What  is 
Pope's  emendation. 

7S.  Lines  88,  34: 

1  mutt  dance  bare-foot  on  her  wedding  day, 
And,  for  your  love  to  her,  lead  apes  inheU. 
According  to  Grose  (quoted  in  Brand's  Popular  Antiqui- 
ties) it  was  a  popular  superstition  that  "if  in  a  family 
the  youngest  daughter  should  chance  to  be  married  before 
her  elder  sisters,  they  must  all  dance  at  her  wedding 
without  shoes;  this  will  counteract  their  ill-luck  and 
procure  them  husbands"  (Ed.  1877,  p.  398).  That  old 
maids,  or  any  woman  who  died  a  virgin,  would  have  to 
lead  apes  in  hell  was  a  common  saying,  to  which  we  find 
frequent  allusions  in  the  writers  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  Florio  explains  the  word  Mdm- 
mola  "an  old  wench,  or  a  stale  maid,  one  that  will  lead 
apes  in  heU."  Halliwell  quotes  from  Churchyarde's 
Chippes,  1578: 

Lest  Tir^ins  shoulde  som  surfet  take. 
When  they  lendapts  in  ktll. 

The  oVigin  of  this  proverbial  expression  is  very  doubtful; 
in  Much  AdaXU.  L  42,  48)  we  have  "  I  will  even  take  six- 
pence in  eames^f  the  bear-ward,  and  lead  his  apes  into    \ 
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hell,"  Malone  states  in  his  note  that  "To  lead  apes  was 
in  our  author's  time,  as  at  present,  one  of  the  employ- 
ments of  a  bear-ward,  who  often  carries  about  one  of 
those  animals  along  with  his  bear,"  without  giving  any 
authority  for  his  statement.  ^  Rolfe  says:  "  Old  bachelors 
were  supposed  to  be  doomed  to  be  bear-herds  in  the  same 
place."  Some  years  ago  I  tried  to  discover  the  source 
whence  the  belief  was  derived,  but  in  vain:  it  may  be 
that  one  of  the  old  woodcuts  of  hell,  such  as  that  in  the 
Nuremberg  Chronicle,  first  suggested  this  sarcasm  against 
women  who  prefer  the  state  of  celibacy  to  that  of  cover- 
ture; or  it  may  be  that  a  fact  mentioned  by  Douce,  "  that 
homicides  and  adulterers  were  in  ancient  times  com- 
pelled by  way  of  punishment  to  lead  an  ape  by  the  neck," 
may  have  inspired  some  disappointed  suitor  with  this  un- 
complimentary prophecy  as  to  the  future  of  old  maids. 

78.  Line  66 :  Cunning  in  muno  and  the  mathematics. 
—Surely  this  is  a  curious  combination,  in  spite  of  the  intri- 
cacies of  thorough-bass  and  counterpoint  It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  education  of  women  in  Shakespeare's  time 
was  not  unworthy  of  Girton.  Queen  Elizabeth,  doubtless, 
set  the  fashion  of  aiming  at  scientific  more  tlian  orna- 
mental accomplishments.  But  the  words  mathematie 
and  mathematics  seem  to  have  had  a  less  restricted  sense 
than  they  have  now.  In  Peel's  Ad  Mcecenatcm  Prologut, 
a  dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  prefixed  to 
his  Honour  of  the  Honourable  Order  of  the  Garter,  occurs 
the  following  passage : 

That  admirable  mathematie  skill. 
Familiar  with  the  stars  and  zodiac, 
To  whom  the  heaven  lies  open  as  her  book. 

—Works,  p.  58). 

In  Histrio-Mastix  (L  1.  24)  we  find:  "Nay,  faith,  this 
after-noone  weele  spend  in  hearinge  the  MathemcUickes 
read,"  where  mathematics  decidedly  has  a  wider  meaning 
than  it  has  with  us.  And  again,  in  the  speech  of  Chriso- 
gauus  (i.  1.  24.  25),  we  find : 

For  "t  is  an  Axiome  with  all  men  of  Art, 

MatftemiUicHm  abstrafuntem  ttfin  comittere  mendacium. 

And  (for  the  beauty  of  it,)  what  can  be 

UrR'd  (more  extractive)  then  the  face  of  heaven? 

The  mUtcries  that  Art  hath  found  therein. 

It  is  distin(i^isht  into  Regions; 

Those  Regions  fil'd  with  sundry  sorts  of  starres : 

They  (likewise)  christned  with  peculiar  names. 

To  see  a  dayly  use  wrought  out  of  them. 

With  demonstrations  so  infallible. 

The  pleasure  cannot  bee  but  ravishing. 

Here  astronomy  seems  to  have  been  included  in  mathe- 
matics. In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Rule  a  Wife  and 
have  a  Wife  (ii.  4)  is  a  passage  which  makes  it  appear 
that  mathematics  included  astrology : 

Is  she  a  learned  woman  in  the  mathfffiatics  f 

Can  she  tell  fortunes!  —Works,  vol.  i.  p.  351. 

74.  Line  70:  I  knew  him  well —Ff.  andQ.  read  I  know 
him  well,  from  which  it  would  seem  that  Baptista  did 

1  Since  writing  the  above  I  came  across  the  following  passage  ia 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Beggars  Bush.  iv.  4: 
Ntt.  Where '%  the  a/€f 

Pucz-  Pox  take  him. 

A  gouty  bear-ward  stole  him  t'  other  day. 

—Works,  vol.  U.  p.  ass- 
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not  know  of  Antonio's  death.  The  emendation  is  Dyce's, 
and  it  seems  completely  Justified  by  i.  2.  102,  where  Pe- 
truchio  says: 

And  he  it'.*.  Baptistn)  Attew  my  deceased  father  well. 
And  further  on  in  this  scene,  line  117 : 

You  (Baptista)  JkH€W  my  father  well. 

It  is  unlikely,  that  if  Baptista  knew  Antonio  so  well,  he 
could  have  been  ignorant  of  his  death. 

76.  Line  73:  Baceare.— This  was  a  proverbial  expres- 
sion; it  occurs  not  unfrequently  in  the  writers  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  seems  to  have  been  associated  with 
some  story  of  "Mortimer  and  his  sow."  See  John  Hey- 
wood's  Epigrams  quoted  by  Farmer  (Var.  Ed.  vol.  v.  p. 
•114);  also  the  following  passage  from  Balph  Roister 
Doister(L  2): 

Ah,  sir  I  Ba<Jkart,  quod  Mortimer  to  his  sow. 

— Dodiley.  voL  iiL  p.  65. 

76.  Lines  79-81 :  freely  give  unto  you  thi»  young  icholar 
(presenting  Lucentlo],  that  hath  been  long  studying  at 
Rheimt.  ~¥.  1,  F.  2,  Q.  read  Freely  give  vnto(omitting  you): 
P.  8,  F.  4,  Free  leave  give  unto.  In  making  myself  (}ine 
77)  the  nominative  we  follow  the  reading  of  Camb.  Edd. 
(Olover  conj.).    Compare  above  line  56: 

I  do  present  you  with  a  man  of  mitt*. 

The  University  of  Rheims  was  founded  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century  (probably  in  1540).  It  soon 
obtained  a  very  considerable  reputation.  (See  Notes  and 
Queries,  6th  Series,  x.  Xo.  236.  p.  7). 

77.  Line  103 :  Lueentio  is  your  name.  —  Malone  Justly 
observes:  "How  should  Baptista  know  this?"  It  may  be 
a  line  has  been  lost,  or  Tranio  may  be  supposed  to  com- 
municate his  name  to  Baptista,  while  Biondello  presents 
the  lute  and  books  which  he  has  brought  on. 

78.  Lines  105.  106 : 

A  mighty  man  of  Pisa;  by  report 

I  know  him  well. 
As  it  appears  from  act  v.  sc.  1  that  Baptista  did  not  know 
Vincentio  even  by  sight,  it  is  better  to  punctuate  the  pas- 
sage as  in  our  text,  than  to  preserve  the  stopping  of  Ff. 
Q.,  which  read: 

^  mighty  man  0/ Pisa  by  report, 
I  know  him  well. 

79.  Line  139 :  Well,  mayst  thou  woo,  and  happy  be  thy 
speed!— For  the  punctuation  of  this  passage  I  am  re- 
sponsible, the  ordinary  reading  being.  Well  mayst  thou 
woo,  Ac.  The  meaning  I  take  to  be.  "Well,  may  you 
have  the  courage  to  woo,  and  good  luck  attend  you ! " 
The  WeU  indicating  that  Baptista  has  his  doubU  whether 
Petnichio  will  not  give  Kate  up  as  a  bad  Job  before  he 
has  got  very  far  in  his  suit 

80.  Line  153:  "FRETS,  call  poti  these t"  quoth  she;  "I'll 
FUMEiritA  <A«Hi."— Compare  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 337-889:  "Call 
me  wiiat  instrument  you  will,  though  you  can  fret  me, 
yet  you  cannot  play  upon  me." 

81.  Line  159:  And  "TWAKOLIKG  JACK,"  with  twenty  such 
vile  terms.— T wangling,  in  North  Country  dialect,  means 
"small,"  "  weak ;"  it  also  means  "making  a  noise  on  an 


instrument  without  playing  any  regular  tune."  Sliake- 
speare  uses  the  word  only  in  one  other  passage,  in  Tlie 
Tempest,  iii.  2.  146,  147 : 

Som^imes  a  thousand  TW ANGLING  instrHments 
Wilt  hum  about  mine  ears. 

Addison  has  "  Twankling  of  a  brass  kettle"  (See  Richard- 
son's Diet  sub  voce).  Jack  is  used  as  a  term  of  contempt 
frequently,  r^.  I.  HetoryIV.iii.a99:  "theprinceisaJaciir, 
a  sneak-cup."  The  expression  jan^/tn^Jocic  meant,  says 
Douce,  "a  prating  fellow"  (Illustrations,  p.  204). 

82.  Lines  171-179.— These  lines  were  very  freely  adapted 
and  set  to  music  by  Sir  Henry  Bishop,  the  title  of  the 
song  being,  "Should  he  upbraid."  The  words  not  in 
Shakespeare  are  printed  in  italics. 

Should  he  upbraid,  1 11  evn  that  he  prevail, 

yind  sini;  as  sweetly  as  th*  Nightingale. 

Say  that  he  frowD,  1 11  say  "his  looks  / vieiv 

As  morning  roses  newly  tipt  with  dew." 

Say  he  be  mute.  I  '11  answer  with  a  smile. 

And  dance  and  play,  and  wrinkled  Care  beguile. 

—(See  Shakespeare's  Songs.  New  Shak.  Soc.  Series  viii. 
Miscellanies,  No.  3.  p.  53.) 

88.  Line  174:  As  morning  roses  newly  wash'd  with  dew. 
—Compare  Milton's  L' Allegro,  line  22 : 

And  fresh  blown  roses  wash'd  in  dew. 

Compare  also  the  Taming  of  a  Shrew,  in  the  scene  be- 
tween the  Duke  of  Cestus,  Ferando  and  Kate  (corre- 
sponding to  iv.  5  of  our  play) : 

As  glorious  as  the  morning  washt  with  dew.        —Line  1023. 

81  Lines  188-191.— The  pun  on  Kate  and  cate  is  mani- 
fest Shakespeare  only  uses  cates^a^sAntXw  in  the  plural 
number,  e.g.  I.  Henry  IV.  lit  1.  161-168: 

I  had  rather  lire 
With  cheese  and  garlic  in  a  windmill,  far. 
Than  feed  on  cates. 

I  suspect  there  is  some  allusion  in  Kate  of  Kate-hall 
which  has  escaped  the  researches  of  the  commentators. 

86.  Line  199:  A  joint-stool.— Com^Me  Lilly's  Mother 
Bombie.  iv.  2: 

Silena.  I  crie  you  mercy,  I  tooke  you  for  ajoynt  stoo/e. 

(Works,  VOL  iL  p.  121.)  In  Lear  (iii.  6.  54)  this  identical 
phrase  occurs. 

86.  Line  202 :  Xo  such  A  jade  cu  you,  if  me  you  mean.  — 
F.  1,  Q.  read  : 

Xo  such  fade  as ycu,  t/meyou  mean. 
F.  2,F.3,  F.4: 

No  such  Jade,  SIR,  as  you,  if  me  you  mean. 

Singer  would  alter  jade  to  load.  The  reading  in  our  text 
was  adopted  independently  of  Walker's  conjecture  given 
by  Dyce.  There  is  no  doubt,  from  the  many  passages 
quoted  by  Dyce,  that  jatfe  was  frequently  applied  to  men 
as  well  as  to  women.  Cotgrave  translates  Galier ' '  A  Jade, 
a  dull  horse."  He  also  gives  jade  as  the  meaning  of  Godal, 
Rosse,  all  these  being  masculine  nouna  The  meaning  of 
Katharina's  elegant  rejoinder  is,  "Women  are  made  to 
bear  no  such  v^jade  (worthless  horse)  as  you.  if  you  mean 
to  include  me  among  women." 

87.  Line  222:  So  may  you  lose  your  an««. —The  same 
pun  on  arm*  and  coat  of  arms  occurs  in  Lilly's  Mother 
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Bombie,  L  8:  "wee  {i.e.  we  fathers)  must  wcarie  our 
leggeB  to  purchase  our  children  annes,"  meaning  we 
must  work  to  make  them  gentlemen  (Works,  vol  ii.  p. 
86).  A  similar  punning  allusion  is  made  in  Hamlet  (v. 
i  86,87): 

See.  Clo.  Was  he  a  gentleman  t 

First  Cto.  A'  was  the- first  that  ever  bore  arms. 

88.  Line  225:  A  herald,  KaUf  0,  put  me  in  thy  book$!— 
Compare  Much  Ado,  L  1.  78,  7»:  "I  sec,  lady,  the  gentle- 
man is  not  wi  your  books."  Petruchio  plays  upon  the 
doable  sense  of  the  phrase,  "  Take  me  into  thy  favour," 
9  still  talk  of  any  one  as  being  in  our  books,  or  in  our 
books,  and  "put  me  in  your  herald's  register." 

Line  282.— Even  those  who  hold  this  play  as  nothing 
better  than  an  "outrageous  farce"  must  confess  that 
Shakespeare,  or  the  mysterious  "  third  party  "—that  veri- 
table Mrs.  Harris  of  commentators  — has  succeeded  in 
creating,  out  of  the  wretchedly  dull  and  scanty  materials 
afforded  by  the  old  play  in  this  scene,  as  bright  and 
lively  an  exhibition  of  repartee  as  can  well  be  imagined. 
Note,  especially,  the  air  of  ironical  banter,  elevated  by  the 
infusion  of  a  poetical  tone,  which  marks  Petruchio 's  com- 
plimentary speeches  to  Katharina.  Shakespeare  being  a 
dramatist,  not  a  mere  writer  of  dull  duologues,  gives 
time  for  Petruchio's  strength  of  character  and  impertur- 
bable good  humour  to  win  over  Katharina's  half-soured 
and  self-willed  nature.  The  old  writer  simply  puts  to- 
gether a  few  ill-digested  sentences  and  makes  Katharina's 
change  of  feeling  towards  Petruchio  merely  arise  from  a 
vulgar  desire  to  be  married  at  any  cost,  as  she  has  "livde 
BO  long  a  maid."  Shakespeare's  Katharina  will  not  show 
she  is  already  half-conquered;  but  it  is  quite  clear  that 
Petruchio  has  won  the  first  battle.  ^ 

90.  Line  303:  then^  good  night  our  part!  -Collier,  very 
unnecessarily,  would  read  pact  instead  of  part.  The 
meaning  of  Tranio  is  **good  night  our  part  of  the  bargain ! 
if  Petruchio  is  no  nearer  marrying  her  than  he  seems 
now,  our  chance  of  winning  Bianca  is  gone." 

91.  Line  313 :  'tis  a  world  to  »<;«.— This  is  an  expression 
often  found  in  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
meaning  is,  "It  is  a  wonderful  tight \"  e.g.  in  the  Inter- 
lude of  the  Disobedient  Child  (about  1560): 

Sirs,  by  my  troth  IT  IS  A  WORLD  TO  SEE. 

— Dodsley.  vol.  ii.  p.  291. 

98.  Lines  325,  326: 

We  will  have  rings,  and  things,  and  fine  array; 

And  kiss  ine,  Kate,  we  will  be  married  o'  Sunday. 

Collier  gives  the  following  verse  of  a  ballad  "from  the 

recitation  of  an  old  lady,  who  heard  it  from  her  mother 

(then  fortyX  at  least  sixty  years  ago." 

To  clturch  away ! 

We  will  have  rings 
And  fine  array. 

With  other  things. 
Af^ainst  the  day. 
For  I  'm  to  be  married  o'  Sunday. 

This  carries  us  back  a  hundred  years  or  so,  which  is  some- 
thing; though  not  quite  satisfactory.  In  Balph  Bolster 
Doitter  (v.  6)  the  Fourth  Song  has  the  refrain : 

I  inun  Ar  married  a  Sunday: 
I  luun  bt  married  a  Sunday; 
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Wliosoever  shall  come  that  way, 
1  imin  be  utarritd  a  Sunday. 

—Dodsley.  vol.  iiL  p.  159. 

Probably  weddings  took  place  in  Shakespeare's  time,  at 
least  among  the  country  people,  most  frequently  on  Sun- 
days. There  was  a  ridiculous  song  (very  popular  some 
twenty  years  agoX  the  refrain  of  which  was:  "I'll  be 
married  next  Wed-nes-dee,"  which  had  about  as  much 
sense  in  it  as  the  song  in  Balph  Bolster  Doister. 

98.  Line  351 :  My  hangings  all  0/  Ttrian  TAPESTRY.— 
Tapestry  appears  to  have  been  made  of  various  materials, 
and  not  confined  to  the  limited  sense  which  it  has  now. 
Hakluyt  speaks  of  a  "tapistrie  of  feathers  of  divers 
colours"  (Voyages,  vol.  ili  p.  816).  Tyrian  tapestry 
means  tapestry  dyed  purple.  Compare  the  following  pas- 
sage in  Fawkes'  Translation  of  Theocritus  (Idyll  15): 

Lo !  purfle  tafestry  arrang'd  on  high 
Charms  the  spectators  with  the  Tyrian  dye. 

91  Line  853:  tny  ARRAS  COUNTERPOINTS— i.r  what  we 
call  eounterpanes.  Steevens  tries  ingeniously  to  explain 
the  term  counterpoint  as  identical  with  counterpoint  iu 
music,  because  as  in  the  latter  "  notes  of  equal  duration, 
but  of  different  harmony,  are  set  in  opposition  to  each 
other,"  so  in  counterpanes,  "every  pane  or  partition  in 
them  was  contrasted  with  one  of  a  different  colour, 
though  of  the  same  dimensions."  Cotgrave  gives  "Con^ 
trepoinet:  The  back  stitch  or  quilting  stitch;  also,  a  quilt, 
counterpoint" 

96.  Line  877:  in  Marseilles'  road.— T.  I,  Q.  read  Jfar- 
eelltu:  F.  2,  F.  8,  F.  4,  MarseUis;  perhaps  we  ought  to  re- 
tain the  latter  form,  as  Hunter  suggests,  when  the  fact 
that  the  word  is  used  here  as  a  trisyllable  would  be  self- 
evident. 

96.  Line  387 :  Gremio  is  OUT-VIED.— To  tif,  to  re-vie,  to 
out-vie,  were  all  terms  of  the  game  Primero,  which  was  a 
kind  of  brag  or  poker.  Compare  Sir  Gyles  Ooosecappe,  iil. 
1:  "then  did  he  vie  it  againe  with  an  other  hah  "  (Bullen's 
Old  Plays,  vol.  iii.  p.  48>.  Howel.  in  his  Dictionary,  1660 
(according  to  Malone),  explains  out  vie  thus:  "  Faire 
peur  ou  Intimider  avec  un  vray  ou  feint  enry,  et  faire 
quitter  le  jeu  a  la  partle  contraire:"  a  manoeuvre  often 
practised  at  poker. 

97.  Line  407:  Vet  I  have  fac*!)  it  with  a  card  of  ten. 
—Another  expression  taken  from  Primero.  A  bold  player 
would  stand  on  a  ten  and  perhaps  out-brag  his  opponent, 
who  might  have  a  coat-card,  or  court-card,  as  we  term  it. 
Compare  Day's  Law  Trickes,  act  v. :  "  haue  ye  any  more 
of  these  trickes?  I  may  be  out-fac'd  of  my  selfe  witli  a 
Carde  often;  butyfaith,  Vncle,  the  best  Knaueith  bunch, 
.  .  .  cannot  doo't"  [Works,  p.  82  (of  play)]. 

96.  Line  413:  if  I  fail  not  of  my  CUmilNO— Perhaps 
we  ought  to  read,  as  suggested  by  Steevens,  qf  my  doikg, 
for  the  sake  of  tlie  rhyme. 

ACT  III.    Scene  1. 

99.  Line  4:  But,  icranglUig  pedcmt,  this,  her  sister,  is.— 
The  reading  of  all  the  old  copies  is : 

B  It  wrangling  pedant,  this  is. 
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— a  line  barbarously  defective.  The  emendation  in  our  text 
is  one  for  which  I  am. responsible;  it  seems  to  avoid  the 
cacophonous  ending  this  U,  and  to  supply  the  words 
which  might  very  easily  have  been  overlooked.  Hortenslo 
repeats  Lucentio's  words  her  sister. 

100.  Line  18:  1  am  no  breschinq  scholar— ie.  "no 
schoolboy  to  be  whipped."  To  breech,  in  the  sense  of  "to 
flog,"  occurs  in  many  of  the  old  plays,  e.g.  in  Summer's 
Laat  Will  and  Testament,  by  Thomas  Nash:  "A  couple 
of  pretty  boys,  If  they  would  wash  their  faces,  and  were 
well  breech'd  "  (Dodsley,  vol.  viii.  p.  21);  and  in  Marlowe's 
Edward  the  Second : 

I  view  the  prince  with  Aristarchus'  eyes, 
Whose  looks  were  as  a  brttchiHg  to  a  boy. 

—Works,  p.  zn9. 

101.  Line  28:  Hac  ibat  Simois.—Yi.  and  Q.  Uic;  but  the 
reading  in  all  the  texts  of  Ovid  is  Hac.  The  Joke  of  mis- 
translating Latin  into  English  of  an  entirely  different 
meaning  is  found  In  other  old  plays  of  the  time;  e.g.  in 
Mlddleton'sWitch,  ii.2: 

\fcte  trihiis  naJts.S'tck  of  the  tribe  of  noddies; 
Ternci  coiorts,—1\i»X.  maket)  turned  colours ;  &c. 

—Works,  Tol.  iii.  p.  281. 

108.  Line  50:  PedaiCMXe,—T)o\%  word  is  coined  by  Hor- 
tensio;  no  other  instance  of  its  occurrence  can  be  found: 
it  is  meant  as  a  contemptuous  form  of  didascale,  which 
would  be  a  Latinized  form  of  the  Greek  di2«r««A«f. 

103.  Line  73:  "'GAMUT'  /  am,  the  ground  of  all  ac- 
cord."—It  may  be  as  well  here  to  explain  clearly  the 
meaning  of  Gamut.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Julian  Mar- 
shall for  the  following  note:  "Gamut  is  only  the  old 
word  for  the  scale  in  music  derived  from  the  Greek  T 
(Gamma),  which  was  adopted  by  Guido  d'Arezzo  (or  Are- 
tino)  about  1024,  as  the  lowest  note  of  his  system,  and  came 
afterwards  to  be  applied  to  the  whole  range  of  a  voice  or 
instrument  According  to  his  plan  the  second  note  [or 
lowest  but  one  {Vut)]  wai  called  A  re,  the  next  B  mi,  the 
fourth  C  Faut,  the  fifth  D  sol  re,  and  the  sixth  E  la  mi. 
The  syllables  expressing  the  notes  were  taken  from  an 
old  Latin  hymn  to  St.  John : 

L'/  queant  Uxis  »¥Sonare  fibris 
A^t'ra  gestorum/amuli  tiiorum, 
Saire  poUuti  i^ibii  reatum. 

5ancte  /oannes. 

The  last  syllable  Si  was  added  much  later  than  the  others, 
and  Ut  was  changed  to  Do,  as  being  more  vocal." 

101  Line  81:  To  CHANGE  tnie  rules /or  ODD  inventions. 
— F.  1,  Q.  read: 

To  CHARGE  fnt<  ruUs/or  OLD  invtnti^ns. 

F.  2,  P.  3,  F.  4  read  To  change.  Theobald  altered  old  to 
odd;  as  Malone  points  out,  the  same  misprint  of  old  for 
odd  occurs  in  Richard  111.  iv.  1.  06,  in  the  line : 

Eijfhty  ff^dyean  of  sorrow  have  I  seen, 

where  not  (as  Malone  says)  "all  Qq.  except  Q.  l,"but  Q.  5, 
Q.  6,  Q.  7,  Q.  8,  read  old,  Malone  suggests  that  we  might 
read  here : 

To  change  new  rules  for  o/rf  inventions ; 

"  i.e.  to  accept  uf  new  rules  in  exchange  for  old  inven- 
tions." Odd  inventions  seems  to  describe  better  the  new 
Gamut  of  Hortenslo  than  (he  old  ei^tablished  fonn. 


ACT  III.    Scene  2. 

106.  Line  16:  Make  feasts,  invite  FRIENDS,  and  proclaim 
the  BANNS.— F.  1,  Q.  read: 

MAke/rittids,  invite  and  proclaim  the  datut, 

a  line  manifestly  corrupt,  which  the  Camb.  Edd.  preserve. 
F.  2,  F.  3,  F.  4,  read : 

Uake/rUnds,  iftvite,  YES  and  proclaim  the  bants, 

a  correction  which  seems  purely  conjectural  The  read- 
ing in  our  text  is  Dyce's  emendation,  made  independently 
of  an  anonymous  conjecture  given  by  Camb.  Edd.  Tlie 
slip  is  one  very  likely  to  be  made  by  a  copyist,  or  even  by 
an  author;  friends  being  anticipated  instead  of  feasts, 
which  was  the  word  most  probably  intended. 

106.  Line  28:  For  such  an  injury  would  vex  a  saint.  — 
F.  1,  Q.  have  "  a  very  saint;"  very  being,  obviously,  an  un- 
necessary word. 

107.  Lines  31, 82:  Master,  muster!  news,  OLD  NEWS,  and 
such  news  as  you  luver  heard  qf!—Vt.  Q.  omit  the  old 
news,  first  added  by  Rowe.  The  reading  in  the  text  is 
C^pell's:  Rowe  omitted  the  first  news.  The  addition  of 
old  is  Justified  by  line  42  below,  where  Tranio  says,  "But 
say,  what  is  thine  old  news  J"  Staunton  says  that  by  old 
news  the  speaker  obviously  intended  a  reference  to  the 
old  Jerkin,  old  breeches,  old  rusty  sword,  Ac. ,  which  form 
part  of  Petruchio's  grotesque  equipment. 

106.  Line  42:  what  is  thine  old  luwsJ—Vf.  Q.  rend : 

what  TO  eAine  aid  news  f 

The  emendation  is  Collier's  MS. 

109.  Lines  45, 46:  a  pair  of  boots  that  have  been  candle- 
CASES.— The  boots  had  been  put  aside  as  worn  out  and 
bad  been  used  for  candle-cases,  i.e.  probably,  boxes  or 
cases  to  keep  long  candles  in.  The  word  candle  cases 
occurs  in  How  a  Man  may  choose  a  Good  Wife  from  a 
Bad,  iii.  3: 

Amin.   .   .   .  how  many  cases  are  there? 
Pif.       Marry,  a  ^eat  many. 

Amin.  Wcll-answer'd,  a  great  many:  there  are  six. 
Six,  a  great  many;  't  is  well-answcr*d; 
And  which  be  they? 
Pip.       A  bow-case,  a  cap- case,  a  comb-case,  a  iute-case,  a 
fiddle-case,  and  a  caudle-case. 

— Dodsley,  vol.  ix.  p.  59. 

110.  Lines  48,  49 :  with  two  broken  points.  —  Johnson 
would  transpose  these  words  to  line  46  above,  referring 
them  to  the  boots,  one  buckled,  another  lac'd  with  tw«> 
broken  points.  But  the  points  may  have  been  part  of  tlie 
accoutrements  of  the  sword 

111.  Lines  51-55.— With  regard  to  this  passage,  Mr. 
Fumivall,  in  his  conmients  on  Mr.  Fleay's  paper,  says: 
"  was  that  cattle-disease  book's  catalogue  of  the  horse's 
ailments  his  (t*.^.  Shakespeare's),  fond  as  he  is  of  a  list  of 
names  or  qualities?  Was  this  one  up  to  his  level?  I 
doubted  at  first,  but  Mr.  Tennyson  has  been  good  enough 
to  give  me  his  Judgment  that  the  hone-passage  may  well 
be  genuine  Shakspere,— it '  has  such  a  rollicking  Rabelai- 
sian comic  swing  about  it,  that  I  cannot  but  suspect  it 
to  be  genuine  Shakspere,'— and  I  gladly  yield"  (New 
Shak.  Soc.  Transactions,  1874,  pt.  i.  p.  105). 
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lis.  Line  58 :  near4egifd  before— V!.  Q.  read  (substan- 
tially) neer-leff'd.  Malone  has  ne'er  legg'd,  and  explains 
it,  "  i.e.  fonnder'd  in  his  fore-feet;  having,  as  the  jockies 
term  it,  never  a  fore-leg  to  stand  on.  The  subsequent 
words—'  which,  being  restrained  to  Iceep  him  from  stum- 
bling,'—seem  to  countenance  this  interpretation."  Lord 
Chedworth  observes  on  this  phrase:  *'I  believe  the  old 
reading,  near-legg'd,  is  right:  the  near  leg  of  h  horse  is 
the  left;  and  to  set  off  with  that  leg  first  is  an  imperfec- 
tion. This  horse  had  (as  Dryden  describes  old  Jacob 
Tonson)  two  left  legs,  i.e.  he  was  awkward  in  the  use  of 
them,  he  used  his  right  leg  like  the  left.  Mr.  Malone's 
reading  and  interpretation  appear  to  me  very  harsh" 
(Lord  Chedwortli's  Remarks,  &c.,  p.  05). 

118.  Lines  70-72 :  an  old  hat,  and  "  The  Humour  of 
Forty  Fancies"  prick' d  in't  for  a  feather.— lLhi%  pro- 
bably means  that  Grumio  had  stuck  in  his  hat,  as  a  fea- 
ther, some  collection  of  poems  such  as  were  called  fan- 
cies. Compare  IL  Henry  IV.  iii.  2.  S40-343:  "and  sung 
those  tunes  to  the  overscutched  huswives  that  he  heard 
the  carmen  whistle,  and  sware  they  were  his  fancies  or 
iiis  good-nights."  But  it  appears  from  a  passage,  quoted 
by  Malone  from  Peacham's  Worth  of  a  Penny,  tliat  a 
fancy  meant  some  ornament  worn  in  the  hat  (see  Ma- 
lone's note,  Var.  Ed.  vol.  v.  p.  444).  In  that  case,  there 
might  be  an  intentional  double-meaning  in  the  word 
fancies  in  our  text. 

114.  Lines  84-88.-  Mr.  Fleay  adduces  the  presence  of 
these  and  other  "  rhymes  of  one  or  two  measures  in  each 
line  introduced  in  the  midst  of  the  dialogue."  as  one  of 
the  proofs  that  the  greater  part  of  this  play  is  not  Sliake- 
speare's  (New  Shak.  Soc.  Transactions,  1874,  pt  i.  p.  88). 
Surely  the  quotation  of  these  and  other  such  proverbial 
rhymes  can  be  no  proof,  one  way  or  another,  of  the 
authorship.  Tl»e  lines  in  the  text  are  probably  from 
some  old  ballad  which  lias  not,  liowever,  come  down  to 
ifs. 

115.  Line  92:  Sot  so  well  'parelVd  as  J  wish  yott  were.— 
Tills  is  Pope's  emendation.    Ff.  Q.  read : 

AW  s<>  well  af>partird 
As  I tvishyou  -utre. 

But  that  arrangement  makes  a  very  awkward  verse  of 
line  91. 

116.  Line  93:  Were  it  not  better  I  should  rush  in  thtisf 
-  Ff.  Q.  read: 

If'erf  it  betUr,  I  should  rush  in  thust 

in  which  case  the  meaning  would  seem  to  be:  "If  my 
apparel  were  better,  I  should  still  rush  in  thus."  Various 
emendations  have  been  made  in  order  to  complete  the 
metre,  but  I  confess  I  cannot  see  tlie  force  of  such  a 
remark  from  Petruchio ;  it  is  not  st)  much  for  rushing  in 
that  he  has  to  apologize,  as  for  being  so  late.  Further 
on  (lines  107-113)  he  apologizes,  in  some  sort  of  manner, 
for  his  late  arrival ;  repeating  his  inquiry,  "  But  where  is 
Kate?"  I  had  arranged  the  line  as  in  the  text,  before  I 
saw  that  Mr.  Lettsom,  in  his  note  on  the  passage  (Walker's 
Crit.  Exam.  vol.  iii.  p.  68),  suggests  the  same  arrangement 
It  occurred  to  me,  on  reading  the  passage,  that  Petruchio 
w.\s  going  to  say,  "Were  It  not  better  I  should  rush  In 
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thus,  than  come  too  late  altogether  for  the  ceremony?" 
But,  in  this  case,  we  should  expect,  *' Is  it  not  Ijetter?" 
«tc.;  though  the  subjunctive  might  be  used.  One  is  re- 
minded of  Milton's  well-known  lines  in  Lycidas  (lines 

67,68): 

IVere  it  not  better  done,  as  others  use. 
To  sport  with  AinarylLs  in  the  shade,  &c. 

117.  Line  119:  To  me  she 's  married,  not  unto  my  clothes. 
—In  the  old  play,  Taming  of  a  Slirew,  Ferando  gives  the 
following  reason  for  his  being  "  basely  attired  "  (lines  442- 

445): 

For  when  my  wife  and  I  are  married  once. 
Shees  such  a  shrew,  if  we  should  once  fal  out, 
Sheele  pul  my  cosilie  sutcs  ouer  mine  eares. 
And  therefore  am  I  thus  attired  awhile. 

118.  Lines  130-131 : 

But  to  her  love  concemeth  us  to  add 

Her  father's  liking. 
Ff.  Q.  read :  But  sir,  Love  conccmeth,  &c. ;  the  sir  being 
very  likely  a  misprint  for  to  her.  Theobald  reads  to  our 
love;  but  Tyrwhitt  Justly  remarks,  in  supporting  his 
emendation  to  her,  that  "We  must  suppose  that  Lucentio 
had  before  informed  Tranio  in  private  of  his  having  ob- 
tained Bianca's  love ;  and  Tranio  here  resumes  the  con- 
versation, by  observing,  that  to  her  love  it  concerns  them 
to  add  her  father's  consent;  and  then  goes  on  to  propose 
a  scheme  for  obtaining  the  latter."  B'or  a  similar  ellip- 
tical construction  of  a  verb  without  a  nominative  com- 
pare: 

remains 
That,  in  the  official  marks  invested,  you 
Anon  do  meet  the  Senate. 

—  Coriolanus,  ii  3.  147-149. 

119.  Lines  174, 175: 

guaJTd  off  the  MUSCADEL, 
And  threw  Hu  sops  all  in  the  sexton's  face. 
It  appears  that  it  was  the  custom,  in  Shakespeare's  time, 
to  carry  a  bride-cup  before  the  bride :  "out  of  this  all  the 
persons  present,  together  with  the  new-married  couple, 
were  expected  to  drink  in  the  church"  (Drake,  vol.  i. 
p.  225).  Steevens  quotes  from  Robert  Armin's  comedy. 
The  History  of  the  Two  Maids  of  Moreclacke,  1009,  the 
following  passage  at  the  beginning  of  the  play: 

Enter  a  Maid  strewitif^Jtorn.'ers.  and  a  serving'tnan 

per/unung  the  door. 
Afaid.  Strew,  strew. 
Man.  The  muscadine  stays  for  the  bride  at  church. 

••  Again,  in  The  Articles  ordained  by  King  Henry  VII.  for 
the  Regulation  of  his  Household :  Article—*  For  the  Mar- 
riage of  a  Princess.'— 'Then  pottes  of  Ipocrice  to  bee 
ready,  and  to  bee  putt  into  the  cupps  with  svppe,  and 
to  bee  borne  to  the  estates;  and  to  take  a  soppe  and 
drinke,' "  *c.  The  bride-cup  was  also  called  the  knitting- 
cup,  or  the  contracting-cup. 

ISO.  Line  180:  And  kiss'd  her  lips  with  sudi  a  clamonms 
*T?uicfc.— Compare  Marston's  Insatiate  Countess,  act  v.: 

The  ^isse  thou  gav'st  me  in  the  church,  here  take. 

—Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  187. 

Malone  gives  the  following  extract  from  the  Saruro  Mlasal: 
"  Surgant  ambo.  sponsus  et  sponsa,  et  accipiat  sponsus 
pacem  a  sacerdote,  et  ferat  sponsso,  osculans  earn,  et 
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neminem  allum,  nee  ipse,  nee  ipsa"!  (Yar.  £d.  toI.  v. 
p.  451). 

121.  Lines  200,  201 : 

Pet  It  may  not  be. 

Ore.  Let  me  entreat  yoxi. 

Pet.  It  cannot  be. 

Katli.  Let  me  entreat  you. 

Steevens  suggests  that  ttie  word  $tay  sliould  be  added  at 
the  end  of  each  of  these  lines;  but  it  is  most  probable 
that  Shakespeare  did  not  intend  the  lines  to  be  perfect, 
as  the  difference  of  inflexion  of  the  words.  Let  me  entreat 
you,  by  Gremio  and  Katharina  would  prevent  the  lines 
from  sounding  unrhythmical,  while  the  repetition  of  the 
word  stay  would  be  too  tautologous,  as  it  occurs  five 
times  in  the  seven  lines  199-205. 

US.  Lines  206,  207:  the  oats  have  eaten  the  horees.^ 
Rolfe  very  aptly  compares,  as  a  similar  blundering  in- 
version, Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  2.  118,  114:  "you  may 
tell  every  finger  I  have  with  my  rib$."  There  is  surely 
no  need  to  try  and  explain  Orumio's  meaning:  the  ex- 
pression is  not  more  ridiculous  than  that  commonly  used 
nowadays,  "  The  horses  are  eating  their  heads  off." 

ISS.  Line  213:  You  may  be  jogging  whiles  your  boots 
are  GREEN.— Clarke,  according  to  Rolfe,  explains  this 
"while  they  are  freshly  greased,"  But  it  may  mean,  as 
Rolfe  suggests,  nothing  more  than  "while  your  boots  are 
fresh,  new;"  though,  in  that  case,  it  must  be  said  sarcas- 
tically, as  Petruchio,  we  know,  had  on  a  pair  of  very  old 
boots.  Old  black  leather,  when  not  re-blackened  or  var- 
nished, has  often  a  greenish  tint ;  so  it  may  be  there  is  a 
play  on  the  word  green  intended  here. 

U4.  Line  240:  Fear  not,  tweet  toench,  they  shall  not 
touch  thee,  Kate.— This  is  one  of  Shakespeare's  humorous 
touches,  to  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  the  Old  Play. 
It  is  very  amusing,  this  assumption  of  Petruchio  that 
Katharina  was  in  danger;  and  his  affected  anxiety  on 
her  behalf  must  have  aggravated  her  self-willed  temper, 
while  she  could  not  openly  resent  it. 

U5.  Line  260:  Tou  know  there  wants  no  junkets  at 
the  feast.  —  Halliwell  quotes  from  Witts  Recreations, 
1054: 

Tarts  and  custards,  cream  and  cakes. 
Arc  iheJuHkfts  still  at  wakes. 

ACT    IV.      SCENB  1. 

U6.  Line  3 :  was  ever  man  so  ray'd?— This  word  is  used 
by  Spenser.    See  Fairy  Queen,  book  iii.  c.  8,  st.  82 : 
The  whiles  the  pitteous  lady  up  did  ryie, 
Ruflled  and  fowly  raid  with  filthy  soyle. 

U7.  Line  6:  were  not  I  a  little  pot  and  soon  hot.— Ac- 
cording to  the  proverb,  "a  little  pot  and  soon  hot" 
Compare  Day's  He  of  Gulls,  ii.  4:  "nay,  tho  I  be  but  a 
little  pot,  I  shall  be  as  soone  bote  as  another"  [Works, 
p.  49  (of  play)]. 

1  "  Let  both  rise,  the  bridefrroom  and  bride,  and  let  the  bride* 
jfTOom  receive  the  kiM  of  peace  from  the  priest,  and  let  him  carry 
it  to  the  bride,  kissitig  htr,  and  no  one  else,  neither  he  himself,  nor 
she  herself." 


U8.  Line  21 :  east  on  no  trater.— Blackstone  gives  the 
words  of  the  following  old  popular  catch : 

Scotland  burneth,  Scotland  burnetii. 
Fire,  fire ;— Fire,  fire ; 
Cast  on  some  more  water. 

1S9.  Lines  28.  29:  /  am  no  beast— Jn  order  to  under- 
stand this  answer  of  Curtis,  one  must  look  at  the  use  of 
the  word  fellow  by  Grumio  in  the  previous  speech:  "win- 
ter tames  man,  woman  and  beast;  for  it  hath  tamed  my 
old  master,  and  my  new  mistress,  and  myself,  fellow 
Curtis."  Gmmio,  by  implication,  calls  himself  a  beast, 
fellow  being  used  in  the  sense  of  equal.  So  Malvolio  says, 
when  Olivia  speaks  of  him  as  feUoic:  "fellow,  not  ^lalvolio, 
nor  after  my  degree,  but  fellow  **  (Twelfth  Night,  iiL  4. 
85,86). 

180.  Line  48:  '*Jack,  boy  I  ho!  boy!"— The  beginning 
of  an  old  catch  given  (according  to  Rolfe)  in  Ravenscrof  t's 
Pammelia,  1609 : 

Jacke.  boy,  ho  boy,  Newes : 
The  c.it  is  in  the  well ; 
Let  us  sing  now  for  her  knell 
Ding  dong,  ding  dong.  bell ! 

•*0f  course  the  word  news  suggests  it  to  Grumio."  Part 
of  the  tune  is  given  In  a  note  by  Sir  J.  Hawkins  (Var.  Ed. 
vol.  V.  p.  469). 

131.  Lines  52,  6S:  Be  the  JACKS  fair  WITHIN,  the  JILLS 
fair  WITHOUT.— A  play  upon  Jack  and  JiU— the  jacks 
were  the  drinking  vessels,  which,  being  made  of  leather, 
could  not  be  kept  bright  without,  but  must  be  carefully 
cleaned  within;  while  the  jiUs,  being  of  metal,  were  kept 
polished  without 

18S.  Line  58 :  the  carpets  laid.— The  sense  given  here 
to  carpets,  in  the  foot-note,  that  of  table-covers,  is  the  one 
generally  accepted.  Halliwell  quotes  from  an  inventory 
of  1590  among  the  Stratford-on-Avon  MSS.  "  a  car])et  for 
a  table."  But  carpets^  answering  more  to  our  Turkey  and 
Persian  rugs,  were  used  for  state  purposes;  they  were 
made  sometimes  of  tapestr>'  work ;  they  were  also  used 
for  window-seats,  and  were  sometimes  placed  under  the 
chairs  of  ladies,  or  of  distinguished  guests.  In  How  a 
Man  may  choose  a  Good  Wife  from  a  Bad  (1602),  iii.  8,  in 
making  preparations  to  receive  her  guests,  Mistress^ 
Arthur  asks : 

is  the  hail  well  rubb'd? 
The  cushions  in  the  windows  neatly  laid? 
The  cupboard  of  plate  set  out  t  the  casements  stuck 
With  rosemary  and  flowers?  the  ait^ts  brush'd? 

and  a  little  below  she  says : 

Where  "s  that  knave  Pipkin?  bid  him  s/read tMr  cMJt, 
Fetch  the  clean  diaper  napkins  from  my  chest. 

-Dodsley.  toL  ix.  p.  54. 

From  these  passages  it  would  appear  that  carpets  were 
certainly  not  identical  with  our  tablecloths;  but  thift, 
although  the  same  terms  were  used  as  covers  for  tables, 
they  resembled  those  small  gay-coloured  rugs  still  to  be 
seen  in  Italian  houses,  which  are  laid  on  the  waxed  or 
tiled  floor  in  front  of  sofas  and  arm-chairs:  no  doubt- 
some  of  these  rugs  were  laid  in  the  old  English  house* 
above  the  rushes. 

188.  Line  96 :  0/  an  indifferent  knit— It  seems  doubtful 
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ACT  IV.  Scene  1 


NOTES  TO  THE  TAMING   OF  THE  SHKEW. 


ACT  IV.  Soeae  2. 


whether  uuiiffererU  here  means  "  not  different  =  the 
same ;"  or  whether  It  means  "particoloured."  Perhaps 
Grumio  only  means  to  say  that  the  garters  should  be  a 
pair,  and  not  odd  ones. 

181  Lines  96,  97:  let  them  curtsy  with  their  Uift  legs.— 
To  curtsy  was  a  form  of  obeisance  not  confined  to  the 
female  sex  in  Shakespeare's  time;  it  was  generally  termed 
in  men  "making  a  leg."  A  very  amusing  illustration  of 
this  custom  may  be  found  in  Ben  Jonson's  EpiccBue,  or 
tlie  Silent  Woman,  ii.  1.  where  Morose  makes  Mute  answer 
him  not  by  a  nod  or  bow,  but  by  "making  a  leg:"  "But 
with  your  leg,  your  answer  "  (Works,  vol.  iiL  p.  864) ;  and 
again  in  scene  8  of  the  same  act :  "  Answer  me  not  but 
with  your  leg,  unless  it  be  otherwise"  (Works,  vol.  lit 
p.  884). 

186.  Line  123:  What,  tm  man  at  THB  DOOR.— Ff.  Q.  omit 
the.  Malone  says  door  is  here,  and  in  other  places,  used 
as  a  dissyllable.  But  surely  the  insertion  of  the,  an 
emendation  made  by  Capell,  is  the  more  probable  remedy 
for  this  deficiency  in  the  metre. 

136.  Line  132 :  MALT-HORSE  rfrud^e— Compare  Comedy 
of  Errors,  ill.  1.  32:  "Home,  malt -horse,  capon,"  &c. 
and  in  Day's  He  of  Gulls  (11.  4),  where  it  does  not  seem  to 
be  used  in  any  contemptuous  sense,  "and  then  doe  I 
bridle  my  head  like  a  malt-horse  "  [Works,  p.  62  (of  play)]. 

187.  Line  137 :  There  was  iw  LINK  to  colour  Peter's  hat 
— Steevens  quotes  from  Greene's  Mihil  Mumchance: 
"  This  cozenage  is  used  likewise  in  selling  old  hats  found 
upon  dung-hills,  instead  of  newe,  blackt  over  with  the 
smoake  of  an  old  linke." 

188.  Line  154:  And  hid  my  COUSIN  FERDINAND  come 
hither.— This  is  the  only  mention  of  cousin  Ferdinand: 
did  Shakespeare  intend  to  introduce  him?  I  fear  we 
have  lost  what  might  have  been  an  excellent  comic  scene 
between  Petruchio.  Katharina,  and  cousin  Ferdinand. 

189.  Line  157:  Come,  Kate,  and  WASH.— It  was  the 
practice  in  Shakespeare's  time  to  wash  the  hands  at  least 
before  and  after  every  meal;  a  very  necessary  precaution, 
as  most  people,  in  those  days,  ate  with  their  fingers. 

140.  Line  170:  /  'II  be  with  you  straight.—There  is  a  well- 
known  story  of  a  parson  in  Cumberland,  who,  being  moved 
to  wrath  by  the  practice  of  certain  of  his  parishioners 
who  went  nutting,&c.  on  the  fell,  close  behind  the  church, 
on  Sunday  morning  during  the  service,  at  last  summoned 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  together  on  a  certain 
day  at  the  church,  and  preached  a  vigorous  sermon  de- 
nouncing this  practice,  ending  with  the  emphatic  declar- 
ation, "  If  ye  gang  again  (a  nutting,  <fec.)  /  'II gang  wi'  ye  ;  " 
meaning,  as  Petruchio  means  here, "  I  '11  be  down  on  you." 

141.  Line  178 :  Than  feed  it  with  such  OVER-ROASTED 
FLESH.  — See  Comedy  of  Errors,  note  37,  ii.  2.  63.  and  com- 
pare above,  in  this  play,  iv.  1,  173-175. 

142.  Line  191,  Ac.— This  soliloquy  is  a  very  good  in- 
stance of  the  way  in  which  Shakespeare  manipulates  the 
original  play,  while  he  makes  little  more  than  a  very 
slight  use  of  the  original    Let  us  note  how  much  he 
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improves  on  the  language  employed  in  the  old  plaj,  in 
which  the  soliloquy  reads  thus : 

This  humor  must  I  holde  me  to  a  while. 

To  bridle  and  hold  backe  my  headstrong  wife. 

With  curbes  of  hunger :  ease :  and  want  of  sleepe. 

Nor  sleepe  nor  meate  shall  she  inioie  to  night. 

lie  mew  her  vp  as  men  do  mew  their  hawkes. 

And  make  her  gentlie  come  vnto  the  lure. 

Were  she  as  stubome  or  as  full  of  strength 

As  were  the  Thracian  horse  Alddes  tarode. 

That  King  Egeus  fed  with  flesh  of  men. 

Yet  would  I  pull  her  downe  and  make  her  come 

As  hungry  hawkes  do /tie  vuto  their  lure. 

—Lines  67r-d8i. 

148.  Line  194 :  she  m.ust  not  be  full-«oro*d.— St««Tens 
quotes  from  The  Tragedie  of  Crcesus,  1604: 

And  like  a  hooded  hawk,  gorged  with  rain  pleasures. 
At  random  flies,  and  wots  not  where  he  is. 

144.  Line  211 :  Thi*  is  a  way  to  kiU  a  wife  with  kindness. 
-Perhaps  an  allusion  to  Heywood's  touching  play  (1907), 
A  Woman  kilde  with  Kindnesae. 

ACT  IV.     SCENK  2. 

146.  Line  1:  Is't  possible,  friend  Lido,  that  Bianoa.-^ 
Ff.  Q.  read  Mistress  Bianea :  we  have  followed  Pope  in 
omitting  Mistress.  I'ranio,  speaking  as  a  servant,  would 
certainly  give  Bianea  the  title  of  Mistress;  but,  speaking 
as  Lucentio,  he  might  well  omit  such  a  courtesy. 

146.  Lino  3:  she  bears  me  fair  in  hand—i.e.  "gives  me 
fair  encouragement"    Compare  ]^£acbeth,  ill.  1.  81: 

How  you  were  ^me  in  hand,  how  cross'd,  &c. 
where  the  phrase  evidently  means  "encouraged,"  "drawn 
on." 

147.  Line  11:  Quick  proceeders.  marry /—This  pas- 
sage is  printed  as  verse  by  most  editors,  on  the  authority, 
it  is  true,  of  F.  1.  Q.,  F.  2;  but  F.  3,  F.  4  give  it  as  prose, 
and  surely  they  are  right  Can  any  one  make  any  lines 
not  excruciatingly  unrhythmical  of  the  passage,  ending 
the  lines,  as  is  usually  done,  with  pray,  Bianea,  and 
Lucentio?  In  F.  II  find  that  you  is  printed  without  the 
capital  T;  which,  I  thjnk,  as  it  stands  at  the  beginning  of 
the  supposed  line,  is  decisive  that  the  passage  was  not 
intended  for  verse. 

148.  Line  15:  DespU^ul  love  /— Ff.  and  Q.  have  O  at  the 
beginning  of  this  line,  which,  following  (^pell,  we  omit 
Walker  would  place  0,  as  an  exclamation,  in  a  line  by 
itself :  perhaps  he  is  right 

140.  Line  31 :  fiatUr'd  her  withaL-So  F.  3,  F.  4.  F.  1, 
Q.,  F.  2  read  them,  which  makes  no  sense. 

160.  Line  35:  had  quite  forsworn  HER.— Rowe  added 
her,  which  is  not  found  in  Ff.  Q.  For  a  similar  double 
ending  compare  line  48  below : 

—dMt  have  yon  boihfarrwmm  MB? 

161.  Line  54:  Faith,  he  is  gone  unto  the  TAMINO-SCHOOL. 
—This  line  is  taken  verbatim,  and  the  two  following 
nearly  so,  from  the  old  play  (lines  706-708): 

Aurtl.  Faith  he 's  gon  vnto  the  taming  school*. 
Fal.  The  taming  schocte:  why  is  there  such  a  place? 
Auret.  I:  and  Ferando  is  the  Malster  of  the  schocde. 
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ACT  IV.  Soene  2. 


NOTES  TO  THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 


ACT  IV.  Soene  8. 


158.  Line  57:  That  Uaeheth  triek$  elbven  akd  twenty 
LONG.— This  expression  is  very  obscure,  and  the  only  two 
attempts  made  to  explain  it  are  not  very  satisfnctory. 
Douce,  in  his  Illustrations  of  Shakespeare,  pp.  209,  210, 
says  that  *" Eleven  and  ttoenty  is  the  same  as  eleven  score, 
which  signified  a  great  length  or  number  as  applied  to 
the  exertions  of  a  few  or  even  of  a  single  person.  Thus 
in  the  old  ballad  of  The  low  country  soldier : 

My«eirand  seven  more 

We  fought  titven  score," 

But  surely  this  quotation  does  not  prove  much.  Clarke 
says  it  is  "an  allusion  to  the  game  of  one  and  thirty" 
(Rolfe's  Ed.  p.  150).  I  suppose  this  meant  the  game  of 
Bane-ace.    (See  above,  note  52.) 

158.  Line  61:  An  aneiefU  ANOEL.— Variout  are  the 
emendations  proposed  here,  from  the  substitution  of  the 
word  engU  to  that  of  ambler,  the  invention  of  Collier's 
MS.  But  Cotgrave  has  under  Angelot  d  la  ffrosse  eicaille. 
"An  old  angell;  and,  by  Metaphor,  a  fellow  of  the  old, 
sound,  honest,  and  worthy  stampe.  **  A ngel,  from  atigelu», 
might  mean  simply  "a  messenger;"  or  it  might  be  used 
as  one  who  came  to  intervene  as  a  deu$  ex  machind;  in 
fact,  as  we  should  say  nowadays,  "a  perfect  godsend." 

154.  Line  63:  Master,  a  MERCATANTE,  or  a  pedant— 
Ff.  Q.  read  marcantant.  In  Brome's  Novella,  L  8,  we 
And: 

The  reav>n  is,  he  meanet  to  send  anon 
A  Merctu/aHtt  from  the  Mcrceria. 

—Works,  vol.  L  p.  1x7. 

but  there  the  word  is  used  of  a  female  pedler. 

155.  Lines  81,  82: 

T  w  death  for  any  one  in  Mantua 
To  come  to  Padua. 

Compare  Comedy  of  Errors,  L  1.  19,  20: 

if  any  Syracusian  bom 
Come  to  the  bay  of  Ephesus,  he  dies. 

It  seems  as  if  in  adapting  or  rewriting  this  play  from  the 
old  Taming  of  A  Shrew,  Shakespeare  had  the  Comedy  of 
Errors  sometimes  in  his  mind.  In  Gascoigne's  Supposes, 
the  penalty,  which  the  Scenoese  is  supposed  to  encounter 
by  coming  to  Ferrara,  was  no  more  than  confiscation  of 
his  goods. 

158.  Line  96 :  Pisa  renowned  for  grave  citizens.  —A  re- 
petition of  I  1.  10  of  this  play. 

157.  Line  117:  To  PASS  assurance  of  a  dower  in  mar- 
riage.—Mkione  says  that  "To  pass  assurance  means  to 
make  a  conveyance  or  deed."  The  word  is  used  in  the 
same  sense  in  scene  4  of  this  act  (lines  91,  92),  "  they  are 
busied  about  a  counterfeit  assurance." 

158.  Line  120.— It  is  probable  that  this  part  of  the  plot, 
in  which  the  Pedant  is  introduced,  is  taken  from  Gas- 
coigne's Supposes,  in  which  Dnlippo  and  Erostrato,  who 
ctirrespond  to  Lucentio  and  Tranio,  agree  to  pass  off  Vie 
S^'CiUBse  (or  Merchant  of  Siena)  as  the  father  of  Dulippo, 
But  Shakespeare  does  not  seem  to  have  borrowed  "some 
of  the  phraseology,"  as  Farmer  states;  at  least  I  cannot 
find  any  sentences  taken  from  the  scene  in  the  Supposes. 
As  an  instance  of  Shakespeare's  superior  dramatic  insight. 


it  may  be  noted  tliat  in  Gascoigne's  play  the  explanation 
and  preliminary  arrangement  of  the  plot  occupy  more 
than  four  pages  (quarto)  of  prose  dialogue,  the  result 
l>eing  most  wearisome  to  the  reader;  and  what  must  it 
have  been  to  the  spectator  of  the  play?  Shakespeare's 
indebtedness  to  Gascoigne  is  very  little ;  and  some  com- 
mentators have  needlessly  augmented  it 

ACT  IV.    Scene  3. 

159.  Line  11:  And  that  which  SPITES  me—i.e.  "that 
which  angers  me."  Compare  a  song  in  the  Interlude  of 
the  Disobedient  Child  (about  1560X  the  refrain  of  which 

is: 

Wherefore  let  my  father  j/t/r  and  spurn. 
My  fantasy  will  never  torn ! 

— Dodsley.  vol.  it.  p.  389. 

160.  Lines  17-30.- It  is  almost  incredible,  but  Grey  says 
(vol.  i.  p.  201)  that  "this  seems  to  be  borrowed  from  Cer- 
vantes' account  of  Sancho  Panza's  treatment  by  his  phy- 
sician, when  sham  Governor  of  the  island  of  Barataria." 
The  Second  Part  of  Don  Quixote,  which  contains  the 
adventures  of  Sancho  Panza  as  Governor  of  the  Island, 
was  not  published  in  Spanish  till  1615;  and  no  English 
translation  appeared  before  1620,  four  years  after  Shake- 
speare's death ! !  There  certainly  is  a  kindred  spirit  of 
humour  in  both  passages;  but  they  were  probably  entirely 
independent  of  one  another  in  their  origin.  As  to  Grumio's 
description  of  a  neat's  foot  and  tripe  as  "  choleric  meats," 
F.  2,  F.  3,  F.  4,  read  in  line  IQ phlegmatic  instead  of  choleric; 
but  according  to  Burton  (Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  part 
L  sect.  2,  p.  40,  ed.  1676),  "Generally,  all  such  meats  as 
are  hard  of  digestion  breed  melancholy.  Areteus,  lib.  7, 
cap.  5,  reckons  up  heads  and  feet,  bowels,  brains,  entrals," 
&c..  and  (p.  80)  beef  is  said  to  be  condemned  by  Galen, 
"and  all  succeeding  authors,  to  breed  gross  melancholy 
blood." 

161.  Line  25:  J y,  but  the  mustai-d  is  too  hot  a  little.— 
The  Var.  Ed.  quotes  from  The  Glass  of  Humours  (no 
date,  p.  60):  "  as  for  a  eholerick  man  to  abstain  from  all 
salt,  scordied,  dry  meats,  from  mustard,  and  such  like 
things  as  will  aggravate  his  malignant  humours,"  &c. 

168.  Line  30:  Why  then,  the  mustard,— but  without  the 
beef— For  tlie  insertion  of  but  I  am  responsible:  I  see 
that  Mr.  Ellis  makes  the  same  emendation  without  the  — 
(New  Shak.  Soc.  Transactions,  1874,  part  1.  p.  117).  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  humour  of  the  line  is  increased  if 
Grumio  pauses  after  mustard,  as  if  he  was  going  to  con- 
cede Katharina's  demand,  and  then  adds,  with  sly  solem- 
nity, "  btU  without  the  beef." 

168.  Line  43:  And  all  my  pains  is  sorted  to  no  proqf— 
i.e.  "has  proved  to  be  no  use."  Johnson  quotes  Bacon, 
"We  tried  an  experiment,  but  it  sorted  not"  Kolfe 
quotes  II.  Henry  IV.  iv.  8.  97,  96 :  "  Tliere's  never  none 
of  these  demure  boys  come  to  any  proof,"  i.e.  prove  to  be 
worth  anything. 

161  Lines  44, 47.— Shakespeare  has  improved  very  much 

on  the  old  play  here,  as  far  as  Katharina's  character  is 

concerned.    She  is  not  quite  conquered  yet ;  but  hunger 
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has  80  far  tamed  her  that  she  prays  him  to  leave  the 
meat;  and  thus,  when  he  answers : 

The  poorest  service  is  repaid  with  thanks ; 
And  so  shall  mine,  before  you  touch  the  meat, 

she  so  far  conquers  her  obstinacy  and  self-will  as  to  say, 
with  a  decent  assumption  of  submission  and  courtesy,  "I 
thank  you,  sir."  In  the  old  play  the  corresponding  pas- 
sage stands  thus  (lines  745-749) : 

Feran.  Se  liere  Kate  I  haue  prouided  roeate  fur  thee, 
Here  take  it:  what  ist  not  worthie  thankcs. 
Goe  sirraf  take  it  awaie  a|;aine  you  shallbe 
Thankcfull  for  the  next  you  haue. 
Kate.  Why  I  thanke  you  for  it. 

IM.  Line  6C:  fardingalcg,  atid  THINGS.  — The  word 
things  is  not  used  here  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme, 
as  Johnson  suggested:  see  above,  ii.  1.  825.  Steevens 
quotes  Chettle's  Tragedy  of  Hoffman  (written  in  1602, 
published  1631): 

T  Is  true  that  I  am  poor,  and  yet  have  thin/^s. 

And  golden  rings.  &c 

The  word  is  often  used  nowadays  in  the  same  sense, 
"  She  has  so  many  things."  It  does  not  necessarily  imply 
any  idea  of  meanness  or  unimportance ;  for  instance,  we 
have  in  Coriolanus,  iv.  5.  122,  "Thou  noble  thing!" 

166.  Line  68:  Hab.  Here  is  the  cap,  Ac— Ft.  Q.  have 
Fel.  for  the  name  of  the  speaker ;  probably  this  was  an 
abbreviation  of  the  name  of  the  actor  who  played  the 
part 

167.  Line  65:  A  velvet  dwA. —Compare  Betum  from 
Parnassus,  "with  a  rounde  velvet  dish  on  his  head,"  (fee. 

168.  Line  71 :  When  you  are  gentle,  you  shall  have  one 
too.— This  is  one  of  Shakespeare's  touches:  the  rebuke 
gives  an  opportunity  for  Petruchio  to  show  that  dignity 
which  is  utterly  wanting  in  the  character  of  Ferando. 

160.  Lines  78-80— This  speech  of  Ratharina's  has  no 
parallel  in  the  old  play;  it  is  another  instance  of  the 
way  in  which  Shakespeare  elevated  the  character,  and 
makes  one  wonder  how  an  actor  of  presumed  intelli- 
gence, like  Mr.  Booth,  could  suffer  this  scene  to  be  played 
throughout  in  a  spirit  of  the  vulgarest  farce. 

170.  Line  91:  Like  to  a  censer  in  a  barber^s  shop.— 
These  censers  were  very  like  the  braziers  one  still  sees 
in  Southern  Italy ;  more  or  less  ornamental  brass  dishes 
with  a  conical  perforated  cover.  Steevens  says:  "They 
not  only  served  to  sweeten  a  barber's  s|iop,  but  to  keep 
his  water  warm,  and  dry  his  cloths  on." 

171.  Line  107:  Thoti  liest,  thou  thimble.— Ft.  Q.  read 
"thou  thread,  thou  thimble;"  but  Petruchio  calls  hlra 
below  (line  111)  "  a  skein  of  thread ;"  and  the  words  thou 
thread  are  better  omitted  as  spoiling  the  rhythm  of  the 
line. 

178.  Line  110:  thou  winter  cricket  thou!— The  insect 
referred  to  is  the  house-cricket  (Acheta  or  QryUus  domes- 
tica),  more  often  heard  in  winter  than  summer ;  they  de- 
light in  the  heat  of  the  fire;  are  generally  rather  less 
than  an  inch  in  length ;  it  is  to  their  chattering  noisy 
habit  that  Petruchio  especially  refers. 

178.  Line  112:  thou  quantity— i.e.  "a  very  small  quan- 
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tity."  Compare  IL  Henry  IV.  v.  1.  70,  72,  "If  I  were 
sawed  into  quantities,  I  should  make  four  dozen  of  such 
bearded  hermits'  staves  as  Master  Shallow." 

174.  Lines  180, 190: 

Let 's  see ;  I  think  't  is  now  $cmc  seven  o'clock. 

And  well  we  may  come  there  by  dinner-time. 

"The  usual  hour  of  dinner,  among  the  upper  classes,  was 

eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon"  (Drake,  voL  iL  p.  125). 

while  supper  was  generally  between  6  and  7  o'clock  p.m. 

ACrr  IV.    Scene  4. 

175.  Line  2 :  Ay,  AT,  what  eUet  Ac— Ft  Q.  read  I,  what 
else,  &c.  The  repetition  of  ay,  which  makes  the  line 
rhythmical  and  complete,  is  Hanmer's  emendation. 

176.  Line  7:  With  such  austerity  as  'longs  to  a  father.— 
Ft.  Q.  read  longeth  to  a  father.  Walker  suggests  "  'Imtgs 
V  a  father;"  but  I  see  no  reason  for  eliding  the  to;  the  line 
reads  very  well  with  a  dactyl  tliere. 

177.  Lines  9-11: 

'Twere  good  THAT  he  were  schooVd. 
Tra.  Fear  you  not  hi$n. 

Sirrah  Biondello, 

Ifow  do  your  duty  throughly,  I  advise  you. 
For  the  arrangement  of  these  three  lines  I  am  re^)oiiaible: 
in  Ff.  Q.  they  stand  thus : 

'Twtrt£0od  h«  tetre  schoct'd. 

TtA.  Fear  yoM  not  him.    Sirrah  Biandeilc, 
N<nv  do  your  duty,  Ac. 

The  insertion  of  that  in  line  0  makes  the  metre  complete; 
while  the  placing  of  Sirrah  Biondello  as  an  imperfect  line 
by  itself,  avoids  such  an  unrhythmical  line  as  that  in  Ff. 
Q.  and  with  the  exception  of  the  insertion  of  thtU,  not  a 
word  of  the  original  text  is  altered. 

178.  Line  84 :  Me  shall  you  find  most  ready  and  XOST 
willing.—^  P.  2,  F.  3,  F.  4:  F.  1,  Q.  omit  tfie  moet  in  both 
cases. 

170.  Line  46:  The  match  is  FULLY  made.— So  Hanmer, 
who  inserted  f^dly.  Steevens  points  out  that  the  same 
expression  occurs  in  iv.  1.  185: 

Nathaniel's  coat,  sir,  was  ixox. fully  made. 

180.  Line  48:  Where,  then,  do  you  hold  besLSo  Col- 
lier's MS. ,  adopted  by  Dyce.  Ff.  Q.  read  know.  Collier's 
seems  the  best  of  the  various  conjectural  emendations : 
though  trow  (Hanmer)  is  very  plausible. 

181.  Line  62:  It  likes  me  welL  Go,  Cambio,  kie  you 
home.— in  F.  1  this  passage  is  printed  thus: 

It  likes  me  well: 

Cambio  hie  you  home,  and  bid  Bianca,  &c 

Pope  inserted  Oo,  which  completes  line  62.  Camb.  Edd. 
propose  to  read  Biondello,  instead  of  Cambio,  giving  line 
67  to  Biondello  (as  in  F.  1.  Q.).    See  next  note. 

188.  Line  67:  Luc.  /  pray  the  gods  she  may  with  aU  my 
heart!— Kowe  first  gave  this  line  to  Lucentio,  to  whom,  it 
seems  to  me,  it  certainly  ought  to  belong.  BapUsta,  ad- 
dressing Lucentio  as  Cambio,  tells  him  to  go  to  Bianca 
and  bid  her  get  ready  as  Lucentio's  father  has  arrived. 
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and  she  is  likely  to  be  Lacentio's  wife.  As  he  is  going, 
Lucentio  says,  in  answer  to  Baptista's  last  sentence : 

I  /ray  the  ^cds  sht  may  -wifh  all  my  heart! 

Which  is  very  funny,  if  said  by  the  disguised  Liieentio; 
but  has  much  less  point  if  said  by  Biondello.  Tranio, 
who  enjoys  the  situation,  follows  Lucentio  as  he  retires, 
and,  with  a  wink  and  a  laugh  (see  line  75).  emphasizes 
the  joke.  Biondello  makes  a  signal  to  Lucentio  (which 
he  answers)  not  to  go  off,  as  it  is  necessary  he  should  be 
informed  further  of  the  details  of  tlie  plot,  lliat  Bion- 
dello really  does  not  go  off  the  stage  is  evident  from 
lines  78,  79,  where  he  says,  *'  'has  (i.e.  Tranio  has)  left  me 
liere  behind,  to  expound,"  «fcc.  The  Camb.  Edd.  have 
missed  the  point  of  this  scene.    (See  their  note  xx.) 

188.  Line  91 : 1  cannot  tell,  EXCEPT— they  are  busied,  &c. 
— F.  2,  F.  8,  F.  4  except,  which  is  evidently  right.  F.  1,  Q. 
expect.  Our  arrangement  of  the  text  is  the  same  as 
Tyrwhitfa. 

181  Lines  99-101 :  /  kneio  a  wench  married  in  an  after- 
noon as  she  tcent  to  the  garden  for  parsley  to  stuff  a  rabbit. 
—This  probably  alludes  to  some  old  story  of  which  all 
trace  has  been  lost:  perhaps  it  was  some  bit  of  Folk 
Lore  akin  to  the  story  of  Petrosinella  (Parsley)  in  Basile's 
Pentamerone. 

186.  Lines  104,  105:  against  you  come  with  your  ap- 
pendix.—BionAeWo  above  Oine  93;  uses  the  Latin  phrase 
cum  pritilegio,  <fcc.,  which  was  put  on  books  when  the 
exclusive  right  of  printing  them  had  been  granted :  here 
he  uses  another  word  from  book -printing  (as  Clarke 
points  out);  Lucentio's  bride  being  his  appendix,  in 
which  case,  as  in  some  books,  the  appendix  might  prove 
the  better  half  of  the  publication. 

ACT  IV.    Scene  5. 

186.  Line  9:  Go  ONE,  and  fetch  our  horses  back  again. — 
So  Capell.  F.  1,  Q.  read  on;  but  Rolfe  suggests  that  it 
means  "Go  on  to  Long-lane  end,"  where,  according  to 
iv.  3.  187,  the  men  were  to  bring  the  horses. 

187.  Line  16:  /  know  it  is.—YI.  Q.  read,  redundantly, 
"  I  know  it  is  CAe  moon." 

188.  Line  26:  But,  soft  I  V^UAT  company  is  coming  here  J 

— Ritson  inserted  what.    Compare  in  the  old  play  (line 

1005): 

But  sofc  whose  this  thats  comming  here. 

189.  Line  80 :  Such  icar  of  white  and  red  within  her 
cheeks  I -Compare  Lucrece  flinc  71): 

Their  silent  war  of  lilies  and  of  roses. 

"Tlicir"  referring  to  "beauty's  red  and  virtue's  white" 
(line  65). 

190.  Lines  39-41.— Imitated  from  Golding's  translation 
of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  book  iv.  edn.  1587,  p.  66 : 

—right  ha[>pic  folke  are  they 
By  whome  thou  camst  into  this  world;  right  happie  is  (I  say) 
Thy  mother  and  thy  sister  too  (if  anie  be:)  roo<1  hap 
That  woman  had  that  was  thy  nurse,  and  gave  thy  mouth  hir  pap. 
But  far  above  all  other  far,  more  bUst  thnn  these  is  shee 
Whome  thou  vouchsafest  for  thy  wife  and  bcd>feIlow  for  to  bee. 

The  original  will  be  found  in  Ovid's  Metamorphoses, 
lib.  iv.  lines  322-326. 


191.  Line  47 :  That  everything  I  look  on  seemeth  green. 
— Blackstone  observes  (Var.  Ed.  vol.  v.  p.  500)  that  '*  When 
one  has  sat  long  in  the  sunshine,  the  surrounding  objects 
will  often  appear  tinged  with  green." 

198.  Line  53 :  Fair  sir,-^and  you  my  merry  mistress.— 
Steevens  says,  "mistress  is  here  used  as  a  trisyllable;" 
but  is  not  it  a  case  where  a  pause  supplies  the  place  of  a 
foot  in  the  line? 

198.  Line 55:  My  name 's  Vincentio;  my  dtceUing Pisa.  — 
Ff.  Q.  My  name  is  called  Vincentio,  &c.  The  reading  in 
the  text  is  Lettsom's  conjecture. 

191  Line  64 :  Nor  be  not  GRIETED :  SHE  *8  qf  good 
esteem.  —  In  F.  1  grieved  has  not  the  final  td  elided : 
therefore  we  have  printed  she 's  and  not  she  is  for  the 
sake  of  the  rhythm. 

196.  Line  77:  Well,  WELL,  Petruehio,  this  has  put  me  in 
heart.— The  second  well  I  have  ventured  to  insert,  as 
without  some  extra  syllable  the  line,  as  given  in  Ff.  Q.,  is 
imperfect 

196.  Lines  78,  79: 

Have  to  my  widow!  andifshi  befrotpard. 
Then  hast  thou  taught  Hortensio  to  be  UNTOWARD. 
So  Ff.  Q.    But  might  we  not  read  toward  in  the  sense  of 
"bold?"    Compare  III.  Henry  VI.  ii.  2.  63-66: 

Prince.  My  gracious  father,  by  your  kingly  leave. 
I  'II  draw  it  as  apparent  to  the  crown. 
And  in  that  quarrel  use  it  to  the  death. 

Cii/:  Why,  that  is  spoken  like  a  toward  prince. 

ACT  V.    Scene  1. 

197.  Line  6:  and  then  come  back  to  my  master's.— Ff. 
Q,  mistris.  The  correction  is  Capell's.  F.  1,  Q.  have  the 
same  mistake  in  line  55:  "didst  thou  never  see  thy  mat- 
ter'* (F.  1,  Q.  mistris)  father?" 

198.  Lines  81,  32:  his  father  is  come  from  PiSA.— Ff.  Q. 
read  Padua,  which  does  not  make  sense;  for  there  can  be 
no  possible  sense  in  his  saying,  when  in  Padua,  that  he 
came  from  Pad  ua. 

199.  Line  70:  a  OOPATAIN  HAT.— This  kind  of  hat  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  high  conical  hat,  variously  called 
**  copotain,"  "capatain,"  and  "  coptankt,"  according  to 
Planch^'s  Encyclopaedia  of  Costume  (vol.  I.  p.  258).  Oaa- 
coigne  in  his  Councell  to  WithipoU,  included  in  his 
Hearbet,  speaks  of 

A  Cc/otnOtl  hatte  made  on  a  Flemmish  blocke. 

—Works,  vol.  I.  p.  375. 

900.  Line  118:  Bight  son  UNTO  the  right  Vincentio.— Ft. 
Q.  read: 

Right  son  TO  the  right  Vincentio; 

printing  lines  116-118  as  prose;  and  it  is  quite  posilble 

1  We  take  our  quotation  literatim  from  the  Roxburghe  reprint, 
edited  by  Hazlitt.  In  the  Table  of  Collations,  with  which  "he  prefaces 
his  edition,  he  gives  coptancke  as  the  original  form  of  the  word  in  all 
the  old  copies;  but  It  is  to  be  noted  that  both  Steevens  ^d  Nares, 
when  quoting  this  passage,  give  the  word  as  cofiankt,  while  Planchi 
quotes  it  coftkank:  so  that,  as  to  the  orthography  of  the  word,  there 
would  seem  to  be  much  doubt. 
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they  were  right.    If  we  print  it  as  verse  the  slight  emen- 
dation of  utUo  for  to  by  Capell  is  necessary. 

801.  Line  120:  While  counterfeit  SUPPOSES  bleared  thins 
eyiu.— This  is  said  to  be  a  reference  to  Gascoigne's  Sup- 
poses, a  play  to  which,  as  has  been  already  explained, 
Shakespeare  seems  to  hare  been  partly  indebted  for  some 
incidents  in  the  plot  But  it  is  quite  possible  there  may 
be  no  snelT  reference ;  for  "It  appears  likewise  from  the 
Preface  to  Greene's  Metamorphosis,  that  supposes  was  a 
game  of  some  kind:  'After  supposes,  and  such  ordinary 
sports,  were  past,  they  fell  to  prattle,'  «tc."  (see  Var. 
Ed.  vol.  V.  p.  607).  To  blear  the  eye  means  to  deceive. 
Compare  Chaucer's  Manciple's  Tale : 

For  all  thy  waiting,  bUreJis  thin  eye. 

—Works.  Yol.  Ui.  p.  986. 

208.  Line  121:  Here '«  packinq  with  a  witness.— Com- 
pare  Lear,  Ui  1.  26,  26 : 

what  hath  been  seen. 
Either  in  snufTs  and  packings  of  the  dukes. 

908.  Line  130:  And  happily  I  fiave  arriv'd  AT  LAST.— 
So  F.  2,  F.  3,  F.  4:  F.  1,  Q.  "arrived  at  THB  last." 

804.  Line  145 :  My  cake  is  dough.— See  note  35  of  this 
play.  The  following  quotation  from  Howel's  Letters  illus- 
trates well  the  meaning  of  the  phrase.  Speaking  of  the 
birth  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  he  says:  "The  Queen  is  de- 
livered of  a  Dauphin,  the  wonderfull'st  thing  of  this  kinde 
that  any  story  can  parallel;  for  this  is  the  three-and- 
twentieth  yeer  since  she  was  married,  and  hath  continued 
childlesse  all  this  while;  so  that  now  Monsieur's  cake  is 
dough."  Epistolae  Hoeliame,  Letter  87.  p.  58.  edn.  1646. 
Monsieur,  of  course,  was  Gaston,  Duke  of  Orleans,  who 
would  have  succeeded  his  brother,  Louis  XIII.,  had  not 
the  Dauphin  been  bom. 

805.  Lines  147-155— Tliis  incident,  so  very  characteris- 
tic, of  Petrucliio  making  Katharina  kiss  him  in  the  street, 
which  prepares  us  very  pleasantly  for  her  perfect  sub- 
mission and  new-bom  gentleness  in  the  next  scene,  does 
not  exist  in  the  old  play,  but  is  one  of  Shakespeare's  own 
dramatic  touches. 

ACT  V.    Scene  2. 

206.  Line  18:  You're  sensible,  and  yet  you  miss  my  sense. 
-Ft.  Q.  read,  redundantly:  "You 're  wry  sensible."  Com- 
pare note  106  above. 

807.  Line  45 :  Have  at  you  for  a  bitter  jest  or  two!— 
Ft.  Q.  read  better,  which  Steevens  thinks  might  have 
meant  merely  "good."  Most  editors  have  adopted  Ca- 
pell's  emendation  bitter,  which  seems  justified  by  iii  2. 
13  above: 

Hiding  his  dUUr  ^csXi  in  blunt  behavioiir. 

806.  Line  54 :  A  good  SWIFT  simile.— See  note  60,  Love's 
Labour's  Lost. 

800.  Line  66 :  Let  US  each  one  send  WORD  unto  his  wife. 
—Ft  Q.  read : 

Let 's  each  ot:e  send  unto  his  ■w(fe. 

Various  emendations   have  been   proposed;  for  that 
adopted  in  our  text  I  am  responsible. 
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810.  Lines  75.  76: 

Hor.  Who  shaU  begini 
Luc.  That  will  I.  —Biondello, 

Oo,  bid  your  mistress  come  to  me. 
Bion.  /  go. 

Arranged  in  Ff.  Q.  thus : 

Hor.  Who  Shalt  begint 
Luc.   ThatmiUI. 
Go,  BionJetlo,  but  your  mistress  come  to  me. 
Bion,  /^'o. 

In  order  to  make  tlie  metre  less  irregular  and  defective, 
I  have  ventured  to  make  a  slight  transposition  of  some  of 
the  words  and  rearrange  the  lines  as  in  our  text. 

811.  Line  97:  She  unU  not  coMB.— Ff.  Q.  read:  "She 
will  not"    The  come  was  first  added  by  Steevens. 

818.  Line  106:  Here  is  a  wonder,  if  you  talk  qf  WON- 
DERS.—Lettsom's  conjecture:  Ff.  Q.  read:  "  if  you  talk  of  a 
wonder." 

813.  Lines  136-179:  To  form  a  clear  idea  of  Shake- 
speare's great  superiority  both  as  a  dramatist  and  poet, 
let  us  compare  this  beautiful  speech  with  the  one  in  the 
old  play,  which  mns  as  follows  Gines  1290-1318): 

Kate.  Then  you  that  hue  thus  by  your  ponipered  wills, 
Now  list  to  me  and  inarke  what  I  shall  say, 
Thetcrnall  power  that  with  his  only  breath. 
Shall  cause  this  end  and  this  beginning  frame, 
Not  in  lime,  nor  before  time,  but  with  time,  confusd. 
For  all  the  course  of  yeares,  of  at;es.  monetlis. 
Of  seasons  temperate,  of  dayes  and  houres. 
Are  tund  and  stopt,  by  measure  of  his  hand. 
The  first  %«orld  was.  a  forme,  without  a  forme, 
A  heape  confasd  a  mixture  all  deforrad. 
A  tfulfc  of  yulfcs,  a  body  bodiles, 
Wliere  all  the  elements  were  orderles. 
Before  the  great  commander  of  the  world. 
The  King  of  Kinjjs  the  glorious  God  of  heauen, 
Who  in  six  d.«ies  diil  fr.mie  his  heauenly  worke. 
And  made  all  thill^:s  to  stand  In  perfit  course. 
Then  to  his  image  he  did  make  a  man, 
Olde  Adam  and  from  his  side  a  sleepe, 
A  rib  was  taken,  of  which  the  Lord  did  make. 
The  woe  of  n:an  so  termd  by  Adam  then. 
Woman  for  that,  by  her  came  sinne  to  vs. 
And  for  her  Sin  was  A<iam  doomd  to  die. 
As  Sara  to  her  husband,  so  should  we. 
Obey  them,  loue  them,  keepe,  and  nourish  them. 
If  they  by  any  mcaiies  doo  want  our  helpes. 
Laying  our  handcs  vnder  theirc  feete  to  tread. 
If  that  by  that  we.  might  procure  tlicrc  ease, 
And  for  a  president  He  first  begin, 
And  lay  my  hand  vnder  my  husbands  feete. 
She  /.ii«  her  hand  vnder  her  husbands /eete. 

814.  Lines  147-149: 

one  that  cares  for  thee. 
And  for  thy  maintenance:  commits  his  body 
To  painful  labour  both  by  sea  and  land. 
In  F.  1  this  passage  is  printed  thus: 

one  that  cairs/br  thee 
And/or  thy  maintenance.     Commits  his  body,  &c. 

But  the  Camb.  Edd.  and  Globe  Eild.,  without  alleging 
any  authority,  alter  the  sense  of  the  whole  passage  by 
omitting  the  stop  after  mainienanct.  Surely  Shake- 
speare's meaning  is  clearly  and  forcibly  expressed  by  the 
punctuation  of  F.  1.  "he  cares  (if.  takes  care)  for  thee 
and  for  thy  maintenance;**  not  as  the  Camb.  Edd.  have  it. 
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ACT  V.  Scene  2. 
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ACT  V.  Scene  2. 


"  he  cares  for  thee,  and  for  thy  maintenance  commite  his 
body  to  painful  labour,"  <&c  Grant  White  and  Rolfe 
follow  Camb.  £dd.  but  do  not  offer  any  reason  for  making 
a  change  which  renders  the  speech  much  less  forcible. 


SIS.  line  186:  'Twos  I  tcon  the  wager,  though  you  BIT 
THE  WHITE.— lliere  is  a  punning  allusion  to  the  name  of 
Bianca  (white):  to  hit  the  white  was  equivalent  to  getting 
a  bull's-eye. 


ORIGINAL  EMENDATIONS  ADOPTED. 


Note 

23.  L  1.  14.  Lueentio  hie  son.  So  Uanmer  and  Heath. 
23.  L  I.  48.  Oentlemen,  PRAY  imptirtnne  me  mt  farther. 
43.    i.  1.  216.    In  brief,  sir,  sith  it  thue  your  pleasure  is. 

Sith  it  is  your  pleasure  thus.    Camb.  Edd. 
61.    I  2.  146.     Hark  you ;  1  'U  have  them  very  fairly 

boutid. 
79.    ii.  1.  139.     Wellf  mayst  thou  troo,  and  happy  be  thy 

speed! 
86.    ii.  1.  202.    No  such  A  jade  as  you,  if  me  you  mean. 

So  Walker's  conj.  (given  by  Dyce). 
99.     iii  1.  4.  But,  wrangling  pedant,  thin,  HUB.  siSTUR,  is. 
116.    iii  2.  93.     Were  it  not  better  I  should  rxtsh  in  thmf 

So  Lettsom  suggests. 
162.    iv.  &  30.    Why  then,  the  mustard,— Bi:!  without  the 

beef.    So  Ellis  (without  the  -  ). 
176.    iv.  4.  7.     Wiih  such  austerity  as  'longs  to  a  father. 
Wiilker  has  'longs  t'  a  father. 


Note 
177. 


192. 


194. 
195. 


210. 


Iv.  4.  9-11. 

'T  were  good  that  he  were  school' d. 
Tra.  Fear  you  not  him 

Sirrah  Biondello, 

How  do  your  duty  throughly,  2  advise  you. 
iv.  6.  68.     Fair  sir,— and  you  my  merry  mi^tretoi. 

(—  supplied.) 
Iv.  6.  64.    yor  be  not  grieved:  SHE 'S  of  good  esteem. 
iv.  5.  77.     Weil,  WELL,  Petruehio,  this  has  put  me  in 

heart. 
V.  2.  66.    Let  us  each  one  send  WORD  unto  his  wife. 
V.  2.  75,  76. 

Hor.   Who  shall  begini 

Luc.  That  will  I.  ^Biondello, 

Go,  bid  your  mistrtss  come  to  me. 
Biou.  /  go. 


ORIGINAL  EMENDATIONS  SUGGESTED. 

Note 
3.     Ind.  1.  9,  10.    (?o— BY  S.  Jeronimy— ^^o  to  thy  cold  bed,  and  warm  thee, 
68.    i.  2.  282.     Petruehio,  I  shall  be  your  BEN  V'NUTd. 
196.    Iv.  5.  78,  79.     Have  to  my  widow!  and  if  shi  befroward. 

Then  hast  thoti  taught  Horteneio  to  be  toward. 


WORDS   OCCURRING   ONLY  IN   TAMING   OF  THE  SHREW. 

Note.— The  addition  of  sub.,  adj.,  verb,  adv.  in  brackets  immediately  after  a  word  indicates  that  tlie  word  is 

used  as  a  substantive,  adjective,  verb,  or  adverb  only  in  the  passage  or  passages  cited. 

The  compound  words  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  printed  as  two  separate  words  in  F.  1. 


Act  So.  Line 

*Aglet-baby . . .       L  2  79 

Amidi iv.  1  206 

Appendix iv.  4  105 

•Apple-tart....     iv.  3  89 

Askance « ii  1  249 

Bedazzled Iv.  5  46 

Beetle-headed,     iv.  1  160 

Be-mete iv.  8  113 

Bemoiled iv.  1  78 

Bestraught Ind.  2  27 

Bolster* iv.  1  204 


1  Venus  and  Adonis.  90. 
S  Venus  and  AdonU,  342;  Bonn. 
110.  6;  as  verb  in  Lticrece,  <B7. 
s  As  verb,  in  OtheUo,  ill.  3.  SM. 


Act  Sc.  Line 

Bondmaid ii.  1  2 

Boot-ljose iiL  2  68 

Bossed il  1  355 

Bottom  *  (8ub.)     iv.  8  13S 

Breeching*....     iii  1  18 

Buttery « Ind,  1  102 

Caged? Ind,  2  38 

Cundle-cases . . .    iii.  2  46 


*  Meaning  "  a  ball  of  thread.** 

6  PrteduM,  by  which  Sir  Hugh 
Erani  probablymeans"6refdk«(i,'* 
is  uned  in  Menr  Wires,  ir.  1.  81. 

«  BuUerv-bar  is  used  in  Twelfth 
Night,  I.  S  74. 

7  Luter's  Complaint,  248. 


Act  Sc.  Line 

Card-maker. . . .  Ind.    2  20 

Cart  (verb) ... .       i.     1  65 

Cavil  (sub.)....      ii.     1  392 

Ceremonial  (adj.) iii.    2  6 

Chapeless iii.     2  48 

Chlders. L    2  228 

Clang  (sub.)....       L     2  207 

Combless ii.     1  227 

Commonty Ind.    2  140 

Conserves  ^sub.)  Ind.  2  3 

Contributors...      1.    2  215 


8  Occurs  twice  again  in  same 
scene.  Unes  7,  8.  In  Othello,  iii. 
4.  7S,  coRserTCs  is  the  reading  of 
Q.  1 ;  but  eanservsd,  the  reading 
of  Ff.,  isgeneraUj  adopted. 
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Act  8c.  Line 

Contrive*    .... 

i.     2    276 

Copatain  (hat). 

v.     1      69 

Counterpoints. 

11.     1    353 

Coverlet  10 

iv.     1    205 

Crack-hemp . . . 

V.     1      46 

Cuffs"  (sul).).. 

iv.    3      56 

•Custard-coffin 

iv.    8      82 

*  Demi-cannon 

iv.     3      88 

Devote  (adj.).. 

i.    1      82 

Diaper 

Ind.    1      57 

» In  the  sense  of 

"to  wear  out." 

10  LucTvee.  8»4. 

11  i.e.  CHfs  of  a 

sleere.    Cmf^ 

blow  with  the  hand,  occurs  twice 

in  this  plaj.  UL  2. 166.  ir.  1.  «7: 

and  in  Uamlet,  iL  2.  S7S. 
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WORDS  PECULIAR  TO  THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 


Act  Sc.  Line 

Disquiet  (adj.  >  Iv.  1  171 

Dog-weary iv.  2  00 

-«'• Iv*:;;:: 

Dresser iv.  1  166 

Ethics « i.  1  32 

Eye-sore".,...  iii.  2  103 

Fashions"....  iU.  2  53 

Fives" iiL  2  55 

Flap-eared iv.  1  160 

Fret...(.ub.)..{  jl;  \  \^ 

FroUc»«(verb).  Iv.  3  184 

•Fall-gorged.,  iv.  1  194 

Galliases U.  1  380 

Gamut" iU.  1  67 

Girth" IIL  2  61 

Half -checked.,  iil.  2  58 

"^Hasty-witted..  v.  2  40 

*Hiizel-twig. . . .  ii.  1  255 

Headstall Iii.  2  50 

Hipped ilL  2  49 

Horse-teil iv.  1  97 


«  Ff.  Q.  read  checkea;  but  ethics 
(BlockBtone'i  conjecture)  is  usu- 
ally adopted. 

13  Lucreoe.  205. 

H  A  disease  of  horses. 

l»  Lucrece,  IIJO. 

le  Uited  as  an  adj.  in  Mids. 
Nights  Dream,  t.  1.  8M. 

17  Occurs  thr<>e  times  again, 
just  below,  in  this  scene. 

IS  Occurs  in  Venus  and  Adonio, 

soe. 


Act  Sc.  Line 

Hungerlyi>(adj)li*.  2  177 

*IIl-seeming...      v.  2  143 

Incredible ii  1  308 

Intolerable  (adv.)  L  2  89 

Jugs Ind.  2  90 

Junkets iii.  2  259 

Keep  (sub.)....       I  2  118 

Knit  (sub.)....     iv.  1  96 

Lampass iii.  2  53 

Logger-headed     iv.  1  128 

I/>gic i.  1  34 

Longly i.  1  170 

Loose-bodied...    Iv.  sj}^ 

Lure  «o  (sub.).,     iv.  1  195 

Mad-brain  (adj.)  IU.  2  10 

Man  21  (verb)..     Iv.  1  196 

M.themaUc....{,;;^l^j^ 

Meacock ii.  1  315 

*Mean-apparelled  iii.  2  75 

Mercatante Iv.  2  63 

Metaphysics...       I.  1  37 

Mose iii.  2  52 

Mother- wit....      ii.  1  266 

Mothy iii.  2  50 

Muscadel iii.  2  174 

*Xarrow-prying  iii.  2  148 


Act  Sc  Line 

*Near-legged..     ill  2  58 

Needlework...      Ii.  1  356 

Obeisance Ind.  1  108 

Out-talk L  2  248 

Out-vied Ii.  1  387 

Over-leather . . .  Ind.  2  13 

Over-merry Ind.  1  137 

Parsley iv.  4  101 

Peat i.  1  78 

Pip i.  2  84 

Pithy IiL  1  68 

Pittance Iv.  4  61 

Plash  (sub.)....       L  1  23 

Proceeders iv.  2  11 

*Proud-iuiuded     ii.  1  132 

*Quick-witted..      v.  2  38 


19  Used  as  an  adrerb  twice, 
Timon,  i.  I.  362,  and  OtbeUo,  iii. 
4.106. 

20  Venus  and  Adonis.  10S7. 

21  In  the  sense  of  "  to  tame  *  (a 
hawk). 
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«-yed {^ 

*  Rope-tricks .. .      i. 

Rose-water Ind. 

''Rush-candle ..     iv. 

Sail-maker v. 

Scrivener iv. 

Shoulder-shotten  ill. 

Skipper ii. 

i  Sleekly iv. 

|sii8h22 iv. 

I  Slit  (verb) v. 

'  Slow-winged. . .  Ii. 

J  Smack  (a  kiss)..  Hi. 

Soud Iv. 

Specially i    {" 


2  54 

1  3 

2  113 
1  56 
5  14 


1     134 

1    208 


Act  Sc  Line 

Staggers" iii.    2      66 

Stoics I.     1      31 

StudsM ill.    2      64 

Super-dainty..  Ii.  1  189 
Swayed  24 iii.    2      57 

♦Taming-school    iv.  2  54.55 

Third-borough  "Ind.  1  12 

Three-legged..       I.    1  64 

TranceM I.    1  182 

Transmutation  Ind.    2  21 

Tripe iv.    3  20 

Trunk  (adj.)...     iv.    3  142 

Undress Ind.    2    119 

Unexperienced  iv.  1  86 
Unpinked iv.    1    136 

Valance IL     1    856 

Velure Iii.    2      63 

Walnutshell . .    iv.    S     06 

\yealthily i.  2  75.76 

*Wedding-garraentiv.  1  52 
Widowhood....  Ii.  1  126 
Windgalls"...  iii.  2  64 
Workmanly....Ind.    2      62 

Yellows" IU.    2      56 


22  In  the   |>hra<e  "slish   and 
slash." 


38  PilfH^m,  MS. 

24  The  verl)  ttcay  is  used  fre- 
quently by  Shakespeare  in  its 
(•rdinary  sense.  Ff.  Q.  read  here 
UHiid;  but  ftvatfed  ^iitnUned.Ilan- 
mor's  conjecture,  is  generally 
adopted. 

2*Ff.  Q.  here  read  headhorough, 
TharboroMgh,  another  form  of 
third-borough,  occurs  in  Lore's 
Labour's  Lost.  i.  1.  185. 

26  Lucrece.  B74.  1S85. 
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DRAMATIS    PERSONS 

Theseus,  Prince  of  Athena 
Egeus,  Father  to  Hermia. 

^      ^  (in  love  with  Hermia. 

Demetrius,  ) 

Philostrate,  Master  of  the  Revels  to  Theseus. 

Quince,  the  Carpenter. 

Snug,  the  Joiner. 

Bottom,  the  Weaver. 

Flute,  the  Bellows-mender. 

Snout,  the  Tinker. 

Starveling,  the  Tailor. 

HiPPOLTTA,  Queen  of  the  Amazons,  betrothed  to  Theseus. 
Hermia,  Daughter  of  Egeus,  in  love  with  Lysander. 
Helena,  in  love  with  Demetrius. 

Attendants  on  Theseus  and  Hippoljta. 

Oberon,  King  of  the  Fairies. 

Titan  I  a,  Queen  of  the  Fairies. 

Puck  or  Robin  Goodfellow,  a  Fairy. 

Peaseblossom,  ] 

Cobweb,  v  ^  .  . 

>  Fames. 
Moth, 

mustardseed,  \ 

Other  Fairies  attending  on  Oberon  and  Titania. 

Pyramus, 

Thisbe, 

Wall,  \  Characters  in  the  Interlude  performed  by  the  Clowns 

Moonshine,  | 

Lion, 

Scene — Athens  and  a  Wood  not  far  from  it 


TIME   OF   ACTION  (according  to  Daniel). 

Dayl.  Act  I. 

Day  2.  Acts  II.  III.  and  part  of  Scene  1,  Act  IV. 

Day  3.  Part  of  Scene  1,  Act  IV.:  Scene  2,  Act  IV.  and  Act  V. 


HISTORIC   PERIOD:  Traditional 
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A  MIDSUMMEE   NIGHT'S   DEEAM. 


INTRODUCTION. 


LITERARY    HISTORY. 

This  play  was  first  printed  in  1600  in  Quarto, 
with  the  following  title : 

A  I  Midsommer  nights  {  dreame.  |  As  it 
hath  beene  sundry  times  pub  |  lickely  acted,  hy 
the  Right  honoura  \  ble,  the  Lord  Chamberlaine 
his  I  seruants,  \  Written  hy  William  Shake- 
speare, I  Imprinted  at  London,  for  Thomas 
Fishery  and  are  to  |  be  soulde  at  his  shoppe,  at 
the  Signe  of  the  White  Hart,  |  in  Fleetestreete, 
1600. 

In  the  same  year  another  Quarto  appeared, 
the  title  being: 

A  I  Midsommer  nights  |  dreame.  |  As  it 
hath  beene  sundry  times  pub  |  likely  acted,  hy 
the  Right  Honoura  \  ble,  the  Lord  Chamber- 
laine his  I  seniants.  \  Written  hy  William 
Shakespeare.  \  P/i'n/ec?  by  lames  Roberts,  1 600. 

The  first  Quarto  was  entered  by  Fisher  on 
the  Stationers'  Register  in  October,  1600. 
Roberts'  edition  is  not  entered  at  Stationers' 
Hall ;  and,  as  it  was  followed  by  the  editors 
of  the  first  Folio,  and  contains  more  stage  di- 
rections than  Fisher's  edition,  it  may  probably 
have  been  a  pirated  reprint  of  Fisher's,  made 
for  the  use  of  the  players ;  for  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  Fisher's  edition  should  have 
l)ecome  so  rare,  before  the  first  Folio  was 
printed,  that  the  editors  were  not  able  to  avail 
themselves  of  it,  had  they  wished  to  do  so.  The 
play  is  mentioned  by  Meres,  in  Palladis  Tamia, 
so  that  it  must  have  been  acted  before  1698. 
This  is  all  the  direct  evidence  we  have  as  to 
its  date;  but  that  it  was  among  Shakespeare's 
early  plays  the  internal  evidence  leaves  little 
room  for  doubt.  It  has  been  supposed,  by 
many  commentators,  that  a  MidsummerNight's 
Dream  was  written  expressly  for  some  par- 
ticular marriage  festivities.  Tieck  and  Ulrici 
tliought  that  the  nuptials,  so  honoured,  were 

VOL.  IL 


those  of  Lord  Southampton ;  but  Elze,  Kurz, 
and  Dowden  think  that  it  was  written  for 
the  marriage  of  tlie  Earl  of  Essex  with  Lady 
Frances  Walsingham,  the  widow  of  Sidney, 
which  took  place  in  the  early  spring  of  1590. 
It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  Oberon's 
song,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  play,  has  any 
connection  with  any  other  marriage  ceremony 
than  that  of  Theseus  and  Hippolyta.  At  any 
rate  there  is  not  the  slightest  external  evi- 
dence to  support  thii  theory. 

The  remarkable  description  by  Titania  in 
ii.  1.  88-117  has  been  supposed  to  refer  to 
some  especially  phenomenal  weather  which 
had  recently  occurred  when  this  play  was  first 
produced.  Stowe,  in  his  Annals,  records  in 
the  year  1594-6  a  time  of  great  dearth,  when 
all  the  necessaries  of  life  rose  to  an  enormous 
price,  consequent  on  the  heavy  rains  which 
took  place  during  May,  June,  and  July,  1594, 
and  in  September  of  the  same  year.  It  is, 
probably,  to  this  dearth  that  Titania's  speech 
refers.*  In  fact  the  year  1595  may  be  approxi- 
mately fixed  as  the  date  when  tliis  play  was 
first  produced ;  but  it  may  have  been  earlier. 
The  detailed  descriptions  of  the  countr}% 
flowers,  &c.,  and  the  clowns'  interlude,  both 
point  to  its  having  been  one  of  those  plays,  of 
which  the  plan,  at  least,  was  composed  when 
Shakespeare's  life  at  Stratford-on-Avon  was 
fresh  in  his  memory. 

The  well-known  lines,, v.  1.  52,  53: 

The  thrice  three  Muses  mourning  for  the  death 
Of  Learning,  late  deceas'd  in  beggary, 

have  been  fixed  upon  by  nearly  all  commen- 
tators as  having  special  reference  to  some  re- 
cent event.   In  the  opinion  of  some  this  event 

1  Seo  Foreword*  to  Stafford's  ExaminatUni^  <frc.    New 
Shak.  Soc.  Publications  (Series  vi.  No.  3,  P.  ziy.),  where 
the  extracts  from  Stowe.  relating  to  this  dearUi,  are  given. 
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was  the  death  of  Spenser;  but  as  this  occurred 
on  January  16th,  1599,  the  allusion  must  have 
been  inserted  after  the  play  was  first  jmpo- 
duced,  if  they  refer  to  the  death  of  the  author 
of  the  Fairy  Queen.  The  poem  which  Spenser 
called  The  Tears  of  the  Muses  appeared  in 
1591;  and  it  is  to  that  these  allusions  are 
thought  by  some  to  refer.  The  most  probable 
explanation  is  that  they  refer  to  the  death  of 
Greene,  who  died  in  the  autunm  of  1592. 
Greene  parades  the  fact,  on  the  title-page  of 
his  works,  that  he  was  Mctgitter  Artium 
tUriusqtie  Universitatis ;  so  that  the  words 
"Learning  late  deceased  in  b^gary**  would 
certainly  describe  his  death,  which  took  place, 
in  the  utanost  misery  and  want,  in  a  London 
attic    The  words^  v.  1.  54 : 

This  is  some  satire,  keen  and  critical 

would  seem  to  imply  tha^the  death,  of  whom- 
soever it  might  be,  was  not  regarded  by  Shake- 
speare with  any  feelings  of  reverent  sorrow, 
such  as  would  be  occasioned  by  the  death  of  one 
whom  he  respected  and  loved.  It  is  certain  he 
could  not  have  entertained  such  feelings  for 
Robert  Greene.  Other  circumstances  that 
may  guide  us  in  determining  the  date  of  the 
play  are — ^first,  the  fact  that  a  new  edition  was 
published,  in  1595,  of  North's  Translation  of 
Plutarch,  containing  the  life  of  Theseus,  to 
which  Shakespeare  may  have  been  indebted 
for  some  details  concerning  Theseus  mentioned 
in  this  play.  Secondly,  that  Gelding's  Trans- 
lation of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  which  first 
appeared  in  a  complete  form  in  1567,  and  was 
afterwards  reprinted  five  times  between  that 
date  and  1593^ — in  the  latter  year  two  reprints 
appeared— ^jontaining,  as  it  did,  tlie  story  of 
Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  may  have  suggested  to 
Shakespeare  the  subject  of  the  Interlude.* 

This  play  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  early  original  plays  of  Shakespeare.  There 
is  no  story  or  older  dramatic  work,  as  yet  dis- 
covered, upon  which  it  could  be  founded.  It 
does  not  appear  that  Shakespeare  owed  any- 
thing, not  even  a  hint,  much  less  the  ground- 
work of  the  story,  to  the  Knight's  Tale  in 

1  For  some  account  of  various  stories  and  poems  on  the 
subject  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  published  in  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries*  see  note  44. 


Chaucer;  no  doubt  he  took  some  of  the  in- 
cidents of  the  Interlude  from  '*The  L^end 
of  Tisbe  of  Babylon"  in  the  older  author's  Le- 
gends of  Fair  Women  (Chaucer's  Minor  Poems, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  285-291). 

The  popularity  of  this  play  in  Shakespeare's 
time  gave  rise  to  the  publication  of  several 
works  suggested  by  the  fairy  portion  of  this 
play:  (1)  A  play  (probably)  mentioned  in  Hens- 
lowe's  Diary,  as  written  by  Henry  Chettle, 
under  the  date  7th  September  and  9th  Sep- 
tember, 1602,  called  Eobin  Goodfellowe;  (2) 
A  ballad  called  "The  Mad  Merty  Pranks  of 
Kobin  Goodfellow.  To  the  tune  of  Duldna, 
London,  printed  for  H[enry]  Gfoason]  circa 
1630."  This  is  the  same  ballad  printed  by  Percy 
(Reliques,  pp.  498-501),  and  attributed  to  Ben 
Jonson  without  any  apparent  authority.  (3)  A 
tract  published  in  1628  under  the  title  of 
"  Robin  Good-Fellow ;  His  Mad  Prankes,  and 
Merry  Jests,"  &c.  (Printed  in  two  parts,  1628.) 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  thought  that 
Shakespeare  might  have  been  indebted  for  the 
name  of  Oberon,  and  for  the  idea  of  the  Fairy 
Court,  to  Robert  Greene's  drama  "The  Scottish 
Historie  of  James  the  fourth,  slaine  at  Flod- 
den.  Entermixed  with  a  pleasant  Comedie, 
presented  by  Oboram  Eingof  Fayeries  "  printed 
in  1598;  but,  except  the  name  of  the  King  of 
the  Fairies,  there  does  not  seem  anything  in 
common  between  the  two  plays.  It  appears, 
however,  that  "Oberon  and  Titania  had  been 
introduced  in  a  dramatick  entertainment  ex- 
hibited before  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1591,  when 
she  was  at  Elvetham  in  Hampshire;  as  ap- 
pears from  A  Description  of  the  Queene's  En- 
tertainment in  Progress  at  Lord  Hartford's, 
&C.  printed  in  4to.  in  1591"  (Var.  Ed.  voL  iL 
p.  337X  It  is  possible  that  from  this  sot^m 
Shakespeare  took  some  of  the  names  in  t^ 
piece. 

STAGE    HISTORY. 

This  play  must  have  been  more  popular  in 
Shakespeare's  time,  and  during  the  first  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  than  it  was  during 
the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  John  Gee,  in  1624,  alludes 
to  it:  "As  for  flashes  of  light,  we  might  see 
very  cheape  in  the  Comedie  of  Firtzmus  and 
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Thitbe^  where  one  comes  in  with  a  Lanthome 
and  Acts  Mooneskine  "  (New  Shreds  of  the  old 
Snare,  &c,  1624,  pp.  17,  20). 

In  1630  John  Taylor,  the  Water  Poet,  men- 
tions it  as  if  it  were  a  popular  play:  "I  say 
as  it  is  applawsef  ally  written  and  commended 
to  posterity  in  the  Midsummer  nights  dreame. 
If  we  offend,  it  is  with  our  good  will,  we  came 
with  no  intent,  but  to  offend,  and  shew  our 
simple  skill "  [Epistle  prefixed  to  "Sir  Gregory 
Nonsense ;  his  news  from  no  place."  Works 
(collected  by  himself),  1630.  Folio.  First  piece 
in  the  Second  Part].  Many  people  think  that 
this  play  is  the  one  referred  to  in  the  follow- 
ing order  made  by  Commissary-general  John 
Spencer  in  1631 :  "  Likewise  wee  doe  order  that 
Mr.  Wilson  because  hee  was  a  speciall  plotter 
and  Contriver  of  this  busines  and  did  in  such  a 
brutishe  Manner  act  the  same  with  an  Asses 
head,  therefore  he  shall  vppon  Tuisday  next 
from  6  of  the  Clocke  in  the  Morning  till  sixe 
of  the  Clocke  at  night  sitt  in  the  Porters 
Lodge  at  my  Lord  Bishopps  house  with  his 
f  eete  in  the  stockes  and  Attyred  with  his  Asse 
head  and  a  bottle  of  haye  sett  before  him  and 
this  superscripcion  on  his  breast; 

Good  people  I  have  played  the  beast 
And  brought  ill  things  to  passe 

1  was  a  man,  but  thus  haye  made 
Myselfe  a  Silly  Asse." 

—Lambeth  MS.  1030,  art.  5,  p.  8. 

But  there  is  some  doubt  whether  this  does  re- 
fer to  the  character  of  Bottom;  for,  elsewhere, 
Spencer  speaks  of  the  play  as  a  comedy  "  con- 
trived" by  "one  Mr.  Wilson"  [See  Ingleby's 
Centurie  of  Prayse,  p.  354  (note)]. 

The  popularity  of  this  play,  after  Shake- 
speare's death,  is  further  confirmed  by  the 
ff»'  ,  that  it  was  one  of  the  plays,  portions  of 
which  were  converted  into  "  Drolls,"  and  re- 
presented during  the  Protectorate  in  spite  of 
the  ordinance  of  the  Long  Parliament  against 
stage  plays.  Kirkman  (1673)  says  in  his  work 
on  "Drols  and  Farces:"  "When  the  publique 
Theatres  were  shut  up,  and  the  Actors  for- 
bidden to  present  us  with  any  of  their  Tra- 
gedies, because  we  had  enough  of  that  in  ear- 
nest, and  Comedies,  because  the  Vices  of  the 
Age  were  too  lively  and  smartly  represented ; 
then  all  that  we  could  divert  our  selves  with 


were  these  humours  and  pieces  of  Plays,  which 
passing  under  the  Name  of  a  merry  conceited 
Fellow,  called  Bottom  the  Weaver,  Simpleton 
the  Smith,  John  Swabber,  or  some  such  Title, 
were  only  allowed  us,  and  that  but  by  stealth 
too,  and  under  pretence  of  Rope-dancing,  or 
the  like."  ^  The  exact  title  of  the  "  Droll,"  which 
i3  printed  in  Part  II.  of  the  above-mentioned 
work,  was  "  The  merry  conceited  Humoui*s  of 
Bottom  the  Weaver."  This  "Droll"  appears 
to  have  been  printed  alone  as  a  comedy  in 
1661. 

It  is  one  of  the  plays  which  Pepys  witnessed; 
but  not  with  any  great  admiration,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  following  account  he  gives  of 
it  (under  date  29th  September,  1662):  "  To  the 
King's  Theatre,  where  we  saw  *  Midsummer 
Nighfs  Dream,'  which  I  had  never  seen  before, 
nor  shall  ever  see  again,  for  it  is  the  most  in- 
sipid ridiculous  play  that  ever  I  saw  in  my 
life"  (voL  ii  p.  61). 

The  next  mention  of  the  piece  we  find  is  in 
Downes*  Roscius  An^icanus,  as:  "The  Fairy 
Queen,  made  into  an  Opera,  from  a  Comedy  of 
Mr.  Shakespear'a"  The  music  being  by  Pur- 
cell,  the  dances  by  Priest  This  piece  was 
produced  in  1692;  and,  according  to  Downes: 
"The  Court  and  Town  were  wonderfully 
satisf/d  with  it;  but  the  expences  in  setting 
it  out  being  so  great,  the  Company  got  very 
little  by  it"  (p.  57).  Grenest  gives  a  condensed 
account  of  the  plot  and  scenario  of  this  piece 
(see  vol.  ii.  pp.  25, 26),  from  which  we  extract  the 
following  particulars:  "Act  5th — The  Duke, 
Egeus  &c.  enter — the  four  lovers  wake  and 
go  out  to  be  married — Bottom  wakes  and 
speaks  his  soliloquy — the  Clowns  enter  and  go 
through  the  last  scene  of  the  original  4th  Act 
— ^The  Duke  and  the  serious  characters  re- 
enter— and  afterwards  the  Fairies — Oberon 
tells  the  Duke  he  will  feast  his  eye  and  ear — 
Juno  appears  in  a  machine — the  Peacocks 
spread  their  tails  and  fill  the  middle  of  the 
Theatre — the  scene  changes  to  a  Chinese  Gar- 
den— a  Chinese  man  and  woman  sing — 6 
Monkies  dance  &c  &c. — Oberon  and  Titania 
speak  a  sort  of  Epilogue."    Genest  adds  some- 


1  All  the  aboTe  quotations  are  taken  from  Ingleby's 
Centurie  of  Prayse. 
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what  inconsistently:  "On  the  whole  this  play 
does  not  differ  materially  from  the  original; 
several  slight  changes  are  made  in  the  dia- 
logue— the  character  of  Hippolita  is  omitted — 
Theseus'  speech  about  *the  poet's  eye'  &c.  is 
sadly  mutilated — a  great  deal  of  machinery 
singing  and  dancing  are  introduced." 

On  29th  October,  1716,  an  operetta,  by  Le- 
veridge,  taken  from  this  play,  was  produced 
at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  The  author  says:  "  I 
have  made  bold  to  dress  out  the  original  in 
Recitative  and  Airs  after  the  present  Italian 
mode."  The  only  characters  inti*oduced  from 
Shakespeare  are  those  which  figure  in  the  In- 
terlude of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe.  Certain  mu- 
sical spectators,  called  Semibreve,  Crotchet, 
and  Gamut,  are  introduced.  Leveridge  ap- 
pears to  have  played  Pyramus  and  Prologue. 
Genest  remarks:  "One  thing  is  very  badly 
managed — Bottom  &c.  who  in  the  1st  scene 
are  represented  as  about  to  act  the  Mask,  do 
not  really  act  in  it "  (vol.  ii.  p.  605). 

On  3d  February,  1755,  a  new  English  opera, 
called  The  Fairies,  was  produced  at  Drury 
Lane,  the  dialogue  of  which  was  taken  from  A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream  with  a  bout  twenty- 
seven  songs  added.  The  clowns  are  omitted 
altogether.  For  this  judicious  concoction  Gar- 
rick  is  believed  to  have  been  responsible;  at 
any  rate  he  wrote  the  prologue.  It  was  acted 
about  nine  times  according  to  Grenest.  Two 
Italians,  Signor  Curioni,  as  Lysander,  and 
Signora  Passarini,  as  Hermia,  appeared  in  the 
piece,  and,  according  to  Wilkinson,  contributed 
greatly  to  what  success  it  had. 

The  next  representation  of  this  piece  seems 
to  have  taken  place,  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
on  23rd  November,  1763.  Of  this  version 
of  Shakespeare's  play  Genest  says:  "it  was 
acted  but  one  night — it  is  a  bad  alteration 
of  the  original — nearly  the  whole  of  the 
Mock  Play  is  omitted,  and  Shakespeare's 
piece  is  turned  into  a  sort  of  Opera  with  33 
songs."  Garrick  was  responsible  for  this  pre- 
cious tribute  to  Shakespeare's  genius;  though 
Colman  got  the  credit  of* it  for  some  little 
time.  On  26th  November  it  was  cut  down  to 
an  afterpiece,  "Theseus  and  all  tlie  serious 
characters"  being  omitted.  In  this  8haj)e  it 
was  acted  several  times  dunng  the  season 
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1763,  1764;  and  revived  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre  on  10th  July,  1777,  when  Parsons 
played  Bottom. 

The  next  record  we  find  of  any  representa- 
tion of  this  play  is  on  17th  January,  1816: 
"Not  acted  50  years.  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  in  3  Acts."  The  cast  included  Liston 
as  Bottom,  Emery  as  Quince,  Miss  Stephens 
as  Hermia,  Miss  Foote  as  Helena,  and  Miss 
Sara  Booth  as  the  Puck.  The  version  was 
by  Reynolds  Genest  (see  voL  viii.  pp.  545, 
546)  sums  up  his  account  of  it  thus:  "yet 
this  alteration  does  Reynolds  no  credit — it  is 
so  far  better  than  that  of  1763,  as  he  has 
about  16  songs  instead  of  33 — he  has  also  re- 
stored the  mock  Tragedy,  and  some  other  pas- 
sages of  the  original"  (p.  548). 

In  our  time  this  play  was  included  in  Phelps' 
series  of  revivals  at  Saddlers'  Wells  Theatre. 
It  was  produced  with  Mendelssohn's  music, 
and  the  most  artistic  scenery,  dresses,  &c.,  by 
Charles  Kean,  on  15th  October,  1856,  Harley 
played  Bottom,  and  Mr.  Frank  Matthews  was 
Quince;  but  the  revival  was  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  fact  that  Puck  was  played  by  Miss  Ellen 
Terry,  that  most  charming  of  all  actresses, 
within  our  own  recollection,  who  have  made 
Shakespeare's  heroines  live  once  more  on  the 
stage. 

CRITICAL  REMARKS. 

This  is  the  only  play  of  Shakespeare's,  be- 
sides the  Tempest,  in  which  supernatural  or 
non-human  characters  are  introduced  as  taking 
an  important  part  in  the  dramatic  action.^ 
For  we  cannot  include  the  disembodied  spirits 
or  ghosts  introduced  in  Henry  VI.,  Richard  III., 
Henry  VIIL,  Julius  Caesar,  or  the  pagan 
deities  in  Cymbeline  and  Pericles,  or  the  ap- 
paritions in  Macbeth,  as  characters  essential  to 
the  action  of  those  playa  A  comparison  of  A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream  with  the  Tempest 
will  serve  to  show  us,  better  than  any  amount 
of  essays,  the  enormous  advance  which  Shake-' 
speare  made  in  intellectual  and  dramatic  power 
during  the  period  that  he  was  writing  for  the 


»  Of  course  the  ghost  of  Hamlet's  father,  supernatural 
because  he  is  a  ghost,  but  essentially  human  in  the  interest 
which  surrounds  him,  must  be  excepted. 
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stage.  How  much  more  subtle,  from  a  mere 
psychological  point  of  view,  how  much  more 
effective,  from  a  dramatic  point  of  view,  are 
Ariel  and  Caliban,  compared  with  Oberon  and 
Titania  and  even  Puck;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
fairy  supernumeraries  who  figure  in  this  play! 
It  i8Somew^nt  rfimniV  Ma  tlmt  though  Shakfir 
speare  has  represented^  the  Fairies,  in  A  Mid- 
summerNlght'ia'Dream,  as  beings  of  diminutive 
"size,  he  has  endowed  them  with  all  the  weak- 
nesses, and  \iceB,  we  may  almost  say,  of  human 
ns'ature.  How  infinitely  inferior  in  conception 
is^Puck  to  Ariel !  The  earlier  creation  is  simply 
the  embodiment,  poetical  to  a  certain  degree, 
of  the  Robin  Groodfellow  who  figured  as  a 
mischievous  elf  in  so  many  old  women's  tales. 
The  latter  creation  is  an  ethereal  if  not  spirit- 
ual being,  whose  intense  yearning  for  liberty, 
the  characteristic  of  all  pure  creatures,  is  so 
pathetic  Some  writers  have  pointed  out  the 
contrast  between  the  vulgar  clowns  who 
furnish  the  comic  element  of  this  play,  and 
the  fairy  beings  who  make  such  sport  of  the 
human  lovers,  and,  it  may  be  added,  of  one 
another.  But,  granting  that  the  tiny  elves, 
who  minister  to  Bottom's  wants,  are  more  re- 
fined than  his  fellow-actors  in  the  Interlude, 
yet,  as  regards  the  highest  moral  qualities,  there 
is  surely  little  to  choose  between  the  fairies  and 
the  mortals  in  this  play.  Oberon  and  Titania 
are  perpetually  quarrelling ;  and  are  actuated 
by  as  contemptible  motives — indeed  we  may 
say  by  more  contemptible  ones — than  Lysander 
and  Hermia,  or  Demetrius  and  Helena.  Puck 
is  quite  as  successful  in  debasing  the  nature  of 
Titania  as  he  is  in  corrupting  the  fidelity  of 
Lysander  or  Demetrius.  Wrangling  between 
the  Fairy  King  and  Queen  is  not  a  whit  more 
dignified  or  refined  than  the  quarrels  of  the 
human  lovers.  It  is  in  the  essentially  human 
characters  whiclT  he  gives  to  the  superhuman 
brings  in  this  play,  that  the  evidence  of  Shake- 
speare's earlier  work  is  manifested,  quite  as 
niuchas  in  any  defects  in  the  construction  or 
language  of  the  play.  The  constant  use  of 
rhyme  must  be  regarded  as  incidental  to  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  and  not  as  indicative  of 
the  author's  being  still  in  a  state  of  transition 
as  regards  the  management  or  form  of  his 
verse. 


As  far  as  the  human  characters  of  this  play 
are  concerned,  with  the  exception  of  "  sweet- 
faced"  Nick  Bottom  and  his  amusing  com- 
panions, very  little  can  be  said  in  their  praise. 
Theseus  and  Hippol3rta,  Lysander  and  Hermia, 
Demetrius  and  Helena  are  all  alike  essentially 
uninteresting.  Neither  in  the  study,  nor  on 
the  stage,  do  they  attract  much  of  our  sympathy. 
Their  loves  do  not  move  us;  not  even  so  much 
as  those  of  Biron  and  Rosaline,  Proteus  and 
Julia,  Valentine  and  Silvia.  If  we  read  the 
play  at  home,  we  hurry  over  thte  tedious 
quarrels  of  the  lovers,  anxious  to  assist  at  the 
rehearsal  of  the  tragi-comtki^r  of  "Pynunus 
and  Thisbe."  The  mighty  dispute,  that  rages 
"biglween  Oberon  and  Titania  about  the  change- 
ling boy,  does  not  move  us  in  the  least  degree. 
We  are  much  more  anxious  to  know  how 
Nick  Bottom  will  acquit  himself  in  the  tragical 
scene  between  Pyramus  and  Thisbe.  It  is  in 
the  comic  portion  of  this  play  that  Shakespeare 
manifests  his  dramatic  genius ;  here  it  is  that 
his  power  of  characterization,  his  close  observa- 
tion of  human  nature,  his  subtle  humour  make 
themselves  felt  Of  pathos,  in  this  play,  there 
is  little  or  none;  in  fact  there  is  no  room  for  it; 
but  there  would  have  been,  had  he  written  it 
later  on  in  life,  more  enthusiasm,  more  power- 
ful grasp  of  character  in  his  mortal  heroes  and 
heroines,  than  there  is  at  present  Of  poetical 
language  there  is  much,  as  there  cannot  fail 
to  be  in  anything  that  Shakespeare  wrote;  but 
of  his  higher  qualities  we  may  say,  in  spite  of 
the  extravagant  praise  which  has  been  be- 
stowed by  some  critics  upon  this  fairy-comedy, 
there  is  little  to  be  found. 

Recognizing,  to  its  full  extent,  the  grace  and 
vivacity  of  Puck,  we  must  still  hold  that^  Nick 
Bottom  is  the  gem  of  this  work.  The  youthful 
power  of  observation,  shown  in  the  Interlude 
of  the  Worthies  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  is 
here  matured.  No  more  masterly  portrait  of 
good-humoured  self-conceit  has  ever  been 
drawn  than  that  of  Nick  Bottom,  "  that  most 
lovely  gentleman-like  man,"  ready  to  play  the 
lover  or  the  hero,  Pyramus  or  Ercles,  the  Lion 
or  the  Wall;  indeed,  every  character,  animate 
or  inanimate,  which  figures  in  this  wonderful 
piece  of  "very  tragical  mirth."  The  unquestion- 
ing homage  that  is  paid  to  him  by  his  fellow 
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clowns,  the  almost  reverential  admiration  in 
which  they  hold  him,  the  implicit  confidence 
in  his  talents  which  they  display,  are  all  wonder- 
fully true  to  nature:  they  prove  what  a  careful 
study  Shakespeare  had  made  of  those  heroes 
of  a  small  village  community  who  wield  the 
power  of  an  autocrat,  with  scarcely  a  murmur 
from  the  most  dyspeptic  rebel;  partly  in  virtue 
of  their  physical  and  intellectual  advantages, 
insignificant  as  both  of  these  may  seem  rela- 
tively; mostly  in  virtue  of  an  invincible  good- 
humoured  8elf-confidence,orrather  self-conceit; 
good-humoured,  because,  being  so  perfectly 
pleased  with  itself,  it  can  afford  to  be  pleasant 
with  othera 

While  insisting  on  the  comparative  ineffec- 
tiveness of  this  play  from  a  dramatic  point  of 
view,  we  are  not  prevented  from  appreciating 
the  many  beautiful  descriptive  passages,  the 
countless  graceful  touches,  which  render  this 
work  one  of  the  favourite  studies  of  those  who 
love  Shakespeare  as  a  poet  rather  than  as  a 
dramatist;  passages  which  linger  sweetly  in 
our  memory,  as  we  stroll  through  some  wood- 
land scene,  greeting  with  loving  eyes  the  wild 
flowers  familiar  to  us  from  childhood,  endeared 
to  us  by  countless  associations,  and  once  peopled 
by  our  budding  imaginations  with  some  such 
fairy  beings  as  those  which  waited  on  Titania 
and  her  "gentle  joy."  Although  the  lovers' 
qilarrels,  and  the  various  complications  which 
arise  from  the  mistakes  of  Puck,  or  from  the 
designs  of  Oberon,  do  not  excite  our  sympathy 
when  presented  in  action;  yet  they  furnish  us 
with  very  delightful  reading.  Nor  can  we  fail 
to  admire  the  skill  with  which  the  incongruous 
elements  of  F^^land  and  Clownland — if  we 
may  use  the  expression — are  blended  together; 
and  the  subtle  manner  in  which  the  difficulty 
of  portraying  the  lives  of  immortal  and  super- 
human beings  is  contrasted  with  the  difficulty, 
experienced  by  the  rude  Athenian  countrymen 
in  their  attempts  at  what  we  now  call  realism 
in  the  scenic  portion  of  the  Interlude  which 
they  present  The  drawback,  pointed  out  by 
Hazlitt  and  by  many  other  critics,  which 
besets  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  as  a  stage 
play,  namely,  that  the  Fairies,  whom  our  im- 
agination pictures  as  diminutive  beings,  have 
to  be  represented  by  men  and  women,  will 
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always  tend  to  render  this  play  ineffective  from 
an  acting  point  of  view. 

Although  this  play  cannot  be  called  a  pastoral 
drama,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  help  comparing 
it  with  The  Sad  Shepherdess  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  which  shares  with  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  the  honour  of  having  suggested 
to  Milton  the  most  delightful  of  all  his  poems, 
Comus.  Shakespeare  has  the  advantage  of  his 
rivals  in  that  dramatic  insight,  which  taught 
him  to  blend  with  the  Fairy  story  the  himior- 
ous  underplot  in  which  Bottom  and  his  com- 
panions are  involved.  But  there  is,  perhaps, 
nothing  in  Shakespeare's  play  so  beautiful  in 
conception  as  the  characters  of  the  Satyr,  of 
Amoret,  'and  of  Clorin  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  play;  on  the  other  hand  there  is  no 
blot  in  Shakespeare's  comedy  like  Cloe,  the 
wanton  shepherdess. 

As  to  the  name  of  the  piece,  it  has  been 
often  pointed  out  that  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  be  called  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream;  for  it  is  expressly  stated  that  the 
action  takes  place  in  the  beginning  of  the 
month  of  May:  but,  possibly,  Shakespeare 
intended  by  the  name,  A  Midsunmier  Night's 
Dream,  to  indicate  that  this  comedy  repre- 
sented tiiat  curious  mixture  of  incongruous 
elements  which  figure  so  often  in  dreams;  and 
that  it  was  the  result  of  those  recollections  of 
a  country  life  which  come  to  a  busy  man,  on 
a  fine  summer's  day,  in  the  midst  of  the  tur- 
moil of  a  town  life.  When  Charles  Lamb 
called  out  for  a  candle,  in  order  that  he  might 
indite  an  ode  to  the  sun,  he  was  uttering 
son^thing  more  than  a  paradox,  something 
very  near  a  great  truth.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  many  of  the  most  beautiful  descriptions 
of  country  life  have  been  written  amid  the 
dingy  surroundings  of  a  great  city :  we  may 
well  imagine  that  Shakespeare  wrote  this  play 
in  his  modest  room  at  Blackfriars;  and  that, 
amidst  the  inodorous  and  unlovely  surround- 
ings, he  recalled  with  a  yearning  affection  the 
woods  and  flowers,  and  the  many  fanciful  ideas 
that  Nature  and  the  coxmtry  ever  suggest  to 
a  poet's  mind ;  objects  and  ideas  in  which  he 
had  taken,  so  often,  a  pure  delight,  when 
wandering  in  the  beautiful  neighbourhood  of 
Stratford-on-Avon. 
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Tito.  Hand  in  hmid,  with  faiiy  grace. 
Will  we  ling,  and  bleee  this  place.— (Act  v  l.  406. 407.) 


A  MIDSUMMEE   NIGHT'S  DEEAM. 


ACT    I. 


*  Scene  L     Atkefis,    A  room  in  the  palace  of 
Theseus. 

Eivter  Theseus,  Hippolyta,  Philostrate, 
and  Attendants. 

The.  Now,  fair  Hippolyta,  our  nuptial  hour 
Draws  on  apace;  four  happy  days  bring  in 
Another  moon:  but,  O,  methinks,  how  slow 
<Thi8  old  moon  wanes!  [she  lingers*  my  de- 
)         sires, 

'  Like  to  a  step-dame,  or  a  dowager, 
Long  withering  out  a  young  man's  revenue.] 
Hip.  Four  days  will  quickly  steep  them- 
selves in  nights ; 
Four  nights  will  quickly  dream  away  the  time; 
And  then  the  moon,  like  to  a  silver  bow 
New-bent  in  heaven,  shall  behold  the  night  lo 
Of  our  solemnitiea 

The,  Go,  Philostrate,* 

Stir  up  the  Athenian  youth  to  merriments; 
Awake  the  pert^  and  nimble  spirit  of  mirth: 

1  Lingerie  used  transitiyely  here  ;= prolongs. 
>  Philo$traU,  aqglicized  form  of   PhUottratut:  pro- 
nounced  as  a  trisyllable.  *  Pert,  lively. 


Turn  melancholy  forth  to  funerals, —  14 

The  pale  companion  is  not  for  our  pomp. 

[Exit  Philostrate, 
Hippolyta,  I  woo'd  thee  with  my  sword. 
And  won  thy  love,  doing  thee  injuries; 
But  I  will  wed  thee  in  another  key. 
With  pomp,  with  triumph,*  and  with  revelling. 

Enter  Eqeus,  Hermia,  Ltsander,  and 
Demetrius. 

Ege.    Happy    be  Theseus,   our    renowned 

duke!*  20 

The.  Thanks,  good  Egeus:  what's  the  news 

with  thee  ? 
Ege.  Full  of  vexation  come  I,  with  complaint 
Against  my  child,  my  daughter  Hermia. — 
Stand  forth,  Demetrius. — My  noble  lord, 
This  man  hath  my  consent  to  marry  her. — 
Stand    forth,   Lysander:--and,  my  gracious 

duke. 
This  man  hath  witch'd  the  bosom  of  my  child : — 


*  Triumph,  public  festivity. 

^Duke  here  means  "leader,"  "commander." 
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ACT  I.  Scene  1. 


A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHTS  DREAM. 


ACT  I.  Scene  1. 


Thou,  thou,  Lysander,  thou  haat  given  her 

rhymes, 
And  interchanged  love-tokens  with  my  child: 
[  Thou  hast  by  moonlight  at  her  window  sung, 

'  With  feigning  voice,  verses  of  feigning  love;  3i 

[  And  stol'n  the  impression  of  her  fantasy 
With  bracelets  of  thy  hair,  rings,  gawds,'  con- 
ceits. 
Knacks,  trifles,  nosegays,  sweetmeats, — mes- 

J         sengers 

Of  strong  prevailment  in  unharden'd*  youth: 
With  cunning  hast  thou  filch'd  my  daughter's 

heart;] 
Tum*d  her  obedience,  which  is  due  to  me. 
To  stubborn   harshness: — and,  my  gracious 

duke. 
Be  it  so  she  will  not  here  before  your  grace 
Consent  to  marry  with  Demetrius,  40 

I  beg  the  ancient  privilege  of  Athens, — 
As  she  is  mine,  I  may  dispose  of  her: 
Which  shall  be  either  to  this  gentleman  #« 
Or  to  her  death,  according  to  our  law      '  • 
[Immediately'  provided  in  that  case. 

;     The,  What  say  you,  Hermia?   be  advis'd, 

J         fair  maid: 

^To  you  your  father  should  be  as  a  god; 

;One  that  compos'd  your  beauties;  yea,  and  one 

,To  whom  you  are  but  as  a  form  in  wax, 

>  By  him  imprinted,  and  within  his  power      50 
To  leave  the  figure,  or  distigure  it* 

;  Demetrius  is  a  worthy  gentleman. 

',     Her.  So  is  LyBander. 

\     The.  In  himself  he  is; 

^But  in  this  kind,*  wanting  your  father's  voice, 

>The  other  must  be  held  the  worthier. 

>  Her.  I  would  my  father  look'd  but  with  my 

>  eyes. 

?     The.  Rather  your  eyes  must  with  his  judg- 

/         ment  look.  ] 

Her.  I  do  entreat  your  grace  to  pardon  me. 
I  know  not  by  what  power  I  am  made  bold, 
Nor  how  it  may  concern  my  modesty,  60 

In  such  a  presence  here  to  i)lead  my  thoughts* 
But  I  beseech  your  grace  that  I  may  know 
The  worst  that  may  befall  me  in  this  case. 
If  I  refuse  to  wed  Demetrius. 


1  Oavfdtt  trinketo.  *  Unharden'd,  susceptible, 

s  Immediately,  expressly. 

^  The  meaning  is  "  to  let  the  figure  exist,  or  to  destroy 
it."  */n  thii  kind,  in  this  respect,  itf.  as  a  suitor. 
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The,  Either  to  die  the  death,  or  to  abjure   / 
For  ever  the  society  of  men. 
Therefore,  fair  Hermia,  question  your  desires; 
Know  of*  your  youth,  examine  well  your 

blood. 
Whether,  if  you  yield  not  to  your  father's 

choice. 
You  can  endure  the  livery  of  a  nun;  70 

Q  For  aye  to  be  in  shady  cloister  mew'd,^ 
To  live  a  barren  sister  all  your  life, 
Chanting  faint  hymns  to  the  cold  fruitless 

moon. 
Thrice-blessed  they  that  maiiter  so  their  blood, 
To  undergo  such  maiden  pilgrimage; 
But  earthlier  happy®  is  the  rose  distill'd. 
Than  that  which  withering  on  the  virgin  thorn,  > 
Grows,  lives,  and  dies  '"  P^pjflg  ^^^ig^lJW 

Her.  So  will  I  grow,  so  live,  so  die,  my  lord. 
Ere  I  will  yield  my  virgin  patent  up  so 

Unto  his  lordship,*  whose*®  unwished  yoke 
My  soul  consents  not  to  give  sovereignty.        I 

The.  ]  Take  time  to  pause;  and,  by  the  next^, 
new  moon, — 
The  sealing-day  betwixt  my  love  and  me, 
For  everlasting  bond  of  fellowship, — 
Upon  that  day  either  prepare  to  die       ^. 
For  disobedience  to  your  father's  will,      1 1 
Or  else  to  wed  Demetrius,  as  he'*  would ,^  ' 
Or  on  Diana's  altar  to  protest 
For  aye  austerity  and  single  life.  90 

^Dem.  Relent,  sweet  Hermia: — and,  Ly-> 

Sander,  yield  ^ 

Thy  crazed**  title  to  my  certain  right.  ^ 

Lys.  You  have  her  father's  love,  Demetrius; ' 
Let  me  have  Hermia's:  do  you  marry  him.      ; 

Ege.  Scornful  Lysander!  true,  he  hath  my) 
love,  > 

And  what  is  mine  my  love  shall  render  him; 
And  she  is  mine;  and  all  my  right  of  her 
I  do  estate"  unto  Demetrius.  ]  ^ 

Ly».  I  am,  my  lord,  as  well  deriv'd  as  he. 
As  well  possess'd;**  my  love  is  more  than  his; 
My  fortunes  every  way  as  fairly  jank'd —  loi 

«  Know  of,  question.  '  Mtw'd,  shut  up. 

•  Earthlier  happy,  i«.  more  happy  from  an  earthly 
point  of  view. 

•  Lordship,  ownership,  or  perhaps  conjugal  author!^. 
!•  Whose  =  to  whose.  »  he,  le.  your  father. 

i*  Crazed,  impaired,  weak;  literally,  crushed,  broken 
down.  i>  Estate,  le.  convey  as  an  estate, 

i^  As  well  possess'd,  as  rich. 
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A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM. 


ACT  I.  Scene  1. 


If  not  with  vantage > — as  Demetrius'; 

And,  which  is  more  than  all  these  boasts 

can  be, 
I  am  belov'd  of  beauteous  Hermia : 
Why  should  not  I,  then,  prosecute  my  right? 
Demetrius,  I  'U  avouch  it  to  his  head, 
Made  love  to  Nedar's  daughter,  Helena,* 
And  won  her  soul;  and  she,  sweet  lady,  dotes,\ 
Devoutly  dotes,  dotes  in  idolatry. 
Upon  this  spotted^  and  inconstant  man.      no 
The.  I  must  confess  that  I  have  heard  so 

much. 
And  with  Demetrius  thought  to  have  spoke 

thereof; 
But,  being  over-full  of  self -affairs,' 
My  mind  did  lose  it — But,  Demetrius,  come ; 
And  come,  Egeus;  you  shall  go  with  me, 
I  have  some  private  schooling  for  you  both. — 
For  you,  fair  Hermia,  look  you  arm  yourself 
To  fit  your  fancies  to  your  father's  will; 
Or  else  the  law  of  Athens  yields  you  up — 
Which  by  no  means  we  may  extenuate —    120 
To  death,  or  to  a  vow  of  single  life. — 
^Come,  my  Hippolyta:  [what  cheer,  my  love? 

<  Demetrius,  and  Egeus,  go  along: 

<  I  must  employ  you  in  some  business 
(Against  our  nuptial;  and  confer  with  you 
^Of    something    nearly  that    concerns    your- 
l         selves. 

\     Ege,  With  duty  and  desire  we  follow  you.  ] 
[Exeunt  all  but  Lysander  and  Hermia. 
Lys.  How  now,  my  love !  why  is  your  cheek 
so  pale? 
How  chance  the  roses  there  do  fade  so  fast? 
Her.  Belike*  for  want  of  rain,  which  I  could 
well  130 

Beteem^  them  from  the  tempest  of  my  eyes. 
Lys.  Ay  me !  for  aught  that  I  could  ever 
read, 
Could  ever  hear  by  tale  or  history, 
Th^  «^iiraft  <;>f  \r^\^  \(^y(^.  nftvftr  ^jd  n^  apryth ; 
But,  either  it  was  different  m  blood, — 
[^Her.  O  cross  I  too  high  to  be  enthrall'd  to 

low.* 
Lys.  Or  else  misgraffed  in  respect  of  years, — 
Her.  O  spite!  too  old  to  be  engaged  to  young. 

1  If  not  with  vantage,  if  not  superior. 

«  Spotted,  wicked.        >  Se\f-affairt,  prirate  business. 

*  Belike,  probably.  *  Beteem^  give,  allow. 

•  To  low,  i«.  to  one  of  low  degree. 


Lys.  Or  else  it  stood  upon  the  choice  of 

friends, — 
Her.  O  hell  I  to  choose  love  by  another's 

eyes.  140^ 

Lys.  "2  Or,  if   there   were  a  sympathy   in^ 

choice,  •^^ 
War,  death,  or  sickness  did  lay  siege  to  it. 
Making  it  momentany^  as  a  sound. 
Swift  as  a  shadow,  short  as  any  dream; 
Brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  collied*  night. 
That,  in  a  spleen,*  unfolds  both  heaven  and 

earth. 
And  ere  a  man  hath  power  to  say  "  Behold ! " 
The  jaws  of  darkness  do  devour  it  up: 
So  quick  bright  things  come  to  confusion. 
Her.  If  then,  true  lovers  have  been  ev^r 

cross'd,  150 

It  stands  as  an  edict  in  destiny: 
Then  let  us  teach  our  trial  patience. 
Because  it  is  a  customary  cross, 
As  due  to  love  as  thoughts,  and  dreams,  and 

sighs. 
Wishes,  and  tears,  poor  fancy's^®  followers. 
Lys.  A  good  persuasion:  therefore,  hear  me, 

Hermia. 
I  have  a  widow^aunt.  a  dowager 
Of  great  revenue,  and  she  hath  no  child: 
From  Athens  is  her  house  remote  seven  leagues; 
And  she  lUUp^cts^^  me  as  her  only  son.        iM 
There,  gentle  Hermia,  may  I  marry  thee; 
And  to  that  place  the  sharp  Athenian  law 
Cannot  pursue  us.     If  thou  lov'st  me,  then, 
Steal  forth  ^'  thy  father's  house   to-moirow 

night;  '  ^ 

And   m    the  wood,   a    league   without    the 

town. 
Where  I  did  meet  thee  once  with  Helena, 
To  do  observance  to  a  mom  of  May, 
There  will  I  stay  for  thee. 

Her.  My  good  Lysander  I 

I  swear  to  thee,  by  Cupid's  strongest  bow. 
By  his  best  arrow  with  the  golden  head,     170 
By  the  simplicity  ^^  of  Venus'  doves. 
By  that  which  knitteth  souls  and  prospers 

loves; 

^  Moinentany,  momentary. 
■  Collied,  blaclc,  smutted  with  conl. 
»  Spleen,  sudden  fit  >•  Fancy's,  i.e.  love's. 

11  hespeets,  regards.  is  Forth,  from. 

1 '  Simplicity,  innocence. 
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A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHTS  DREAM. 


ACT  L  8oiD0  1. 


^Q  And  by  that  fire  which  bum'd  the  Carthage^ 
(         queen, 

(When  the  false  Troyan  under  sail  was  seen, 3 
By  all  the  vows  that  ever  men  have  broke, 
In  number  more  than  ever  women  spoke, 
In  that  same  place  thou  hast  appointed  me, 
To-morrow  truly  will  I  meet  with  thee. 
L^s,  Keep  promise,  love. — Look,  here  comes 
Helena.  179 

Enter  Helena. 

Her.  God  speed  fair  Helena!  whither  awayl 
If  el.  Call  you  me  fair?  that  fair  again  unsay. 
Demetrius  loves  your  fair:^  O  happy  fair! 

<T  Your  eyes  are  lode-stars;^  and  your  tongue's 

J         sweet  air 

<  More  tuneable  than  lark  to  shepherd's  ear, 
^When  wheat  is  green,  when  hawthorn  buds 
]        appear. 

;  Sickness  is  catching:  O,  were  favour*  so, 
i  Yours  would  I  catch,  fair  Hermia!  ere  I  go, 
;  My  ear  should  catch  your  voice,  my  eye  your 

eye, 
)  My  tongue  should  catch  your  tongue's  sweet 
/         melody.  189 

>  Were  the  world  mine,  Demetrius  being  bated,* 
<The  rest  I  Id  give  to  be  to  you  translated.*] 
O,  teach  me  how  you  look,  and  with  what  art 
You  aw^Y  thf*  n^y^^P  of  Demetrius^eart. 
Her.  I  frown  upon  him,  yet  he  lOves  me  stiU. 
Hel,  O  that  your  frowns  would  teach  my 
smiles  such  skill ! 
{     Q  Her.  I  give  him  curses,  yet  he  gives  me 
^         love. 

<  Hel.  O  that  my  prayers  could  such  affection 
)         move !  ] 

Her.  The  more  I  hate,  the  more  he  follows 

me. 
Hel.  The  more  I  love,  the  more  he  hateth 
me. 
;     Q  Her.  His  folly,  Helen,  is  no  fault  of  mine. 
;     Hel.  None,  but  your  beauty :  would  that  fault 
j        were  mine !  ]  .    aoi 

Her.  Take  comfort:  he  no  more  shall  see  my 
face: 
Lysander  and  myself  will  fly  this  place.  _ 

1  Carthage,  used  here  as  an  adjective. 

"  Fair,  beauty.  »  Lode-9tar9,  le.  pole-stars. 

*  Favour,  features.  ^  Bated,  excepted. 

*  Traiulated,  transformed. 
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[  Before  the  time  I  did  Lysander  see, 
Seem'd  Athens  as  a  paradise  to  me: 
O,  then,  what  graces  in  my  love  do  dwell, 
That  he  lu^th  tum'd  a  heaven  imto  a  hell!  3 

Li/s.  Helen,  to  you  our  minds  we  will  un- 
fold: 
To-morrow  night,  when  Phoebe  doth  behold 
Her  silver  visage  in  the  watery  glass,  sie 

Decking  with  liquid  pearl  the  bladed  grass, — 
A  time  that  lovers'  flights  doth  still  conceal, — 
Through  Athens'  gates  have  we  devis'd  to  steal 

Her.  And  in  the  wood,  where  often  you 
and  I 
Upon  faint  primrose-beds  were  w(Mit  to  lie, 
Emptying  our  bosoms  of  their  counsel  sweet, 
There  my  Lysander  and  myself  shall  meet; 
And  thence  from  Athens  turn  away  our  eyes. 
To  seek  new  friends  and  steanger  companies. 
Farewell,  sweet  playfellow:  pray  thou  for  us; 
And  good  luck  grant  thee  thy  Demetrius!  m 
Keep  word,^  Lysander:  we  must  starve  our 


From  lovers'  food  till  morrow  deep  midnight 
L^s.  I  will,  my  Hermia.         [Exit  Hermia. 
Helena,  adieu: 
As  you  on  him,  Demetrius  dote  on  you!  [Exit. 
Hel.  How  happy  some  o'er  other-some  can 
be! 
Through  Athens  I  am  thought  as  fair  as  she. 
But  what  of  that?    Demetrius  thinks  not  so; 
He  will  not  know  what  all  but  he  do  know: 
And  as  he  errs,  doting  on  Hermia's  eyes,    sso 
So  I,  admiring  of  his  qualities: 
Things  base  and  vile,  holding  no  quantity," 
Love  can  transpose®  to  form  and  dignity: 
Love  looks  not  with  the  eyes,  but  wiUi  the 

mind; 
And  therefore  is  wing'd  Cupid  painted  blind : 
Nor  hath  Love's  mind  of  any  judgement  taste; 
Wings,  and  no  eyes,  figure  imheedy  haste: 
And  therefore  is  Love  said  to  be  a  child, 
Because  in  choice  he  is  so  oft  beguil'd. 
As  waggish  boys  in  game^®  themselves  f  orewear, 
So  the  boy  Love  is  perjur'd  every  where:    24i 
For  ere  Demetrius  look'd  on  Hermia's  eyne," 
He  hail'd  down  oaths  that  he  was  only  mine; 

^  Keep  word,  keep  faith. 

»  Q\Mntity,  proportion  (the  value  at  which  they  are 
held).  *  Trantpo^e,  transform. 

i<>  In  game,  in  sport  "  Eyne,  old  plural  of  «ye. 
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And  when  this  hail  some  heat  from  Hermia 

felt, 
So  he  dissolVd,  and  showers  of  oaths  did  melt 
I  will  go  tell  him  of  fair  Hrrmin'rrfljghtr 
Then  to  the  wood  will  he  to-morrow  night    ' 
Pursue  her;  and  for  this  intelligence 
If  I  have  thanks,  it  is  a  dear  expense:^ 
But  herein  mean  I  to  enrich  my  pain,         2S0 
To  have  his  sight  thither  and  back  again. 

[Exit. 

Scene  IL    Athens.    A  room  in  Qwinc^* 


Enter  Quince,  Snug,  Bottom,  Flute,  Snout, 
and  Starveling. 

Quin.  Is  all  our  company  here? 

Bat.  You  were  best  to  call  them  generally, 
man  by  man,  according  to  the  scrip.^ 

Quin,  Here  is  the  scroll  of  every  man's  name, 
which  is  thought  fit,  through  all  Athens,  to 
play  in  our  interlude  before  the  duke  and  the 
duchess,  on  his  w^Ming-day  at  night. 

Bot.  First,  go<53nPeterQuince,  say  what  the 
play  treats  on;  then  read  the  names  of  the 
actors ;  and  so  grow  to  a  point.'  lo 

Quin.  Marry,  our  play  is.  The  most  lamen- 
table comedy ^  and  most  crud  death  of  Pyramus 
and  Thishy. 

Bot.  A  very  good  piece  of  work,  I  assure 
you,  and  a  merry.  Now,  good  Peter  Quince, 
call  forth  your  actors  by  the  scroll — Masters, 
spread  yourselvea* 

Q:uin.  Answer  as  I  call  you. — Nick  Bottom, 
the  weaver. 

Bot,  Ready.  Name  what  part  I  am  for, 
and  proceed.  21 

QvAn.  You,  Nick  Bottom,  are  set  down  for 
Pyramua 

Bot.  What  is  Pyramus?  a  lover,  or  a  tyrant? 

Quin.  A  lover,  that  kills  himself  most  gal- 
lantly for  love. 

Bot.  That  will  ask  some  tears  in  the  true 
performing  of  it :  if  I  do  it,  let  the  audience 
look  to  their  eyes ;  I  will  move  storms,  I  will 


1 A  dear  expente,  a  reward  dearly  bought ;  or,  perhaps^ 
a  reward  which  coete  hira  much  to  gire. 
«  Scrip,  written  list 
s  Grow  to  a  point,  come  to  a  conclnsion. 
*  Spread  yourselves,  stand  separately. 


condole  in  some  measure.     To  the  rest:  yet 
my  chief  humour  is  for  a  tyrant :  I  could  play 
Ercles*  rarely,  or  a  part  to  tear  a  cat  in,  to 
make  all  split.     [Reciting  in  exa^ggerated  and 
bombastic  manner.         32 
The  raging  rocks, 
And  shivering  shocks. 
Shall  break  the  locks 
Of  prison  gates ; 
And  Phibbus'^  car 
Shall  shine  from  far, 
And  make  and  mar 

The  foolish  Fates.  40 

This  was  lofty ! — Now  name  the  rest  of  the 
players. — This  is  Ercles'  vein,  a  tyrant's  vein ; 
a  lover  is  more  condoling. 

Quin.  Francis  Flute,  the  bellows-mender. 

Flv^  Here,  Peter  Quince. 

Quin.  You  must  take  Thisby  on  you. 

Flu.  What  is  Thisby?  a  wandering  knight? 

Quin.  It  is  the  lady  that  Pyramus  must 
love. 

Flu.  Nay,  faith,  let  not  me  play  a  woman ; 
I  have  a  beard  coming.  60 

Quin.  That 's  all  one :  you  shall  play  it  in  a 
mask,  and  you  may  speak  as  small  as  you  will. 

Bot.  An  I  may  hide  my  face,  let  me  play 
Thisby  too,  I'll  speak  in  a  monstrous  little 
voice; — "Thisne,  Thisne;" — "Ah  Pyramus, 
my  lover  dear!  thy  Thisby  dear,  and  lady 
dear!" 

Quin.  No,  no ;  you  must  play  Pyramus : — 
and.  Flute,  you  Thisby. 

Bot.  Well,  proceed. 

Quin.  Robin  Starveling,  the  tailor.  60 

Star,  Here,  Peter  Quince. 

Quin.  Robin  Starveling,  you  must  play 
Thisby's  mother.     Tom  Snout,  the  tinker. 

Snout.  Here,  Peter  Quince. 

Quin.  You,  Pyramus*  father :  myself,  This- 
by's  father.  Snug,  the  joiner ;  you,  the  lion's 
part : — and,  I  hope,  here  is  a  play  fitted. 

Snug.  Have  you  the  lion's  part  written? 
pray  you,  if  it  be,  give  it  me,  for  I  am  slow  of 
study. 

Quin.  You  may  do  it  extempore,  for  it  is 
nothing  but  roaring.  71 

Bot.  Let  me  play  the  lign  too :  I  will  roar, 


ft  Ereles,  Hercules. 


«  Phibbui,  Phcebus. 
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that  I  will  do  any  man's  heart  good  to  hear 
me ;  I  will  roar,  that  I  will  make  the  duke 
say,  '^Let  him  roar  again,  let  him  roar 
again.'' 

Quin,  An  you  should  do  it  too  terribly,  you 
would  fri^t  the  duchess  and  the  ladies,  that 
they  would  shriek ;  and  that  were  enough  to 
hang  us  all. 

All,  That  would  hang  us,  every  mother's 
son.  so 

Bot,  I  grant  you,  friends,  if  that  you  should 
fright  the  ladies  out  of  their  wits,  they  would 
have  no  moi*e  discretion  but  to  hang  us :  but 
I  will  aggravate  my  voice  so,  that  I  will  roar 
you  as  gently  as  any  sucking  dove ;  I  will  roar 
you  jin  't  were  any  nightin^e. 

Quin.  You  can  play  no  part  but  Pyramus ; 
for  Pyraraus-is  a  sweet-faced  man ;  a  proper 
man,  aa  ope  shall  see  in  a  summer's  day ;  a 
most  lo^ly  gentleman-like  man:  therefore 
you  musK  needs  play  Pyramus.  91 

J     Bot.   Well,  I  will  undertake  it     [What 

;beard  were i  best  to  play  it  in? 


Quitu  Why,  what  you  wilL 


94) 


Bot,  I  will  discharge  it  in  either  your  straw- 
colour  beard,  your  orange-tawny  beard,  yoiur  > 
purple-in-grain  beard,  or  your  French-crown-  - 
colour  beard,  your  perfect  yellow.] 

Quifu  t  Some  of  your  French  crowns  have  no 
hair  at  all,  and  then  you  will  play  barefaced. — ; 
But,  "2  masters,  here  are  your  parts :  and  I  am 
to  entreat  you,  request  you,  and  desire  you, 
to  con  them  by  to-morrow  night;  and  meet 
me  in  the  palace  wood,  a  mile  without  the 
town,  by  moonlight ;  there  will  we  rehearse, 
for  if  we  meet  in  the  city,  we  shaJl  be  dogg'd 
with  company,  and  our  devices  known.  In 
the  meantime  I  will  draw  a  bill  of  properties,^ 
such  as  our  play  wants.  I  pray  you,  fail  me 
not  109 

Bot,  We  will  meet;  and  there  we  may 
rehearse  most  obscenely*  and  courageously. 
Take  pains ;  be  perfect :  adieu. 

Quin,  At  the  duke's  oak  we  meet 

Bot.  Enough ;  hold,  or  cut  bow-strings.^ 

[Ea;eunt, 


w 


ACT   11. 


Scene  I.     A  wood  near  A  the/is. 


Enter,  from  opposite  tides,  a  Fairy,  and  Puck. 

Ptick,   How  now,  spirit!   whither  wander 
you? 

Song. 

Fai,  Over  hill,  over  dale, 

Thorough  bush,  thorough  brier. 
Over  park,  over  pale. 

Thorough  flood,  thorough  fire, 
I  do  wander  every  where. 
Swifter  than  the  moones  sphere;* 
And  I  serve  the  fairy  queen, 
To  dew  her  orbe^  upon  the  green. 
The  cowslips  tall  her  pensioners  be:  10 
In  their  gold  coats  spots  you  see ; 


1  Properties,  i.e.  stage  properties. 

3  Obscenely,  a  blunder  for  obscurely. 

s  Hold,  or  ettt  bow-strings,  i.e.  whaterer  happens. 

*  Sphere,  orbit 

*  Orbs,  ue.  the  "fairy-rings"  on  the  grass. 
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[Those  be  rubies,  fairy  favours,  \ 

In  those  freckles  live  their  savours : 
I  must  go  seek  some  dewdrops  here 
And  hang  a  pearl  in  every  cowslip's  ear. 
Farewell,  thou  lob*  of  spirits ;  I  '11  be  gone : 
Our  queen  and  all  our  elves  come  here  anon.]( 
Puck.  The  king  doth  keep  his  revels  here 

to-night : 
Take  heed  the  queen  come  not  within  his 

sight ; 
For  Oberon  is  passing  fell  and  wrath,^  20 

Because  that  she,  as  her  attendant,  hath 
A  lovely  boy,  stol'n  from  an  Indian  king ; 
She  never  had  so  sweet  a  changeling : 
And  jealous  Oberon  would  have  the  child 
Knight  of  his  train,  to  trace^  the  forests  wild; 
But  she,  perforce,  withholds  the  loved  boy. 
Crowns  him  with  flowers  and  makes  him  all 

her  joy : 

«  Lob,  clown. 

'  Fell  and  tcrath,  iierce  and  angry. 

*  To  trace,  wander  tlirough. 
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And    now    they  never    meet    in   grove,    or 
green, 

By  fountain  clear,  or  spangled  starlight  sheen,^ 

But  they  do  square,^  that  all  their  elves,  for 
fear,  30 

Creep  into  acorn-cups,  and  hide  them  there. 
Fai.  Either  I  mistake  your  shape  and  mak- 
ing quite, 

Or  else  you  are  that  shrewd^  and   knavish 
sprite 

Call'd  Robin  Goodfellow  :  are  not  you  he 


That  fright  the  maidens  of  the  villagery ;      .S5 
12  Skim  milk,  and  sometimes  labour  in  theS 

quern*  f 

And  bootless  make  the  breathless  housewife^ 

churn ;  ]  \ 

And  sometime  make  the  drink  to  bear  no 

barm;*' 
Mislead  night-wanderers,  kughing  at   their 

harm^ 
Those  that   Hobgoblin  call  you,  and   sweet 

Puck,  40 


Fairw.  Mialead  nlght-wanderan,  Uuffhing  at  their  harm.-(Act  ii.  1. 89.) 


You  do  their  work,  and  they  shall  have  good 

luck: 
Are  not  you  he  ? 

Puck.  I  am,  thou  speak'st  aright ; 

I  am  that  merry  wanderer  of  the  night. 
I  jest  to  Oberon,  and  make  him  smile 
^/[  When  I  a  fat  and  bean-fed  horse  beguile, 
i  Neighing  in  likeness  of  a  filly  f o<al :  ] 
And  sometime  lurk  I  in  a  gossip's  bowl. 
In  very  likeness  of  a  roasted  crab,*^ 
And  when  she  drinks,  against  her  lips  I  bob. 
And  on  her  withered  dewlap^  pour  the  ale.  50 

1  Sheen,  brightness.  *  Square,  qaarrcl. 

s  Shreiod,  mischievous. 

*  Qiiem,  a  hand-mill  for  grinding  com. 

»  Barm,  yeast.    «  Crab,  crab-npple.     ^  Dewlap,  neck. 


[  The  wisest  aunt,  telling  the  saddest  tale,  5i ) 
Sometime  for  three-foot  stool  mistaketh  me ;  / 
Then  slip  I  from   her  bum,  down  topples «' 

she,  ^ 

And  "  tailor  "  cries,  and  falls  into  a  cough ;  ]  i 
And  then  tlie  whole  quire  hold  their  hips  and 

loffe,8 
[And  waxen°  in  their  mirth,  and  neeze,^^  and?  ft<«i^«- 

A  merrier  houi*  was  never  wasted  there. —  J    ( 
But,  room,  room,  fairy !  here  comes  Oberon. 
Fai.  And  here  my  mistress.     Would  that 
he  were  gone  I 


•  Loffe,  laugh.  •  Waxen,  get  louder. 

»•  Neeze,  old  form  of  ftneeie. 
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EiUer^from  one  side^  Obbron,  with  Ms  train; 
from  the  otheTy  Titania,  mth  hers. 

Obe.  Ill  met  by  moonlight,  proud  Titania.  «o 
Tita.  What,  jealous  OberonI — Fairies,  skip 
hence: 

j[I  have  forsworn  his  bed  and  company. 

5     Obe.  Tarry,  rash  wanton:   am  not  I  thy 

^         lord? 

<  Tita,  Then  I  must  be  thy  lady:  but  I  know 
s  When  thou  hast  stoFn  away  from  fairy  land, 

;  And  in  the  shape  of  Corin  sat  all  day, 

<  Playing  on  pipes  of  corn,  and  versing  love^ 
^To  amoroiBi  ndllida.  ]    Why  art  thoa  here, 

Cbme  from  the  fiurtkeat  steep  of  India? 
B^that,  fenoothy  the  bouncing  Amaaon,    70 
Yafat  haekw^d  miatresB  and  your  warrior  lore^ 
To  Theflev*  moat  be  wedded?  and  you  come 
To  give  tbexr  bed  joy  and  prosperity. 

Obe.  How  eai^  thou  tkoa^fbr  diameyTitaiiia^ 
Glance  at'  my  credit  with  Hippolyta, 
Knowing  I  loiow  thy  kve  to  Theseus? 
T  Didst  thou  not  lead  him  throng  the  gUmr 

<  meting  mght 

<From  Porigenia,  whom  he  ravi^ied? 

<And  make  hira  with  fair  .<£g^  break  biiftt^ 

^With  Anadne  and  Antiopa?]  » 

Titeu  These  are  the  forgeries  of  jeakKuy : 
And  never,  amce  the  middle  summer's  spring 
Met  we  on  hill,  in  dak,  fcnrest,  or  mead. 
By  paved  fountain  or  by  rushy  brook. 
Or  in  the  beached  margent  of  the  sea, 
To  dance  our  ringlets^  to  the  whistling  wind, 
But  with  thy  brawls  tho..  'last  disturb'd  our 

sport 
Therefore  the  winds,  piping  to  us  in  vain. 
As  in  revenge,  have  suck'd  up  from  the  sea 
s  Contagious  fogs ;  £  which  falling  in  the  land  90 
^Have  every  pelting*  river  made  so  proud, 
5  That  they  have  overborne  their  continents  :* 
J  The  ox  hath  therefore  stretched  his  yoke  in 
^         vain, 

^The  ploughman  lost  his  sweat;  and  the  green 
i        com 

J  Hath  rotted  ere  his  youth  attain'd  a  beard : 
^The  fold  stands  empty  in  the  drowned  field, 

1  Verting  love,  i.e.  making  love  in  venes. 

2  Olanee  at,  hint  at,  imply  censure  of. 

»  Ringlets,  fairy  rings.  *  Pelting,  paltry. 

*  Tkeir  continentt,  the  banks-that  contain  them. 
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And  crows  are  fatted  with  the  murrion*  flock ;  ^ 
The  nine  men's  morris  is  filFd  up  with  mud. 
And  the  quaint  mazes  in  the  wanton  green,      / 
For  lack  of  tread,  are  undistinguishable :     lOO 
The  human  mortals  want^  their  winter  here ;  ^ 
No  night  is  now  with  hymn  or  carol  blest : — ]  i 
Therefore  the  moon,  the  governess  of  floods. 
Pale  in  her  anger,  washes  all  the  air. 
That  rheumatic  diseases^  do  abound : 
[And  thorough  this  distemperature' we  see    ' 
The  seasons  alter :  hoary-headed  frosts  ;; 

Fall  in  the  fresh  lap  of  the  crimson  rose ; 
And  on  old  Hieme'  thin  and  icy  erown 
An  odorous  chaplet  of  sweet  summer  buds       ; 
1%  as  in  mockery,  set :]  the  epnag,  the  sum- . 

mer,  in 

Tke  childing^  aotumn,  angry  wint^,  change 
Their  wcmted  Hveriea,  and  the  mazed  world, 
By  their  increase,^  now  knowa  not  which  is 

which: 
And  this  same  progeny  of  evils  comes 
From  our  debate,^  frcm  our  dieaeneion ; 
We  are  their  parents  and  originaL 

Obe.  Do  you  am^id  it  then ;  Tt  lies  in  you : 
Why  should  Titania  cross  her  Oberon? 
I  do  but  beg  a  tittle  c^angefing  boy,  120 

To  be  my  heBchman. 

Tita.  Set  your  heart  at  rest : 

The  fairy  land  buys  not  the  child  of  me. 
His  mother  was  a  votress  of  my  order: 
And,  in  the  spiced  Indian  air,  by  night. 
Full  often  hath  she  gossipp*d  by  my  side ; 
And  sat  with  me  on  Neptune's  yellow  sands, 
Q  Marking  th'  embarked  traders  on  the  flood ;  ^  J 
When  we  have  laugh'd  to  see  the  sails  conceive  J 
And  grow  big-bellied  with  the  wanton  wind ; 
Which  she,  with  pretty  and  with  swimming 

gait  130 

Following, — her  womb  then  rich  with  my 

young  squire, — 
Would  imitate,  and  sail  upon  the  land, 
To  fetch  me  trifles,  and  return  again, 
As  from  a  voyage,  rich  with  merchandise.  ] 

*  Murricn,  old  form  of  murrain;  used  here  as  an  adjec- 
tive, suffering  from  murrain.  '  Want,  are  without 

B  Rheumatic  diseases,  coughs  and  colds. 

*  Distemper ature,  i.e.  the  difference  between  Oberon 
and  Titania.  >"  Childing,  prolific. 

"  Increase,  produce.  >*  Debate,  dispute. 

IS  Embarked  traders  on  the  flood,  i,e.  merchants  em- 
barked on  the  sea. 
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But  she,  being  mortal,  of  that  boy  did  die ; 
And  for  her  aake  do  I  rear  up  her  boy ; 
And  for  her  sake  I  will  not  part  with  him. 
Ohs,  How  long  within  this  wood  intend  you 

stay? 
TUa.  Perchance  till  after  Theseus'  wedding- 
day. 
If  you  will  patiently  dance  in  our  round,    140 
And  see  our  moonlight  revels,  go  with  us ; 
If    not,  shun  me,  and    I   will    spare  your 
haunts. 
Ohe.  Give  me  that  boy,  and  I  will  go  with 

thee. 
Titm.  Not  for  thy  kingdom.   Fairies,'  awayl 
We  shall  chide  downright,  if  I  longer  stay. 

[Exit  Titania  with  her  train, 
Obe.  Well,  go  thy  way:  thou  shalt  not  from* 
this  grove, 
Till  I  torment  thee  for  this  injury. 
My  gentle  Puck,  come  hither.    Thou  remem- 

b'rest 
Since  once  I  sat  upon  a  promontory, 
And  heard  a  mermaid,  on  a  dolj^in's  back,  150 
Uttering  such  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath^ 
That  the  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  her  song, 
And   certain  stars   shot   madly  from   their 

spheres, 
To  hear  the  sea-maid's  music. 
Fuck.  I  remember. 

Obe.  That  very  time  I  saw — but  thou  couldst 
not — 
Flying  between  the  cold  moon  and  the  earth, 
Cupid  all  arm'd :  a  certain  aim  he  took 
At  a  fair  vestal  throned  by  the  west, 
And   looe'd  his  love-shaft  smartly  from  his 
bow,  169 

As  it  should  pierce  a  hundred  thousand  hearts ; 
But  I  might  see  young  Cupid's  fiery  shaft 
Quench'd  in  the  chaste  beams  of  the  wat'ry 

moon. 
And  the  imperial  votress  passed  on. 
In  maiden  meditation,  fancy-free. 
Yet  mark'd  I  where  the  bolt  of  Cupid  fell : 
It  fell  upon  a  little  western  flower, 
Before  milk-white,  now  purple  with  love's 

wound, 
And  maidens  call  it  love^JMdlenesa 

1  Fairiet,  pronounced /a0m«,  as  a  trisyllable. 
>  Thou  shall  not  from,  i.e.  thon  shalt  not  go  from. 
*  Breath,  voice. 


Fetch  me  that  flower ;  the  herb  I  show'd  thee 

once: 
The  juice  of  it,  on  sleeping  eye-lids  laid,      170 
Will  make  or  man  or  woman  madly  dote  li 
Upon  the  next  live  creature  that  it  seea  // 
Fetch  me  this  herb;  and  be  thou  here  again 
Ere  the  leviathan  can  swim  a  league. 

Fuck.   I'll  put  a  girdle  round  about  the 

earth 
In  forty  minnt^fts.  [Exit. 

Obe.  Having  ODce  this  joiee^ 

I  '11  watch  Titania  when  she  is  asleepy 
And  drop  the  liquor  of  it  in  her  evea 
The  next  thing  then  she  waking  looks  upon, — 
[  Be  it  on  lion,  bear,  or  wolf,  or  buD,  iso 

On  meddling  mcmkey,  or  on  busy  ape, — ] 
She  shall  pursue  it  with  the  soul  of  feve: 
And  ere  I   take  this  charm  from  off  her 

sight,— 
As  I  can  take  it  with  another  herb, — 
I  '11  make  her  render  up  her  page  to  me. 
But  who  comes  here?    I  am  invisible ; 
And  I  will  overhear  their  conference. 

Enter  Demstrius,  Helena  yb/^otrtw^  him, 

Dem.  I  love  thee  not,  therefore  pursue  me 
not. 
Where  is  Lysander  and  fair  Hermia? 
The  one  1 11  slay,  the  other  slayeth  me.       190 
Thou  told'st  me  they  were  stol'n  unto  this 

wood; 
£  And  here  am  I,  and  wood^  within  this  wood, , 
Because  I  cannot  meet  my  Hermia.  3  ] 

Hence,  get  thee  gone,  and  follow  me  no  more. 
lid.  You  draw  me,  you  hard-hearted  ada- 
mant;* 
But  yet  you  draw  not  iron,  though  my  heart 
Is  true  as  steel:  leave  you*  your  power  to 

draw. 

And  I  shall  have  no  power  to  follow  you. 

J[^Dem.  Do  I  entice  you?  do  I  speak  yoU|) 

fair?  ^ 

Or,  rather,  do  I  not  in  plainest  truth  200^ 

Tell  you — I  do  not,  nor  I  cannot  love  you  ?      ; 

Jlel.  And  e'en  for  that  do  I  love  you  the^ 

more.  J 

I  am  your  spaniel ;  and,  Demetrius,  J 

*  Wood,  mad,  farious. 
&  Adamant,  t.e.  loadstone* 
"  Leave  you,  i,e.  do  you  give 
335 
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A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM. 


ACT  II.  Scene  1. 


J  The  more  you  beat  me,  I  will  fawn  on  you : 
^Use  me  but  as  your  spaniel,  spurn  me,  strike 
f        me,  205 

'Neglect  me,  lose  me;  only  give  me  leave, 
'  Unworthy  as  I  am,  to  follow  you. 


Detiu  1  lore  thee  not,  therefore  panae  me  not— <Act  ii.  1. 188.) 

What  worser  place  can  I  beg  in  your  love, — 
And  yet  a  place  of  high  respect  with  me, — 
Than  to  be  used  as  you  use  your  dog?  210 

J     Dem,  Tempt  not  too  much  the  hatred  of 

^         my  spirit ; 

^(  For  I  am  sick  when  I  do  look  on  thee. 

/     Hel.    And  I  am  sick  when  I  look  not  on 

^         you.  ] 

336 


Dem.  You  do  impeach^  your  modesty  too 
much. 
To  leave  the  city,  and  commit  yourself 
Into  the  hands  of  one  that  loves  you  not ; 
[To  trust  the  opportunity  of  night,  > 

And  the  ill  counsel  ^  of  a  desert  place,  ; 

With  the  rich  worth  of  your  virginity.  ]  ■ 

Hel.  Your  virtue  is  my  privilege  for  that.  220 
It  is  not  night  when  I  do  see  your  face, 
Therefore  I  think  I  am  not  in  the  night ; 
Nor  doth  this  wood  lack  worlds  of  company. 
For  you  in  my  respect '  are  all  the  world : 
Then  how  can  it  be  said  I  am  alone. 
When  all  the  world  is  here  to  look  on  me? 

Q  De7n.  I  '11  run  from  thee  and  hide  me  in ; 

the  brakes,*  J 

And  leave  thee  to  the  mercy  of  wild  beasts.     ! 

Hel.  The  wildest  hath  not  sueh  a  heart  as  > 
you.  $ 

Run  when  you  will,  the  story  shall  be  chang'd :  i 
Apollo  flies,  and  Daphne  holds  the  chase;  231  \ 
The  dove  pursues  the  grifiin ;  the  mild  hind  . 
Makes  speed  to  catch  the  tiger;  lx)otle88  speed, ! 
When  cowardice  pursues  and  valour  flies !  ] 

Dejn.  I  will  not  stay  thy  question;*  let  me  go: 
Or,  if  thou  follow  me^  do  not  believe 
But  I  shall  do  thee. mischief  in  the  wood.  ^ 

Hel.  Ay,  in  the  temple,  in  the  town,  the  held. 
You  do  me  mischief.     Fie,  Demetrius ! 
Your  wrongs  do  set  a  scandal  on  my  sex :    240 
We  cannot  fight  for  love,  as  men  may  do; 
We  should  be  woo'd  and  were  not  made  to  woo. 

[Eant  Demetrius. 
I  '11  follow  thee  and  make  a  heaven  of  hell, 
To  die  upon  the  hand**  I  love  so  well.     [£a:it. 

Obe.  Fare  thee  well,  nymph :  ere  he  do  leave 
this  grove, 
Thou  shalt  fly  him,  and  he  shall  seek  thy  love. 

^^ 

Re-enter  Puck. 

Hast  thou  the  flower  there,  welcome  wandei*er? 

Prick.  Ay,  here  it  is. 

Obe.  I  pray  thee,  give  it  me. 

I  know  a  bank  whereon  the  wild  thyme  blows, 


1  Impeach,  bring  into  question, 
s  ///  e<mtisel,  evil  suggestions. 

a  In  my  respect,  In  my  regard.        ••  Brakes,  thickets. 
»  Question,  discourse.    He  means  he  will  not  stop  to 
listen  to  her  any  longer. 
«  Upon  the  hand,  i.e.  by  the  hand. 
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ACT  II.  Scene  2. 


Where  oxlips  and  the  nodding  violet  grows,  250 
Quite  over-canopi'd  with  lush  woodbine, 
With  sweet  musk-roses,  and  with  eglantine:* 
There  sleeps  Titania  sometime  of  the  night, 
Luird  in  these  flowers  with  dances  and  delight; 

?[And  there  the  snake  throws  her  enamell'd 

i        skin, 

<  Weed'  wide  enough  to  wrap  a  fairy  in :  ] 
And  with  the  juice  of  this  I  '11  streak  her  eyes, 
And  make  her  full  of  hateful  fantasies. 
Take  thou  some  of  it,  and  seek  through  this 

grove: 
A  sweet  Athenian  lady  is  in  love  260 

With  a  disdainful  youth :  anoint  his  eyes ; 
But  do  it  when  the  next  thing  he  espies 
May  be  the  lady:  thou  shalt  know  the  man 
By  the  Athenian  garments  he  hath  on. 
Effect  it  with  some  care,  that  he  may  prove 
More  fond  on  her  than  she  upon  her  love : 
And  look  thou  meet  me  ere  the  first  cock  crow. 
Puck.  Fear  not,  my  lord,^your  servant  Sail 
do  so.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  II.     Another  part  of  the  wood. 

Enter  Titania,  with  her  train, 

Ttta.  Come,  now  a  roundel  and  a  fairy  song; 

[Then,  for  the  third  part  of  a  minute,  hence; 

J  Some  to  kill  cankers^  in  the  musk-rose  buds, 

<Some  war  with  rere-mice^  for  their  leathern 

J         wings, 

To  make  my  small  elves  coats;  and  some,  keep 

back 
The  clamorous  owl  that  nightly  hoots  and 

wonders 
At  our  quaint^  spirita   Shig  me  now  asleep;  ] 
Then  to  your  offices,  and  let  ihe  resC 

SONO. 

First  Fairy.  You  spotted  snakes  with  double« 
tongue, 
Thorny  hedgehogs,  be  not  seen ;  lo 

Newts,  and  blind-worms,  do  no  wrong, 
Come  not  near  our  fairy  queen. 

CHORUS. 
Philomel,  with  melody 
Sing  in  our  sweet  lullaby ; 


1  BglantiM,  sweet-brier. 
»  Canken,  canker-worms, 
s  Quaint,  neat,  pretty. 
VOL.  II. 


*  ITemf,  garment 

*  Eere-mice,  bats. 

*  Double,  le.  forked. 


Lulla,  lulla,  lullaby,  lulla,  lulla,  lullaby : 

Never  harm, 

Nor  spell  nor  charm. 
Come  our  lovely  lady  nigh ; 
So,  good  night,  with  lullaby. 

First  Fairy.  Weaving  spiders,  come  not  here;  20 
Henoe,  you  long-Iegg'd  spinners,  hence ! 
Beetles  black,  approach  not  near ; 
Worm  nor  snail,  do  no  offence. 

CHORUS. 

Philomel,  with  melody,  &c. 

Second  Fairy.  Hence,  away!  now  all  is  well: 
One  aloof  stand  sentinel. 
[E:ceunt  Fairies.     Titania  sleeps. 

Enter  Oberon,  and  squeezes  the  flower  on 
Titania^s  eyelids. 

Obe.  What  thou  seest  when  thou  dost  wake. 
Do  it  for  thy  true-love  take; 
Love  and  languish  for  his  sake: 
Be  it  ounce,  or  cat,  or  bear,  so 

Pard,  or  boar  with  bristled  hair. 
In  thy  eye  that  shall  appear 
When  thou  wak'st,  it  is  thy  dear : 
Wake  when  some  vile  thing  is  near. 

XEji^it. 

Enter  Ltsander  and  Hermia. 

Lys.  Fair  love,  you  faint  with  wandering 

in  the  wood ; 
And  to  speak  troth,^  I  have  forgot  our  way: 
We  11  rest  us,  Hermia,  li  you  think  it  good, 
And  tarry  for  the  comfort  of  the  day. 
Her.  Be  it  so,  Lysander:  find  you  out  a  bed; 
For  I  upon  this  bank  will  rest  my  head.        40 
^Lys.  One  turf  shall  serve  as  pillow  for  us ' 
both;  \ 

One  heart,  one  bed,  two  bosoms,  and  one  troth.  ^ 
Her.  Nay,  good  Lysander ;  for  my  sake,  my 
dear,  j 

Lie  farther  off  yet,  do  not  lie  so  near.  < 

Lys.  O,  take  the  sense,  sweet,  of  my  inno- ' 
cence!® 
Love  takes  the  meaning  in  love's  conference.  S 
I  mean,  that  my  heart  unto  yours  is  knit  I 
So  that  but  one  heart  we  can  make  of  it ;  S 
Two  bosoms  interchained  with  an  oath ;  \ 

7  Troth,  truth. 

*0,  take  the  iense,  Ac.  i.e.  understand  my  Innocent 
meaning. 
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A  MIDSUMM 


So  then  two  boeomB  and  a  single  troth. 
Then  by  your  side  no  bed-room  me  deny; 
For  lying  so,  Hermia,  I  do  not  lie. 

Her.  Lysander  riddles  very  prettily: 
Now  much  beshrew  my  manners^  and  my 
If  Hermia  meant  to  say  Lysander  lied. 
But,  gentle  friend,  for  love  and  courtesy 
Lie  further  off;  in  human  modesty,  ^ 
Such  separation  as  may  well  be  said 


rS  DREAM. 


ACT  II. 


Becomes  a  virtuous  bachelor  and  a  maid. 

So  far  be  distant;  and,  good  night,  sweet 

friend: 
Thy  love  ne'er  alter  till  thy  sweet  life  end !  «i 
Z^«.  Amen,  amen,  to  that  fair  prayer,  say  I; 
And  then  end  life  when  I  end  loyalty ! 
Here  is  my  bed :  sleep  give  thee  all  his  rest ! 
Her,  With  half  that  wish  the  wisher's  eyes 
be  press'd !  \Theif  deep. 


Puck.  And  here  the  maiden,  sleeping  aonnd.— (Act  U.  S.  74.) 


Enter  Puck. 

Puck.  Through  the  forest  have  I  gone, 
JBut  Athenian  foundljiaa^r^ 
On  whose  eyes  1  mignt  approve  ^ 
This  flower's  force  in  stirring  love. 
Night  and  silence!    Who  is  here?       ro 
Weeds^  of  Athens  he  doth  wear : 
This  is  he,  my  master  said, 
Despised^  the  Athenian  maid ; 
And  here  the  maiden,  sleeping  sound, 
On  the  dank*  and  dirty  ground. 
Pretty  soul !  she  durst  not  lie 
Nearer  this  Idck-love,  this  kill-courtesy. 
Churl,  upon  thy  eyes  I  throw 
All  the  power  this  charm  doth  owe.  ^ 
When  thou  wak'st,  let  love  forbid      so 
Sleep  his  seat  on  tly  eyelid : 
So  awake  when  I  am  gone; 
For  I  must  now  to  Oberon.  [Exit. 

1  Mannen,  i.e.  ill  mannen.  *  Approve,  prove. 

*  Weeda,  garments.       *  Daiik,  damp.       *  Otoe,  ovm. 
d38 


EiUer  Demetrius  and  Helena,  rxuming. 

Hd.  Stay,  though  thou  kill  me,  sweet  De- 
metrius. 
Dem.  I  charge  thee,  hence,  and  do  not  haunt 

me  thus. 
Hel.  O,  wilt  thou  darkling®  leave  me?  do 

not  so. 
Dem.  Stay,  on  thy  peril :  I  alone  will  go. 

[Exit 
Hel.  O,  I  am  out  of  breath  in  this  fond  chase! 
The  more  my  prayer,  the  lesser  is  my  grace. 
Happy  is  Hermia,  wheresoe'er  she  lies ;        w 
For  she  hath  blessed  and  attractive  eyes. 
QHow  came  her  eyes  so  bright?    Not  with 

salt  tears ; 
If  so,  my  eyes  are  oftener  wash'd  than  hers. 
No,  no,  I  am  as  ugly  as  a  bear ; 
For  beasts  that  meet  me  run  away  for  fear :    / 
Therefore  no  marvel  though  Demetrius  ) 

*  Darkling,  in  the  dark. 
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ACT  III.  Scene  1. 


?  Do,  as  a  monster,  fly  ray  presence  thus. 
>  What  wicked  and  dissembling  glass  of  mine 
<Made    me  compare  with  Hermia's  sphery^ 
eyne?'] 
Bat  who  is  here  ? — Lysander !  on  the  ground !  100 
Dead  ?  or  asleep? — I  see  no  blood,  no  wound. — 
Lyiander,  if  you  live,  good  sir,  awake. 

Zy«.  [Startinaupi  And  run  through  fire  I 
will  for  thJrSweet  sake. 
Transparent  Helen !    Kature  here  shows  art, 
That  through  thy  bosom  makes  me  see  thy 

heart 
Where  is  Demetrius?    O,  how  fit  a  word 
Is  that  vile  name  to  perish  on  my  sword  I 

Hel.  Do  not  say  so,  Lysander ;  say  not  so. 
?What  though  he  love  your  Hermia?    [Lord, 
{         what  though?']  109 

Yet  Hermia  still  loves  you:  then  be  content. 
y    Zy*.  Content  with  Hermia!    No;  I  do  repent 
I  The  tedious  minutes  I  with  her  have  spent. 
\Not  Hermia  but  Helena  I  love: 
Who  will  not  change  a  raven  for  a  dove? 
QThe  will  of  man  is  by  his  reason  sway'd ; 
And  reason  says  you  are  the  worthier  maid. 
Things  growing  are  not  ripe  until  their  season: 
So  I,  being  young,  till  now  ripe  not*  to  reason; 
And  touching  now  the  point  of  human  skill,* 
Reason  becomes  the  marshal  to  my  will,      120 
^  And  leads  me  to  your  eyes,  where  I  o'erlook  , 
;  Love's  stories  written  in  love's  richest  book.  ] 
Jlel.  Wherefore  was  I  to  this  keen  mockery 
bom? 
When  at  your  hands  did  I  deserve  this  scorn? 
Is 't  not  enough,  is 't  not  enough,  young  man. 
That  I  did  never,  no,  nor  never  can, 
Deserve  a  sweet  look  from  Demetrius'  eye, 


But  you  must  flout  ^  my  insuflSciency? 

Oood  troth,  you  do  me  wrong,— good  sooth,' 

you  do,— ^ 
In  such  disdainful  manner  me  to  woo.         iso 
But  fare  you  well :  perforce  I  must  confess 
I  thought  you  lord  of  more  true  gentleness. 
O,  that  a  lady,  of  one  man  ref  us'd. 
Should  of  another  therefore  be  abus'd !  [Exit. 
Lys.  She  sees  not  Hermia. — Hermia,  sleep 

thou  there : 
And  never  mayst  thou  come  Lysander  near  I 
For,  as  a  surfeit  of  the  sweetest  things 
The  deepest  loathing  to  the  stomach  brings ; 
Or,  as  the  heresies  that  man  do  leave 
Are  hated  most  of  those  they  did  deceive ;  140 
So  thou,  my  surfeit  and  my  heresy. 
Of  all  be  hated,  but  the  most  of  me ! 
And,  all  my  powers,  address  your  love  and 

might 
To  honour  Helen,  and  to  be  her  knight !  [Exit. 
Her.  [Awaking]  Help  me,  Lysander,  help 

me  I  do  thy  best 
To  pluck  this  crawling  serpent  from  my  breast  I 
Ay  me,  for  pity ! — what  a  dream  was  here ! 
Lysander,  look  how  I  do  quake  with  fear : 
Methought  a  serpent  eat  my  heart  away. 
And  you  sat  smiling  at  his  cruel  prey.® —    150 
Lysander !  —  what,      remov'd  ?  —  Lysander  I 

lortl!— 
What,  out  of  hearing?  gone?  no  sound,  no 

word? 
Alack,  where  are  you?  speak,  an  if  you  hear; 
Speak,  of  all  loves!'  I  swoon  almost  with  fpar. 
No?  then  I  well  perceive  you  are  not  nigh: 
Either  death  or  you  I'll  find  immediately. 

[ExU. 


ACT    III. 


ScBNE  I.     The  wood.     Titania  lining  asleep. 

Enter  Quince,  Snug,  Bottom,  Flute,  Snout, 
and  Starveling. 

Bot.  Are  we  all  met? 


1  Sphery,  star-like.         *  Eyne,  old  plarml  of  eye. 

*  What  thought  ie.  what  matters  It? 
«  Ripe  not,  i.e.  do  not  ripen. 

*  And  touching  now,  Ac  i.e.  attaining  now,  &c. 


Quin.  Pat,  pat;  and  here's  a  marvellous 
convenient  place  for  our  rehearsal.  This  green 
plot  shall  be  our  stage,  this  hawthorn-brake 
our  tiring-house ;'®  and  we  will  do  it  in  action 
all  we  will  do  it  before  the  duke. 


*  Flout,  mock.       '  Oood  tooth,  i.e.  in  good  troth. 

•  Prey = the  act  of  preying. 
*0/aU  tovee,  for  love's  sake. 
1*  Tiring-houttt  dressing-room. 
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ACT  HI.  SoeDO  1. 


Bot.  Peter  Quince, —  7 

Quin.  What  say'st  thou,  bully  Bottom^ 
Dot.  Ther^  are  things  in  this  comedy  of 
Pyramus  rfSd  Thisby  that  will  never  pleasdv 
Firsts' Pyramus  must  draw  a  sword  to  kill  him- 
self; which  the  ladies  cannot  abide.  How 
answer  you  that? 

Snout.  By  'r  lakin,^  a  parlous*  fear. 
tStar.  I  believe  we  must  leave  the  killing 
out,  when  all  is  done.  .     ^,  - 


A  MIDSUMMElLmGHrS  DREAM.  act  iii.  Scene  i. 

Bot.  Not  a  whit :  I  have  a  device  to  make 
all  well.  Write  me  a  prologue ;  and  let  the 
prologue  seem  to  say,  we  will  do  no  harm 
with  our  swords,  and  that  Pyramus  is  not 
kiird  indeed ;  and,  for  the  more  better  assur- 
ance, tell  them  that  I  Pyramus  am  not  Pyra- 
mus, but  Bottom  the  weaver:  this  will  put 
them  out  of  fear.  24 

Quin.  Well,  we  will  have  such  a  prologue ; 
and  it  shall  be  written  in  eight  and  six.' 


Bot.  I  Pyramus  am  not  Pyramus,  but  Bottom  the  wearer— <Act  iii.  1.  22.) 


Bot.  No,  make  it  two  more;  let  it  be  written 
in  eight  and  eight. 

Snout.  Will  not  the  ladies  be  afeard  of  the 
lion? 
"^^tar.  I  fear  it,  I  promise  you.  29 

Bot.  Masters,  you  ought  to  consider  with 
yourselves:  to  bring  in, — God  shield  us  I — a 
lion  among  ladies,  is  a  most  dreadful  thing ; 
for  there  is  not  a  more  fearful  wild-fowl  than 
your  lion  living ;  and  we  ought  to  look  to 't. 

Snout.  Therefore  another  prologue  must 
tell  he  is  not  a  lion. 

Bot.  Nay,  you  must  name  his  name,  and 
half  his  face  must  be  seen  through  the  lion's 

1  By  V  lakin = By  our  ladykin,  meaning  the  Virgin  Mary. 
*  Parlous,  old  form  ot  perilous;  here = great, 
s  Tn  eight  and  tix,  t.«.  in  alternate  verses  of  eight  and 
six  syllables. 
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neck:  and  he  himself  must  speak  through, 
saying  thus,  or  to  the  same  defect,* — "Ladies," 
—or  "Fair  ladies, — I  would  wish  you," — or 
"  I  would  request  you," — or  "  I  would  entreat 
you, — not  to  fear,  not  to  tremble:  my  life  for 
yours.  If  you  think  I  come  hither  as  a  lion, 
it  were  pity  of  my  life:  no,  I  am  no  such 
thing ;  I  am  a  man  as  other  men  are ; "  and 
there,  indeed,  let  him  name  his  name,  and  tell 
them  plainly  he  is  Snug  the  joiner. 

Quin.  Well,  it  shall  be  so.  But  there  is  t«vo 
hard  things, — that  is,  to  bring  the  mQgjUi^ht 
into  a  chamber ;  for,  you  know,  Pyramus  and 
Thisby  meet  by  moonlight  5i 

Snout.  Doth  the  moon  shine  that  night  we 
play  our  play? 

*  Defect,  a  blunder  for  eflfect. 
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Bot.  A  calendar,  a  calendar!  look  in  the 
almanac ;  find  out  moonshine,  find  out  moon- 
shine. 66 

Quin,  Yes,  it  doth  shine  that  night 

Bot,  Why,  then  you  may  leave  a  casement 
of  the  great  chamber  window,  where  we  play, 
open,  and  the  moon  may  shine  in  at  the  case- 
ment 

Quin,  Ay;  or  else  one  must  come  in  with  a 
bush  of  thorns  and  a  lanthom,  and  say  he 
comes  to  disfigure,  or  to  present,  the  person 
of  Moonshine.  Then,  there  is  another  thing : 
we  must  have  a  ^°"  'y{\  ^hfi  JT^t  chamber ; 
for  Pyramus  and  Thisby,  says  the  story,  did 
talk  through  the  chink  of  a  walL 

Snout.  You  can  never  bring  in  a  wall — 
What  say  you.  Bottom?  «8 

Bot,  Some  man  or  other  must  present*  Wall: 
and  let  him  have  some  plaster,  or  some  loam, 
or  some  rough-cast  about  him,  to  signify  wall; 
and  let  him  hold  his  fingers  thus,  and  through 
that  cranny  shall  Pyramus  and  Thisby  whis- 
per. 

Quia.  If  that  may  be,  then  all  is  well. 
Come,  sit  down,  every  mother's  son,  and  re- 
hearse your  parts.  Pyramus,  you  begin:  when 
you  have  spoken  your  speech,  enter  into  that 
brake  :^  and  so  every  one  according  to  his  cue. 

Enter  Puck  behind. 

PiicL  What  hem|)en  home-spuns  have  we 
swaggering  here. 
So  near  the  cradle  of  the  fairy  queen?  »o 

What,  a  play  toward  !^    I  '11  be  an  auditor ; 
An  actor  too,  perhaps,  if  I  see  cause. 

Quin.  Speak,  Pyramus.  Thisby,  stand  forth. 

Pi/r.    Thisby,    the    flowers   of    odious   savours 
sweet, — 

Quin.  Odours,  odours. 

Pf/r.  odours  savours  sweet: 

So  hath  thy  breath,  ray  dearest  Thisby  dear. 
But  hark,  a  voice !  stay  thou  but  here  awhile, 

And  by  and  by  I  will  to  thee  appear.  [Erit. 

Puck.  A  stranger  Pyramus  than  e'er  played 
here.  [Aside;  then  exit.    90 

Flu.  Must  I  speak  now? 

Quin.  Ay,  marry,  mijst  you;  for  you  must 


1  Present,  i.e.  represent         *  Brake,  thicket 
*  Toward,  le.  ready  to  be  acted. 


understand  he  goes  but  to  see  a  noise  that  he 
heard,  and  is  to  come  again.  94 

This,  Most  radiant  Pyramus,  most  lily-white  of 
hue, 

Of  colour  like  the  red  rose  on  triumphant  brier, 
Most  brisky  juvenal*  and  eke  most  lovely  Jew, 

As  true  as  truest  horse,  that  yet  would  never  tire, 
I  *11  meet  thee,  Pyramus,  at  Ninny's  tomb. 

Quin,  "  Ninus'  tomb,"  man:  why,  you  must 
not  speak  that  yet;  that  you  answer  to  Pyra- 
mus: you  speak  all  your  part  at  once,  cues 
and  alL — Pyramus  enter:  your  cue  is  past;  it 
is,  "never  tire." 

This.  0, — As  true  as  truest   horse,  that   yet 
would  never  tire. 

Re-enter  Puck,  waving  his  handy  and  then  re- 
tires; and  Bottom  tpith  an  as^s  head. 

Pyr.  If  I  were  fair,  Thisby,  I  were  only  thine. 
Quin.  O  monstrous!    O  strange!    we  are 
haunted.  —  Pray,    masters!    fly,    masters! — 
Help! 

\Exeunt  Quince^  Snug^  Flute,  Snout,  and 

Starveling. 
^Puck,  I'll  follow  you,  I'll  lead  you  'bout  a> 
round,  | 

Through  bog,  through  brook,  through  bush,? 
through  brake,  through  brier:  iio^ 

Sometime  a  horse  I  '11  be,  sometime  a  hound,  ? 
A  hog,  a  headless  bear,  sometime  a  fire;       \ 
And  neigh,  and  bark,  and  grunt,  and  roar,? 
and  bum,  \ 

Like  horse,  hound,  hog,  bear,  fire,  at  every  ^ 
turn.  [Exit,y^ 

Bot.  Why  do  they  run  away?  this  is  a  kna- 
very of  them  to  make  me  afeard. 

Re-enter  Snout. 

Snout.  O  Bottom,  thou  art  chang'd !  what 
do  I  see  on  thee? 

Bot.  What  do  you  see  ?  you  see  an  ass-head 
of  your  own,  do  you  ?  [Exit  Snout.     120 

Re-enter  Quince. 

Quin,  Bless  thee.  Bottom !  bless  thee !  thou 
art  translated.  [Exit, 

Bot.  I  see  their  knavery:  this  is  to  make  an 
ass  of  me;  to  fright  me,  if  they  could.    But  I 

*  JuventU,  youth. 
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will  not  stir  from  this  place,  do  what  they 
can :  I  will  walk  up  and  down  here,  and  I  will 
sing,  that  tliey  shall  hear  I  am  not  afraid. 

The  ousel  cook*  so  blaok  of  hue, 

With  orange-tawny  bill. 
The  throstle'  with  his  note  so  true,  130 

The  wren  with  little  quill,' — 

Tita.  [Atpakeningf]  What  angel  wakes  me 
from  my  flowery  bed  ? 


Bot.  [Sifig$] 
The  finch,  the  sparrow  and  the  lark, 

llie  plain-song  cuckoo  gray, 
Whose  note  full  many  a  man  doth  mark. 
And  dares  not  answer  nay;— 
for,  indeed,  who  would  set  his  wit  to  so  fool« 
"ieh  a  bird?  who  would  give  a  bird  the   Iie> 
though  he  cry  "cuckoo"  never  so? 

fTita,  I  pray  thee,  gentle  mortal,  sing  again: 
Jiftiue  ear  is  much  enamoured  of  thy  note;    i4i 


Quince.  BleM  thee,  Bottom  !  Men  thee !  thou  art  translated.- (Act  iii.  1.  lil.) 


So  is  mine  eye  enthralled  to  thy  shape;        142 
And  thy  fair  virtue's  force  perforce  doth  move 

me 
On  the  first  view,  to  say,  to  swear,  I  love  thee. 

Bot,  Methinks,  mistress,  you  should  have 
little  reason  for  that:  and  yet,  to  say  the  truth, 
reason  and  love  keep  little  company  together 
now-a-days;  the  more  the  pity  that  some  honest 
neighbours  will  not  make  them  friends.  Nay,  I 
can  gleek*  upon  occasion.  150 

Tita.  Thou  art  as  wise  as  thou  art  beau- 
tiful. 

Bot.    Not  so,  neither:    but  if  I  had  wit 


1  Otuel  eoek,  blmckbird. 
s  QtiUl,  pipe. 
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s  Throttle,  thrush. 
*  QUek,  jest. 


enough  to  get  out  of  this  wood,  I  have  enough 

to  serve  mine  own  turn.        .  154 

T^a.  Out  of  this  wood  do  not  desire  to  go: 

Thou  shalt  remain  here,  whether  thou  wilt 

or  no. 
[  I  am  a  spirit  of  no  common  rate: 
The  summer  still  doth  tend  upon  my  state;     ^ 
And  I  do  love  thee:  therefore,  go  with  me;]  { 
I  'ir  give  thee  fairies  to  attend  on  thee,         1^ 
And  they  shall  fetch  thee  jewels  from  the  deep, 
And  sing  while  thou  on  pressed  flowers  dost 

sleep: 
Q  And  I  will  purge  thy  mortal  groesness  so     < 
That  thou  shalt  like  an  airy  spirit  go. —  ]       \ 
Peaseblossom!  Cobweb!  Moth!  and  Mustard- 
seed! 
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Enter  Peasbblo680m,  Cobwbb,  Moth,  and 

MUSTARDSBSD. 

Pecu,  Ready. 
Cob.  And  I. 

Moth,  And  I. 

Mits.  And  I. 

AU.  Where  shall  we  go? 

Tita.  Be  kind,  and  courteous  to  this  gen- 
tleman; 
Hop  in  his  walks,  and  gambol  in  his  eyes; 
I Q  Feed  him  with  apricocks  and  dewberries,^  ^ 
^With  purple   grapes,  green  figs,  and  mul- 
^         berries;  170 

J  The  honey-bags  steal  from  the  humble-bees, 
<  And  for  night- tapers  crop  their  waxen  thighs, 
<And    light  them  at  the  fiery  glow-worm's 
'         eyes, 

<To  have  my  love  to  bed  and  to  arise; 
<And  pluck  the  wings  from  painted  butterflies 
( To  fan  the  moonbeams  from  his  sleeping  eyes:] 
Nod  to  him,  elves,  and  do  him  courtesies. 
Peas.  Hail,  mortal ! 
Cob.  Hail! 

Moth.  Hail!  iso 

Mu9.  Hail! 

Bot.  I  cry  your  worships  mercy,  heartily: — 
I  beseech  your  worship's  name. 
Cob.  Cobweb. 

Bot.  I  shall  desire  you  of  more  acquaint- 
ance, good  Master  Cobweb:  if  I  cut  my  finger, 
I  shall  make  bold  with  you. — Your  name, 
honest  gentleman  ? 

Peas.  Peaseblossom.  189 

I     Bot.  Q I  pray  you,  commend  me  to  Mistress 

<;  Squash,*  your  mother,  and  to  Master  Peascod, 

'  your  father.  ]    Good  Master  Peajseblossom,  I 

shall  desire  you  of  more  acquaintance  too. — 

Your  name,  I  beseech  you,  sir? 

Mvs.  Mustardseed. 

Bot.  Good  Master  Mustardseed,  I  know 
your  patience  well:  that  same  cowardly,  giant- 
like ox-beef  hath  devoured  many  a  gentleman 
of  your  house:  I  promise  you  your  kindred 
hath  made  my  eyes  water  ere  now.  I  desire 
you  of  more  acquaintance,  good  Master  Mus- 
tardseed. 201 


I  Dewberrie*,  the  fruit  of  Rubut  ecesiut,  renembliDg  a 
small  blackberry.  s  Squa^,  an  Immature  peascod. 


Tita.  Come,  wait  upon  him;  lead  him  to  my 

bower.  202 

The  moon  methinks  looks  with  a  watery  eye; 

And  when  she  weeps,  weeps  every  little  flower, 

Lamenting  some  enforced^  chastity. 

Tie  up  my  love's  tongue,  bring  him  silently. 

[Exeunt, 

Scene  II.     Another  part  of  the  wood. 

Enter  Obbron. 

Obe,  I  wonder  if  Titania  be  awak'd ; 
Then,  what  it  was  that  next  came  in  her  eye, 
Which  she  must  dote  on  in  extremity.* — 
Here  comes  my  messenger. 

Enter  Puck. 

How  now,  mad  spirit ! 
What  night-rule^  now  about  this  haunted 

grove? 
Puck.  My  mistress  with  a  monster  is  in 

love. 
Near  to  her  close  and  consecrated  bower. 
While  she  was  in  her  dull  and  sleeping  hour, 
A  crew  of  patches,^  rude  mechanicals. 
That  work  for  bread  upon  Athenian  stalls,  10 
Were  met  together  to  rehearse  a  play, 
Intended  for  great  Theseus'  nuptial-day. 
The  shallowest  thick-skin  of  that  barren  sort,^ 
Who  Pyramus  presented  in  their  sport, 
Forsook  his  scene,  and  entered  in  a  brake: 
When  I  did  him  at  this  advantage  take, 
An^gtss's  nole^  I  fixed  on  his  head: 
[  Anon  his  Thisbe  must  be  answered,  ? 

And  forth  my  mimic*  comea  When  they  him  '^ 

spy,  \ 

As  wild  geese  that  the  creeping  fowler  eye,  20  , 
Or  russet-pated  choughs,^®  many  in  sort,  \ 

Rising  and  cawing  at  the  gun's  report,  \ 

Sever  themselves  and  madly  sweep  the  sky,]  \ 
So,  at  his  sight,  away  his  fellows  fly; 
And,  at  our  stamp,  here  o'er  and  o'er  one  falls; 
He  murder  cries  and  help  from  Athens  calls. 

*  Enforced^  violated. 

*  In  extremity,  ie.  extremely. 
»  Night-rule,  night-sport. 

*  Patches,  low,  common  fellows. 
'  Barren  $ort,  dull  company. 

*  Kole,  head:  sometimes  spelt  noiol. 

»  Mimic,  actor.  »•  Chortghs,  jackdaws. 
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[  Their  sense  thus  weak,  lost  with  their  fears 

thus  strong, 
Made   senseless    things    begin   to   do   them 

wrong; 
For  briers  and  thorns  at  their  apparel  snatch; 
Some,  sleeves, — some,  hats; — from  yieldersall 

things  catch.  ^  30 

I  led  them  on  in  this  distracted  fear. 
And  left  sweet  Fy ramus  translated  there: 
When  in  that  moment, — so  it  came  to  pass, — 
Titania  wak'd  and  straightway  lov'd  an  ass. 
Obe,  This  falls  out  better  than  I  could  de- 
vise. 
But  hast  thou  yet  latch'd^   the  Athenian's 

eyes 
With  the  love- juice,  as  I  did  bid  thee  do? 
Puck,  I  took  him  sleeping,— that  is  finished 

too, — 
And  the  Athenian  woman  by  his  side; 
.  That,  when  he  wak'd,  of  force'  she  must  be 

ey'd.  40 

Enter  Hbrmia  and  Demetrius. 

Ohe.  Stand  close:  this  is  the  same  Athenian. 
Puck.  This  is  the  woman,  but  not  this  the 

man. 
Dem,  0,  why  rebuke  you  him  that  loves  you 
so? 
Lay  breath  3  so  bitter  on  your  bitter  foe. 
Her.  Now  I  but  chide;  but  I  should  use  thee 
worse, 
For  thou,  I  fear,  hast  given  me  cause  to 

curse. 
If  thou  hast  slain  Lysander  in  his  sleep, 
Being  o'er  shoes  in  blood,  plunge  in  the  deep. 
And  kill  me  too. 

The  sun  was  not  so  true  unto  the  day  so 

As  he  to  me:  would  he  have  stol'n  away 
From  sleeping  Hermia?    I  '11  believe  as  soon 
This  whole  earth  may  be  bor'd,  and  that  the 

moon 
May  through  the  centre  creep,  and  so  dis- 
please 
Her  brother's  noontide  with  the  Antipodes. 
It  cannot  be  but  thou  hast  murder'd  him; 
^So  should  a  murderer  look, — so  dead,*  so 
;         grim. 


1  Latch'd,  caught  *  O/farce,  of  necessity. 

3  Breath,  language.         *  Dead,  pallid. 
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Dem.  So  should  the  murder'd  look,  and  so 
should  I, 
Pierc'd  through  the  heart  with  your  stem 

cruelty: 
Yet  you,  the  murderer,   look  as  bright,  as 
clear,  eo 

As  yonder  Venus  in  her  glimmering  sphere.    ^ 
Her,  What's  this  to  my  Lysander?  where ^ 
is  he?  / 

Ah,  good  Demetrius,  wilt  thou  give  him  me?  ^ 
Dem.  1  had  rather  give  his  carcass  to  my^ 
hounds.  > 

Her.  Out,  dog  I  out,  curl  thou  driv'st  me) 
past  the  bounds  f 

Of  maiden's  patience.     Hast  thou  slain  him,) 
then?  > 

Henceforth  be  never  number'd  among  men !  ]? 
0,  once  tell  true,  tell  true,  even  for  my  sake ! 
Durst  thou  have  look'd  upon  him  being  awake. 
And  hast  thou  kill'd  him  sleeping?    O  brave 
touch!*  70 

Could  not  a  worm,  an  adder,  do  so  much  ? 
An  adder  did  it;  for  with  doubler  tongue 
Than  thine,  thou  serpent,  uev^r  adder  stung. 
DeTU.  You  spend  your  passion  on  a  mis- 
prised mood:® 
I  am  not  guilty  of  Lysander's  blood;  I . 

Nor  is  he  dead,  for  aught  that  I  can  tell.    /  ) 
Her.  I  pray  thee,  tell  me,  then,  that  he  is 

well 
Dem.  An  if  I  could,  what  should  I  get  there- 
fore? 
Her,  A  privilege,  never  to  see  me  more: — 
And  from  thy  hated  presence  part  I  so:        so 
See  me  no  more,  whether^  he  be  dead  or  no. 

[Exit. 
Dem.  There  is  no  following  her  in  this  fierce 
vein: 
Here  therefore  for  a  while  I  will  remain. 
Q  So  sorrow's  heaviness  doth  heavier  grow       j 
For  debt  that  bankrupt  sleep  doth  sorrow  owe;  ^ 
Whict  now  in  some  slight  measure  it  will  pay, '' 
If  for  his  tender^  here  I  make  some  stay.  ]      J 
[Lies  down  and  sleeps. 
Obe.  What  hast  thou  done?  thou  hast  mis- 
taken quite 

«  Brave  touch,  i.e.  brave  stroke,  noble  exploit 
6  Om  a  misprii'd  mood,  in  a  misUken  anger. 
'  Whether,  pronounced  here  as  a  monosyllable. 
•  Hie  tender,  his,  le.  sleep's  offer. 
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And  laid  the  love- juice  on  some  true -lovers 

sight: 
C  Of  thy  misprision^  must  perforce  ensue      90  \ 
^  Some  true  lovetum'd,andnotafalsetuni'd  true. 
J      Pxvrk.  Then  fate  o'er-rules;  that,  one  man 
^         holding  troth, 

^  A  million  fail,  confounding  oath  on  oath.^ 
s      Obe.'^  About  the  wood  go  swifter  than  the 
wind,  ^  / 


And  Helena  of  Athens  look  thou  find: 
All  fancy-sick^  she  is,  and  pale  of  cheer,^ 
With  sighs  of  love,  that  costs  the  fresh  blood 
\         dear: 

VBy  some  illusion  see  thou  bring  her  here: 
X  '11  charm  his  eyes  against  she  do  appear. 
Puck.  I  go,  I  go;  look  how  I  go, —  loo 

/  Swifter  than  arrow  from  the  Tartar's  bow. 

[Exit. 


Her.  Ont,  dog  I  oat,  car!  ihoa  driT'M  me  part  the  bounds 
Of  maiden's  patienoe.-(Act  lii.  S.  66,  es.) 


()be.      Flower  of  this  purple  dye,  102 

Hit  with  Cupid's  archery, 

[Squeezes  the  juice  of  flower  on  Demetriui 
eyelids. 
Sink  in  apple  of  his  eye. 
When  his  love  he  doth  espy. 
Let  her  shine  as  gloriously 
As  the  Venus  of  the  sky. 
When  thou  wak'st,  if  she  be  by, 
Beg  of  her  for  remedy. 


1  Mitpriiionl  mistake. 

s  Cor^ounding  oath  on  oath,  i.e.  breaking  one  oath 
after  another. 


Re-enter  Puck. 

Puck.  Captain  of  our  fairy  band,  110 

Helena  is  here  at  hand; 

And  the  youth,  mistook  by  me. 

Pleading  for  a  lover's  fee. 

Shall  we  their  fond  pageant  see  ? 

Lord,  what  fools  tbp<w  n^yy^^|«  Hp  \ 
Obe.     Stand  aside:  the  noise  they  make 

Will  cause  Demetrius  to  awake. 
^Puck.  Then  will  two  at  once  woo  one; 

That  must  needs  be  sport  aldne; 

And  those  things  do  best  please  me 

That  befal  preposterously.  ]  121 


»  Fancy-nek,  love-sick. 


*  Cheer,  countenance. 
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ACT  III.  Some  2. 


A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHTS  DREAM 


ACT  til.  SoMM  t. 


Enter  Helena  and  Lysander. 

X^«.  Why  should  you  think  that  I  should 

woo  in  scorn? 
Scorn  and  derision  never  come  in  tears: 
Look,  when  I  vow,  I  weep;  and  vows  so  bom, 

In  their  nativity  all  truth  appears 
)>[How  can  these  things  in  me  seem  scorn  to 
;         you, 

Bearing  the  badge  of  faith,  to  prove  them 
'         true  ?  ] 

Hd.  You  do  advance  your  cunning  more  and 
more. 
When  truth  kills  truth,  O  devilish  -  holy 
fray  I 
These  vows  are  Hemda's:  will  you  give  her 
o'er?  130 

;  Q  Weigh  oath  with  oath,  and  you  will  no- 
^         thing  weigh: 

( Your  vows  to  her  and  me,  put  in  two  scales, 
/  Will  even  weigh,  and  both  as  light  as  tales.  ] 
Lt/s.  1  had  no  judgment  when  to  her  I 

swore. 
Hd.  Nor  none,  in  my  mind,  now  you  give 

her  o'er. 
Li/s.  Demetrius  loves  her,  and  he  loves  not 

you. 
Bern.  [AwaHng]  0  Helen,  goddess,  n}Tuph, 
perfect,  divine ! 
To  what,  my  love,  shall  I  compare  thine  eyne?^ 
Crystal  is  muddy.     O,  how  ripe  in  show 
Thy  lips,   those    kissing   cherries,   tempting 
grow!  no 

J  Q  That  pure  congealed  white,  high  Taurus' 
^         snow, 

*  Fann'd  with  the  eastern  wind,  turns  to  a  crow 
:  When  thou  hold'st  up  thy  hand:  O,  let  me  kiss 
'This  princess  of  pure  white,  this  seal  of  bliss!  ] 

C'^HeL  O  spite!  O  hell!  I  see  you  all  are  bent 
To  set  against  me  for  your  merriment: 
If  you  were  civil,  and  knew  courtesy. 
You  would  not  do  me  thus  much  injury. 
\  Q  Can  you  not  hate  me,  as  I  know  you  do, 
/But  you  must  join  in  souls*  to  mock  me  too? 
.  If  you  were  men,  as  men  you  are  in  show,  i5i 
^  You  would  not  use  a  gentle  lady  so; 
i  To  vow,  and  swear,  and  superpraiae^  my  parte, 

'  Eyixe,  the  old  form  of  the  plural  of  eye. 
s  Join  in  touls,  i.e.  join  heart  and  soul. 
*  Superpraite,  le.  praJse  to  excess. 
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When  I  am  sure  yon  hate  me  with  ycmr) 
hearts.]  [ 

You  both  are  rivals,  andjaxe  Hermia; 
And  now  both  rivals,  to  giocfc  Helena: 
A  trim*  exploit,  a  manly  enterprise. 
To  c6ujure  tears  up  in  a  poor  maid's  eyes 
[  With  your  derision !  none  of  noble  sort         I 
Would  so  offend  a  virgin,  and  extort  160^ 

A  poor  soul's  patience,  all  to  make  you  sport] ; 

Li/s.  You  are  unkind,  Demetrius;  be  not  so; 
For  you  love  Hermia,  this  you  know  I  know: 
And   here,  with  all  good  will,  with  all  my 

heart. 
In  Hermia's  love  I  yield  you  up  my  part; 
And  yours  of  Helena  to  me  bequeath, 
Whom  I  do  love,  and  will  do  till  my  death. 

Hel.  Never  did  mockers  waste  more  idle 
breath. 

Bern.  Lysander,  keep  thy  Hennia;  I  will 
none: 
If  e'er  I  lov^d  her,  all  that  love  is  gone.        no 
My  heart  with  her  but  as  guest-wise  aoj6um'd, 
And  now  to  Helen  is  it  home  retui  n'd. 
There  to  remain. 

Zy«.  Helen,  it  is  not  so.     * 

Dem.  Disparage  not  the  faith  thou  dost  not 
know. 
Lest,  to  thy  peril,  thou  aby  it*^  dear. — 
Look,  where  thy  love  comes;  yonder  is  thy 
dear. 

Re-enter  Hermia. 

Her.  [Dark  night,  that  from  the  eye  his^ 
function  takes,  -. 

The  ear  more  quick  of  apprehension  makes;     S 
Wherein  it  doth  impair  the  seeing  sense,  > 

It  pays  the  hearing  double  recompense.  ]    180^^ 
TIjou  art  not  by  mine  eye,  Lysander,  found; 
Mine  ear,  I  thank  it,  brought  me  to  thy  soimd. 
But  why  unkindly  didst  thou  leave  me  so? 
Li/s.  Why  should  he  stay,  whom  love  doth 

press  to  go? 
Her.  What  love  could  press  Lysander  from 

my  side? 
L^s.  Lysander's  love,  that  would  not  let  him 
bide, — 
Fair  Helena,  who  more  engilds  the  night 
Than  all  yon  fiery  oes  and  eyes  of  light. 

*  Trim  =  pretty;  (used  ironicallyX        ^  Aby  it,  pay  for  it 
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ACT  m.  SoeiM  2. 


A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHTS  DREAM. 


ACT  III.  Scene  2. 


jQ  Why  seek'st  thou  me?  could  not  this  make 
f.         thee  know,  iso 

'  The  hate  I  bear  thee  made  me  leave  thee  so?] 
Her.  You  speak  not  as  you  think :  it  can- 
not be. 
Hel.  Lo,  she  is  one  of  this  confederacy ! 
Now  I  perceive  they  have  conjoin'd  ail  three 
To  fashion  this  false  sport,  in  spite  of  me.  ' 
Injurious  Hermia !  most  ungrateful  maid ! 
Have  you  oonspir'd,  have  you  with  these  con- 
trived 
To  bait  me  with  this  foul  derision? 
Is  all  the  counsel  that  we  too  have  shar'd, 
The  sisters'  vows,  the  hours  that  we  have  spent, 
When  we  have  chid  the  hasty-footed  time  200 
For  parting  us, — O,  is  all  forgot? 
All  school-days'  friendship,  childhood   inno- 
cence ? 
L  We,  Hermia,  like  two  artificial  gods,* 
/  Have  with  our  neelds^  created  both  one  flower, 
J  Both  on  one  sampler,  sitting  on  one  cushion, 
>Both  warbling  of  one  song,  both  in  one  key; 
;  As  if  our  hands,  our  sides,  voices,  and  minds, 
/  Had  been  incorporate.     So  we  grew  together, 
(■  Like  to  a  double  cherry,  seeming  parted, 
;  But  yet  an  union  in  partition;  210 

^^Two  lovely  berries  moulded  on  one  stem; 
!  So,  with  two  seeming  bodies,  but  one  heart; 
^  Two  of  the  first,  like  coats  in  heraldry, 
c  Due  but  to  one,  and  crowned  with  one  crest.] 
And  will  you  rent  our  ancient  love  asunder. 
To  join  with  men  in  scorning  yoiu-  poor  friend? 
^Qlt  is  not  friendly,  'tis  not  maidenly: 
^Our  sex,  as  well  as  I,  may  chide  you  for  it, 
/Though  I  alone  do  feel  the  injury.  ]  219 

Her.  I  am  amazed  at  your  passionate  words. 
I  scorn  you  not:  it  seems  that  you  scorn  me. 
Q  Ilel.  Have  you  not  set  Lysander,  as  in 
scorn. 
To  follow  me  and  praise  my  eyes  and  face  ? 
And  made  your  other  love,  Demetrius — 
Who  even  but  now  did  spurn  me  with  his 

foot — 

To  call  me  goddess,  nymph,  divine  and  rare. 

Precious,  celestial  ?    Wherefore  speaks  he  this 

To  her  he  hates?  and  wherefore  doth  Lysander 

^  Deny  your  love,  so  rich  within  his  soul, 

^And  tender  me,  forsooth,  affection,  220 

1  Artificial  gods,  i.e.  creator^  in  art.       *  Neelds,  needles. 


But  by  your  setting  on,  by  your  consent? 
What  though  I  be  not  so  in  grace  as  you, 
So  hung  upon  with  love,  so  fortunate, 
But  miserable  most,  to  love  unloved  ? 
This  you  should  pity  rather  than  despise. 


231^ 


Hel.  U,  is  all  forgot? 

Ail  Khool-dayi'  friendship,  childhood  innocence? 
— (Actiil.  S.  aoi.sos.) 


Her.  I  understand  not  what  you  mean  by^ 
this.]  ^ 

Hel.  Ay,  do,  pers6ver,  counterfeit  sad  looks, 
Make  mouths  upon  me  when  I  turn  my  back; 
Q  Wink  each  at  other;  hold  the  sweet  jest  up: 
This  sport,  well  carried,  shall  be  chronicled.] 
If  you  have  any  pity,  grace,  or  manners. 
You  would  not  make  me  such  an  argument. 
But  fare  ye  well:  't  is  partly  my  own  fault; 
Which  death  or  absence  soon  shall  remedy. 
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ACT  111.  Scene  2. 


A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHTS  DREAM. 


ACT  in. 


Lys,  Stay,  gentle  Helena;  hear  my  excuse: 
/[ My  love,  my  life,  my  soul,  fair  Helena! 
Hd.  OexceUentI 

Her,  Sweet,  do  not  scorn  her  so. 

Dem,  If  she  cannot  entreat,  I  can  compel. 
Ly».  Thou  canst  compel  no  more  than  she 
entreat: 

^Thy  threats  have  no  more  strength  than  her 
',         weak  prayers.]  260 

Helen,  I^ove  thee;  by  my  life,  I  do: 
I  swear  by  that  which  I  will  lose  for  thee. 
To  prove  him  false  that  says  I  love  thee  not. 
Dem,  I  say  I  love  thee  more  than  he  can  do. 
Lya,  If  thou  say  so,  withdraw,  and  prove 

it  too.   • 
Dem,  Quick,  come  I 

Her,  Lysander,  whereto  tends  all  this? 

[Seizijig  hold  of  Lyzai\der  to  stop  him, 

Li/8,  Away,  you  Ethiope ! 

',     ^Detn.  No,  no;  he'll — sir. 

Seem  to  break  loose;  take  on  as  you  would 

J         follow, 

^But  yet  come  not:  you  are  a  tame^  man,  go  1 
J     Li/s,  [Struggling  to  get  loose  from  Hermia] 
;  Hang  off,  thou  cat,  thou  burr !  vile  thing,  let 
^         loose,  260 

J  Or  I  will  shake  thee  from  me  like  a  serpent ! 
i     Her.  Why  are  you  grown  so  rude?  what 
^         change  is  this  ? 
.  Sweet  love, — 

}     Lyi,         Thy  love !  out,  tawny  Tartar,  out ! 
;  Out,  loathed  medicine !  hated  poison,  hence ! 
I     Her,  Do  you  not  jest? 
i     Hel,  Yes,  sooth;  and  so  do  you. 

\     Lys,  ]  Demetrius,  I  will  keep  my  word  with 
thee. 
Dem,  I  would  I  had  your  bond,  for  I  per- 
ceive 
A  weak  bond  holds  you:  I'll  not  trust  your 
word. 
Q  Lys,  What,  should  I  hurt  her,  strike  her, 
kill  her  dead? 
'( Although  I  hate  her,  I  '11  not  harm  her  so.]  270 
/     Her,  Q  What,  can  you  do  me  greater  harm 

than  hate? 
'  Hate  me  I  wherefore?  O  me  I  what  means  my 
\         love?] 
Am  not  I  Hermia?  are  not  you  Lysander? 

1  Tame,  spiiitleM. 
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I  am  as  fair  now  as  I  was  erewhile. 

Since  night  you  lov'd  me;  yet  since  night  yoa 

left  me: 
Why,  then  you  left  me — O,  the  gods  forbid! — 
In  earnest,  shall  I  say  ? 

Ly$,  Ay,  by  my  life; 

Q  And  never  did  desire  to  see  thee  more.  '^ 

Therefore  be  out  of  hope,  of  question,  doubt  ;]^ 
Be  certain,  nothing  truer;  't  is  no  jest  280 

That  I  do  hate  thee,  and  love  Helen% 

Her,  [Leaving  hold  of  Lysander^  and  turning 

to  Helena]    0  me  I — ^you  juggler!*  you 

■canker-blossom ! 
You  thief  of  love !  what,  have  you  come  by 

night 
And  jtol'n  my  love's  heart  from  him? 

IHST^  Fine,  i' faith!; 

Have  you  no  modesty,  no  maiden  shame,  > 
No  touch  of  bashfulness?  What,  will  you  tear  j 
Impatient  answers  from  my  gentle  tongue  ?  ^ 
Fie,  ^e !  you  counterfeit,  you  puppet,  you !  | 
Her,  Puppet?  why  so?  ay,  that  way  goes^ 

the  game.  ] 

Now  I  perceive  that  she  hath  made  compare  j; 
Between  our  statures;   she  hath  urg'd  her; 

height;  2»ij 

And  with  her  personage,  her  tall  personage,    ^ 
Her  height,  forsooth,  she  hath  prevail'd  with< 

him.  J 

And  are  you  grown  so  high  in  his  esteem,       i 
Because  I  am  so  dwarfish  and  so  low?  \ 

How  low  am  I,  thou  painted  maypole?  speak;; 
How  low  am  I?    I  am  not  yet  so  low  i 

But  that  my  nails  can  reach  unto  thine  eyes.  I 
Hel.  I   pray  you,  though  you   mock   me,? 

gentlemen,  i 

Let  her  not  hurt  me :  I  was  never  curst;'  soos 
I  have  no  gift  at  all  in  shrewishness;  ) 

I  am  a  right*  maid  for  my  cowardice :  i 

Let  her  not  strike  me.     You  perhaps  may^ 

think, 
Because  she  is  something  lower  than  myself. 
That  I  can  match  her. 

Her,  Lower !  hark,  again.  ] 

Hel.  Good  Hermia,  do  not  be  so  bitter  with 

me. 
I  evermore  did  love  you,  Hermia, 


'  Juggler,  here  pronoanced  as  a  trisyUable. 

*  Cunt,  shrewish,  bad-tempered.         *  Eighty  trae. 
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ACT  lU.  Scene  2. 


A  MIDSUMMER  NIGETTS  DREAM. 


ACT  III.  Scene  2. 


Did  ever  keep  your  counsels,  never  wronged 

you; 
Save  that,  in  love  unto  Demetrius, 
I  told  him  of  your  stealth^  unto  this  wood.  310 
He  followed  you;  for  love  I  followed  him; 
But  he  hath  chid  me  hence  and  threatened  me 
To  strike- me,  spurn  me,  nay,  to  kill  me  too: 
And  now,  so  you  will  let  me  quiet  go, 
To  Athens  will  I  bear  my  folly  back. 
And  follow  you  no  farther:  let  me  go: 
You  see  how  simple  and  how  fond  I  am. 
Her.  Why,  get  you  gone:  who  is't  that 

hinders  you? 
Ilel.  A  foolish  heart,  that  I  leave  here  behind. 
Her.  What,  with  Lysander? 
Hel.  With  Demetrius,  sao 

Z1/8.  Be  not  afraid;  she  shall  not  harm  thee, 

Helen. 
Dem.  No,  sir,  she  shall  not,  though  you  take 
her  part. 
'     Q  Hel.  O,  when  she 's  angry,  she  is  keen  and 
;         shrewd ! 

I  She  was  a  vixen  when  she  went  to  school; 
^^  And  though  she  be  but  little,  she  is  fierce. 
^     Her.  "Little"  again!   nothing  but  "low" 
<         and  "little I" 

\  Why  will  you  suffer  her  to  flout  me  thus? 
J  Let  me  come  to  her. 

i     LyB.  Gret  you  gone,  you  dwarf; 

^  You  minimus^  of  hind'ring  knot-grass  made; 
\  You  bead,  you  acorn. 

\     Dem.  You  are  too  officious    sso 

\  In  her  behalf  that  scorns  your  services. 
^Let  her  alone:  speak  not  of  Helena; 
J  Take  not  her  part;  for,  if  thou  dost  intend 
^  Never  so  little  show  of  love  to  her. 


^Thoushaltaby^it] 

Ly%.  Now  she  holds  me  not; 

Now  follow,  if  thou  ^^*^«^,  j^  \rj  ^^^'^  *^gh*j 
Of  thine  or  mine,  is  most  in  Helena. 
Dem.  Follow  I  nay,  111  go  with  thee,  cheek 
by  jole.* 

[Exeunt  Lysander  and  Demetrius. 
Her.  You,  mistress,  all  this  coil^  is  'long  of 
you: 
Nay,  go  not  back. 

Hel.         ^  .       I  will  not  trust  you,  I,     340 

1  Stealth,  secret  going.  *  Minimu$,  minim. 

*  Aby,  pay  for.        «  Cheek  by  jole,  i.e.  side  by  tide. 
<  CoU,  diiturbance. 


Nor  longer  stay  in  your  curst  company.  341 
Your  hands  than  mine  are  quicker  for  a  fray. 
My  legs  are  longer  though,  to  run  away. 

[Kvit. 
Her.  I  am  amaz'd,  and  know  not  what  to  say. 

[Exit. 
Obe.  This  is  thy  negligence:  still  thou  mis- 
tak'st, 
Or  else  committ'st  thy  knaveries  wilfully. 
Ptteil:.  Believe  me,  king  of  shadows,  I  mis- 
took. 
Did  not  you  tell  me  I  should  know  the  man 
By  the  Athenian  garments  he  had  on? 
[And  so  far  blameless  proves  my  enterprise,   ' 
That  I  have 'nointed  an  Athenian's  eyes;    351 
And  so  far  am  I  glad  it  so  did  sort*  I 

As  this  their  jangling  I  esteem  a  sport.  ]         / 
Obe,  Thou  see'st  these  lovers  seek  a  place  to 
fight: 
Hie  therefore,  Robin,  overcast  the  night; 
QThe  starry  welkin^  ooverTiLou  anon'  ) 

With  drooping  fog  as  black  as  Acheron,  ]        ] 
And  lead  these  testy  rivals  so  astray 
As  one  come  not  within  another's  way. 
QLike  to  Lysander  sometime  frame  thy  tongue. 
Then  stir  Demetrius  up  with  bitter  wrong;®  86I  '^ 
And  sometime  rail  thou  like  Demetrius;  ( 

And  from  each  other  look  thou  lead  them  thus,]^ 
Till  o'er  their  brows  death-counterfeiting  sleep 
With  leaden  legs  and  batty®  wings  doth  creep: 
Then  crush  this  herb  into  Lysander's  eye; 
Whose  liquor  hath  this  virtuoWproperty, 
To  take  from  thence  all  error  with  his^®  might. 
And  make  his  eyeballs  roll  with  wonted  sight. 
When  they  next  wake,  all  this  derision       870 
Shall  seem  a  dream  and  fruitless  vision, 
Q  And  back-to  Athens  shall  the  lovers  wend,^* , 
With  league  whose  date  till  deafClihall  never ' 
end.  ^ 

Whiles  I  in  this  affair  do  thee  employ,  ^^ 

1 11  to  my  queen  and  beg  her  Indian  boy;        < 
And  then  I  will  her  charmed  eye  release         ;! 
From  monster's  view,  and  all  tilings  shall  be;^ 
peace.  _  ■ 

Fud:.  My  lairy  lord,  this  must  be  done  with 
haste. 
For  night's  swift  dragons  cut  the  clouds  full  fast. 


<  Sort,  retalt^  torn  out 
*  Wrong,  iniult. 
i*£rif,ito  (the  flower's). 
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'  Welkin,  sky. 
»  Batty,  bat-like 
"  Wend,  go. 
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ACT  III.  Soene  2. 


A   MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM. 


ACT  III. 


And  yonder  shines  Aurora's  harbinger;^     sso 
At  whose  approach,  ghosts,  wand'ring  here 

and  there, 
Troop  home  to  churchyards:  damned  spirits 

all, 
That  in  crossways  and  floods  have  burial, 
Already  to  their  wormy  beds  are  gone; 
For  fear  lest  day  should  look  their  shames 

upon, 


They  wilfully  themselves  exile  from  light, 
And  must  for  aye  consort  with  black-brow'd 
night  ; 

Obe.  But  we  are  spirits  of  another  sort:  ! 
I  with  the  morning's  love  have  oft  made  sport,  ] 
And,  like  a  forester,  the  groves  may  tread,  390; 
Even  till  the  eastern  gate,  all  fiery>red,  '] 

Opening  on  Neptune  with  fair  blessed  beams,  • 
Turns  into  yellow  gold  his  salt  green  streama  '> 


Dem.  Ljaander!  Bi>eftk again: 

Thou  ranawajr,  thou  cowanl,  art  thou  fled  ?— 4  Act  iii.  2.  •KM,  405.; 


But,  notwithstanding,  haste;  make  no  delay: 
^  We  may  eflPect  this  business  yet  ere  day. 

Fuck.  Up  and  down,  up  and  down, 
I  will  lead  them  up  and  down: 
I  am  fear'd  in  field  and  town: 
Goblin,  lead  them  up  and  down. 
Here  comes  one.  400 

Re-enter  Lysander. 

Lys.  Where  art   thou,  proud    Demetrius? 

speak  thou  now. 
Puck,  Here,  villain;  drawn  and  ready.  Where 

art  thou? 


1  Aurora't  harbinger,  i.e.  tbe  morning-star. 
850 


Lys.  I  will  be  with  thee  straight  40S 

Piu'k.  Follow  me,  then. 

To  plainer  2  ground. 

[Eanl  Lysander,  as  follmring  the  voice. 

Re-enter  Demetrius. 

Dem.  Lysander !  speak  again: 

Thou  runaway,  thou  coward,  art  thou  fled? 
Speak !  In  some  bush  ?  Where  dost  thou  hide 
thy  head  ? 
Puck.  Thou  coward,  art  thou  bragging  to 
the  stars. 
Telling    the   bushes    that    thou    look'st   for 
wars, 

«  Plainer,  more  level 
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A  MIDSUMMER  NIGET'S  DREAM. 


ACT  III.  Scene  2. 


^  And  wilt  not  come?    QCome,  recreant;  come, 
[  thou  child; 

',  I  '11  whip  thee  with  a  rod:  he  is  defil'd        410 
/  That  draws  a  sword  on  thee.  ] 

Dem.  Yea,  art  thou  there? 

Puck,  Follow  my  voice:  well  try  no  man- 
hood here.  [Exeunt. 

Re-enter  Lysander. 

Ly$,  He  goes  before  me  and  still  dares  me  on : 
When  I  come  where  he  calls,*  then  he  is 
gone. 


The  villain  is  much  lighter-heeFd  than  I:    415 
I  followed  fast,  but  faster  he  did  fly; 
That  fallen  am  I  in  dark  uneven  way, 
And  here  will  rest  me.     [Lies  down.']    Come, 

thou  gentle  day ! 
For  if  but  once  thou  show  me  thy  gray  light, 
I  '11  find  Demetrius,  and  revenge  this  spite. 

[Sleeps. 

Re-enter  Puck  and  Demetrius 

P^tck.  Ho,  ho,  ho,  ho !   Coward,  why  com'st 
thou  not?  421 


Htr.  Never  so  weary,  neyer  so  in  woe.— <Aot  liL  1  441) 


\     Dem.  d  Abide  me,*  if  thou  dar'st ;  for  well  I 
]  wot*  ^  422 

\  Thou  runn'st  before  me,  shifting  every  place, 
'  And  dar'st  not  stand,  nor  look  me  in  the  face.  ^ 
Where  art  thou  now  ? 

Puck,  Gome  hither  :  I  am  here. 

Dein.  Nay,  then,  thou  mock'st  me.    Thou 
shalt  buy  this  dear. 
If  ever  I  thy  face  by  daylight  see : 
Now,  go  thy  way.   Faintness  constraineth  me 


>  Abide  m«,  wait  for  me. 


a  Wot,  know. 


To  measure  out  my  length  on  this  cold  bed. 
By  day's  approach  look  to  be  visited.  430 

[Lies  down  and  sleeps. 

Re-enter  Helena. 

Ilel,  0  weary  night,  0  long  and  tedious 

night. 
Abate  thy  hours !   Shine  comforts  from  the 
east, 
That  I  may  back  to  Athens  by  daylight, 

From  these  that  my  poor  company  detest : 

And  sleep,  that  sometbne  shuts  up  sorrow's  eye, 
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ACT  III.  Scene  2. 


A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHTS  DREAM. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  1. 


Steal  me  awhile  from  mine  own  company. 

[Lies  down  and  sleeps. 
?     {^Puck,  Yet  but  three?    Come  one  more ; 
s  Two  of  both  kinds  makes  up  four. 

]  Here  she  comes,  curst  and  sad : 

^  Cupid  is  a  knavish  lad,  440 

^  Thus  to  make  poor  females  mad.  ^ 

Re-enter  Herm ia. 

C     Her.  [  Never  so  weary,  never  so  in  woe, 

{     Bedabbled  with  the  dew,  and  torn  with 

^        briers, 

'  I  can  no  further  crawl,  no  further  go ; 

•     My  legs  can  keep  no  pace  with  my  desires.  ] 

Here  will  I  rest  me  till  the  break  of  day. 

Heavens  shield  Lysander,  if  they  mean  a  fray! 
[Lies  down  and  sleeps. 


Puck.  On  the  ground 

Sleep  sound : 

I  '11  apply  430 

To  your  eye, 
Gentle  lover,  remedy. 
[Squeezing  the  juice  on  Lysandei^s  eycz. 

When  thou  wak'st. 

Thou  tak'st 

True  delight 

In  the  sight 
Of  thy  former  lady's  eye : 
And  the  country  proverb  known, 
That  every  man  should  take  his  own. 
In  your  waking  shall  be  shown:        im 

Jack  shall  have  Jill ; 

Nought  shall  go  iU ; 
The  man  shall  have  his  mare  again,  and  all 
shall  be  well  '    [Eoit. 


ACT  IV. 


Scene  I.    The  wood.    Lysander,  Demetrius, 
Helena,  and  Hermia  lying  asleep. 

Enter  Titania  and  Bottom  ;  Peaseblossom, 
Cobweb,  Moth,  Mustardseed,  and  other 
Fairies  attending;  Obbron  behind  unseen. 

Tita.  Come,  sit  thee  down  upon  this  floVry 
bed. 

While  I  thy  amiable  cheeks  do  coy,* 
And  stick  musk-roses  in  thy  sleek  smooth  head. 
And  kiss  thy  fair  large  ears,  my  gentle 
joy. 
Bot.  Where 's  Peaseblossom  ? 
Peas.  Ready. 

Bot.     Scratch    my     head,     Peaseblossom. 
— Where's  Mounsieur  Cobweb? 
Cob.  Ready. 

Bot.  Mounsieur  Cobweb,  good  mounsieur, 

get  you  your  weapons  in  your  hand,  and  kill 

me  a  red-hipped  humble-bee  on  the  top  of  a 

thistle;  and,  good  mounsieur,  bring  me  the 

phoney-bag.    QDo  not  fret  yourself  too  mucK 

^  in  the  action,  mounsieur;  and,  good  mounsieur, 

^^have  a  care  the  honey-bag  break  not ;  I  would 

?  be  loath  to  have  you  overflown  with  a  honey- 


10^. 


Where's  Mounsieur  Mus- 
is 


bag^    signior.  ^ 
tardseed? 

Mus.  Ready. 

Bot.  Give  me  your  neaf,^  Mounsieur  Mus- 
tardseed. Pray  you,  leave  your  courtesy,  good 
mounsieur. 

Mus.  What  'a  your  will  ? 

Bot.  Nothing,  good  mounsieur,  but  to  help 
Cavalery^  Peaseblossom  to  scratch.  I  must  to 
the  barber's,  mounsieur;  for  methinks  I  am 
marvellous  hairy  about  the  face;  and  I  am 
such  a  tender  aas,  if  my  hair  do  but  tickle  me, 
I  must  scratch. 

Tita.  What,  wilt  thou  heai*  some  music,  my 
sweet  love?  so 

Bot.  I  have  a  reasonable  good  ear  in  music. 
Let 's  have  the  tongs  and  the  bones. 

[Rough  mxmc. 

Tiia.  Or  say,  sweet  love,  what  thou  desir'st 
to  eat. 

Bot.  Truly,  a  peck  of  provender:  I  could 
munch  your  good  dry  oats.  Methinks  I  have 
a  great  desire  to  a  bottle*  of  hay :  good  hay, 
sweet  hay,  hath  no  fellow. 


s  Setif,  fist  or  hand,  sometimes  spelt  neif. 
»  Cavalery,  for  cavalero.  *  BottJU,  tram 
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ACT  IV.  Scene  1. 


A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHTS  DREAM. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  L 


THia,  1  have  a  venturous  fairy  that  shall 

seek 

The  squirrers  hoard,  and  fetch  thee  thence 

new  nuts.  40 

Bot  I  had  rather  have  a  handful  or  two  of 

dried  peas.    But,  I  pray  you,  let  none  of  your 

people  stir  me :  I  have  an  exposition^  of  sleep 

come  upon  me. 

Tito.  Sleep  thod,  and  I  will  wind  thee  in 
my  arma — 
Fairies,  be  gone,  and  be  all  ways^  away. — 

[Exeunt  fairies, 
^QSo  doth  the  woodbine  the  sweet  honeysuckle 
'  Grently  entwist ;  the  female  ivy  so 
^  Enrings  the  barky  fingers  of  the  elm. 
'  O,  how  I  love  thee  1  how  I  dote  on  thee !  ]  so 

[They  sleep. 

Enter  Puck. 

Obe.  [Advancing]  Welcome,  good  Robin. 

See'st  thou  this  sweet  sight? 
Her  dotage  now  I  do  begin  to  pity : 
For,  meeting  her  of  late  behind  the  wood, 
J[  Seeking  sweet  favours^  for  this  hateful  fool, 
/ 1  did  upbraid  her  and  faU  out  with  her ; 
/  For  she  his  hairy  temples  then  had  rounded* 
/  With  coronet  of  fresh  and  fragrant  flowers ; 
^And  that  same  dew,  which  sometime  on  the 
J         buds 

J  Was  wont  to  swell  like  round  and  orient 
^         pearls,  59 

J  Stood  now  within  the  pretty  flowerets'  eyes, 
'  Like  tears,  that  did  their  own  disgrace  bewail.] 
When  I  had  at  my  pleasure  taunted  her, 
And  she  in  mild  terms  begg'd  my  patience, 
I  then  did  ask  of  her  her  changeling  child ; 
Which  straight  she  gave  me,  an^  her  fairy 

sent 
To  bear  him  to  my^bower  in  fairy  land. 
And  now  I,liave  the  boy,  I  will  undo 
This  hateful  imperfection  of  her  eyes : 
([And,  gentle  Puck,  take  this  transformed 
j        scalp 

^From  oflf  the  head  of  this  Athenian  swain;  to 
^That  he,  awaking  when  the  other  do, 
<  May  all  to  Athens  back  again  repair, 

>  Expontion,  a  blunder  for  dispoBition. 
*  All  ways,  in  all  dlrecUona. 
s  Favt^rf, 'nosegays  of  flowers. 
,  encircled. 


And  think  no  more  of  this  night's  accidents,    S 
But  as  the  fierce  vexation  of  a  dream.  74) 

But  first  I  will  release  the  fairy  queen.  ]         > 

Be  as  thou  wast  wont  to  be ; 

[Touching  her  eye*  with  an  Iiei-h. 
See  08  thou  wast  wont  to  see : 
Dian's  bud  o'er  Cupid's  Hower 
Hath  such  force  and  blessed  power. 

Now,  my  Titania ;  wake  you,  my  sweet  queen. 
TUa.    My  Oberon!   what  visions  have   I 
seen !  si 

Methought  I  was  enamoured  of  an  ass. 
Obe,  There  lies  your  love. 
Tita,  How  came  these  things  to  passi 

O,  how  mine  eyes  do  loathe  his  visage  now ! 
Obe.  Silence  awhile. — Robin,  take  off  this 
head. — 
[  Titania,  music  call ;  and  strike  more  dead     ^ 
Than  common  sleep  of  all  these  five^  the  sense.  \ 
Tita,  Music,  ho!  music,  such  as  charmethj 
sleep !  \ 

Puck,  Now,  when  thou  wak'st,  with  thine  J 
own  fool's  eyes  peep.  ]  \ 

[Puck  takes  the  ass's  head  of  Bottom^  and 
flies  away. 
Obe,  Sound,  music !  [Soft  music.']  Come,  my 
queen,  take  hands  with  me,  90 

And  rock  the  ground  whereon  these  sleepers 

be. 
Now  thou  and  I  are  new  in  amity. 
And  will  to-morrow  midnight  solemnly  ® 
Dance  in  Duke  Theseus'  house  triiunphantly, 
And  bless  it  to  all  fair  posterity : 
[There  shall  the  pairs  of  faithful  lovers  be      { 
Wedded,  with  Theseus,  all  in  jollity.  ]  \ 

Puck.  Fairy  king,  attend,  and  mark : 

I  do  hear  the  morning  lark. 
Obe,     Then,  my  queen,  in  silence  sad,'     lOO 
Trip  we  after  the  night's  shade : 
We  the  globe  can  compass  soon. 
Swifter  than  the  wandering  moon. 
Tita.  Come,  my  lord ;  and  in  our  flight. 
Tell  me  how  it  came  this  night. 
That  I  sleeping  here  was  found. 
With  these  mortals,  on  the  ground. 
[Exeunt. 
[Horns  tcinded  trithin. 


A  The$efive,  i.e.  these  five  sleepers. 

•  Solemnly,  ceremoniously.  ^  Sad,  grave. 
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A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHTS  DREAM. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  1. 


Enter  ThesbuS)  Hippolyta,  Egeus,  and  Train. 

The,  Go,  one  of  you,  find  out  the  forester ; 
For  now  our  observation*  is  performed ; 
And  since  we  have  the  vaward^  of  the  day,  no 
My  love  shall  hear  the  music  of  my  hounds. 
Uncouple  in  the  valley ;  let  them  go : 
Dispatch,  I  say,  and  find  the  forester. 

[Exit  an  Attendant, 
We  will,  fair  queen,  up  to  the  mountain's  top, 
And  mark  the  musical  confusion 
Of  hounds  and  echo  in  conjunction. 
Hip,   I  was  with  Hercules  and  Cadmus 

once, 
When  in  a  wood  of  Crete  they  ba/d  the  bear 
With  hounds  of  Sparta :  never  did  I  hear  119 
Such  gallant  chiding  ;^  for,  besides  the  groves, 
The  skies,  the  mountains,  every  region  near 
Seem'd  all  one  mutual  cry :  I  never  heard 
So  musical  a  discord,  such  sweet  thunder. 
The.  My  hounds  are  bred  out  of  the  Spartan 

kind. 
So  flew'd,^  so  sanded,^  and  their  heads  are 

hung 
With  ears  that  sweep  away  the  morning  dew; 
Crook-knee'd,  and  dew-lapp'd   like  Thessa- 

lian  bulls; 
Slow  in  pursuit,  but  match'd  in  mouth  like 

bells. 
Each  imder  each.     A  cry  more  tuneable 
Was  never  holla'd  to,  nor  cheered  with  horn, 
In  Crete,  in  Sparta,  nor  in  Theasaly :  I3i 

Judge   when   you    hear. — But,   soft!    what 

nymphs  are  these? 
Ege.  My  lord,  this  is  my  daughter  here 

asleep; 
And  this,  Lysander ;  this  Demetrius  is ; 
This  Helena,  old  Nedar's  Helena: 
I  wonder  of  their  being  here  together. 

The,  No  doubt  they  rose  up  early  to  observe 
The  rite  of  May ;  and,  hearing  our  intent. 
Came  here  in  grace  of  our  solemnity. 
But  speak,  Egeus ;  is  not  this  the  day  140 

That   Hermia   should   give   answer  of   her 

choice? 


1  Obtfervation,  i.e.  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  flnt  of  May. 
«  Vaward,  forepart. 

s  Chiding,  oontlnaal  nolte ;  used  here  of  the  hoanda  in 
full  cry.  *  Flew'd,  having  laige  hanging  chaps. 

*  Sanded,  sandy-coloured. 
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Effe,  It  is,  my  lord.  U2 

The,  Go,  bid  the  huntsmen  wake  them  with 

their  horns. 

[EjcU  an  Attendant,     Horns  ani  shout 

within,  Lj/sanderyDemetriuSyHelenOj 

and  Hermia  wake  and  start  up. 

Good  morrow,  friends. — Saint  Valentine  is 

past: 
Begin  these  wood-birds  but  to  couple  now? 
Lys,  Pardon,  my  lord. 

[He  and  the  rest  kneel  to  Theseus, 
The,  I  pray  you  all,  stand  up. 

I  know  you  two  are  rival  enemies : 
How  comes  this  gentle  concord  in  the  world, 
That  hatred  is  so  far  from  jealousy. 
To  sleep  by  hate,  and  fear  no  enmity?         150 

Lys.  My  lord,  I  shall  reply  amazedly, 
Half  sleep,  half  waking :  but  as  yet,  I  swear, 
I  cannot  truly  say  how  I  came  here ; 
But,  as  I  think, — for  truly  would  I  speak. 
And  now  I  do  bethink  me,  so  it  is, — 
I  came  with  Hehnia  hither :  our  intent 
Was  to  be  gone  from  Athens  where  we  might 
Be  without  peril  of*  the  Athenian  law ; — 
Ege.  Enough,  enough,  my  lord;  you  have 
enough : 
I  beg  the  law,  the  law,  upon  his  head. —     i60 
They  would  have  stol'n  away;  they  would, 

Demetrius, 
Thereby  to  have  defeated  you  and  me, 
[  You  of  your  wife  and  me  of  my  consent, —   . 
Of  my  consent  that  she  should  be  your  wife.] ^ 
Deni,  My  lord,  fair  Helen  told  me  of  their 
stealth, 
Of  this  their  purpose  hither  to  this  wood  j 
And  I  in  fury  hither  followed  them. 
Fair  Helena  in  fancy^  following  me. 
But,    my   good    lord,   I    wot    not   by  what 
power, —  169 

But  by  some  power  it  is, — my  love  to  Hermia, 
Melted  as  melts  the  snow,  seems  to  me  now 
As  the  remembrance  of  an  idle  gawd. 
Which  in  my  childhood  I  did  dote  upon ; 
And  all  the  faith,  the  virtue  of  my  heart. 
The  object  and  the  pleasure  of  mine  eye. 
Is  only  Helena.    Q  To  her,  my  lord,  ^ 

Was  I  betrothed  ere  I  saw  Hermia :  ; 


0  Without  peril  qf^  beyond  the  reach  of  danger  from. 
^  [n  fancy,  in  love,  moved  by  love. 
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A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHTS  DREAM. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  2. 


But,    like    in    sickness,    did    I    loathe    this 

food; 
But,  as  in  health,  come  to  my  natural  taste, 
Now  I  do  wish  it,  love  it,  long  for  it,  180 

And  will  for  evermore  be  true  to  it.  ] 

The.  Fair  lovers,  you  are  fortunately  met : 
Of  this  discourse  we  more  will  hear  anon. — 
Egeus,  I  will  overbear  your  will ; 
For  in  the  temple,  by  and  by,  with  us 
These  couples  shall  eternally  be  knit : 
And,  for   the    morning    now    is   something 

worn, 
Our  purposed  hunting  shall  be  set  aside. 
Away  with  us  to  Athens  I  three  and  three, 
We  '11  hold  a  feast  in  great  solemnity.  190 

Come,  my  Hippolyta. 

[ExeutU  TheseuSy  Hippolyta^  Egeiu^  and 
Train. 

[  Deni.  These  things  seem  small  and  undis- 
tinguishable, 
Like  far-off  moimtains  turned  into  clouds. 

Her,    Methinks   I   see  these  things  with 
parted  eye. 
When  every  thing  seems  double. 

Hel.  So  methinks : 

And  I  have  found  Demetrius  like  a  jewel, 
Mine  own,  and  not  mine  own.  ^ 

Dem,  But  are  you  sure 

That  we  are  well  awake?    It  seems  to  me 
That  yet  we  sleep,  we  dream. — Do  not  you 

think 
The  duke  was  here,  and  bid  us  follow  him?  200 

Her.  Yea ;  and  my  father. 

Hel.  And  Hippolyta. 

Ly».    And    he  did  bid  us  follow  to  the 
temple. 

Dem.  Why,  then,  we  are  awake:  let's  fol- 
low him ; 
And,  by  the  way,  let  us  recount  our  dreama 

[Exeunt. 

Bot.  [Aicalnngf]  When  my  cue  comes,  call 
me,  and  I  wiU  answer: — my  next  is,  "Most 
fair  Pyramus."  Heigh-ho!  Peter  Quince! 
Flute,  the  bellows-mender !  Snout,  the  tinker! 
Starveling !  Qod  's  my  life,  stoFn  hence,  and 
left  me  asleep!  I  have  had  a  most  rare 
vision.  I  have  had  a  dream,  past  the  wit  of 
man  to  say  what  dream  it  was :  man  is  but  an 
ass,  if  he  go  about  to  expound  this  dream. 
Methought  I  was — there  is  no  man  can  tell 


what  Methought  I  was, — and  methought 
I  had, — but  man  is  but  a  patch'd  fool,^  if  he 
will  offer  to  say  what  methought  I  had.  The 
eye  of  man  hath  not  heard,  the  ear  of  man 
hath  not  seen,  man's  hand  is  not  able  to  taste, 
his  tongue  to  conceive,  nor  his  heart  to  report, 
what  my  dream  was.  I  will  get  Peter  Quince 
to  write  a  ballad  of  this  dream :  it  shall  be 
called  Bottom's  Dream,  because  it  hath  no 
bottom ;  and  I  will  sing  it  in  the  latter  end  of 
our  play,  before  the  duke:  peradventure,  to 
make  it  the  more  gracious,  I  shall  sing  it  at 
her  death.  [Exit.    225 

Scene  II.   Athens.   A  room  in  Quiiu^B  house. 

Enter  Quince,  Flute,  Snout,  and 
Starveling. 

Quin.  Have  you  sent  to  Bottom's  house?  is 
he  come  home  yet? 

Star.  He  cannot  be  heard  of.  Out  of  doubt 
he  is  transported. 

Fltu  If  he  come  not,  then  the  play  is  marr'd: 
it  goes  not  forward,'  doth  it? 

Quin.  It  is  not  possible:  you  have  not  a 
man  in  all  Athens  able  to  dischai^  Pyramus 
but  he. 

Flu.  No,  he  hath  simply  the  best  wit  of  any 
handicraft  man  in  Athens.  10 

Quin.  Yea,  and  the  best  person  too;  and  he 
LB  a  very  paramour  for  a  sweet  voice. 

Flu.  You  must  say  "  paragon : "  a  paramour 
is,  God  bless  us,  a  thing  of  naught 

Enter  Snuo. 

Snug.  Masters,  the  duke  is  coming  from  the 
temple,  Q  and  there  is  two  or  three  lords  and ; 
ladies  more  married  :3  if  our  sport  had  gone^ 
forward,  we  had  all  been  made  men. 

Q/7w.  O  sweet  bully  Bottom!  Thus  hath; 
he  lost  sixpence  a  day  during  his  life ;  he  could  ^ 
not  have  'scaped  sixpence  a  day:  an  the  duke;' 
had  not  given  him  sixpence  a  day  for  playing 
Pyramus,  I  '11  be  hanged;  he  would  have  de-^ 
served  it:  sixpence  a  day  in  Pyramus,  or  no-  > 
thing.]  84^ 


1  A  patA'd/ool,  a  fool  in  a  partiooloored  coat 
*  Ooei  not/onoardf  does  not  take  place. 
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ACT  IV.  Scene  2. 


A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHTS  DREAM. 


ACT  V.  Scene  1. 


Enter  Bottom. 

Bot.  Where  are  these  lads  ?  where  are  these 
hearts^ 

§«^i;i.  Bottom! — O  most  courageous  day!  O 
most  happy  hour ! 


Bot,  Masters,  I  am  to  discourse  wonders: 
but  ask  me  not  what;  for  if  I  tell  you,  I  am 
no  true  Athenian*  I  will  tell  you  every  thing, 
right  as  it  fell  out. 

Quin.  Let  us  hear,  sweet  Bottom.  :^ 

Bot  Not  a  word  of  me.  All  that  I  will  tell 

you  is,  that  the  duke  hath  dined.     Get  your 


BoL  &(af>tcra,  I  am  to  di«x>arM  wonders:  but  ask  me  not  what.— (Act  iv.  3.  27  ) 


^apparel  together,  Q  good  strings  to  your  beards, 
<;new  ribbons  to  your  pumps;]  meet  presently 
at  the  palace;  every  man  look  o'er  his  part; 
for  the  short  and  the  long  is,  our  j)lay  is  pre- 
ferred. In  any  case,  let  Thisby  have  clean 
linen;  and  let  not  him  that  plays  the  lion 


pare  his  nails,  for  they  shall  hang  out  for  the 
lion's  claws.  And,  most  dear  actors,  eat  no 
onions  nor  garlic,  for  we  are  to  utter  sweet 
breath;  and  I  do  not  doubt  but  to  heai'  them 
say,  it  is  a  sweet  comedy.  No  more  words: 
away!  go,  away!  [Exeunt.    46 


Scene  I.     Athem. 


ACT 

The  palace  of  Theseus, 


Enter  Theseus,  Hippolyta,  Philostrate, 
Lordsy  ami  Attendants, 

Hip,  T  is  strange,  my  Theseus,  that  these 

lovers  speak  of. 
The.  More  strange  than  true:  I  never  may* 

believe 


1  Hearts,  i.e.  good  fellows. 
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>  May=cui. 


V. 


These  antique  fables,  nor  these  fairy  toys. 
Lovers  and  madmen  have  such  seething  brains,. 
Such  shaping  fantasies,  that  apprehend 
More  than  cool  reason  ever  comprehends. 
The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet 
Are  of  imagination  all  compact:^ 
One  sees  more  devils  than  vast  hell  can  hold. 
That  is,  the  madman:  the  lover,  aJI  as  frantic,. 

*  Compact,  composed. 
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ACT  V.  Scene  1. 


A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHTS  DREAM. 


ACT  V.  Scene  1. 


Sdes  Helen's  beauty  in  a  brow  of  Egypt:      ii 
The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling, 
Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth 

to  heaven; 
And,  as  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  no- 
thing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name. 
Q  Such  tricks  hath  strong  imagination, 
/That,  if  it  would  but  apprehend  some  joy, 
It  comprehends  some  bringer  of  that  joy;     20 
Or  in  the  night,  ima^ning  some  fear,^ 
How  easy  is  a  bush  suppos'd  a  bear ! 

Hip.   But  all  the  story  of  the  night  told 
over. 
And  all  their  minds  transfigur'd  so  together, 
More  witnesseth  than  fancy's  images. 
And  grows  to  something  of  great  constancy;* 
But,  howsoever,  strange  and  admirable.^ 
The.  ]  Here  come  the  lovers,  full  of  joy  and 
mirth. 

Enter  Lysander,  Demetrius,  Hermia,  and 
Helena. 

Joy,  gentle  friends',  joy  and  fresh  days  of  love 
Accompany  your  hearts ! 

Xy«.  More  than  to  us    so 

Wait  in  your  royal  walks,  your  board,  your 
bed! 
The.  Come  now;  what  masques,  what  dances 
shall  we  have, 
•;[To  wear  away  this  long  age  of  three  hours 
'Between  our  after-supper  and  bed-time?] 
"Where  is  our  usual  manager  of  mirth? 
,  What  revels  are  in  hand  ?    Q  Is  there  no  play, 
/  To  ease  the  anguish  of  a  torturing  hour?] 
Call  Philostrate. 

Phil.  Here,  mighty  Theseus. 

The.  Say,  what  abridgment*  have  you  for 
this  evening? 
^  What  masque?  what  music?   [  How  shall  we 
5         beguile  40 

■The  lazy  time,  if  not  with  some  delight?] 
Phil.  There  is  a  brief*  how  many  sports  are 
ripe:^ 

1  Fear,  object  of  fear.       «  Conttancy,  oonsisteDcy. 

*  Admirable,  to  be  wondered  at. 

*  Abridgment,  pastime.  •  Brief,  list. 
«  Ripe,  ready  for  performance. 


Make  choice  of  which  your  highness  will  see 
first. 

[Presenting  a  paper^  whichy  at  a  sign  from 
Theseus^  Lysander  takes  and  reads  from, 
Lys.  \Reads\  ••The  battle  with  theCentaurs,  to 
be  sung 
By  an  Athenian  eunuch  to  the  harp." 

The.  We'll  none  of  that:  that  have  I  told 
my  love. 
In  glory  of  my  kinsman  Hercules. — 

Lys.  [Reads\  *•  The  riot  of  the  tipsy  Bacchanals, 
Tearing  the  Thracian  singer  in  their  rage." 

The.  That  is  an  old  device;   and   it   was 
play'd  50 

When  I  from  Thebes  came  last  a  conqueror. — 
Lys.  {Reads\  ••The  thrice  three  Muses  mourn- 
ing for  the  death 
Of  Learning,  late  deceased  in  beggary." 

The.  That  is  some  satire,  keen  and  critical. 
Not  sorting^  with  a  nuptial  ceremony. — 

Lys.  \B£ads\  ••  A  tedious  brief  scone  of  young 
Pyramus 
And  his  love  Thisbe;  very  tragical  mirth." 

The.  Merry  and  tragical  I  tedious  and  brief! 
That  is,  hot  ice  and  wondrous*  strange  snow. 
How  shall  we  find  the  concord  of  this  discord? 

PhU.  A  play  there  is,  my  lord,  some  ten 
words  long,  (ji 

Which  is  as  brief  as  I  have  known  a  play; 
[  But  by  ten  words,  my  lord,  it  is  too  long,      \ 
Which  makes  it  tedious;  for  in  all  the  play     < 
There  is  not  one  word  apt,  one  player  fitted:  ]{ 
And  tragical,  my  noble  lord,  it  is; 
For  Pyramus  therein  doth  kill  himself. 
Q  Which,  when  I  saw  rehears'd,  I  must  con- J 


Made  mine  eyes  water;  but  more  merry  tears; 
The  passion  of  loud  laughter  never  shed.  ]    W) 

The.  What  are  they  that  do  play  it? 

PhU.  Hard-handed  men  that  work  in  Athens 
here. 
Which  never  labour'd  in  their  minds  till  now, 
And  now  have  toil'd*  their  unbreath'd**  mem- 
ories 
With  this  same  play,  against  your  nuptial 

The.  And  we  will  hear  it. 

Phil.  No,  my  noble  lord; 


'  Sorting,  agreeing. 

s  Wondroug,  pronoanced  as  a  trisyllable. 
*  T<nled,  exerted.  10  Unbreath'd,  unpractised. 
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ACT  V.  SooDe  1. 


A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHTS  DREAM. 


ACT  V.  Scene  I. 


It  is  not  for  you:  I  have  heard  it  over, 
And  it  is  nothing,  nothing  in  the  world ; 
Unless  you  can  find  sport  in  their  intents, 
^[Extremely  stretched  and  conn'd  with  cruel 
>        pftin,  80 

'To  do  you  service. ] 

The,  I  wiU  hear  that  play; 

For  never  anything  can  be  amiss, 
When  simpleness  and  duty  tender  it 
Go,  bring  them  in: — and  take  your  places, 
ladies.  [Exit  Philoitrate, 

QZTip.  I  love  not  to  see  wretchedness  over- 
charged. 
And  duty  in  his  service  perishing. 

The.  Why,  gentle  sweet,  you  shall  see  no 

such  thing.  3 
Hip,  He  says  they  can  do  nothing  in  this 

kind. 
The,  The  kinder  we,  to  give  them  thanks  for 
nothing. 
Our  sport  shall  be  to  take  what  they  mis- 
take: 00 
^[And  what  poor  duty  would,  but  cannot 

do. 
Noble  respect  takes  it  in  might,  not  merit 
Where  I  have  come,  great  clerks*  have  pur- 
posed 
To  greet  me  with  premeditated  welcomes; 
When  I  have  seen  them  shiver  and  look 

pale. 
Make  periods'  in  the  midst  of  sentences, 
<  Throttle  their  practised  accent  in  their  fears, 
s  And,  in  conclusion,  dumbly  have  broke  off, 
I  Not  paying  me  a  welcome.    Trust  me,  sweet, 
I  Out  of  this  silence  yet  I  picked  a  welcome;  lOO 
y  And  in  the  modesty  of  fearful'  duty 
}  I  read  as  much,  as  from  the  rattling  tongue 
J  Of  saucy  and  audacious  eloquence. 
/  Love,  therefore,  and  tongue-tied  simplicity 
)  In  least  speak  most,  to  my  capacity.^ "} 

Re-enter  Philostrate. 

Phil,  So  please  your  grace,  the  Prologue  is 

address^d.^ 
The,  Let  him  ^^proach. 

[FUmrieh  of  trumpets. 

1  Clerki,  scholars.  *  Periodi,  full  stops. 

s  Fear/ul,  fnll  of  fear. 

*  To  my  eapacUy,  in  my  opMUon. 

*  Addret$'d,  ready. 
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Etiter  Quince  as  Prdojue. 

Pro.  If  we  oflfend,  it  is  with  our  j^ood  will. 

That  you  should  think,  we  come  not  to  offend, 
But  with  good  will.    To  diow  our  simple  skill,     110 

That  is  the  true  beginning  of  our  end. 
Consider  then  we  come  but  in  despite. 

We  do  not  come  as  minding'  to  content  you. 
Our  true  intent  is.    All  for  your  delight 

We  are  not  here.    That  you  should  here  repent 
you, 
The  actors  are  at  hand,  and  by  their  show, 
You  shall  know  all,  that  you  are  like  to  know. 

The.  This  fellow  doth  not  stand  upon  points.^ 

[  Lys,  He  hath  rid  his  prologue  like  a  rough ; 
colt;  he  knows  not  the  stop.  A  good  moral, ' 
my  lord :  it  is  not  enough  to  speak,  but  to 
speak  true.  122 ; 

Hip,  Indeed  he  hath  play'd  on  his  prologue*; 
like  a  child  on  a  recorder;^  a  sound,  but  not' 
in  government* 

The,  His  speech  was  like  a  tangled  chain; ^ 
nothing  impaired,  but  all  disordered.  |]  Who : 
LB  next? 

{^Enter  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  Wall,        '> 
Moonshine,  and  Lion.  / 

Pro,  Gentles,   perchance   you  wonder   at   thisS 
show;  \ 

But  wonder  on,  till  truth  make  all  things  plain.  ^ 
This  man  is  Pynunus,  if  you  would  know;  180  ^ 

This  beauteous  lady  Thisby  is  certain. 
This  man,  with  lime  and  rough-cast,  doth  present 

Wall,  that  vile  Wall  which  did  these  lovers  sun- ' 
der; 
And  through  Wall's  chink,  poor  souls,  they  are  con- 
tent 

To  whisper.     At  the  which  let  no  man  wonder. 
This  man,  with  lanthom,  dog,  and  bush  of  thorn, 

Presenteth  Moonshine ;  for,  if  you  will  know, 
By  moonshine  did  these  lovers  think  no  scorn 

To  meet  at  Nimts'  tomb,  there,  there  to  woo. 
This  grisly  beast,  which  Lion  hight*®  by  name,     140 ; 
The  trusty  Thisby,  coming  first  by  night,  / 

Did  scare  away,  or  rather  did  affright; 
And,  as  she  fled,  her  mantle  she  did  fall,^'  ^ 

Which  Lion  vile  with  bloody  mouth  did  stain.  ^ 
Anon  comes  Pyramus,  sweet  youth  and  tall,  > 

And  finds  his  trusty  Thisby *s  mantle  shun:  ; 


<  Mithding,  intending. 

'  Stand  uljpon  point*,  i.«.  mind  his  stops. 

*  Recorder,  a  kind  of  flageolet 

*  Not  in  government,  not  with  any  control  over  it. 
10  night,  is  called.  "  FaU,  let  fall. 
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A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHTS  DREAM. 


ACT  V.  Scene  1. 


I  Whereat,  with  blade,  with  bloody  blameful  blade, 
/      He  bravely  broaoh'd  his  boiling  bloody  breast ; 
)  And  Thisby,  tarrying  in  mulberry  shade, 
S       His  dagger  drew,  and  died.     For  all  the  rest, 
<  Let  lion,  Moonshine,  Wall,  and  loTers  twain        Kl 
}  At  large  discourse,  while  here  they  do  remain. 

S         [Exeunt  Frologtie,  Pyramvs^  Tkubey  Lion^ 

]  and  Moonahine. 

j     The,  I  wonder  if  the  lion  be  to  speak. 

i     Dem,  No  wonder,  my  lord:  one  lion  may, 

>  when  many  asses  do.  ] 

ErUer  Snout,  as  Wall. 

Wall,  In  this  same  interlude  it  doth  befall 
That  I,  one  Snout  by  name,  present  a  wall ; 

^[  And  such  a  wall,  as  I  would  have  you  think, 

V  That  had  in  it  a  crannied  hole  or  chink,  ] 
Through  which  the  lovers,  Pyramus  and  Thisby, 
Did  whisper  often  very  secretly.  161 

^[This  loam,  this  rough-cast,  and  this  stone,  doth 

^  show 

'  That  I  am  that  same  wall;  the  truth  is  so :  ] 
And  this  the  cranny  is,  right  and  sinister,^ 
Through  which  the  fearful  lovers  are  to  whisper. 

The.  Would  you  desire  lime  and  hair  to 
speak  better? 

Dem,  It  is  the  wittiest  partition  that  ever  I 
heard  discourse,  my  lord. 

Enter  Bottom,  a»  Pyramus. 

The.  Pyramus  draws  near  the  wall:  silence! 

Pyr.  0  grim-look'd'  night !  0  night  with  hue  so 

black!  m 

0  m'ght,  which  ever  art  when  day  is  not ! 
0  night,  0  night !  alack,  alack,  alack, 

1  fear  my  Thisby's  promise  is  forgot  !— 
[  And  thou,  0  wall,  0  sweet,  0  lovely  wall, 

That  stand'st  between  her  father's  ground  and 
mine!] 
Thou  wall,  0  wall,  0  sweet  and  lovely  wall. 

Show  me  thy  chink,  to  blink  through  with  mine 
eyne !  [  Wall  holds  up  hisjingen. 

Thanks,  courteous  wall:  Jove  shield  thee  well  for 
this! 
But  what  see  I  ?    No  Thisby  do  I  see.  180 

0  wicked  wall,  through  whom  I  see  no  bliss ! 
Curs'd  be  thy  stones  for  thus  deceiving  me! 

The.  The  wall,  methinks,  being  sensible, 
ohould  curse  again. 

Pyr.  No,  in  truth,  sir,  he  shoulcUliot  "  De- 


SinUUr,  left 


s  Orim-look'dt  grim-looking. 


ceiving  me"  is  Thisby's  cue:  she  is  to  enter 
now,  and  I  am  to  spy  her  through  the  wall. 
You  shall  see,  it  will  fall  pat  as  I  told  you. 
Yonder  she  come& 

Enter  Flute,  as  Thibbe. 

This,  0  wall,  full  often  hast  thou  heard  my 
moans,  190 

For  parting  my  fair  Pyramus  and  me ! 
My  cherry  lipe  have  often  kiss'd  thy  stones, 

Thy  stones  with  lime  and  hair  knit  up  in  thee. 

Pyr.  I  see  a  voice:  now  will  I  to  the  chink, 

To  spy  an  I  can  hear  my  Thisby's  face. 
Thisby! 

This.  My  love !  thou  art  my  love,  I  think. 

^Pyr.  Think  what  thou  wilt,  I  am  thy  lover's} 
grace; 
And,  like  Limander,'  am  I  trusty  still. 

This.  And  I  like  Helen,«  till  the  Fates  me  kill. 

Pyr.  Not  Shafalus*  to  Procrus*  was  so  true.  200^ 

This.  As  Shafalus  to  Proems,  I  to  you. 

Pyr,  0,  kiss  me  through  the  hole  of  this  vile) 
wall! 

This,  I  kiss  the  wall's  hole,  not  your  lips  at  all.  ]> 

Pyr.  Wilt  thou  at  Ninny's'^  tomb  meet  me  straight- 
way? 

This.  i:ide>  life,  'tide  death,  I  come  without 
delay.  [Exeunt  Pyramna  and  TkiAe. 

Wall.  Thus  have  I,  Wall,  my  part  discharged  so; 
And,  being  done,  thus  Wall  away  doth  go.      [Exit. 

£The.  Now  is  the  wall  down  between  the  J 
two  neighbours.  ( 

Dem.  No  remedy,  my  lord,  when  walls  are^ 
so  wilful  to  hear  without  warning.  ]  211  \ 

Hip.  This  is  the  silliest  stuff  that  ever  I 
heard. 

77ie.  The  best  in  this  kind  are  but  shadows; 
and  the  worst  are  no  worse,  if  imagination 
amend  them. 

Hip.  It  must  be  your  imagination  then,  and 
not  theirs. 

The.  If  we  imagine  no  worse  of  them  than 
they  of  themselves,  they  may  pass  for  excellent 
men.  Here  come  two  noble  beasts  in,  a  moon 
and  a  lion. .  221 


*  Idmander,  Leander. 

«  Helen,  a  mistake  for  Hero. 

»  Ska/alut,  Cephalus.  «  Proenu,  Prooris. 

'  Ninnjf't  tvmb,  le.  Ninus'  tomb. 

•  'Tide,  happen. 
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A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHTS  DREAM. 


ACT  V. 


Enter  Snug,  as  the  Lion,  and  Starveling,  om 
Moonshine,  with  bundle  of  faggots^  lantern^ 
and  dog, 

lAon,  You,  ladies,  you,  whose  gentle  hearts  do  fear 
The  smallest  monstrous  mouse  that  creeps  on 
floor. 
May  now  perchance  both  quake  and  tremble  here, 

When  Lion  rough  in  wildest  rage  doth  roar. 
Then  know  that  1,  one  Snug  the  joiner,  am 
No  Uon  fell,  nor  else  no  lion's  dam; 
For,  if  I  should  as  lion  come  in  strife 
Into  this  place,  't  were  pity  on  my  life. 

The,  A  very  gentle  beast,  and  of  a  good  con- 
science. 231 
[  Dem.  The  very  best  at  a  beast,  my  lord, 
\  that  e'er  I  saw. 

Lys.  This  lion  is  a  very  fox  for  his  valour. 
The.  True;  and  a  goose  for  his  discretion. 
Dem.  Not  so,  my  lord;  for  his  valour  cannot 
^carr}*^  his  discretion;  and  the  fox  carries  the 
^  goose. 

The.  His  discretion,  I  am  sure,  cannot  carry 
^his  valour;  for  the  goose  carries  not  the  fox. 
(It  is  well:  leave  it  to  his  discretion,  and  let  us 
listen  to  the  moon.  242 

Moon.  This  lanthom    doth    the  homed    moon 

present  y— 
Dem.  He  should  have  worn  the  horns  on  his 
'^head. 

<  The.  He  is  no  crescent,  and  his  horns  are 
^invisible  within  the  circumference.  ] 

Moon,  lliis  lanthom  doth  the  homed  moon  pre- 
sent; 
M3r9elf  the  man  i*  the  moon  do  seem  to  be. 

The.  This  is  the  greatest  error  of  all  the  rest: 

the  man  should  be  put  into  the  lanthom.  How 

is  it  else  the  man  i'  the  moon  ?  252 

I     ^Dem.  He  dares  not  come  there  for  the 

(candle;  for,  you  see,  it  is  already  in  snuff. ^ 

<  Hip.  I  am  aweary  of  this  moon:  would  he 
< would  change! 

<  The.  It  appears,  by  his  small  light  of  dis- 
scretion,  that  he  is  in  the  wane;  but  yet,  in 

<  courtesy,  in  all  reason,  we  must  stay  the  time.  ] 

Zy«.  Proceed,  Moon.  260 

Moon.  All  that  I  have  to  say  is,  to  tell  you 

that  the  lanthom  is  the  moon;  I,  the  man  in 

the  moon;  this  thorn-bush,  my  thorn-bush; 

and  this  dog,  my  dog. 

1  In  tnuff,  in  anger. 
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Dem.  Why,  all  these  should  be  in  the  lan- 
thom; for  all  these  are  in  the  moon.  But^ 
silence !  here  comes  Thisbe. 

Enter  Flute,  as  Thisbe. 

This.  This  is  old  Ninny's  tomb.    Where  is  my 
love? 

Lwn.  [Roaring]  Oh [nUU  nuu  qf. 

Dem.  Well  roar'd.  Lion.  m 

The.  Well  mn,  Thisbe. 
Hip.  Well  shone.  Moon.     Truly,  the  moon 
shines  with  a  good  grace. 

[The  Lion  shakes  Thisb^s  mantle,  and  ejnt 
The.  Well  mous'd.  Lion. 
Lys.  And  so  the  lion  vanish'd. 
Dem.  And  then  came  Pyramus. 

Enter  Bottom,  as  PrRAMua 

Pi/r.   Sweet  Moon,   I  thank  thee  for  thy  sunny 
beams; 
I  thank  thee,  Moon,  for  shining  now  so  bright; 
For,  by  thy  gracious,  golden,  glittering  gleams, 
I  trust  to  take  of  traest  Thisby  sight.  fBfi 

But  stay,  0  spite ! 
But  mark,  poor  knight, 
What  dreadful  dole  is  here  1 
Eyes,  do  you  see? 
How  can  it  be? 
0  dainty  duck  !  0  dear ! 
Thy  mantle  good. 
What,  stain'd  with  blood ! 
Approach,  ye  Furies  fell ! 

0  Fates,  come,  come,  290 

Cut  thread  and  thrum;* 

Quail,  crush,  conclude,  and  quell ! 

The.  This  passion,  and  the  death  of  a  dear 

friend,  would  go  near  to  make  a  man  look  sad. 

Hip.  Beshrew  my  heart,  but  I  pity  the  man. 

Pyr.  0  wherefore.  Nature,  didst  thou  lions  fmxDe? 

Since  Uon  vile  hath  here  deflower'd  my  dear : 
Which  is— no,  no— which  was  the  fairest  dame 
That  Uv'd,  tiiat  lov'd,  that  Uk'd,  that  look'd  witii 
cheer. 

Come,  tears,  confound;  900 

Out,  sword,  and  wound 
The  pap  of  Pyramus; 
Ay,  that  left  pap,' 

Where  heart  doth  hop:— [SStois  kimseif. 
Thus  die  I,  thus,  thus,  thus. 
Now  am  I  dead, 
Now  am  I  fled; 

*  Thrum,  the  small  tuft  at  the  end  of  a  warp. 
s  Pap,  pronounced  pawp;  and  hep,  doabtlea^  was  sbo 
pronounced  kcnvp. 
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ACT  Y.  Scene  1. 


A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHTS  DREAM. 


ACT  V.  8cene  1. 


My  soul  is  in  the  sky: 
Tongue,  lose  thy  light;  300 

Moon,  take  thy  flight:        [Exit  MoonMu, 

Now  die,  die,  die,  die,  die.  ^\Die». 

^     [  Dem.  No  die,  but  an  ace,  for  him ;  for  he  ia 
>  but  one. 

^     Zy«.  Less  than  an  ace,  man;  for  he  is  dead; 
\  he  is  nothing. 

\     The.  With  the  help  of  a  surgeon  he  might 
J  yet  recover,  and  prove  an  ass.  ] 


Hip.  How  chance  Moonshine  is  gone  before 
Thisbe  comes  back  and  finds  her  lover? 

The.  She  will  find  him  by  starlight.  Here 
she  comes;  and  her  passion  ends  the  play.  82i 

Re-enter  Thisbe. 

Hip.  Metbiuks  she  should  not  use  a  long  one 
for  such  a  Pyramus:  I  hope  she  will  be  brief. 

Q  Dem,  A  mote  will  turn  the  balance,  which  ^ 
Pyramus,  which  Thisbe,  is  the  better;  he  fprj 


A  DiLiice.-<Act  T.  1  M» ) 


a  man,  God  warrant  us;  she  for  a  woman,  God 
bless  u& 

Lys.  She  hath  spie<l  him  already  with  those 
sweet  eyes. 

Dem.  And  thus  she  moans,  videlicet: — ]  330 
This.        Asleep,  my  love? 

What,  dead,  my  dove? 
0  Pyramus,  arise ! 
Speak,  speak.    Quite  dumb? 
Dead,  dead?    A  tomh 
Must  cover  thy  sweet  eyes. 
[These  lily  lips. 
This  cherry  nose, 
These  yellow  cowslip  cheeks, 
Are  gone,  are  gone :  340 

Lovers,  make  moan : 
His  eyes  were  green  as  leeks.  ] 
0  Sisters  Three, 


Come,  come  to  me. 
With  hands  as  pale  as  milk ; 
Lay  them  in  gore. 
Since  you  have  shore* 
With  shears  his  thread  of  silk. 
Tongue,  not  a  word  : 
Come,  trusty  sword ;  350 

Come,  hlade,  my  hreast  imbrue : 

[StaU  herxlf. 
And,  farewell,  friends ; — 
Thus  Thisby  ends  :— 
Adieu,  adieu,  adieu.  [Dies, 

The.  Moonshine  and  Lion  are  left  to  bury 
the  dead. 
Dem.  Ay,  and  Wall  too. 
Bot.  [Starting  up]  No,  I  assure  you;  the 
wall  is  down  that  parted  their  fathers.     Will 
1  Shore,  i  e.  shorn. 
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ACT  V.  Soene  1. 


A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHTS  DREAM 


ACT  V.  Soood  1. 


it  please  you  to  see  the  epilogue,  or  to  hear  a 
Bergomask  dance  between  two  of  our  com- 
pany? 301 
Tht.  No  epilogue,  I  pray  you;  for  your  play 
needs  no  excuse.  Never  excuse;  for  when 
the  players  are  all  dead,  there  need  none  to  be 
blamed.  Marry,  if  he  that  writ  it  had  play'd 
Pyramus  and  hang'd  himself  in  Thisbe's  gar- 
ter, it  would  have  been  a  fine  tragedy:  and 
so  it  is,  truly;  and  very  notably  discharg'd. 
But,  come,  your  Bergomask:  let  your  epilogue 
alone.  \A  dance. 
The  iron  tongue  of  midnight  hath  told  twelve : — 
Lovers,  to  bed;  't  is  almost  fairy  time.^  sn 
I  fear  we  shall  out-sleep  the  coming  mom 
As  much  as  we  this  night  have  overwatched. 
This  palpable  gross  play  hath  well  beguil'd 
The  heavy  gait  of  night. — Sweet  friends,  to 

bed. — 
A  fortnight  hold  we  this  solemnity. 
In  nightly  revels  and  new  jollity.        [Exeutvt, 

Enter  Puck. 

Puck,  Now  the  hungry  lion  roars, 

And  the  wolf  behowls  the  moon ; 
Whilst  the  heavy  ploughman  snores,    880 

All  with  weary  task  fordone.* 
[^  Now  the  wasted  brands  do  glow. 

Whilst  the  screech-owl,  screeching  loud, 
Puts  the  wretch  that  lies  in  woe 

In  remembrance  of  a  shroud. 
Now  it  is  the  time  of  night, 

That  the  graves,  all  gaping  wide. 
Every  one  lets  forth  his  sprite, 

In  the  church- way  paths  to  glide:] 
And  we  fairies,  that  do  run  390 

By  the  triple  Hecate's  team, 
,    From  the  presence  of  the  sun. 

Following  darkness  like  a  dream, 
Now  are  frolic:  not  a  mouse 
Shall  disturb  this  hallowed  house: 
I  am  sent  with  broom,  before, 
To  sweep  the  dust  behind  the  door. 

Enter  Oberon  and  Titania  toith  their  Train, 

Obe,  Through  the  house  give  glimmering  light, 
By  the  dead  and  drowsy  fire: 
Every  elf  and  fairy  sprite  400 

>  Fairy  time,  midnight.         a  Fordone,  overcome. 
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Hop  as  light  as  bird  from  brier; 
And  this  ditty,  after  me. 
Sing,  and  dance  it  trippingly. 

Tita,  First,  rehearse  your  song  by  rote. 
To  each  word  a  warbling  note: 
Hand  in  hand,  with  fairy  grace, 
Will  we  sing,  and  bless  this  place. 

[Song  and  dance, 

Obe.  Now,  until  the  break  of  day, 
Through  this  house  each  fairy  stray. 
[To  the  best  bride-bed  will  we,  4io; 

Which  by  us  shall  blessed  be; 
And  the  issue  there  create  / 

Ever  shall  be  fortunate. 
So  shall  all  the  couples  three  '/ 

Ever  true  in  loving  be; 
And  the  blots  of  Nature's  hand 
Shall  not  in  their  issue  stand; 
Never  mole,  hare-lip,  nor  scar. 
Nor  mark  prodigious,^  such  as  are 
Despised  in  nativity,  420 

Shall  upon  their  children  be.  ] 
With  this  field-dew  consecrate,* 
Every  fairy  take  his  gait;*^ 
And  each  several  chamber  bless, 
Through  this  palace,  with  sweet  peace; 
And  the  owner  of  it  blest 
Ever  shall  in  safety  rest 
Trip  away;  make  no  stay; 
Meet  me  all  by  break  of  day. 

[Exeuni  Oberon,  Titania y  and  Train. 

Puck,  If  we  shadows  have  offended,         4.so 
Think  but  this,  and  all  is  mended, — 
That  you  have  but  slumber'd  here, 
While  these  visions  did  appear. 
And  this  weak  and  idle  theme. 
No  more  yielding  but  a  dream. 
Gentles,  do  not  reprehend: 
If  you  pardon,  we  will  mend : 
[  And,  as  I  am  an  honest  Puck, 
If  we  have  unearned  luck 
Now  to  'scape  the  serpent's  tongue,* 
We  will  make  amends  ere  long;  ] 
Else  the  Puck  a  liar  call : 
So,  good  night  unto  you  alL 
Give  me  your  hands,  if  we  be  friends, 
And  Robin  shall  restore  amends.     [Exit. 

»  /Vo(i^u>u«= monstrous.       *  Coneecrate,  consecrated. 

&  Take  hit  gait,  take  his  way. 

«  The  terpenfs  tongue,  i.e.  being  hissed. 
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NOTES  TO  A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM. 


ACT  I.    Scene  1. 

1.  Linel:  ^ot<r./atVHlPPOLYTA.--ShiikeBpemre  followed 
Chaucer,  who  himself  followed  the  Theseidaof  Boccaccio, 
in  making  Hippdyta  (properly  Hippolyt^X  *^^  ^^^  ^^^ 
sister  Antiope,  the  wife  of  Thesens. 

1  Line  4:  the  lingert  my  denret.  — For  the  transltiTe 
use  of  this  verb  compare  Richard  IL  IL  8.  71,  72: 

Who  gently  would  disaolve  the  bands  of  life. 
Which  false  hope  tiugtrs  In  extremity. 

Compare  also  Grim  the  Collier  of  Croydon,  iii.  I: 
I  cmn  no  longer  lingtr  my  disgrace. 

— Dodslejr,  voL  viU.  p.  440. 

l*he  yowng  man  would  not  succeed,  presumably,  to  the 
property  till  the  life  interest  of  the  ttep-4ame  or  dcwager 
ceased. 

8.  Line  6:  Long  wrrHERmQOVT  a  young  ma n'i  revenue. 

—This  expressive  phrase  Warburton  songlit  to  alter  by 

substituting  wintering  on.  For  an  instance  of  this  phrase, 

compare  Chapman's  Homer's  Iliad  (book  ir.  line  528): 

there  the  goodly  plant  lies  with'Hng  etU  his  grace. 

—Works,  vol.  L  p.  100. 

4.  Line  10:  New-bemt  in  A«a9«n.— Qq.  and  Ff.  read 
Now-*«««. 

C.  Line  11:  PAiforfrate.— This  was  the  name  assumed 
by  Arcite  in  Chaucer's  Knightes  Tale  Olne  1480): 
And  Phil9stmtt  be  sayde  that  he  h^t. 

—Works,  vol.  i.  p.  ai9. 

6.  Line  13:  Awake  the  PERT  and  nimble  epirit  qf  mirth. 
-Pert  formerly  used  in  a  good  senses  "smart"  It  was 
probably  connected  with  the  French  appert  Cotgrave 
gives  Oodinet,  "Prettie,  dapper,  feat,  peart;**  and  Ac- 
cointer  he  explains: "  To  make  Jolly,  peart,  quaint, comely." 

7.  Line  15:  The  pale  CONPAKION  it  tiof  /or  our  pomp.— 
Dr.  Qrey  (vol.  L  p.  41)  gives  an  anonymous  conjecture: 
"  I  am  apt  to  believe  the  author  gave  it,  *That  pale  com- 
panion;' which  has  more  force."  If  Theseus  Intends  to 
personify  melancholy,  this  conjecture  seems  most  pro- 
bable; but  the  meaning  may  be:  "The  pale  melancholy 
fellow  is  not  for  our  festivities."  Companion  appears 
often  to  have  been  used  contemptuously,  as  we  nw  fellow. 

8.  Line  10:  With  pomp,  with  TRIUMPH.— Tn'miipA  is 
explained  by  Schmidt  as  "a  public  festivity  or  exhibition 
of  any  kind,  particularly  a  tournament."  In  this  sense 
it  occurs  frequently.    Compare  III.  Henry  VI.  y.  7.  48: 

With  stately  triumphs,  mirthful  comic  shows. 
The  title-page  of  Hey  wood's  Londini  Speculum  runs  thus: 


Loodini  Speculum:  or. 

I.ondvns  Mirror,  Exprest  in  sundry  Triumphs, 

Pagtauts.  and  ShtW€S,  at  the  Initiation  of 

the  right  Honorable  Richard  Fftin,  into 

the  Mairolty  of  the  Famous  and 

farre  renowned  City  LONDON. 

—Works,  vol.  Iv.  p.  301. 

9.  Line  27:  Thit  man  hath  WITCH1>  the  bosom  qf  my 
eftild.— Qq.  F.  1  read  "  Thi*  man  hath  bswitoud."  F.  2, 
F.  8,  F.  4  "  Thi$  hath  BEWITCH*!)."  The  reading  in  the 
text  is  Theobald's  emendation.  Bo$om  Is  used  here  as^ 
heart,  the  seat  of  the  affections^  Compare  A  Lover's 
Complaint  (line  254): 

The  broken  bosoms  that  to  me  belong. 

10.  Line  82:  And  MtoVn  the  impreesion  of  her  FANTASY. 
—Various  explanations  of  this  somewhat  obscure  line  are 
given.  The  construction  is  certainly  difRcult;  but  it  seems 
clearly  to  mean  "And  stealthily  impressed  her  imagina- 
tion;" but  Schmidt  explains  fantasy  here  as  meaning 
love  thoughts.    Compare  As  Tou  Like  It,  ii.  4.  80,  81: 

How  many  actions  most  ridiculous 

Hast  thou  been  drawn  to  by  thy /a«/(T<r/ 

where,  on  examining  the  context. /anto«y  seems  equiva- 
lent to  "love."  Indeed /ant«y= fancy,  which  is  often 
used  for  "liking." 

IL  Lines  44,  45: 

Or  to  her  deatM,  according  to  our  law 
Immediately  provided  in  that  ease. 
By  a  law  of  Solon's,  parents  had  absolute  power  of  life 
and  death  over  their  children,  but  Shakespeare  here  an- 
ticipates the  great  lawgiver's  code.  The  second  line  is 
surely  enough  to  justify  the  belief  that  Shakespeare  was, 
for  some  time,  in  an  attorney's  ofDce. 

11  Line  54 :  wanting  your  father's  TOIOI.— i.«.  your 
father's  approval.    Compare  All 's  Well,  U.  8.  58-61: 
thb  youthful  parcel 
Of  noble  bachelors  stand  at  my  bestowing. 
O'er  whom  both  sovereign  power  and  lather's  voice 
I  have  to  use. 

18.  Line  71:  For  aye  to  be  in  shady  cloister  MEW'D.— 
For  the  meaning  of  mew  see  Romeo  and  Juliet  (note  188). 
To  mew  meant  originally  "to  moult"  (= French  muer): 
and  a  mew  was  a  place  where  hawks  were  kept  while 
moulting.  This  sense  of  the  word  survives  in  mews,  a 
sUble,  said  to  be  so  called  from  the  Royal  mews,  which 
were  originally  the  buildings  where  the  Royal  falcons 
were  lept  (see  Pennant's  London,  p.  151). 

14.  Unes  76-78: 

But  earthlier  happy  is  the  rose  distiWd, 
Than  that  which  withering  on  the  virgin  thorn. 
Grows,  lives,  and  dies  in  single  blessedness. 
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ACT  I.  Scone  1. 


NOTES  TO  A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM. 


ACT  I.  Soeoe  L 


Ck>mpare  Sonnet  liv.  (Unes  5-12): 

The  canker-blooms  (i.e.  dog-roses)  have  full  as  deep  a  dye 

As  the  perfumed  tincture  of  the  roses, 

Han^  on  such  thorns,  and  play  as  wantonly, 

When  summer's  breath  their  masked  buds  discloses: 

But,  for  thetr  virtue  only  is  their  show. 

They  live  unwoo'd  and  unrespected  fade, 

Die  to  themselves.    Sweet  roses  do  not  so; 

Of  their  sweet  deatlts  are  sweetest  odours  made. 

Walker  gives  a  passage  from  Erasmus'  Colloquies  (Colloq. 
Prod  et  Puellee):  "Ego  rosam  existimo  feliciorem,  quao 
marescit  in  hominis  manu,  delectans  interim  et  oculoe  et 
nares,  quam  qnte  senescit  in  frutice."— Edn.  1008,  p.  186. 
<"I  think  the  rose  happier,  which  withers  In  the  hand  of 
man,  meanwhile  delighting  both  eyes  and  nostrils,  than 
that  which  grows  old  in  the  fruit.")  The  similarity  of 
idea  is  certainly  remarkable;  it  is  possible  Shakespeare 
may  have  been  acquainted  with  the  Colloquies  of  Erasmus, 
either  in  the  original,  or  in  some  translation. 

15.  Line  80:  Ere  I  wiU  yield  my  yirgin  patsmt  up.— 
Tlie  Clarendon  Press  Ed.  explain  this  phrase  thus:  "my 
privilege  of  virginity  and  the  liberty  that  belongs  to  it" 
Compare  Othello,  Iv.  1.  206,  209:  "  If  you  are  so  fond  over 
lier  iniquity,  give  her  jootent  to  offend." 

16.  Line  81:  Unto  his  lordMnp,  whose  unwished  yoke.— 
8o  Qq.  and  F.  1;  but  F.  2  reads  "  to  wliose  unwished  yoke." 
For  a  similar  omission  of  the  preposition  compare  Win- 
ter's Tale,  iL  1. 93,  94: 

even  as  bad  as  those 
That  vuli;.irs  give  bokl'st  titles; 

ie.  "give  boldest  titles"  to. 

17.  Line  92:  Thy  CRAZKD  title  to  my  certain  right- 
To  crtue  meant  originally  "to  break."  Compare  The 
Chanones  Yemannes  Tale: 

I  am  right  sikcr,  that  the  pot  was  erased. 

—Book  ill.  line  16403. 

Chapman  uses  the  word  in  the  sense  of   "broken," 

"damaged": 

And  Phoebus  to  invade  It.  with  his  shield 
Recor'ring  Hector's  bruis'd  and  erased  pow'rs. 

—Iliad,  book  xv.  (argument). 

18.  Line  96:  7  (fo  KSTATE  unto  Demetrius. -li^\^  word, 
estate,  is  only  used  as  a  verb  in  Tempest,  iv.  1.  85  (followed 
by  on),  and  in  the  following  passage,  in  As  You  Like  It: 
"all  the  revenue  that  was  old  Sir  Rowland's  will  I  estate 
upon  you"  (v.  2. 12, 18). 

19.  Line  110:  Upon  this  spotted  and  inconstant  man. 
—Compare  Richard  II.  (iii.  2.  133,  134): 

terrible  hell  make  war 
Upon  their  s/otted %ou\f  for  this  offence! 
Compare  also  Tlie  Distracted  Emperour  (v.  8): 
One  tliat  your  spotted  synns  make  odyous. 

— Bullen's  Old  Plays,  voL  itt.  p.  351. 

SO.  Line  113:  stlS-affairs.—YGt  similar  compounds  of 
self,  compare  se^f -breath,  Troilus  and  Cressida  (ii.  3. 182); 
^If-danger,  Cymbeline  (iii.  4.  140X 

81.  Line  125:  our  nuptial.— The  singular  number  is  used 
intentionally  by  Shakespeare;  only  F.  2,  P.  3,  F.  4  have 
nuptialls.    Compare  Tempest,  t.  1.  808: 

Where  1  have  hope  to  see  the  naftiat: 
where  F.  1  reads  nuptlaU  and  the  later  YoWiM  nuptials. 
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82.  Line  13^:  Betbbm  them  from  the  tempest  qfmy  eyes. 
—Shakespeare  only  uses  this  word  once  elsewhere,  namely, 
in  Hamlet,  i.  2. 140-142: 

so  loving  to  my  mother, 
That  he  might  not  beteem  the  winds  of  heaven 
V.sii  her  face  too  roughly. 

There  it  certainly  means  "permit,"  "allow."  Various 
authors  use  it  in  various  senses.  Thus  Golding,  in  his 
Translation  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  uses  it  as = deign: 

yet  could  he  not  beteeme 
The  shape  of  any  other  bird  than  eagle  for  to  seeme. 

Spenser  uses  it  =  "grant."  See  Fairy  Queen,  book  iL 
canto  8,  si  19: 

So  would  I,  said  th*  Enchaunter.  glad  and  faine 
Beteeme  to  you  this  sword,  you  to  defend. 

—Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  7. 

88.  Line  132:  AY  Ml!  for  aught  that  I  could  ever  read. 
— Qq.  read  Eigh  me;  F.  1  omits  the  words  altogether;  F.  2, 
F.  3,  F.  4  read  Hermia,  wliich  reading  Hunter  defends  on 
the  ground  of  its  having  "a  point  and  pathos  even  beyond 
what  the  passage,  as  usually  printed,  possesses"  (New 
Illustrations,  vol.  i.  p.  288).  Rolfe  says:  "Here  as  else- 
where many  editors  print  Ah  me !  a  phrase  wliich  Shake- 
speare nowhere  uses"  (RoUe's  £du.  p.  128).  In  Rom.  and 
Jul.  V.  1.  10,  F.  1  and  Q.  2  hare,  cei-tainly,  Ah  me  !  and  so, 
apparently,  have  all  the  other  cot»ies. 

84.  Line  136:  0  cross!  too  high  to  be  enthrall'd  to  LOW. 
— Qq.  and  Ff.  read  "to  LOVB;"  the  emendation  is  Theo- 
bald's. 

85.  Line  146:  in  tlie  COLLIED  night— Qrot^  in  his  Pro- 
vincial Glossary  gives  "  CoUey,  the  black  or  soot  from  a 
kettle,"  as  used  in  Gloucestershire.  Compare  Ben  Jon- 
son's  Poetaster  (iv.  3):  "thou  hast  not  collied  tliy  face 
enough"  (Works,  vol.  iL  p.  482). 

88.  Line  146:  That,  in  a  SPLBEN,  unfolds  both  heaven  and 
earth.— Spleen  means  a  sudden  outburst  of  some  passion, 
generally  of  rage  or  malice :  but  the  spleen  was  supposed 
to  be  also  the  seat  of  laughter  (see  note  174,  Love's 
Labour 's  LostX    Compare  King  John,  ii.  1.  448,  449 : 

With  swifter  s//ee»  than  powder  can  enforce. 
The  mouth  of  passage  shall  wc  fling  wide  ope. 

And,  again,  in  same  play,  v.  7.  49,  50. 

87.  Lines  147,  148: 

And  ere  a  man  hath  poioer  to  say  "Behold.'" 
The  jaws  of  darkness  do  devour  it  up. 
Decidedly  a  reminiscence  of  the  lines  in  Rumeo  and  Juliet, 
ii.  2.  119,  120: 

Too  like  the  lightning,  which  doth  cease  to  be. 
Ere  one  can  say,  "It  lightens.** 

88.  Line  151 :  It  stands  as  an  edict  in  destiny.— Vor  the 
accent  on  edict  compare  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  i.  1.  11: 

Our  late  edM  shall  strongly  stand  in  force. 

89.  Line  167 :  To  do  observance  to  a  riwm  of  May.—YoT 
this  particular  expression.  To  do  observance,  compare  the 
following  extract  from  Chaucer's  Knightes  Tale  (linet 

1490-1602): 

And  Arcite.  that  is  in  the  court  real 
With  Theseus  tiie  squier  principal. 
Is  risen,  and  loketh  on  the  mery  day. 
And  for  to  don  his  obtervanee  to  May,  Stc 
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A  full  account  of  the  ▼arfoasciutoms,  partly  pagan,  partly 
early-Ohristian,  and  partly  traditional,  formerly  obeerred 
on  the  -first  of  May,  will  be  fonnd  in  Brand's  Popular  An- 
tiquities (pp  117, 118).  The  genial  and  charitable  Stubbes 
thus  alludes  to  them:  "  Aguiust  if aj/  .  .  .  all  the  yung 
men  and  maides,  olde  men  and  wiues,  run  gadding  ouer 
night  to  the  woods,  groues,  hils,  &  mountains,  where 
they  spend  all  the  night  in  plesant  pastimes;  41c  in  the 
morning  they  return,  bringing  with  them  birch  &  bran- 
ches of  trees,  to  deck  their  assemblies  withall"  (Stubbes* 
Anatomy  of  Abuses;  New  Shak.  Soc.  Publications,  Series 
VL  Nos.  4  and  6,  p.  149).  Some  of  the  old  customs  yet 
survive,  happily,  in  parts  of  the  country;  and  the  so-called 
"  sweeps,"  who  go  about  dressed  up  in  our  large  towns  on 
May-day,  are  the  descendants,  however  unworthv,  of  the 
old  May  Morris-dancers. 

80.  Line  170:  By  hit  but  arrow  with  the  GOLDEN  head. 
— Cupid  was  supposed  to  have  two  kinds  of  arrows :  the 
one,  tipped  with  gold,  caused  love;  the  other,  tipped  with 
lead,  repelled  love.     See  Ovid.  Metam.  (book  L  lines 

469-471): 

fugat  hoc,  facit  illud  amorem: 
Quod  facit,  auratutn  est,  et  cuspide  fulget  acuta; 
Quod  fugat,  obtusum  est,  et  habet  sub  anmdine  plumbum. 
So  in  Twelfth  Night,  i.  1.  8&-S7: 

How  will  she  love,  when  the  rich  g^olcUn  shaft 
tiath  kill'd  the  flock  of  all  alTections  else 
That  live  in  her. 

Mr.  Watkiss  Lloyd  (Notes  and  Queries,  6th  Series,  voL  xl. 
No.  271,  p.  182)  has  a  note  on  this  passage,  which  is  too 
long  for  quotation  here;  the  gist  of  which  is  that  he  pro- 
poses to  transpose  lines  171,  172,  holding  that  line  172 
should  follow  line  170,  because  that  refers  to  the  arrow 
with  the  golden  head. 

31.  Line  173:  the  Carthage  gueen.— Compare  Beaumont 

and  Fletcher,  The  Maid's  Tragedy,  ii.  2: 

Now,  a  tear; 

And  then  thou  art  a  piece  ezpressini;  fully 

TAr  Carthage  quttn. 

—Works,  vol.  I.  p.  9. 

88.  Line  182:  Demetrius  lovee  your /air.  — Compare 
Sonnet  xvi.  (line  11): 

Neither  io  inward  worth  nor  oatwMxd/air. 

S8.  Line  183:  Your  eyet  are  LODB-STARS.— All  the  poets, 
from  Chaucer  to  Spenser,  seem  to  use  the  word  lode-star 
as  a  great  compliment  when  applied  to  his  mistress  by  a 
lover.  Sir  John  Maundevile  thus  describes  the  lodestar: 
"  In  that  Lond,  ne  in  many  othere  bezonde  that,  no  man 
may  see  the  Sterre  transniontane,  that  is  clept  the  SteiTe 
of  the  See,  that  is  unmevable.  and  tliat  is  toward  the 
northe,  that  we  clepen  the  Lode  Sterre  "  (Mauudevile's 
Travels,  Halliwell's  Bdn.  p.  180). 

81  Line  101 :  The  rest  I  'Id  give  to  he  to  you  TRANSLATED. 
—Compare  Coriolanus,  ii  3. 195-197: 

so  his  gracious  nature 
Would  thhik  upon  you  for  your  voices,  and 
Transiate  his  malice  towards  you  into  love. 

35.  Lhie  216 :  Upon  FAINT  primrose-bed* .  —  Does  the 
epithet  apply  to  the  colour  or  to  the  odour  of  the  prim- 
rose? I  believe  to  the  colour.  PaU  is  Milton's  epithet 
for  the  primrose:  see  his  Song  on  May  Morning: 


The  flowery  May,  who  from  her  jfreen  lap  throws 
The  yellow  cowslip  and  the  ^/*  primrose. 

Shakespeare  uses  pale  and  /aint  together  more  than  once. 
Compare  King  Juhn,  v.  7.  21: 

I  am  the  cygnet  to  this /a/f/at'Ht  swan. 

The  pale  colour  of  the  primrose  suggests  the  idea  of 
faintness;  the  lighter  coloured  flowers  look  as  if,  in  their 
struggle  with  the  cold  of  early  spring,  they  had  grown 
weak  and  faint 

86.  Line  216-219: 

Emptying  our  bosoms  of  their  counsel  BWEET, 

There  my  Lysander  and  myself  shall  meet; 

And  thence  from  Athens  turn  away  our  eyes, 

To  seek  new  friends  and  stranoer  companies. 

In  order  to  restore  the  rhyme  Theobald  altered  the^ 

sioeld  of  Qq.  and  Ff.  in  line  216,  to  sweet,  and  strange 

companions,  in  line  219,  to  stranger  companies.    Nearly 

all  editors  adopt  this  emendation. 

87.  Line  226:  o<A«r-<ome.— Written  as  one  word  in  Qq. 
and  F.  1.  It  means  others.  Compare  Measure  for  Mea- 
sure, ilL  2.  03,  04:  "  Some  say  he  is  with  the  Emperor  of 
Russia;  other-some,  he  is  in  Rome." 

86.  Line  231 :  ADMIRINQ  OP  Aw^tia^ifietf.— This  would  now 
be  a  vulgarism;  but  Shakespeare  uses  of,  not  unfrequently, 
after  the  participle,  e.g.  Lear,  ii.  L  41 :  "  Mumbling  of 
wicked  charms." 

88.  Line  249:  //  /  have  thanks,  it  is  a  dear  expense.— 
Steevens  explains:  "  it  will  cost  him  much,  (be  a  severe 
constraint  on  his  feelings,)  to  make  even  so  slight  a  re- 
turn for  my  communication  "  (Var.  Ed.  vol.  v.  p.  191). 

ACT  I.    Scene  2. 

40.  Line  2.— Bottom,  no  doubt,  was  so  called  by  Shake- 
speare from  a  "bottom  of  thread."  Compare  Taming  of 
the  Shrew,  iv.  3.  188:  "beat  me  to  death  with  a  bottom 
of  brown  thread."    Compare  also  The  Martyr'd  Souldier 

(LI): 

and  the  good  Fates, 
For  ought  we  see,  may  winde  upon  your  bottome 
A  tlired  of  excellent  length. 

— Bullen's  Old  Plays,  vol.  I.  p.  175. 

41.  Line  8:  according  to  the  SCRIP.  — The  word  scrip 
here  does  not  mean  a  bag  or  wallet,  as  it  does  in  the  well- 
known  passage  in  the  Gospel  of  St  Luke  xxiL  86:  *' Wlien 
I  sent  you  without  purse,  and  scrip,  and  shoes,  lacked  ye 
anything?  **  The  word  in  the  text  is  written  variously 
script,  serit,  serite,  scripe,  and  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
seriptttm  through  the  French  escript  or  eserit.  For  au 
example  of  its  use  in  the  sense  merely  of  a  written  docu- 
ment see  Holland's  Pliny,  book  vii.  chap.  xxv.  p.  108 
(speaking  of  Julius  Cwsar):  "But  herein  appeared  his 
true  hautinesse  of  mind  indee<l,  and  that  unmatohable 
spirit  of  his.  That  when  upon  the  battell  at  Pliarsalia,  as 
wel  the  coffers  and  caskets  with  letters  &  other  writings 
of  Pompey,  as  also  those  of  Scipioes  before  Thapsus,  came 
into  his  hands,  he  was  most  true  unto  them.  &  burnt  al, 
without  reading  one  script  or  scroll" 

48.  Line  4:  Here  is  the  seroU. —The  close  occuirence  of 

this  word  after  scrip  seems  to  point  to  the  fact,  that  Shake- 
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•peare  had  in  hia  mind  the  passage  quoted  above  from 
Holland's  Pliny.  SeroU  means  generally  any  paper  rolled 
up :  but  more  especially  a  schedule  or  list  Compare  II. 
Uenry  IV.  1 1  201,  202:  "Do  yon  set  down  your  name 
in  the  ueroU  of  youth,"  Ac 

45.  Line  10:  and  so  grow  to  a  point.— So  Qq.:  F.  1,  F.  2, 
F.  8  read:  "grow  on  to  a  point:"  F.  4  "grow  on  to  ap- 
point" There  is  no  need  for  altering  the  text  of  the 
Quartos.    Compare  Peele,  Arraignment  of  Paris,  IL  1: 

Our  reasotu  will  be  infinite.  I  trow. 
Unless  unto  some  other /mm/  tutgrvw. 

—Works,  p.  357. 

M.  Lines  11-18:  Th/t  mott  lamentabU  comedy,  Ac— Com- 
pare the  title-page  of  Cambyses  (Dodsley,  toL  !▼.):  "  A 
lamentable  tragedy  mixed  ful  of  pleasant  mirth,  conteyn- 
ing  the  life  of  Cambises  Khig  of  Percia,  from  the  beginning 
of  his  kingdom  mto  his  death."  By  Thomas  Preston. 
"  Imprinted  "  by  John  Allde,  n.  d.  (It  was  licensed  to  John 
Allde  in  1569-70 -republished  about  1686.)  In  his  Memor- 
anda on  Midsummer's  Niglit's  Dream  (pp.  25, 26)  Mr.  Halli- 
well-Phillippe  says:  "The  story  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  was 
very  familiar  to  an  EUxabethan  audience,  not  mei^Iy  in 
translations  of  Ovid,  but  as  having  been  told  in  prose  and 
verse  by  numerous  English  writers  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. It  is  reUited  in  the  Boke  of  the  Cyt6  of  Ladies,  4to. 
1621;  and  in  a  very  rare  poetical  work,  La  Conusaunce 
d'Amonrs,  printed  by  Pynson.  William  Orifflth.  in  1662-8. 
obtained  a  *  lycense  for  pryntinge  of  a  boke  intituled  Pery- 
mus  and  Thesbye,'  published  in  quarto  for  T.  Hackett 
The  history  of  Pyramus  and  Thisby,  '  truly  translated,'  is 
Riven  in  the  Gorgeous  Gallery  of  Gallant  Inventions,  1678, 
and  in  A  Handef  uU  of  Pleasant  Delites  by  Clement  Robin- 
son, 1684,  there  is  'a  new  sonet  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbie.* 
Dimston  Gale,  in  1696,  wrote  a  poem  called  Pyramus  and 
Thisbe,  the  earliest  known  printed  edition  of  which  ap- 
peared in  1617.  There  is  no  allusion  in  it  to  A  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream.  The  story  is  also  told  in  the  Silke- 
wormes  and  their  Flies,  by  T.  M.  4to.  Lond.  1690,  in 
verse ;  in  Topsell's  Historie  of  Foure-Footed  Beasts.  1607, 
p.  472;  and  it  would  appear  from  a  passage  in  Gay  ton's 
Notes  upon  Don  Quixote,  1664,  p.  16»  that  there  was  an 
old  popular  chap-book  history  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe, 
it  being  mentioned  in  company  with  the  Unfortunate 
Lover  and  Argalus  and  Parthenia." 

tf.  Lines  14, 15:  A  very  good  piece  of  work,  [auure  you, 
and  a  merry.— Compare  the  titie-page  of  Skelton's  "Mag- 
nyfycence,  A  goodly  interlude  and  a  mery  deuysed  and 
made  by  mayster  Skelton  poete  laureate  late  deceasyd," 
n.d.  (probably  printed  in  1629  or  1630). 

46.  line  18:  Answer  a»  I  call  you.— Staunton  suggested 
that  Shakespeare  may  have  been  "referring  to  the  plays 
and  pageants  exhibited  by  the  trading  companies  of 
Coventry,  which  were  celebrated  down  to  his  own  time, 
and  which  he  might  very  probably  have  witnessed.  The 
last  of  these  performances  recorded  in  the  list  which  the 
late  Mr.  Thomas  Sharpe  published  from  the  City  Leet- 
books,  took  place  in  1591."  ...  "the  combination  of 
trades  which  played  together  was  often  remarkably  like 
that  of  the  operatives  of  Athens  in  this  drama." ...  "In 
1492  '  it  is  ordeyned  that  the  Chaundelers  and  Cookes  of 
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this  Cite  shall  be  contributory  to  the  Smythes  of  this 
Cite;'  and  in  subsequent  years  Bakers  were  added  to  the 
Smiths,  the  Barbers  to  the  Oirdlers,  and  the  Shoemakers 
to  the  Tannera" 

47.  Lines  29,  80:  /  will  CONDOLB  ineome  meature.—Yfe 
do  not  now  use  the  verb  to  condole  absolutely=:"to  la- 
ment," as  it  is  used  here.  There  is  no  need  to  say  that 
"Bottom  of  course  blunders;"  because  this  use  of  eon- 
dole  was  far  from  unusual.  Compare  Mirrour  for  Magis- 
trates, p.  788  (quoted  in  Richardson's  Diet): 

Tliat  she  (Melpomene)  her  sweet  pntheticke  voice  may  frame 
In  doleful  dittie  to  condole  the  same. 

Compare  also  the  use  of  the  substantive  eondoUment  by 

Shakespeare: 

bat  to  perserer 
In  obstinate  coudolement  is  a  course 
Of  impious  stubbornness. 

—Hamlet,  L  a.  92-94. 

48.  Lines  81,  82:  /  eouli,  play  Erclbs  rarely,  or  a  part 
to  TBAK  A  CAT  IN.— There  is  an  old  play  of  Hercules,  in 
two  parts,  by  Martin  Slaughter,  which  is  mentioned  in 
Henslowe's  Diary,  first  on  7th  May.  1606.  again  on  20th, 
28d,  and  28th  of  that  month ;  and  on  16th*May.  1696,  £7 
was  apparently  paid  to  Martin  Slaughter  for  five  books 
including  two  parts  of  Hercules.  In  Greene's  Groat's 
Worth  of  Wit  (New  Shak.  Soc.  Shakspere  Allusion  Books, 
Series  Iv.  No.  I.  p.  28)  there  is  apparently  an  allusion  to 
this  play:  *'The  twelue  labors  of  Hereulet  haue  I  terribly 
thundred  on  the  stage."  Day's- He  of  Gulls  commences 
with  a  scene  between  Three  Gentlemen  and  the  Prologue 
(i.e.  the  actor  who  speaks  the  prologueX  ^  ^«  course  of 
which  occurs  the  following  dialogue : 

[  Third  GeMtUmatt\  ...  no,  ^ue  mee  a  stately  pend  historie,  as 
thus:  The  ntesed  windfs  with  rudt  and  ragged  rt^ffes,  &r. 

[Second  GentlrmaM\.  Fie  upont,  meere  Fustian  I  I  had  rather  heAre 
two  good  baudie  lests  then  a  whole  play  of  such  teare-tat  thunder- 

claps. 

(Works  (p.  6  of  pUy)] 
And  in  Histrio-Mastix  (act  v.): 

Sirrah,  is  this  you  would  rend  and  tear  the  cat 
Upon  a  stage,  and  now  nuuch  like  a  drown'd  rat. 

—Simpson's  School  of  Shakspere,  vol.  it  p.  73. 

49.  Line  82:  to  make  aU  fpZtt.—Originally  a  nautical  ex- 
pression. Rolfe  quotes  from  Taylor,  the  Water  Poet's 
works:  "Some  ships  beare  so  great  a  sayle,  that  they 
beare  their  masts  by  the  boord  and  makeatt  epHt  againe." 
Compare  Greene's  Never  Too  Late:  "as  the  Mariners 
say,  a  man  would  have  thought  al  would  haue  eplil 
againe  "  (First  part,  sig.  o  3.  edn.  1681)l  For  its  use  In  a 
figurative  sense,  compare  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Scorn- 
ful Lady,  it  3:  "Two roaring  boys  of  Rome,  MiBimadeaU 
eplil"  (Works,  vol.  i.  p.  87). 

M.  Lines  83-40.— Printed  as  prose  in  Qq.  and  Ff.  and 
with  the  punctuation  confused.  Staunton  is  right,  most 
probably,  in  supposing  that  they  were  so  printed,  pur- 
posely to  indicate  that  Bottom  ignored  all  sense  and 
rhythm ;  but  we  have  printed  them  as  verse,  following 
nearly  all  the  editors,  and  Charles  Kean's  acting  version. 
Whether  the  verses  are  an  actual  quotation,  or  a  burlesque 
of  some  portion  of  a  play  then  well  known,  is  doubtful 

CI.  Line  44:  the  beUowe-mender.  —  Ben  Jonson,  in  his 
Masque  of  Pan's  Anniversary,  thus  describes  a  bellows- 
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m^der:  "be  b  a  beUotn-mender,  alluwed,  who  bath  the 
looking  to  all  of  their  lungs  by  patent,  and  by  his  place 
is  to  Mt  that  leg  afore  still,  and  with  bis  puffs,  keeps  them 
in  breath,  daring  pleasure"  (Works,  yoL  yiiL  p.  47). 
Steeyens  says  be  was  one  who  had  the  care  of  organs,  re- 
gals,  ^. 

St.  Lines  51, 62:  y<m  duUl  ptay  it  in  a  MASK,  and  you 
nuty  SPIAK  at  shall  at  you  triU.—li  appears  to  have 
been  the  custom  on  the  stage,  when  all  the  female  char- 
acters were  played  by  men,  for  any  man  who  had  an  un- 
compromisingly male  physiognomy,  if  csst  for  a  woman's 
part,  to  play  it  in  a  mask.  As  women  wore  masks  in  so- 
ciety more  frequently  than  they  do  now— the  masks  now- 
adays being  either  moral  ones,  or  composed  of  superficial 
cosmetics — there  was  nothing  unusual  in  this.  To  speak 
smail  was  to  speak  in  a  treble  voice.  Compare  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor.  L  L  40:  "She  has  brown  hair,  and 
tpeakatmaU  like  a  woman." 

58.  Line  66:  "Thi«ne,  TAww."— Printed  In  Qq.  and  Pf. 
in  italics,  as  if  it  were  a  proper  name,  a  mistake  for 
Thitbe;  but  the  Clarendon  Press  Edd.  are  probably  right 
in  their  conjteture  that  Thi»ne=thu»-ly.  Thit'n  is  a 
common  word  in  Northern  dialects  for  "in  this  manner." 

51  Lines  66, 06:  Yoti,  Pyramut' father:  tnytelf,  Thi^t 
/a«A«r.— Neither  of  these  characters  appears  in  the  In- 
terlude as  acted  before  Theseus.  Quince  plays  the  Pro- 
logue, and  Snout  plays  Wall.  Mr.  Fumivall  suggests  that 
this  alteration  **  was  due  to  Quince's  second  thoughts  and 
Bottom's  suggestion  at  the  rehearsal,  ill.  L  60-73 "(New 
Shak.  Soc.  Transactions,  1877-79,  Series  i.  No.  7,  p.  428X 

55.  Line  72:  Let  me  play  the  lion  too.— This  touch  is  a 
masteriy  piece  of  characterization.  In  making  Bottom 
anxious  to  play  neariy  every  part  of  the  cast,  Shakespeare 
was  not  satirizing  professional  actors  so  much  as  the 
rude  and  vulgar  amateurs,  who  represented  the  characters 
in  the  Interludes  and  Entertainments  which  were  per- 
formed at  village  festivals,  or  in  the  homes  of  the  no- 
bility. 

58.  Lines  74,  76:  1  will  roar,  that  I  wiU  make  the  duke 
eay,  *'  Let  him  roar  again,  let  him  roar  again."— Mr.  Hal- 
liwell-Pbilllpps,  in  his  Memoranda  on  A  Midsummer's 
Night's  Dream  (p.  11),  gives  an  extract  from  Tate's  farce 
of  Cuckold's  Haven,  or  an  Alderman  no  Conjuror,  1686: 
**See.  .  .  .  Then  there's  the  Lion,  Wall  and  Moonshine, 
three  heroick  parts;  I  play'd  'em  all  at  school.  I  roar'd 
out  the  Lion  so  terribly  that  the  company  call'd  out  to 
me  to  roar  again." . 

67.  Line  84:  1  will  aggravate  my  voice  so.— Compare 
II.  Henry  IV.  iL  4. 176,  where  Mrs.  Quickly  says:  "I  be- 
seek  you  now,  aggravate  your  choler,"  meaning,  of 
course,  exactly  the  opposite,  viz.  moderate. 

58.  Line  96:  orange-tavn\y.—Vw^  below,  iii.  1.  129: 

With  praugt^awny  bill. 

referring  to  the  bill  of  the  cock  blackbird.  Compare 
Trial  of  Chevalry,  L  S:  "he  weares  a  white  Scarf e  in  his 
hat  and  an  Orange  taumy  feather  upon  his  arme"  (Bui- 
len's  Old  Plays,  vol.  iiL  p.  278). 

58.  Unes  96»  97:  yottr  purple-IN-graih  beard,— ThiB 


colour  was  apparently  a  kind  of  scarlet  Cotgrave  gives 
under  migraine,  "  Scarlet,  or  Purple  in  grame."  It  may 
be  noted  that  all  the  colours,  mentioned  by  Bottom,  aro 
light  colours,  yellow,  or  red.  Red  beards  appear  to  have 
been  fashionable;  and  it  was  the  custom  for  men  to  dye 
their  beards  as  women  did  their  hair.  Compare  Ram 
AUey(I611),  LI: 

Jiff/C  .  .  .  What  colour'd  beard  comes  next  by  the  window? 

j4dr<  A  blacic,  madam,  I  think. 

JV  I  tli'nk  not  so ; 
I  think  a  rtd,  for  that  is  most  in  fashion. 

— Dodsley.  vol  x.  p.  978. 
Possibly  the  red  beard  was  adopted  as  the  fashionable 
colour,  in  compliment  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  whose  hair 
was  rsd. 

80.  Line  97:  Freneh-croum-eolour.—Yi.  have  eoUmr'd 
It  means  a  bright  golden  yellow,  the  colour  of  a  French 
gold  crown-piece.  There  is  a  double  meaning  in  French- 
crown,  of  which  Quince  takes  advantage. 

81  Line  111:  oviCKHVLX  and  courageoudy.—'nie  sense 
given  to  obteenely  in  the  foot-note  is  probably  the  one 
intended,  though  the  words,  obscurely,  obeeenely.  are  not 
very  similar  in  sound.  In  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  iv.  1. 146, 
CkMtard  seems  to  use  the  word  by  a  blunder  for  teemly: 

When  it  comes  so  smoothly  off.  so  obicenely,  as  it  were,  so  fit. 
Possibly  Bottom  also  meant  to  sny  seemly. 

88.  Line  114:  hold,  or  cut  bow-ttrittgs.— This  phrase, 
apparently  a  proverbial  one,  has  not,  apparently,  been 
found  in  any  other  author.  Capell's  explanation  Is  the 
one  generally  adopted:  "  When  a  party  was  made  at  butts, 
assurance  of  meeting  was  given  in  the  words  of  that 
phrase:  the  sense  of  Uie  person  using  them  being,  that  he 
would  'hold,*  or  keep  promise,  or  they  might  *  cut  his 
bowstrings,'  demolish  him  for  an  archer."  The  only  pas- 
sage which  seems  to  contain  a  similar  expression  is  in  llie 
Ball  (comedy  by  Chapman  and  Shirley,  4to,  1639) : 

Scutiiia.     .  .  have  you  devices 
Tojeere  the  rest? 

Lucia.  All  the  resiment  on  'em,  or  lie  brtak  my  bcm>sUi$igs. 

ACT  II.     Scene  1. 

88   Lines  8>6: 

Thorough  bush,  thorough  brier, 

Over  park,  over  pale. 

Thorough /lood,  thorough /ire. 
Johnson  quotes  from  Drayton's  Nymphidla,  or  Court  of 
Esiries,  a  passage  clearly  imitated  from  this: 
Thorough  brake,  thorough  brier, 
Thorough  muck,  thorough  mire. 
Thorough  water,  thorough  fire. 

There  is  also  a  slight  resemblance  in  the  Ballad  of  Robin 
Goodfellow  given  in  Percy's  Bellques,  series  ill  book  iL 
p.  499.  Thorough  is  the  reading  of  ().  1 :  Q.  2  and  Ff.  read 
through:  the  metre  requires  the  former. 

84.  Line  7:  8w{fier  than  the  moonet  sphere.— <^.  and 
Ff.  read  moon's;  but  the  genitive  moones  is  necessary 
for  the  metre,  unless  we  adopt  Steevens'  conjecture 
moony.  Compare  note  191,  Love's  Labour's  Lost  A  most 
interesting  paper,  on  this  passage,  by  Mr.  Fumivall  will 
be  found  in  New  Shak.  Boc  Transactions,  1877-79,  pp. 
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ACT  II.  Scene  1. 


NOTES  TO  A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHTS  DREAM. 


ACT  II.  Scene  1. 


481-460.  The  expreesion  in  our  text  li  nnintellfgible  to 
cor  modem  notions  of  astronomy,  for  we  know  tliat  the 
moon  moves,  and  not  her  tphere;  but,  in  Shakespeare's 
time,  astronomers  divided  the  heavens  into  a  number  of 
tpheres  revolving  round  the  Earth  as  a  fixed  centre.  Mr. 
Fumivall  thus  describes  the  system:  "The  Earth  (with 
four  crescents  or  eccentrics  circling  it)  is  the  centre. 
Bound  it  are  9  hollow  spheres,  of  the  7  Planets  (1-7).  the 
Fixt  Stars  or  Firmament  (8),  and  the  Primum  Mobile 
(»):- 


L  The  Moon 
2.  Mercury 
8.  Venus 


;  4.  The  Sun 
6.  Mars 
I  6.  Jupiter 


7.  Saturn 

8.  The  Fixt  Stars 

9.  Primum  Mobile 


and  in  or  on  each  of  the  seven  lower  spheres  was  a  planet 
flxt,  and  was  whirld  by  that  sphere  right  round  the  earth 
in  24  hours,  the  driving  power  being  the  primum  mobiie." 
Marlowe  [See  Doctor  Faustus.  il  2  (Works,  p.  115)]  allows 
only  nine  spheres,  while  Milton  (Pur.  Lost,  iii.  481-4SS) 
has  ten.  Professor  Masson  in  his  edition  (vol.  L  p.  95) 
gives  a  full  account  of  that  system  of  the  universe. 

66.  Line  9:  To  dexo  her  orb$  vpon  the  green  — i.e.  to 
keep  fresh  the  "fairy  rings,"  as  those  green  circles,  found 
on  hillsides  and  in  meadows,  were  called.  They  were  of 
two  kinds;  one.  a  green  circle  surrounded  by  a  bare  cir- 
cumference; but  these  were  formed  by  the  bad  fairies. 
Titania  and  her  subjects  were  responsible  fur  those  bright 
green  circles  which  we  may  see,  even  nowadays,  where 
there  is  any  stretch  of  grass  land.  They  are  said  to  be 
caused  by  some  fungus  that  grows  in  a  circle,  and,  dying 
down,  makes  the  grass  come  up  richer  and  greener  than 
that  on  either  side  of  it.  I  have  examined  many  of  these 
fairy  rings,  but  never  could  find  any  trace  of  the  fungus. 

66.  Line  10:  The  coxcdipt  tall  her  pensioners  be.— 
Queen  Elizabeth  had  a  body  of  pensioner$  which  corre- 
sponded to  our  Queen's  gentlemen-at-arms.  They  were  a 
body  chosen  from  young  men  of  rank,  and  selected  for 
their  physical  rather  than  their  intellectual  advantages. 

67.  Line  13:  In  those  FRECKLES  Hoe  their  gavoun.— 
Compare  Henry  V.  v.  2.  49: 

The/reckUd  cowslip,  bumet,  and  |f  reen  clorcr. 

Shakespeare  evidently  loved  the  cowslip— as  nearly  all 
children  and  poets  do— and  had  observed  the  spots  inside 
the  modest  bells.  Compare  Cymbeline,  ii.  2.  87-39,  where 
lachimo,  in  describing  the  marks  on  Imogen's  bosom, 
notes: 

On  her  left  breast 
A  mole  cinque-spetttd,  like  the  crimson  drops 
Y  the  bottom  of  a  cowslip. 

68.  Line  15 :  A%id.  hang  a  pearl  in  every  cowslip's  ear.— 
This  line  was  imitated  in  the  anonymous  play  called  The 
Wisdome  of  Doctor  Dodypoll  (iii.  5),  printed  in  1600,  but 
acted  some  time  before  that : 

When  the  light  Fairies  daunst  upon  the  flowers. 
Hanging  on  every  leafe  «n  ox\tx\K  p<arU. 

— Bullen's  Old  Plays,  vol.  UL  p.  !}& 

The  resemblance  can  hardly  be  accidental 

69.  Line  16:  FareweU,  thou  LOB  qf  spirits. —  Lob  is  a 
singular  term  applied  to  Puck.  I  am  inclined  to  sus- 
pect some  corruption  in  the  text;  for  lob  is  given  as 
synonymous  with  MHioek=  "a  clumsy  stupid  fellow;"  and 
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certainly  Puck  was  neither.  The  Fairy  msy  mean  the 
word  in  the  sense  of  "urchin,"  "mischievous  lad;**  or 
she  may  use  it  as  a  term  of  contempt.  Puck  being  of  more 
clumsy  make  than  the  other  Fairies,  and  being  looked 
down  upon  by  the  Queen  Titania's  attendants  as  a  clown- 
ish fellow.  In  Grim  the  Collier  of  Croydon,  Robin  Oood- 
fellow  uses  this  word  (iv.  1) : 

Well,  here  in  Croydon  will  I  first  begin 

To  frolic  it  anxNiK  the  country  iods. 

— Dodsley.  toL  viii.  p.  443- 
In  all  the  passages  but  one,  in  which  I  have  found  the 
word,  it  evidently  means  a  country  lout  In  Peele's  Old 
Wives'  Tale  it  seems  used  as  a  term  of  contempt,  in  the 
following  passage.  **Lob  be  your  comfort,  and  cuckold  be 
your  destiny  "  (Works,  p.  45&X 

70.  Line  23:  She  luver  had  so  sweet  a  chanobumo.— 
The  superstition  about  fairies  and  elves  stealing  children 
seems  to  have  been  widely  distributed  in  all  European 
countries;  but  in  the  Scandinavian  and  the  Scottish  fairy 
mythology  it  was  an  article  of  belief,  which  survived  up 
to  a  comparatively  recent  period.  The  child  was  stolen 
before  baptism ;  and  an  elf  of  hideous  weazened  appear- 
ance, and  a  malignant  disposition,  put  in  its  place.  If 
anyone  had  tlie  courage  to  put  tlie  elfln-child  on  the  fire, 
previously  shutting  up  all  outlets  such  as  doors,  windows, 
and  even  the  chimney,  the  fairies  would  come  to  tlio 
rescue  of  their  burning  brat;  and,  if  called  on  in  God's 
name,  restore  the  stolen  child  (see  Drake's  Shakespeare 
and  his  Times,  vol  ii.  pp.  325,  826).  In  the  German  folk- 
lore it  is  generally  the  devil  who  seeks  to  buy.  or  to  obtain 
children.  Changeling  is  used  here  in  its  first  sense  of  "  a 
child  changed  for  another;"  it  is  generally  applied  to  tlie 
substituted  fairy-child,  but  here  it  is  used  of  the  stolen 
human  child. 

71.  Line  25:  to  trace  the  forests  wUd.—Comp9St  Mil- 
ton's Comus  (lines  422.  428): 

And,  like  a  quiver'd  Nymph  with  arrows  keen. 
May  trae*  huge  forests,  and  uaharbour'd  heaths. 

Spenser  uses  trace  as  equivalent  to  "  travel"    See  Fairy 

Queen,  book  iv.  c.  viiL  st.  34: 

How  all  the  way  tlie  Prince  on  footpace  tracd. 

Chaucer  uses  the  noun  (raee=a  path ;  (Canterbury  Tales,. 
Prologue,  line  176) : 

And  held  after  the  newe  world  the  trace. 

71.  Line  30 :  But  they  do  SQUARE.  —  Sherwood  (1660) 
gives  "To  square  (or  disagree)  Desaeeorder,  rioter."' 
Richardson  explains  it:  "to  set  out  broadly,  in  a  pod- 
tion  or  attitude  of  offence  or  defence,  (se  quarrtr,)  of  de- 
fiance," still  used  in  French = to  strut,  look  bold.  Rich- 
ardson quotes:  "And  when  he  gave  me  the  bishoprick  of 
Winchester,  he  said  he  had  often  squared  with  me,  but 
he  loved  me  never  the  worse"  (State  Trials,  Gardiner, 
5  Edw.  VI.  an.  1551).  We  still  use,  colloquially,  the  ex- 
pression "to  square  up  to  a  man,"  especially  in  boxing. 

78.  Line  35:  the  maidens  of  the  tillagbrt.— Q.  1  has. 
viUageree:  Q.  2,  F.  1,  F.  2,  F.  3  viUagree:  F.  4  vilagree. 
It  is  the  only  instance  known  of  the  word's  occurrence. 
It  is  generally  held  to  mean,  as  Johnson  defines  it:  "a  dis- 
trict of  villages,"  or  simply  "a  village  and  its  out1>ing 
houses." 
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ACT  II.  ij«9u«  1. 


NOTES  TO  A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S   DREAM. 


ACT  l[.  Soni*  1. 


n.  Lines  40,  41: 
Tho$e  that  HobgobHn  aUl  poti,  and  tweet  P¥ek, 
Ton  do  their  work,  and  they  ehall  have  good  hidt. 
This  seeniB  to  refer  to  the  superstition,  which  forms  the 
groundwork  of  many  fairy  and  folk-lore  stories,  that  elvet 
do  work  for  those  whom  they  favour.     Even  the  more 
malignant  elves  seem  to  have  been  induatrioua.    Puek 
seems  originally  to  have  meant  a  fiend  or  devil ;  to  that 
the  epithet  sweet  was  a  great  compliment 

71^  Line  4t :  I  am.  thn$  tpeaVet  aright— I  had  kwerted 
the  words  /  am  before  seeing  Dr.  Johnson's  note  in  the 
Variorum  Idn.  The  line  is  very  incomplete  without  aooM 
ssch  words  being  inserted. 

78.  Line  47:  a  gossip's  boW.— Originally  a  christening 
cup;  goeeip  meant  primarily  nothing  more  than  a  god- 
father or  godmother;  being  derived  from  god-eib  (rela- 
tionship). In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  when  the 
banns  are  read  out  in  church,  among  the  impedimenta 
mentioned  is  "  spiritual  relationship,"  or  the  relationship 
between  a  godchild  and  its  qK>nsors.  As  christenings 
were  made  occasions  for  social  gatherings  and  friendly 
chats,  goeeipe  came  to  mean  people,  either  men  or  women, 
but  more  especially  the  latter,  who  meet  together  to  talk 
about  the  local  news,  &c  So  in  French  eomnUrage  has 
come  to  mean  "  trivial  or  idle  talk,"  "gossip,"  from  com- 
it%ire,  godmother;  which,  as  Trench  says  (English  Past 
and  Present,  pi>.  204,  206,  4th  edn.).  "  has  run  through 
exactly  the  same  stages  as  its  Englisli  equivalent." 

77.  Line  60:  her  withered  dewlap.— Qq.  and  Ff.  have 
dewlop:  properly  used  only  of  cattle,  meaning  the  loose 
skin  which  hangs  from  their  throats,  and  "which  laps  or 
Ucks  the  dew  in  graring"  (Imperial  Diet).  Theseus  de- 
scribes his  hounds  (iv.  1. 127) : 

Crook-knee'd.  and  dew-la fp'd  like  Tbessaltiin  btills. 

71.  Line  61 :  The  wieeet  Avwr.— Aunt  is  not  here  used, 
as  it  is  frequently  in  the  old  comedies,  in  a  bad  sense = a 
bawd.  Mr.  Grant  White  says  that,  in  New  England  vil- 
lages>  good-natured  old  people  are  still  called  "  aunt "  and 
"uncle"  by  the  whole  community.  Among  the  negroes 
in  the  Southern  states  the  words  are  commonly  so  used, 
OS  everyone  will  remember  who  has  made  the  acquain- 
tance of  the  immortal  "  Unele  Remus" and  *'Aunt  Dinah." 
Occasionally  in  England,  one  hears  the  word  "aunt "  ap- 
plied to  some  old  lady,  a  great  friend  of  the  family  but 
no  relation. 

la.  Lines  64,  66: 

And  "TAILOR"  criet,  and/allt  into  a  eough; 

And  then  the  whole  quire  hold  their  hipe  and  LOFFB. 

This  is  a  very  vivid  description.  Johnson  says:  "The 
custom  of  crying  tailor  at  a  sudden  fall  backwards^  I 
tliink  I  remember  to  have  observed.  He  that  slips  beside 
his  chair,  falls  as  a  tailor  squats  upon  his  board  "  (Yar. 
Ed.  vol.  V.  p.  208).  This  explanation  must  be  taken  fur 
what  it  is  worth ;  and  no  commentator  gives  any  other. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  mention  of  such  a  custom 
elsewhere.  Perhaps  Halliwell  is  right  in  thinking  the 
expression  "one  of  contempt,  equivalent  to  thief;"  he 
quotes  Pasqnil's  NightCap  (1612): 
VOL.  II. 


ThievioK  is  bow  an  occupation  nuuk; 
Though  men  the  name  oitaiUr  doe  it  give. 

Qq.  and  Ff.  have  eofe  and  lofe  at  the  end  of  these  lines. 
The  pronunciation  of  laugh  seems  always  to  have  been 
very  uncertain.  Compare  Marston's  Parasitastsr  or  The 
Fawne  (act  iv.) :  "  auother  has  vowde  to  get  the  consuuif 
tion  of  the  lungues,  or  to  lave  to  posteritie  th«  tnse 
orthography  and  pronunciation  of  laughimg  (Worka^voi 
H-P.71X 

80.  Line  W:  And  waxek  vn  their  mirth. — Farmer  con- 
jectured yoxen  or  yexen  =  "  to  hiccup ;"  but  no  change  is 
necessary;  waxen  is  the  old  plural,  and  makes  very  good 
sense. 

81.  Line  68:  But,  room,  ROOM,  fairy!— Qq.  and  Ff.  But 
room,  fairy,  making  a  very  awkward  and  defective  line. 
Johnson  would  read  fairy  as  a  trisyllable,  but  that  does 
not  improve  matters.  We  have  preferred  to  repeat  the 
word  room  as  being  the  most  probable  and  the  simplest 
emendation.  Room  Is  only  used  elliptically  in  four  other 
passages;  three  times  in  Julius  Caosar  (lit  2. 170-172,  and 
V.  4.  16);  and  once  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost  (v.  S.  786X 
**Room  for  the  incensed  worthies  1"  Compare  the  Dis- 
obedient Child : 

Room,  I  say;  rocm,  let  me  be  gone. 

— Dodsley,  rol.  B.  p.  aSo. 

88.  Line  00. —Oheron,  more  properly  Auhero$i,  said  to  be 
derived  from  "  Vaube  du  jour"  (see  Drake,  vol.  ii.  p.  887. 
note).  Titania  was  a  name  given  to  Diana  by  Ovid  (Me- 
tamorphoses, ill.  178)  as  sister  of  Sol,  the  son.  For  the 
source  whence  Shakespeare  took  the  name  TUania,  see 
Introduction  (p.  422). 

88.  Lines  60-63.— Shakespeare  does  not  seem  to  have 
had  any  legendary  authority  for  Oberon's  flirtations.  Do 
not  these  lines  rather  militate  against  the  idea  of  Oberon 
and  Titania  being  such  very  diminutive  people?  Could  a 
»mannikin  hope  to  impress  the  amoroue  PhiUidaf  Again, 
Oberon's  retort  on  Titania  seems  to  imply  that  she  was 
capable  of  inspiring  a  passion  in  that  prototype  of  all  Don 
Juans,  Theseus.  Perhaps  these  fairies  were  supposed  to 
possess  the  power  of  assuming  the  human  shape  and 
size;  or,  what  Is  more  likely,  to  Shakespeare  they  were 
so  entirely  creatures  of  the  imagination  that  they  never 
assumed  to  his  mind's  eye  any  concrete  form. 

81  Line  60:  the  farthest  stbbp  (if  India.-^  1  reads 
steppe:  Q.  2  and  Ff.  all  read  steepe.  Steppe  certainly 
seems  to  be  a  blunder  of  Q.  1.  What  did  Shakespeare 
know  of  steppes,  and  why  should  liidia  represent  to  him 
nothing  but  the  plains  of  Central  Asia?  Surely  to  Shake- 
speare, as  to  Hilton,  India  was  the  land  of  mountains 
more  than  of  plains.  The  Ynde  ot  Maundevile,  like  the 
India  of  the  Greeks  and  Ronuns,  included  all  the  islands 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  Steppe  never  occurs  in  Shake- 
speare, nor  in  any  contemporary  writer;  indeed  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  word  were  known  at  that  time.  Yet  some 
editors  retain  this  word,  simply  because  it  is  found  in  the 
first  Quarto,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  sleep  in  iii  2.  85  is 
printed  slippe.    Compare  Milton's  Com  us,  lines  188-140: 

Ere  the  babbling  eastern  scout, 
The  nice  room,  on  the  Indian  s/ff^ 
From  her  cabin'd  loop-hole  peep. 
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86.  Line  75:  Glanob  at  my  credit.  —Compare  Juliua 

Cmar,  L  2.  828,  824: 

wherein  obscurely 
Caesar 'f  ambition  shall  be  {^tanced  at. 

•6.  Line  78:  From  Pbriobnia,  yohom  Ju  RAVISHBD.— 
Shakespeare  doubtleM  got  this  name,  as  well  as  those  in 
the  two  following  lines,  from  North's  Plutarch,  where  this 
young  woman  is  called  Perigouna.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Slnnis.  She  fled  from  Theseus  into  a  grove  of  rushes 
and  "  wild  Sperage  "  (asparagus),  entreating  them  to  hide 
her.  She  afterwards  bore  to  Theseus  a  son,  called  Mena- 
lippns  (see  North's  Plutarch,  edu.  1676,  p.  4).  Raviihed 
in  F.  1  is  printed  ramth'd;  but  it  is  better  to  retain  the 
final  «d  here,  for  the  sake  of  the  metre. 

87.  Line  79:  fair  iEGLB.— Qq.  and  Ff.  have  Eaglet.  In 
North's  Plutarch  it  is  JRglee:  "And  they  blame  him  much 
also,  for  that  he  so  lightly  forsook  his  Wife  Ariadne,  for 
the  love  of  .^le$  the  Daughter  of  Panopoeus"  (Bdn.  1676, 
p.  12). 

88.  Line  82:  the  middle  tummer't  »pring—x.e.  the  com- 
mencement of  midsummer,  "  when  trees  put  forth  their 
second,  or,  as  they  are  frequently  called,  their  mideummer 
shooU"  (Henley,  Var.  Ed.  vol.  v.  p.  211). 

69.  Line  84:  By  pavbI)  fountain  or  by  ruehy  brook.— 
The  Clarendon  Press  Edd.  say  that  paved  fountain  here 
means:  "a  fountain  with  pebbly  bottom;  not  artificially 
paved,  for  a  fountain  of  this  kind  would  scarcely  be  fre- 
quented by  fairies."  But  were  not  springs,  in  reth*ed 
spots,  often  paved  with  small  bricks  in  order  to  prevent 
the  water  soaking  away? 

90.  Line  85:  Or  in  the  BBACHBD  KAROBMT  qf  the  tea.— 
Compare  Timon  of  Athens,  v.  1.  219: 

Upon  the  btachtd  verge  of  the  salt  flood. 

Beached  means  "formed  by  a  beach,"  "consisting  of  a 
beach."  Milton  uses  the  form  margent  in  Comus,  line  232: 

By  stow  Meander's  margeni  green. 

Compare  Rom.  and  JuL  i.  8.  85,  86: 

And  what  obscur'd  in  this  fair  volume  lies, 
Find  written  in  the  margent  of  his  eyes. 

1.  Lines  89.  90: 

At  in  revenge^  have  euck'd  up  from  the  eea 
Contagiouefogt, 
Compare  Lear,  \L  4.  168, 169: 

Infect  her  beauty, 
You  fen-suck'd  fogs,  drawn  by  the  powerful  sun. 

91.  Lines  94,  95: 

and  the  green  com 
Hath  rotted  ere  hie  youth  attain'd  a  bbard. 
Compare  Sonnet  xii.  7,  8: 

And  summer's  green  all  girded  up  in  sheaves. 
Borne  on  the  bier  with  white  and  bristly  deard. 

98.  Unes  98,  99: 

The  nifie  men'a  morris  is  filVd  up  with  mud. 
And  the  quaint  mazes  in  the  uxtnton  green. 
Nine  men's  morris,  or  mereUes,  also  called  Jlvepenny 
morris,  is  a  game  thus  described  by  Cotgrave:  "The  boy- 
ish game  called  Merits,  or  five-penny  Morris;  played  here 
most  commonly  with  stones,  but  in  Prance  with  pawnes, 
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or  men  made  of  purpose,  and  tearroed  MereUes."  A  full 
description  of  this  game  will  be  found  in  Strutt's  Sports 
and  Pastimes,  book  iv.  chap.  IL  pp.  817,  S1&  The  board 
consisted  of  three  concentric  squares,  each  square  having 
nine  places  or  dots  for  the  men,  one  at  each  comer,  and 
one  in  the  middle  of  each  side.  Lines  connected  tlie  three 
corresponding  holes  in  each  square.  "  Tlie  manner  of 
playing  is  briefly  this:  two  persons,  having  each  of  them 
nine  pieces,  or  men,  lay  them  down  alternately,  one  by 
one,  upon  the  spots;  and  the  business  of  either  party  is 
to  prevent  his  antagonist  from  placing  three  of  his  pieces 
so  as  to  form  a  row  of  three,  without  the  intervention  of 
an  opponent  piece."  ..."  The  rustics,  when  they  have 
not  materials  at  hand  to  make  a  table,  cut  the  lines  in 
the  same  form  upon  the  ground,  and  make  a  small  hole 
for  every  dot  They  then  collect.  .  .  .  stones  of  different 
forms  or  colours  for  the  pieces,  and  play  the  game  by  de- 
positing them  in  the  holes  in  the  same  manner  that  they 
are  set  over  the  dots  upon  the  table."  In  a  note  given  in 
the  Var.  Ed.  (vol.  v.  p.  218)  James  says:  "These  figures 
are  by  the  country  people  called  Nine  Men's  Morris,  or 
MerrHs;  and  are  so  called  because  each  party  has  nine 
men.  These  figures  are  always  cut  upon  the  green  turf 
or  leys,  as  they  are  called,  or  upon  the  grass  at  the  end 
of  ploughed  lands,  and  in  rainy  seasons  never  fall  to  be 
ehoaked  up  with  mud."  The  game  is  still  played  in  some 
parts  pf  the  country.  Douce  says,  on  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Hyde,  that  the  game  was  ''likewise  called  nine-penny,  or 
nine-pin  mirade,  three-penny  morris,  fivepemiy  morris, 
nine-penny  morris,  or  three-pin,  five-pin  and  nine-pin 
morris,  all  corruptions  of  three-pin,  dec  merels.  Hyde 
Hist.  Nerdiludii,  p.  202"  (Doner's  Illustrations  of  Shake- 
speare, p.  114). 

The  quaint  mazes,  Steevens  says,  "  alludes  to  a  sport 
still  followed  by  boys;  ie.  what  is  now  called  runnitig 
the  figure  qf  eight"  (yu.  Ed.  voL  v.  p.  214).  The  Claren- 
don Press  Ed.  (p.  91)  quote:  "But  I  have  seen  very  much 
more  complicated  figures  upon  village  greens,  and  such 
as  might  strictly  be  called  mazes  or  labyrintha  On  St 
Catherine's  Hill,  Winchester,  'near  the  top  of  it,  on  the 
north-east  side,  is  the  form  of  a  labyrinth,  impressed  upon 
the  turf,  which  is  always  kept  entire  by  the  coursing  of 
the  sportive  youth  through  its  meanderings'  (Milner, 
History  of  Winchester,  il.  155)." 

91  Line  101:  The  HUMAN  MORTALS  want  their  winter 
BBRB.— The  expression,  hutnan  mortals,  has  given  rise  to 
an  interesting  inquiry  as  to  whether  Oberon  and  Titania, 
and  all  their  fairy  subjects,  were  supposed  to  be  immortal 
or  not  Some  commentators  have  thought  that  the  quali- 
fication of  mortals  by  the  adjective  human  implies  that 
Titania  belonged  herself  to  a  race  of  mortals;  that  is  to 
say,  beings  subject  to  death,  and  so  she  distinguished  men 
and  women  by  calling  them  human  mortals;  but  in  line 
135  below,  in  speaking  of  her  friend  the  mother  of  the 
changeling  l>oy,  she  says: 

But  &lic,  Mug  mortal,  of  that  boy  did  die. 

This  would  certainly  seem  to  imply  that  Titania  held  her- 
self to  be  immortal  That  some  fairies  were  held  to  be 
mortal  is  clear  from  the  well-known  story,  given  in  the 
Fairy  Tales  of  All  Nations,  in  which  the  fairy  king  is  mur- 
dered by  a  band  of  conspirators,  the  scene  of  the  murder 
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baving  been  beliutifully  iUiutrated  by  tbe  late  Ricbard 
Doyle.  In  the  Quip  Modest,  by  RItson  (1788),  there  U  a 
long  note  on  this  subject,  in  the  ooune  of  which  he 
maintains,  qnite  rightly,  tliat  Shakespeare's  fairies  were 
immortal;  and  he  says  (page  12)  that  the  fairies  of  Shake- 
speare and  the  common  people  are  immortal,  and  were 
never  esteemed  otherwise.  That  this  was  certainly  not 
the  case  as  regards  the  Scottish  fairies,  is  proved  by  an 
extract  from  Cralk's  essay  on  fairies  given  by  Drake,  voL 
ILp.  8S& 

Instead  of  winter  herb,  Theobald,  followed  by  Hanmer 
and  Mason,  proposed  to  read  tointer  ohrbr.  Malonesays 
their  iffinter  '*  may  mean  those  sports  with  which  country 
people  are  wont  to  beguile  a  winter's  evening,  at  the  sea- 
son of  Christmas." 

06.  Line  104:  Pale  in  her  anger,  washe*  all  the  air.— 
Compare  Rom.  and  Jul.  ii.  2.  4,  5: 

Arise,  fair  sun,  and  kill  the  envious  moon. 
Who  Is  already  sick  and/a/r  with  grief. 

In  Hamlet,  1. 1. 118,  the  moon  is  called  "the  fn4n9t  star." 
Every  one  must  have  seen  the  moon  when  she  is  pale- 
coloured  and  blurred  with  a  faintly  luminous  mist,  in 
which  state  she  is  generally  called  by  country  people  "a 
wet  moon."  This  appearance  of  the  moon  is  one  of  the 
most  unfailing  precursors  of  rainy  weather.  - 

96.  Line  105:  That  RfliiTKATio  diseases  do  a&ottiuf.— 
Malone  says:  ** Bheumatick  dieeaees  signified  in  Shake- 
speare's time,  not  what  we  now  call  rheumatism,  but 
distillations  from  the  head,  catarrhs,  &c."  (Var.  Ed.  voL 
V.  p.  216).  In  Holland's  Translation  of  Pliny's  Natural 
History,  book  xix.  chap,  zxiii.  par.  C.  we  find:  "And  these 
are  supposed  to  be  singular  for  those  fluxes  and  catarrhes 
which  take  a  course  to  the  belly  and  breed  fluxes,  called 
by  the  Greeks  Rheumatisjne ;"  and  the  phrase  occurs 
several  times  "  fluxes  of  humours  which  the  Greeks  call 
Rhextmatismi." 

97.  Line  100:  And  thorough  this  distemperaturb  we 
«ee.— Steevens  refers  distemperature  to  the  disturbance 
of  the  elements;  but  Malone,  and  most  commentators, 
explain  it  as  in  our  foot-note.    Compare  Pericles,  v.  L  27: 

Upon  what  gpround  is  his  distemperaturt  f 

where  it  means  disturbance  of  mind  from  grief.  In  the 
Dumb  Knight  (1608).  i.  1,  the  word  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
mental  agitation  caused  by  love : 

But  I  am  now  resolv'd,  and  this  sad  hour 
Shall  give  an  end  to  my  disUmperature. 

—Dodsley,  rol.  x.  p.  ii6. 

In  I.  Henry  IV.  ill.  l.  28^35  Shakespeare  seems  to  use  it 
figuratively = a  diseased  state  of  the  earth : 

oft  the  teeming  earth 
Is  with  a  kind  of  colic  pinch'd  and  vex'd. 

At  your  birth 
Our  grandam  earth,  having  this  distemfieraiure. 
In  passion  shook. 

So  that  Steei^ns  may  be  right  after  all ;  but  the  context 
of  the  whole  speech  seems  to  show  that  Titania  refers  all 
the  unusual  nnd  disagreeable  phenomena  to  the  dissen- 
sions between  her  and  Oberon. 

99.  Line  109 :  And  on  old  Hiem^  THIN  and  icy  crown.— 
Qq.  and  Ft.  i-ead  (substantially)  chin.    Grey  conjectured 


chill;  but  Tyrwhitt's  emendation  thin  is  usually  adopted 
by  all  editors.  For  a  similar  use  of  thin  compare 
Richard  I L  lii  2.  112,  113: 

White>beards  have  arm'd  their  tkin  and  hairless  scalps 

Against  thy  majesty. 

But  the  strongest  argument  in  favour  of  thin  is  that  you 
could  not  well  hang  a  chaplet  on  a  man's  chin  or  beard. 

99.  line  112 :  The  CHILDIMO  autumn.— Pope  substituted 
chiding;  but  the  text  is  right.  Compare  Heywood's 
Golden  Age,  iii.  1 : 

I  chiltUd  in  a  cave  remote  and  silent. 

— Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  44. 

Holt  White  says:  "ChUding  is  an  old  term  in  botany, 
when  a  small  flower  grows  out  of  a  large  one:  'the 
childing  autumn,'  therefore  means  the  autumn  which 
unseasonably  produces  flowers  on  those  of  Summer.  Flor- 
ists have  also  a  childing  d^lsy,  and  a  childing  scabious" 
(See  Var.  Ed.  vol.  v.  p.  220X 

100.  Line  114:  By  their  increase.— Compare  Sonnet 
xcvii.  lines  6,  7: 

The  teeming  autumn,  big  with  rich  iMcreast, 
Bearing  the  wanton  burthen  of  the  prime. 

101.  Line  121 :  To  be  my  HENCHKAN.— The  derivation 
of  tills  word  is  uncertain.  Skeat  explains  it  as  from 
A.  Sax.  hengest,  a  horse,  and  man.  The  derivation  from 
haunch  and  man,  l>ecause  the  pages  stood  by  their  lords' 
haunch,  or  side,  is  ridiculously  fanciful.  Sherwood  ex- 
plains "A  henchman,  or  heneh-boy.  Page  d'honneur;  qui 
marche  devant  quelque  Seigneur  de  grand  authority." 

108.  Line  123:  wtrets.—Jn  Qq.  and  Ff.  printed  votresse 
both  here  and  below  (line  168X  We  have  retained  this 
form  of  the  word,  as  it  suits  the  metre  best,  in  preference 
to  the  later  form  votaress  usually  printed  by  modem 
editors. 

108.  Line  127:  th'  embarked  traders  on  THE  FLOOD.— 
For  this  position  of  the  participle  compare  Timon  of 
Athens,  iv.  2.  18 : 

a  dedicated  beggar  to  tbe  air. 
Shakespeare  uses  eAeylood =the  sea,  in  Merchant  of  Venice. 
LLIO: 

Like  signiors  and  rich  burghers  on  the  flood. 

101  Line  129:  And  grow  big-beUied  with  the  WANTON 
WIND.— Compare  Merchant  of  Venice,  it  6.  15, 16 : 

The  scarfed  bark  puts  from  her  native  bay, 
Hugg'd  and  embraced  by  the  strumpet  toind. 

lOS.  Line  138 :  Row  long  within  this  wood  intend  you 
STAY?— 1.0.  to  atay.  For  the  omission  of  the  to  before  the 
infinitive,  compare  Lear  iv.  5.  35 : 

I  pray,  desire  fur  call  her  wisdom  to  her. 

108.  Line  140:  dance  in  our  round.— A  round  was  what 
we  call  a  country-dauce,  in  which  all  took  hands  in  one 
figure  at  least,  and  danced  in  a  circle.  Seliengefs  Refund, 
or  St.  Leger's  Round,  was  a  favourite  country-dance. 
Compare  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,  book  i.  c.  vL  st.  7: 
A  troupe  of  Faunes  and  Satyres  far  away 
Within  the  wood  were  dauncing  in  a  rownd. 

107.  Line  144 :  Not  for  thy  kingdom.    Fairies,  atoay  I— 
Qq.  and  Ff.  read :  Not  for  thy  fairy  kingdom.     Steevens 
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proposed  to  oinit/a<ry,  which  is  redundant  and  nptAlB  the 
metre.  Pope  substituted  Mtvei  for  Fairies,  which  is  a 
very  plausible  emendation,  except  that  there  is  no  other 
instance  in  the  play  of  Oberon  or  Titania  addressing  their 
attendant  subjects  as  elve$;  though  Titania  alludes  to 
them  as  such.  With  regard  to  Fairieu  being  pronounced 
as  a  trisyllable,  in  line  122  Q.  1  has  The  Faiery  land,  Ac. 

108.  Line  140:  thmt  $halt  not  frwn  this  grow.— For  a 
similar  elliptical  construction  compare  Hamlet,  iL  2.  521 : 
"  It  ihall  to  the  barber's,  with  your  beard." 

100.  Line  160:  And  heard  a  mermaid,  on  a  dolphin's 
6acir.— Warburton's  rhapsody  on  this  passage  is  well 
known,  in  which  he  identifies  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  with 
the  mermaid.  The  beautiful  passage  below  (lines  157-168) 
undoubtedly  refers  to  Queen  Elizabeth;  but  the  mermaid 
and  dolphin  were  probably  a  recollection  of  the  enter- 
tainment given  at  Keuilworth  in  1576,  which  Laneham 
thus  describes  in  his  letter  to  "  his  good  friend,  Master 
Humphrey  Martin:"  at  this  Uie  the  display  of  fire- 
works was  grand;  "leams  of  stars  comscant,  streams 
and  hail  of  fiery  sparks"  (p.  17);  then  there  was  The 
Lady  of  the  Lake  "with  her  two  Nymphs  floating  upon 
her  moveable  Islands,  Triton,  on  his  mermaid  skimming 
by;"  and  Arion  "riding  aloft  upon  his  old  friend  the 
dolphin,"  Ac.  "began  a  delectable  ditty  of  a  song  well 
apted  to  a  melodious  noise,"  Ac  (pp.  45, 46,  Beprint,  1821). 

110.  Line  161 :  harmonious  brkath.  —  For  the  use  of 
breath,  as  the  singing  voice,  compare  Twelftli  Night,  ii.  S. 
20,  22:  "I  had  rather  than  forty  shillings  I  had  such  a 
leg,  and  so  sweet  a  brsath  to  sing,  as  the  fool  has." 

lU.  Lines  166-168: 
It  fell  upon  a  little  western  Jlowei; 
Before  milk-white,  tunc  purple  with  love's  tcound. 
And  maidens  call  it  lovk-in -idleness. 
The  pansy  or  heart's-ease  seems  to  have  been  called  by 
many  names.    Gerard,  in  his  Herbal  (edn.  1577,  p.  785), 
says  it  is  called  "in  English  Harts  ease,  Pansles,  Live  in 
Idleness,  Cull  me  to  you,  and  three  faces  in  a  hood." 
The  name  Love-in-idleness  seems  to  have  been  a  corrup- 
tion of  Live-in-Idleness.     The  idea  of  its  being  purple 
with  love's  wound  seems  to  be  Shakespeare's  invention. 
Milton,  in  Lycidas  (line  144),  describes  it  as  "the  pansy 
freak'd  with  Jet."    Compare  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  1. 1. 

166.  156: 

But  see.  while  idly  I  stood  looking  on. 
I  found  the  effect  of  /ctt  in  idleiKss. 

lit.  Line  176:  /  'U  put  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth. 
—  This  seems  to  have  been  a  common  expression.  It 
oocurs  in  Chapman's  Bussy  D'Ambois  (i.  1): 

And  as  gi'cat  Seamen  vsing  their  wealth 
And  skils  in  Neptunes  deep  inuinible  pathes. 
In  tall  ships  richly  built  and  ribd  with  brasse. 
To  /Ht  a  GinUt  r^und  ahomt  the  world, 

—Works,  voL  U.  p.  6. 

118.  Line  190:  The  one  I'll  SLAT,  the  other  SLATETH  me. 
— Qq.  and  Ff.  read  stay  and  stayeth.  The  emendation  is 
a  conjecture  of  Dr.  Thirlb/s,  adopted  by  Theobald,  and 
by  nearly  all  subsequent  editors. 

114.  Line  192:  And  here  am  /,  and  wood  within  this 
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WOOD.— It  is  probable  that  a  wretched  pun  is  intended 
here.  The  word  itoodsmad,  frantic,  here  and  elsewhere 
in  Shakespeare,  is  spelt  wode  by  some  editors ;  but  Chan- 
cer has  both  wode  and  wood;  and  Spenser  only  the  latter; 
while  all  the  old  editions,  except  Q.  1  have  wood.  The 
word  is  from  the  A.  Sax.  w6d,  and  is  aldn  to  Woden  or 
Odin,  the  German  and  Scandinavian  war-god. 

116.  Lines  196-197: 

You  draw  me,  you  hard-hearted  adamant; 

But  yet  you  draw  not  iron,  THOUOH  my  heart 

Is  true  as  steel. 
This  passage  presents  many  difllcnlties,  though  the  com- 
mentators have  passed  it  over,  except  for  some  remarks 
on  adamant.  We  have  adopted  Lettsom's  conjecture 
though,  in  line  196 ;  the  reading  of  Qq.  and  Ff .  being  for, 
of  which  it  is  difficult  to  make  any  sense.  We  must  take 
adamant  here  to  mean  "loadstone;"  but  what  sense  is  it 
for  Helena  to  say  "  You  draw  me,  you  hard-hearted  load- 
stone, yet  you  do  not  draw  iron,  for  my  heart  is  true  as 
steel?"  If  for=  "because,"  the  passage  is  nonsense;  for 
the  loadstone  would  draw  steel  if  it  would  draw  iron. 
What  she  means  to  say  is  "  You  draw  (attract)  me  to  you 
as  the  loadstone  does  iron,  but  I  am  not  iron,  though  my 
heart  is  true  as  steel;  "  i.e.  as  the  context  shows  us,  "  I 
am  not  hard  and  resolute  as  iron,  for  if  you  cease  to 
attract  me  I  shall  cease  to  follow  you.  If  we  retain /or 
we  must  take  it  as=/or  all,  le.  '*  in  spite  of  aU." 

As  to  adamant,  the  Imperial  Diet  in  giving  the  seeoBd 
sense  of  the  word  as  "Loadstone  or  magnet,"  Justly 
remarks,  "  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  the  word  should  have 
assumed  this  meaning."  There  is  no  doubt  it  has  this 
meaning.  The  quotations  given  in  Nares,  especially  the 
one  from  Du  Bartas,  leave  no  doubt  on  that  point.  But 
the  way  in  which  the  confusion  arose  was  probably  thus: 
adamant  was  originally  the  diamond,  from  the  Greek 
i^Z^fuif,  a  name  first  given  to  the  hardest  metal,  probably 
steel;  and  then  used  for  the  hardest  stone,  the  diamond. 
In  Bobert  Chester's  Love's  Martyr  (New  Shak.  Soc  Pub- 
lications. Series  vUi.  No.  2,  p.  lOU  we  find; 

The  ^damaMt,  a  hard  obdurate  btone. 

InuincilJc,  and  not  for  to  be  broken, 

Beiii);  placed  neare  a  great  bigge  barre  of  Iron, 

This  vertue  hath  it.  ns  a  speciall  token, 

The  Lod*atone  hath  no  power  to  draw  away 
The  Iron  barre.  but  in  one  place  doth  suy. 

In  Holland's  Translation  of  Pliny's  Natural  History 
(book  xxvli.  chap.  iv.  par.  K)  is  the  following:  "More- 
over, there  is  such  a  naturall  enmitie  between  Diamants 
and  Loadstones,  that  if  it  {i.e.  diamant  or  adamant)  be 
laid  near  to  a  peece  of  yron.  it  will  not  suffer  it  to  be 
drawn  away  by  the  loadstone :  nay,  if  the  said  loadstone 
be  brought  so  near  a  peece  of  yron,  that  it  have  caught 
hold  thereof,  the  Diamant,  if  it  come  in  place,  will  cause 
it  to  leave  tlie  hold  and  let  it  go."  But  above  (par.  H), 
he  says:  "for  this  untamable  vertue  thiA  it  hath,  the 
Greekes  have  given  it  the  name  Adamas.'*  Is  not  it 
possible  that,  what  between  the  great  hardness  of  the 
loadstone,  which  made  the  name  adamant  appropriate  to 
it,  and  the  fact  that  the  diamond,  or  adamant,  had  such 
a  singular  influence  over  Iron,  the  exact  sense  of  the  word 
became  confused  between  the  two  substances,  and  it 
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came  to  be  applied,  indifferenilj,  both  to  the  loadstone 
and  to  the  diamond;  and  perhaps  oftener  to  the  former 
than  to  the  latter? 

116.  Line  202:  .ind  B*EN /or  that  do  I  love  you  the  more. 
— Qq.  and  Ff.  have  the  unelided  form  even;  but  the  rhythm 
demands  that  it  should  be  pronounced  as  a  monosyllable, 
and  it  is  better  to  print  it  so  for  the  guidance  of  the 
reader.  That  even  was  often  intended  to  be  pronounced 
as  a  monosyllable,  though  not  elided,  is  clear.  Compare 
Milton's  Comus  (line  773): 

In  luuuperfluous  even  proportion. 

117.  Line  206:  What  woBSUt  jytootf.  —  Shakespeare  is 
fond  of  the  double  comparative.  Compare  Hamlet,  iii 
4.  U7: 

O,  throw  away  the  worker  part  of  it. 

116.  Line  220:  Yifur  virtue  i$  my  privUeye  for  CAot.— 
Qq.  and  Pf.  read: 

Vaiir  virtu*  it  my  pri%Hlege:  for  that 
It  is.  &c 

in  which  case /or  CAaf  must  be  taken  to  mean  "  inasmuch 
as,"  or  "because.**  But  surely  the  punctuation  given  in 
our  text  makes  better  sense  and  riiythm.  The  correction 
was  first  made  by  Tyrwhitt,  and  is  adopted  by  nearly  all 
editors.  It  is  incredible  that  in  so  early  a  play  we  should 
find  such  a  weak  ending  as  would  be  necessitated  by  the 
pmnctnation  of  Qq.  and  Ff.  /dr  thiU,  Helena  means  to 
say:  "Your  virtue  is  my  Justification  for  exposing  my 
virginity  to  such  risk."  Compare  Two  Gent  of  Verona, 
iii.  1.  1&0. 100. 

119.  Lines  221-228.— The  idea,  in  the  first  three  lines, 
certainly  seems  as  if  amplified  from  the  two  lines  quoted 
by  Johnson  from  Tibnllus: 

Tu  nocte  tcI  atra 
Lumen,  et  in  soils  tu  niihi  turba  lods; 

which  may  be  translated: 

E'en  In  black  night 

Thou  sriv'st  me  light 

And  soliury  wastes  thou  pcople&t  with  a  crowd. 

With  the  latter  four  lines  compare  II.  Heniy  YI.  iii  2. 

360-362: 

A  wilderness  is  populous  enough, 

So  SuiTolk  bad  thy  heavenly  companjr: 

For  where  thou  art.  there  is  the  world  itself. 

HO.  Line  244:  To  die  upon  the  hand  1  love  so  ufell— 
This  is  a  curious  idiom  to  which  an  exact  parallel  cannot 
be  found  in  Sliakespeare.  We  may  compare  Much  Ado, 
iv.  1.  126: 

When  he  shall  hear  she  died  nr/on  Mis  wards. 

But  there  the  sense  of  upon  may  be  "  immediately  after." 
The  passage  most  nearly  resembling  that  in  our  text,  as 
far  as  construction  goes,  is  found  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  Chances,  L  9: 

Gire  me  dying. 
As  dying  ought  to  be.  u/cn  mine  enemy. 

—Works,  rol.  L  p.  499. 

There  upon  has  decidedly  the  sense  of  by. 

lai.  Lines  247.  248: 

Hast  thou  the /lower  there,  welcome  wanderer  $ 
Puck.  Ay,  HBRB  it  is. 
Obe.  1  pray  thee,  give  it  me. 


We  have  adopted  here,  Lettsom's  proposed  emendation  as 
given  in  Dyce's  notes.    Qq.  and  Ff.  read: 

Hast  thou  the  flower  there?    Welcome,  wanderer. 

PucJt.  Ay,  there  it  is. 

Ode.  I  pray  ihee.  give  it  me. 

It  is  obvious  that,  according  to  that  reading,  Oberon 
welcomes  Puck  after  he  has  addressed  him  a  question; 
and  that  Puck  seems  to  give  the  flower  before  Oberon 
asks  for  it  The  very  slight  alteration  makes  better 
I  of  both  linea 


lit.  Line  240:  /  know  a  bank  WHBRBOli  the  wild  thyme 
NoiM.— Qq.  and  Ff.  read  where,  for  which  Pope  substituted 
whereon.  Malone  says  where  is  a  dissyllable  in  this 
passage.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  thyme,  or  time  as 
Qq.  and  Ff.  spell  it,  was  pronounced  as  a  dissyllable.  I 
can  find  no  instance  of  where  being  used  as  a  dissyllable ; 
but  whether  is  often  used  as  a  monosyllable =trAer0.  It 
seems  a  pity  to  spoil  the  rhythm  of  this  well-known 
line  by  pedantic  adherence  to  an  original  text  which 
contains  many  obvious  blunders. 

128.  Line  250:  oxlipe—i.e.  the  Primula  elatior,  better 
known  as  a  cottage-garden  flower  than  as  a  wild  one. 
Shakespeare  mentions  it  once  again  only,  in  Winter's  Tale, 
Iv.  4.  126, 126: 

bold  Mab/raod 
The  crown  imperial. 

Oxlipe  are  comparatively  rare  now  in  England,  at  least 
in  a  wild  state.  The  only  time  I  ever  found  them  growing 
in  any  abundance  was  on  a  bank  in  Woodchester  Park,  in 
Gloucestershire,  among  violets;  they  prefer  thickets,  un- 
VOA  the  cowslips,  which  are  most  abundant  in  meadows. 

Ul  Line  261:  QuUe  over-eanopCd  with  lush  woodbine. 
— Qq.  and  Ff.  read  "Itteeious  woodbine."  Pope  omitted 
quite,  for  the  sake  of  the  metre,  but  Theobald's  emenda- 
tion lueh  is  the  most  satisfactory  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty; it  being  a  word  used  by  Shakespeare  in  Tempest, 
ii.  1.  62:  "  How  lueh  and  lusty  the  grass  looks  1"  If  we 
retain  luscious  we  must  read  the  line  as  an  Alexandrine. 
For  woodbine  see  below  note  228,  iv.  1.  47. 

126.  Line  252:  eglantine.— The  sweet-brier.  See  Cym- 
beline,  iv.  2.  223,  224: 

The  \ea(  of  eglantine,  whom  not  to  slander, 
Oul-sweetcn'd  not  thy  breath. 

The  only  other  passage  in  which  it  is  mentioned  by  Shake- 
speare. Milton  apparently  took  the  sweet-brier  and  the 
eglantine  to  be  different  plants.     See  L' Allegro  (lines 

47,  48): 

Through  the  rweet'brier,  or  the  vine, 
Or  the  twisted  eclantine. 

Cotgrave  gives:  "Aiglantier:  m.  An  Eglentine,  or  sweet- 
ener tree." 

196.  Line  255:  And  there  the  snake  throws  tier  K5AX- 
ELL'D  sH'n.— The  epithet  enameU'd  is  very  well  chosen, 
as  descriptive  of  the  skin  of  the  common  snake  (Xatrix 
torquata),  which  resembles  old  enamel  work  in  colour 
and  texture.  The  cast  skins  are  often  found  in  such  spots 
as  that  here  described  by  Shakespeare. 

Vn.  Line  257:  /  'II  streak  her  eyes.— The  verb  sereol; 

very  apUy  describes  the  action  of  applying  any  liquid  to 
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the  eye,  which  is  generally  done  in  a  thin  $treak  as  it 
were. 

128.  Line  266:  More  /ond  on  A«r. —Compare  Sonnet 
Ixxxiv.  14: 

'Rdng/cttt  on  praise,  which  makes  your  praises  worse. 

ACT  II.     ScKNK  2. 

U9.  Line  1:  Come,  now  a  roundel.— A  roxindel  means 
here  probably  the  same  as  round  in  ii.  1.  140  (see  note 
106  above).  It  generally  means  a  roundelay  or  "  song  in 
which  the  first  strain  is  repeated."  Ben  Jonson  uses  the 
word  rondel,  apparently,  for  the  ring  or  round  place  made 
by  such  fairy  dances  in  the  grass.  See  Tale  of  a  Tub, 
il.  1: 

To  shew  your  pomp,  you  'd  have  your  daughters  aiid  maids 

Dance  o'er  the  fields  like  faies  to  church,  tills  frost. 

I  'II  liave  no  rondels,  I,  in  the  queen's  patlis.     —Vol.  vi.  p.  154. 

180.  Line  3:  Some  to  HU  CANKIRS  in  the  mu$k-ro9e  budt. 
—  Cankers  here  are  "canker-worms,"  a  kind  of  grub 
which  infests  roses,  and  destroys  them  by  eating  into  the 
bud.    Compare  Milton's  Lycidas,  line  45: 

As  killing  as  the  canJttr  to  the  rose. 

181.  Line  4:  rere-mioe.—The  use  of  rere-mouBe,  as  the 
name  for  a  bat,  still  survives  in  the  West  of  England.  It 
is  derived  from  the  A.  Sax.  hrH-an,  "to  agitate;"  and  there- 
fore has  much  the  same  meaning  as  fiitter-mouee,  a  com- 
mon name  for  a  bat  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

188.  Line  7:  At  our  quaint  fpirite.— The  adjective 
quaint  has  many  meanings.  It  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
cognitus  through  the  old  French  word  coint,  which  Cot- 
grave  thus  explains:  **  Quaint,  compt,  neat,  fine,  spruce," 
&c.  It  is  difficult  to  assign  to  the  word  its  exact  meaning 
here.  Shakespeare  applies  it  to  Ariel  in  the  Tempest,  i. 
2.  317:  "My  quaint  Ariel."  Perhaps  the  word  "smart," 
in  its  various  senses,  comes  nearest  the  synonym  for  it 
liere.  In  Peele's  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay  quaint 
seems  to  be  used  as = awkward: 

A  farmer's  son,  that  never  was  so  qitaint. 
But  that  he  could  do  courtesy  to  such  dames. 

—Works,  p.  157. 

And  a  little  further  on,  in  the  same  piece,  it  is  used  as= 
neat,  pretty: 

Not  whilst  I  may  Itavc  such  fttaint  girls  as  you. 

—Works,  p.  158. 

188.  Line  11:  NEWTS,  and  BLIND- worms,  do  no  trron^.— 
1 1  is  impossible  to  imagine  two  animals  more  harmless  than 
the  two  here  named.  The  newt,  of  which  there  are  four 
British  species,  is  entirely  devoid  of  any  means  of  hurtUig 
man;  and  the  most  formidable  looking  species,  the  com- 
mon warty  newt,  is  only  dangerous  to  tadpoles  and  the 
smaller  species  of  its  own  family.  The  blind-worm  or 
slow-icorm  (Anguit  fragUis)  is  thus  described  by  Bell  in 
his  British  Keptiles  (p.  44):  "Its  habits  are  extremely 
gentle  and  inoffensive.  Even  when  handled  roughly,  it 
rarely  attempts  to  bite;  and  when  it  is  irritated  so  as  to 
induce  it  to  seize  upon  the  finger,  the  teeth  are  so  small 
as  scarcely  to  make  an  impression."  Tliis  ridiculous 
belief  that  the  blind-worm  is  venomous  still  survives 
among  the  country  people  in  most  parts  of  England. 
374 


181  Lhie  18:  Philomel,  with  melody.— The  legend  of 
Philomel*,  the  daughter  of  Pandion,  being  transformed 
into  a  nightingale,  and  lamenting  in  long  her  aad  change, 
is  well  known.  Her  sister  Procne  became  a  swallow.  It 
is  a  misfortune  that  the  pathetic  story  of  Pliilomela  per- 
petuates the  erroneous  notion  that  the  female  nightingale 
sings.    See  note  138.  Rom.  and  JuL 

188.  Lines  80.  81: 

Be  it  OUNCK,  or  eat,  or  bear, 
Pard,  or  boar  with  bristled  hair. 
Of  the  quadrupeds  mentioned  in  these  two  lines  the 
ounce  (Felis  uneia%  and  the  pard  [FelisparduM  (the  pan- 
therX  or  Felii  leopardus  (the  leopard)],  were  neither  of 
them  natives  of  Europe,  at  least,  during  the  historic 
period.  Pliny  speaks  of  the  ounce  or  once  as  a  foreign  ani- 
mal: "The  Onoe«  be  likewise  taken  for  strange  and  for- 
reU),  and  of  all  foure-footed  beasts  they  have  the  quickest 
eye  and  see  best"  (book  xxviii.  chap,  viii  p.  816X  Bat 
Shakespeare's  fairies  were  citizens  of  the  worid;  and 
though  neither  the  ounce  nor  the  pard  were  ever  seen 
near  Athens,  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  be  parUcnlar 
about  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  animals  he  in- 
troduced in  connection  with  his  fairies. 

186.  Une  49:  Two  bosom*  imterchainbd  with  an  oaik, 
—Ft.  read  i$iterchanged,  a  reading  wldch  most  editors 
reject,  though  it  may  possibly  be  the  right  one.  Bat  the 
considerations  which  have  induced  us  to  adopt  istier- 
chaitted  (the  reading  of  (^q.)  are  these:  (1)  it  is  more  con- 
sonant in  sense  with  line  47: 

—my  heart  unto  yours  is  Jtnit: 

and  (2)  bosom,  though  used  as  =" desire"  (see  Measure 
for  Measure,  iv.  8. 139),  or  as  ="  inmost  thoughto"  (see 
Othello,  iil  1.  58).  seems  never  to  be  used  for  "  the  affec- 
tions" themselves.  Shakespeare  would  scarcely  have 
said  ••  We  have  interchanged  bosoms."  The  objection  to 
inUrehained  is,  not  that  it  occurs  only  in  this  passage, 
but  that  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  writer  ancient 
or  modem,  as  f  <  r  as  I  can  discover. 

187.  LineM:  Now  much  beshrew— ie.  "much  mis- 
chief come  to."  Beshrew  Is  generally  oaed  as  a  mOd  and. 
sometimes,  as  a  playful  form  of  imprecation.  Shrew  and 
beshrew  are  both  derived  from  the  shrew-mouse  (through 
the  A.  Sax.  scredwa).  This  harmless  animal  was  credited 
by  our  forefathers  with  most  malignant  qualities.  Bell, 
in  his  British  (Quadrupeds  (Edn.  1874,  p.  145),  quotes  the 
following  description  of  the  shrew-mouse  from  Edwwd 
Phlllps's  New  World  of  Words  (1658):  "  a  kind  of  Field 
blouse  of  the  bigness  of  a  Rat  and  colour  of  a  Weasel, 
very  mischievous  to  cattel;  which  going  over  a  beast's 
back,  will  make  it  lame  in  the  chine;  and  the  bite  of  it 
causes  the  beast  to  swell  at  the  heart  and  die."  Gilbert 
White,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Selboume,  part  ii.  letter 
xxviiL,  gives  an  interesting  description  of  how  a  shrew- 
ash  was  made;  that  is,  an  ash  whose  twigs  or  branches 
were  held  to  remedy  the  injuries  inflicted  by  a  sArew- 
mouse  (see  Bell's  Edn.  voL  i.  pp.  191, 192). 

188.  Line  77:  NiARRR  this  Idek-Une,  this  kiU-courtesy  — 
Qq.  and  Ff.  read  (substantially): 

year  this  lack-lore,  this  kiU<artesie. 
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Q.  1  has  kiUurteHe.  Many  attempU  have  been  made  to 
amend  the  rhythm  and  metre,  which  are  certainly  both 
very  faulty  in  the  original  text,  unlets  we  read  the  line: 

Near  this  laclc46Te.  this  lcill<art'sie. 
Bat  the  spelling  of  kileurtsne  forbids  the  idea  of  reading 
eurtetie  as  a  dissyllable.  The  emendation  in  our  text  is 
Walker's,  and  is  adopted  by  Dyce.  It  gives  a  line  of  ten 
syllables,  but  a  rhythmical  line;  and  is  preferable  to  omit- 
ting the  second  this.  Nearer  has  much  more  force  than 
near,  considering  lines  57-60  above,  in  Hermla's  speech. 

188.  Lines  80.  81: 

let  love  forbid 
Sleep  hu  teat  on  thy  eyelid. 
Compare  Macbeth,  i  S.  19,  20: 

Sleep  shall  neither  night  nor  day 
Hang  upon  his  pent-house  /tW. 

140.  Line  86:  0,  wilt  thou  darkuno  leave  m«/— Com- 
pare The  Two  Angry  Women  of  Abington.  1629,  "we'll 
run  away  with  the  torch,  and  leave  them  to  light  dark- 
ling"  (Dodsley,  vol  vii.  p.  36S);  and  Lear,  i.  4.  237:  "  So 
out  went  the  candle,  and  we  were  left  darkling." 

141.  Line  104:  Nature  here  shows  art.— Qq.  i«ad:  Na- 
ture shevfes  arte;  F.  1  "Nature  Iter  shewes  art;"  F.  2, 
F,  8,  F.  4:  "  Nature  here  shews  art,"  which  seems  much 
the  most  sensible  reading;  it  is  better  than  Malone's 
emendation:  "Nature  shews  Jter  art,"  which,  at  first,  we 
were  inclined  to  adopt,  as  most  editors  have  done.  But 
Nature  has  no  art  strictly  speaking;  the  two  are  generally 
spoken  of  as  opposites,  at  any  rate  as  very  different  things; 
and  therefore  the  reading  of  the  text  seems  the  most  pro- 
bable, since  for  Nature  to  show  art  is  an  exceptional  cir- 
cumstance. 

148.  Line  119:  And  touching  now  the  point  qf  human 
fflrta.— This  line  is  explained  by  Steevens:  "my  senses 
being  now  at  the  utmost  height  of  perfection."  Lysander 
is  talking  in  the  exasperatingly  affected  style,  so  often 
found  in  Shakespeare's  early  work,  the  style  which  aims 
at  "  conceits ; "  probably  he  means  that  his  love  has  so 
ripened  his  mind  that  he  now  has  attained  the  point,  or 
complete  development  of  human  intelligence,  inasmuch 
as  his  reason  is  now  master  of  his  will. 

148.  Line  164:  Speak,  OF  ALL  LOVES  I— Compare  Merry 
Wives,  ii.  2.  118, 119:  "But  Mistress  Page  would  desire 
you  to  send  her  your  little  page,  of  all  loves." 

ACT  in.    Scene  1. 

141  Line  8:  BULLT  Bottom.— Bully  was  used  as  a  fa- 
miliar term  of  address,  and  meant  little  more  than  "jolly 
companion."  In  fact,  it  seems  to  have  been  originally 
used  among  boon  companions;  and  afterwards  to  have 
acquired  its  present  meaning  of  an  overbearing  hectoring 
fellow;  then  by  a  process  of  degradation,  common  in 
many  words,  it  came  to  be  applied  to  a  coarse  and  cruel 
coward.  The  derivation  is  very  uncertain;  some  connect 
it  with  "buU,"  "bellow;"  others  with  Middle  High 
German  buole,  "brother,"  "dear  friend;"  others  with 
Dutch bulderen,'*  to  bluster."  Halliwell  (Diet.  Archaic  and 
Provincial  Words)  says  buUy-boUom  meant  a  courtezan. 


Shakespeare  never  uses  it  in  an  offensive  sense.  Compare 
Henry  Y.  iv.  1. 48:  "  I  love  the  lovely  bully,"  where  Pistol 
uses  it  of  the  king;  recalling  his  qualities  as  a  boon  com- 
panion before  he  put  on  virtue  and  the  crown  together. 
As  an  instance  of  its  use  simply  in  the  sense  of  "com- 
panion," or  "comrade,"  compare  Dicke  of  Devonshire, 
il.  1.  **Cfaptain:  Twas  well  done  of  all  sides,  BuUyes" 
(Bullen's  Old  Plays,  vol  ii.  p.  28). 

146.  Line  14:  By'r  toJh'n.— With  this  corrupted  form  of 
"by  our  Lady  "  compare  ifakins  =  " in  faith "  or  " by  my 
faith."  The  Kev.  C.  H.  Kennard  informs  me  that  at 
Atherstone,  in  Warwickshire,  the  country  people  still 
commonly  use  another  corruption  of  the  oath  "  by  our 
Lady,"  by'r  Lady,  which  they  pronounce  birUddy. 

148.  Line  16:  when  all  is  done—i.e.  after  all  Compare 
Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3.  SO.  81:  "ExoeUent!  why  this  is  the 
best  fooling,  when  all  is  done." 

147.  Line  21:  and,  for  the  MORB  BETTER  assurance.— 
The  double  comparative  is  used  by  Shakespeare  commonly 
enough,  and  was  not  considered  a  vulgarism  in  his  time. 
Compare  Tempest,  i.  2. 19,  20: 

nor  that  I  am  mart  bttter 
Than  Prospero. 

148.  Line  28:  WiXl  not  the  ladies  be  AFBARP  qf  the  liont 
—The  form  tufeard  for  a/raid  is  generally  used  by  Shake- 
speare as  a  provincialism,  or  at  least  as  a  colloquialism, 
as  it  is  here.  But  it  is  also  used  in  poetic  passages;  e.g. 
in  Julius  Caesar,  ii  2.  66,  67: 

Have  I  in  conquest  stretch'd  mine  arm  so  far, 
To  be  aftard  to  tell  graybeards  the  truth? 

148.  Line  83 :  a  lion  among  ladies,  Ac.  —  Malone  says : 
"There  is  an  odd  coincidence  between  what  our  author 
has  here  written  for  Bottom,  and  a  real  occurrence  at  the 
Scottish  court  in  the  year  1594.  Prince  Henry  the  eldest 
son  of  James  the  First  was  christened  in  August  in  that 
year.  While  the  king  and  queen,  &c.,  were  at  dinner,  a  tri- 
umphal chariot  (the  frame  of  which,  we  are  told,  was  ten 
feet  long  and  seven  broad)  with  se veial  allegorical  person- 
ages on  it,  was  drawn  in  by  'a  black-moore.  This  chariot 
should  have  been  drawne  in  by  a  lyon,  but  because  his 
presence  might  have  brought  some  feare  to  the  nearest, 
or  that  the  sight  of  the  lighted  torches  might  have  com- 
moved  his  tameness.  it  was  thought  meete  that  the  Moore 
should  supply  that  room.— A  true  account  of  the  most 
triumphal  and  royal  accomplishment  of  the  baptism  of 
the  most  excellent,  right  high,  and  mighty  prince,  Henry 
Frederick,  Ac,  as  it  was  solemnized  the  80th  day  of 
August,  1694.  8vo.  1603'"  (Var.  Ed.  voL  v.  pp.  246,  246). 

160.  Line  44:  it  were  pity  qf  my  l\fe—i.e.  "it  were  a 
sad  thing  for  my  life."  We  have  the  same  expression  in 
Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  1.  77 :  **it  is  pity  qf  her  life, 
for  it  is  a  naughty  house;"  and  compare  Othello,  iv.  1. 
206,  207:  "but  yet  the  pity  of  it,  lago!  O  lago,  the  pity 
qfit,  lagol" 

161.  Line  78:  according  to  his  cue.— This  technical  word,, 
still  in  common  use  in  the  theatre,  whatever  its  deriva- 
tion, was  first  Jocularly  applied,  no  doubt,  by  some  actor 
to  the  last  words  of  the  speech  which  are  the  signal  for 
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the  next  player  to  begin  to  ipeak.  It  niut  have  paaaed 
into  general  ute  on  the  stage,  in  this  sense,  by  Sliake- 
H>eare's  time,  for  he  uses  ft  very  frequently.  Some 
authodties  derive  it  from  French  queue,  a  tail;  but,  in- 
deftendently  of  the  fact  that  queue  was  never  used,  in 
this  sense,  in  French,  and  that  Latin  was  the  language 
invariably  used  in  all  stage  directions  in  plays  before 
Shakespeare's  time,  it  is  much  mor^  probable  that  the 
derivation  quoted  by  Wedgwood  is  the  right  one:  "Q.  a 
note  of  entrance  for  actors,  because  it  is  the  first  letter 
of  quandOj  when,  showing  when  to  enter  and  spealc.— 
C.  Butler,  Eng.  Oram.  1684,  in  N.  and  Q.  Aug.  5, 1865." 
M insheu  explains  it:  '  A  qu,  a  term  used  among  stage- 
players,  1^  Lat.  qualie,  i.e.  at  what  manner  of  word  the 
actors  are  to  begin  to  speaic,  one  after  another  hath  done 
his  speech."    In  a  passage  in  Kichard  III.  iii.  4.  27.  28: 

Had  not  you  come  upon  your  nif,  my  lord. 
William  Lord  Hastings  iiad  pronounc'd  your  part, 

the  Folios  print  the  word  Q.,  the  Quartos  ketc.  When 
parts  are  copied  out  in  MS.  and  given  to  actors,  they  only 
contain  the  eusi  for  the  speeches,  and  no  more  of  the 
diiUogue  except  the  actor's  own  part. 

US.  Line  81:  «  play  toward.— Compare  As  You  Like 
It,  V.  4.  85,  86:  "There  is,  sure,  another  flood  toward^  and 
these  couples  are  coming  to  the  ark." 

158.  Line  97:  Mo$t  britky  JCVBNAL.— Compare  Love's 
Labour's  Lost,  i.  2.  8:  "my  tender  juvenal.'*  The  only 
other  passage  in  which  Shakespeare  uses  it  is  in  II. 
Henry  IV.  i.  2.  22:  "the  Juvenal,  the  prince  your  master." 
It  is  nil  affected  word,  the  use  of  which  Shakespeare 
evidently  intends  to  ridicule. 

151  Line  105:  //  1  were  FAIR.  Thisby,  /  ufere  only 
(A»n«.— Malone  would  punctuate  tliis  line: 

If  I  ivert./air  Thisby,  I  were  only  thine, 

which,  undoubtedly,  makes  better  sense;  but  Bottom  was 
probably  intended  to  blunder  in  his  delivery  of  the  line. 

155.  Line  110:  Throuffh  bog,  THROUGH  BROOK,  through 
bueh,  through  brake,  through  brier.— V/'e  have  adopted 
Lettsom's  proposal  to  add  through  brook,  on  the  ground 
that  it  might  easily  have  been  omitted  from  the  likeness 
of  brook  to  brake.  Without  some  such  emendation  the 
line  is  defective. 

156.  Lines  111-114.-  Compare  the  Ballad  of  Robin  Oood- 
fellow  already  mentioned: 

Sometimes  I  meete  them  like  a  man; 

Sometimes  an  ox,  sometimes  a  hound; 
And  to  a  horse  I  turn  roe  can; 
To  trip  and  trot  about  them  round. 
But  if,  to  ride. 
My  backe  they  stride, 
More  swift  than  wind  away  I  ^o, 
Ore  hedge  and  lands, 
Thro'  pools  and  ponds 
I  whirry,  lau^hini;,  hn.  ho.  ho ! 

—Percy's  Reliques,  book  it  p.  499. 

157.  Line  120:  you  see  an  ass-head  qf  your  own,  do  you? 
—Bottom  here  uses  a  common  phrase  of  the  day.  all 
unconscious  of  the  fact  that  he  has  himself  an  ass's  head 
on  his  shoulders.    Johnson  proposed  to  add  to  Snout's 
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speech:  anau-head;  but  that  is  quite  unnecessary,  and 
would  destroy  the  humour  of  the  situation. 

158.  Line  128 :  The  ousel  codt.— By  this  Shakespeare, 
undoubtedly,  means  the  Uackbird,  the  male  being  dis- 
tinguished by  his  yellow  beak,  "  gamboge  yellow  "  accor- 
ding to  TarrelL  The  name  oueel  is  now  only  applied  to 
the  ring-oHsef  {Turdus  torquattte).  and  the  water-otu^.  oi 
dipper  (Cinelu*  aquatictuy.  The  Qq.  have  wooeeU,  the  Ff. 
wootel. 

159.  Line  181 :  The  wren  itith  little  QUILL.  —Compare 
Milton's  Lycidas,  line  188 : 

He  touch'd  the  tender  stops  of  various  qnUls. 

The  meaning  of  the  word,  given  in  our  foot-note,  is  more 
probably  right  than  that  given  by  Schmidt,  viz.  "  wing- 
feather.  "  For  so  small  a  bird  the  wren  has  rather  a  loud 
song.    Shakespeare  mentions  this  little  bird  very  often. 

IM.  Line  184:  Th%  PLADI-SOVO  ctidtoo  ffray.  —  Plmin- 
mmg  in  music  means  the  plain-diant  in  which  parts  of 
the  mass  are  sung  by  the  priest  at  high  masa.  It  also 
means  plain  melody  without  any  variation  or  acconpani- 
ment:  "The  cuckoo,  as  long  ago  remarked  by  John 
Heywood  (Epigrams,  Black  Letter,  1587).  begins  to  sing 
early  In  tlie  season  with  the  interval  of  a  minor  third;  the 
bird  then  proceeds  to  a  major  third,  next  to  a  fourth, 
then  a  fifth,  after  which  its  voice  breaks,  without  attain- 
ing a  minor  sixth.  It  may,  therefore,  be  said  to  have 
done  much  for  musical  science,  because  from  this  bird 
has  been  derived  the  minor  scale,  the  origin  of  which  has 
puzzled  so  many;  the  cuckoo's  couplet  being  the  minor 
third  sung  downwards  "  (Hartlng's  Ornithology  of  Shake- 
speare, pp.  150, 151).  Chancer  in  The  Cuckoo  and  Night- 
ingale (lioe  118)  makes  the  cuckoo  say: 

For  niy  soti|;  is  both  true  and  ^iue. 

—Minor  Poems.  voL  iii.  p  iS;. 

Yarrell  describes  the  colour  of  the  cuckoo:  "the  head, 
neck,  back,  and  upper  tail-coverts  MtmAi^tfy  .  .  .  Chin, 
neck  and  upper  part  of  the  breast,  ask  grey."  Orty  is 
decidedly  the  invvailing  colour;  but  the  long  white- 
tipped  tail,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  white  breast  and 
belly  "  barred  transversely  with  lead  grey,"  are  perhaps 
the  most  conspicuous  points  in  the  bird's  plumage.  (See 
Yarrell's  BriUsh  Birds,  voL  U.  p.  188.) 

161.  Line  137:  who  wotdd  set  his  wit  to  to  foolish  a  birdf 
—Compare  Troilus  and  Cresdda,  ii.  1.  94: 

Will  you  sftyour  wU  to  a  fool's? 

168.  Line  150:  J  can  OLKKK  upon  occasion, —T]ieTe  is 
no  doubt  tliat  the  word  gleek  implies  an  element  of  sa- 
tire, and  means  something  more  than  a  simple  jest 
Shakespeare  uses  the  verb  only  here,  and  in  Henry  V.  v. 
1.  78,  70:  "I  have  seen  you  gleeking  and  galling  at  this 
gentleman."  The  substantive  occurs  twice;  in  I.  Henry 
VI.  iii.  2.  128: 

Now  w  here 's  the  Bastard's  braves,  and  Charles  his  gteeks  t 

and  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  5. 116  (see  note  195  of  that 
play).  In  Cotgrave  under  Queue  we  find  "  Kegarder  de 
la  queue  de  I'tfiil.  To  leer,  gleek,  or  look  askew."  This 
serves  to  point  the  ooonection  between  this  word  and 
glance. 
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m.  liiM  178:  And  Ugkt  th4in  at  the  /Urjf  §U>vhte<frm'i 
0y««.— This  is  of  oonrae  wroag,  m  far  as  natural  histoiy 
Is  concerned;  the  light  being  situate  in  the  tail  of  the  fe- 
male insect,  one  of  the  few  wingless  females  among  the 
Coleoptera,  and  the  only  one  that  has  no  elytra  or  wing- 
cases.  The  glow-worm  can  extinguish  her  light  at  plea- 
sure, and  is,  in  appearance,  an  insignificant  grub-like  in- 
sect of  a  depressed  shape.  The  male,  which  is  a  dull- 
looking  beetle,  can  also  at  pleasure  emit  a  light,  but 
much  fainter. 

IfM.  Line  174:  To  have  my  love  to  bed  atid  to  arise.— See 
note  15,  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

166.  Line  182  et  sqq.— With  this  dialogue  between  Bot- 
tom and  the  fairies  compare  the  Maydes  Metamorphosis 
(attributed  to  Lilly),  act  ii.: 

3  Fay.  You  shall  haue  most  dalntie  InstnuDeati,  air 

iVo/.  I  pray  yon.  what  niiKht  I  can  you  t 

1  Fa  J.  My  name  Is  Penny. 

Afo/.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  purse  you. 

Frt's.  I  pray  you  sir  what  might  I  call  youT 

a  Fay.  My  name  Is  Cricket. 

Frit.  I  would  I  were  a  chimney  for  your  sake. 

— Bullen's  Old  Plays,  roL  !.  p.  iflS. 

166.  Line  185:  /  ehall  denre  TOU  OP  more  acquaintance. 
—For  this  somewhat  nnosoal  construction,  oompareChap* 
man's  An  Hnmerous  Dayes  Mirth: 

I  do  desire  j'tfM  4^  more  acquaintance. 

—Works,  ToL  L  p.  5$. 

1^.  Lines  186, 187:  if  I  cut  my  finger,  I  $haU  make  bold 
with  you.— The  practice  of  putting  a  cobweb  on  a  cut 
finger  still  finds  favour  among  country  people.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  remedy  is  a  very  efficacious  one;  as 
the  amount  of  dirt  introduced  into  the  wound  does  more 
harm  than  the  styptic  power  of  the  cobweb  does  good. 

166.  Lines  190,  191 :  commend  me  to  MiitrcM  SQUASH, 
yotir  mother. — Compare  Twelfth  Night,  i  6.  166-167: 
"  Not  yet  old  enough  for  a  man,  nor  young  enough  for  a 
boy;  as  a  tqwuh  is  before  'tis  a  peascod." 

166.  Line  206:  Tie  up  my  love't  toy^ue.— Qq.  and  FL 
hare  lov^n:  the  emendation  is  Pope's. 

ACT  ni.    Scene  2. 

170.  Line  6:  night-ruU.—Comimn  Twelfth  Night,  U.  8. 
180-132:  "Mistress  Mary,  if  you  prized  my  lady's  favour 
at  any  thing  more  than  contempt,  yon  would  not  give 
means  for  this  uncivil  rule."  The  word  night-rule  has 
been  supposed  to  be  a  contraction  of  night-revel,  or,  as  it 
would  be  written  in  those  days,  night -reuel.  flalliwell 
quotes  tlie  Old  Statutes  of  London  given  by  Stowe:  "  No 
man  shall,  after  the  honre  of  nine  at  the  night,  keep  any 
rule  whereby  any  such  sudden  outcry  be  made  in  the  still 
of  the  night,  as  making  any  affray,"  Ac 

171.  Line  13:  thick-skin  qf  that  barrbh  sort.— Shake- 
speare uses  the  word  thiek-ekin  only  in  one  other  passage, 
in  Merry  Wives,  iv.  6.  1,  2:  "  What  wouldst  thou  have, 
boor?  what,  thick  akin}"  Nares  quotes  from  Warner's 
"Albions  Eogland/'  vL  SO: 

That  he,  so  foul  a  thick-sktM,  should  so  fair  lady  catch. 


Bishop  Hall,  Satires  L  uses  it  as  an  adjective: 
For  tkickskitt  ears  and  undisceming  eyne. 

Thick-skinned  is  nsed  nowadays  only  in  the  sense  of  being 
wanting  in  sensitiveness;  but  in  the  89th  chapter  of  book 
xi.  of  Pliny's  Natural  History  (Holland's  Translation,  p. 
346)  the  use  of  the  word  ihick-ekin,  as  it  is  employed  by 
Shakespeare,  is  explained:  "Some  measure  not  the  fine- 
nesse  of  spirit  and  wit  by  the  pnritie  of  blond:  but  sup- 
pose that  creatures  are  brutish,  more  or  lesse,  according 
as  their  tkin  is,  thiAer  or  thinner  .  .  .  And  hereto  they 
bring  men  also,  as  a  proofe.  who  are  thicke  ekinned,  and 
more  brawnie:  for  to  be  more  grosse  of  senoe  and  under- 
standing. **  Pliny  does  not  seem  to  agree  with  this  idea, 
for  he  adds:  "as  who  would  say,  that  Crocodiles  were 
not  very  wittie  and  industrious,  and  yet  their  ekin  is  hard 
ynough." 

As  to  the  use  of  the  word  sort  for  "  company,"  there  are 
many  instances  to  be  found  in  which  this  sense  fits  the 
word;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether,  in  all  these  instances, 
the  sense  of  kind,  or  epeeiee,  or  race,  would  not  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  case  equally  weU.  Compare,  how- 
ever, n.  Henry  VI.  lit  2.  276,  277: 

the  lord  ambnssador 
Sent  from  a  tart  of  tinkers  to  the  kin^. 

and  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,  book  vi.  canto  0,  si  v. : 
There  on  a  day,  as  he  pursew'd  the  chace. 

He  chaunst  to  spy  a  sort  of  shepheard  f^oomes. 

—Works,  p.  115- 

For  6arr«n  3  dull,  or  brainless,  compare  Hamlet,  ill.  2. 
44-46:  "for  there  be  of  them  that  will  themselves  laugh, 
to  set  on  some  quantity  of  barren  spectators  to  laugh  too." 

171.  Line  19:  And  forth  my  VDflc  comet.— (i.  1  reads 
Minnick;  Q.  2  Minnock.  Some  commentators  have  tried 
to  make  sense  of  these  undoubted  mistakes.  F.  1,  F.  2, 
F.  8  read  Mimmick,  F.  4  Mimidc.  Malone  quotes  two 
passages  from  Decker  in  which  mimick  is  used = actor; 
one  being  in  Satlromastix,  where  Tucca  sayai,  addressing 
Horace  (Ben  Jonson):  "  thou  hast  forgot  how  thou  am- 
blest  (in  leather  pilch)  by  a  play-wagon,  in  the  high  way, 
and  took'st  mad  leronimoes  part,  to  get  service  among 
the  Mimicket"  (Works,  voL  L  p.  229). 

178.  Line  21:  russet -pated  choughs.— The  Jackdaw, 
and  not  the  Cornish  chough  or  red-legged  crow,  is  the 
bird  referred  to  here.  The  head  of  the  jackdaw  about 
the  ear-coverts  and  neck  is  grey;  and  russet  meant  not 
red,  but  grey  or  brown,  the  colour  of  undyed  wool,  in 
most  cases ;  although  sometimes  it  was  loosely  applied. 
In  Notes  and  Queries.  6th  Series,  voL  ix.  Nos.  227  and 
283,  will  be  found  two  long  notes  by  me  on  this  subject: 
and  in  No.  299  a  note  by  Professor  Newton;  and  in  6th 
Series,  vol  x.  No.  260  a  most  generous  acknowledgment 
by  Mr.  W.  Aldls  Wright  that  I  am  right  in  my  contention 
that  the  Jackdaw,  and  not  the  Cornish  chough,  is  here  re- 
ferred to.  Of  the  passages  proving  that  russet = grey,  it 
will  be  snfllcient  to  quote  Cotgrave,  who  gives  under : 
*•  Oris:  Gray,  light-ruMf  f ,  grizle,  ash-coloured,"  &c. 

171  Line  25:  And,  at  our  STAMP.— Johnson  proposed 
to  read,  in  accordance  with  Theobald's  conjecture,  "And, 
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at  a  slump"  quoting  a  passage  from  Drayton's  Nymphl- 
dia  (edn.  1681,  p.  184): 

A  stum^  doth  trip  him  in  his  pace. 
Down  comes  poor  Hob  upon  his  face. 
And  lamenubly  tore  his  case. 

Among:st  the  briers  and  brambles. 

— Var.  Ed.  vol.  v.  p.  a6o. 

Bat  the  objection  that  Puck  was  too  small  to  gtamp  is 
not  a  valid  one;  we  have,  iv.  1.  90,  91: 

Come,  my  queen,  take  hands  with  me. 
And  rocA  the  ground  whereon  these  sleepers  be. 
Ritson  quotes  from  Reginald  Scot's  Discoverie  of  Witch- 
craft, 1584,  p.  ^:  "Our  grandams  maides  were  wont  to 
set  a  boll  of  milke  before  incubus,  and  his  cousin  liobin 
Cfood-feUow,  for  grinding  of  malt  or  mustard,  and  sweep- 
ing the  house  at  midnight:  and— that  he  would  chafe  ez- 
ceedhigly,  if  the  maid  or  good  wife  of  the  house,  having 
compassion  of  his  nakedness,  laid  anie  clothes  for  him 
beesides  his  messe  of  white  bread  and  milke,  which  was 
his  standing  fee.  For  in  that  case  he  saith.  What  have 
we  here?  Hemton,  ham  ten.  here  will  I  nevermore  tread 
nor  stampen,"  That  a  diminutive  being  could  $tamp  to 
some  purpose,  will  be  admitted  by  those  who  have  not 
forgotten  their  fairy  lore,  in  the  instance  of  Rumpel- 
sUlUkin. 

176.  Line  36:  yet  latch'P.— Shakespeare  uses  the  word 
latch  in  the  same  sense = catch  in  Macbeth,  iv.  S.  103-195: 

But  I  have  words 
That  would  be  howl'd  out  in  the  desert  air, 
Where  hearing  should  not  iatcM  them. 

And  we  find  in  Holland's  Pliny  (book  viiL  chap.  24,  p.  208X 
iu  a  description  of  the  ichneumon:  "In  sight  he  sets  up 
his  taile,  and  whips  about,  turning  his  taile  to  the  enemie, 
&  therein  lateheth  and  receiveth  all  the  strokes  of  the 
Aspis."  Latching  is  given  by  Grose = * '  infecting  "  in  Nor- 
thern dialects. 

176.  Line  48:  Being  O'ER  SHOES  in  blood,  plunge  in  THE 
(f««p.— Compare  Two  Gent  of  Verona,  i  1.  24: 

For  he  was  more  than  overshoes  in  love. 

where  it  means  "moderately  deep,"  being  contrasted 
with  oxier  boots  in  the  following  line.  Compare  also  Hey- 
wood's  A  Woman  kild  with  Kindness: 

Come.  come,  lets  in. 
Once  ore  shooes,  we  are  straight  ore  head  in  sinne. 

—Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  135. 

Coleridge  proposed  to  read  knee  deep,  a  suggestion 
adopted,  quite  unnecessarily,  by  Dyce  and  other  editors. 

177.  Lines  63-56: 

and  that  the  moon 

May  through  the  centre  creep,  and  so  DISPLEASE 
ner  brother's  noontide  WITH  the  Antipodes. 
These  lines  are  not  very  intelligible.  It  Is  pretty  certain 
displease  is  a  corruption  of  the  text  I  had  noted  as  a 
conjecture  dis-ease,  i.e.  "render  uneasy" (used  by  Shake- 
speare In  Corlolanus,  i  8. 117)  before  I  knew  that  Han- 
roer  had  proposed  the  same  emendation.  I  cannot  make 
any  sense  of  displease;  displace  would  seem  a  more  na- 
tural word  to  use;  but  it  does  not  rhyme  with  Antipodes. 
Dr.  Annandale  suggests,  very  ingeniously,  disseise  =  **  to 
deprive  of,"  "to  dispossess;"  a  word  used  by  Spenser  and 
Drayton.    For  this  use  of  with,  compare  Richard  II.  Hi. 

2.49: 

Whilst  we  were  wand'ring  ivitA  the  antipodes. 
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178.  Line  57:  So  should  a  murderer  look,- to  DEAD*  so 
^m.— Compare  II.  Henry  IV.  L  1.  70-72: 

Even  such  a  man,  so  faint,  so  ^Irltless, 
So  dull,  so  dead  in  look,  so  woe-begone. 
Drew  Priam's  curtain  in  the  dead  of  night 

179.  Lines  72,  78: 

for  with  DOUBLER  tongue 

Than  thine,  thou  serpent,  never  adder  stung. 
Bee  above,  note  188. 

180.  Line  74:  on  a  misprised  HOOD.— Steevens  thought 
this  meant  "  in  a  mistaken  manner."  But  mood  is  used 
for  "anger"  frequently  by  Shakespeare,  e  g.  in  The  Two 
Gent  of  Verona,  I  v.  1.  61: 

Who.  in  my  mood.  I  subb'd  unto  the  heart. 

181.  Lines  80,  81 : 

And  from  thy  hated  presence  part  I  so : 

See  me  no  more,  whether  he  be  dead  or  no. 

These  lines  are  printed  in  Qq.  and  Ff.  (substantially) 

thus: 

And  from  thy  hated  presence  part  I;  see  me  no  more. 

Whether  he  be  dead  or  no. 

The  emendation,  which  is  a  necessary  one,  was  first  made 
by  Pope,  and  has  been  adopted  by  all  subsequent  editors. 

188.  Lines  84-87. -It  must  be  confessed  there  is  an  in- 
congruous, prosaic  and  legal  character  about  these  lines 
which  smells  of  an  attorney's  office.  Note  especially  the 
word  tender  used,  in  its  legal  sense,  of  the  offer,  to  be 
made  by  sleep,  to  visit  the  weary  eyelids  of  Demetrius. 

183.  Lines  92.  98: 
Then /ate  o'er-rtiles;  that,  one  man  holding  troth, 
A  million  fail,  confounding  oath  on  oath. 
The  meaning  of  these  lines  is  somewhat  obscure.    What 
Puck  intends  to  say  is  "  that  fate  o'er-rules  chance  here ; 
for  the  chance  Is  that,  for  one  man  true  to  his  oath  in 
love,  one  finds  a  million  who  are  false  to  it"    Thai  may 
possibly  be  a  corruption  of  the  text  for  some  other  words; 
or,  perhaps =" in  that,"  or  "seeing  that" 

181  Line  97:  With  sighs  of  love,  that  COSTS  the  fresh 
blood  dear.— The  use  of  the  singular  verb  here  Is  quite  In 
Shakesi)eare's  style;  and  editors  should  not  substitute  the 
plural,  only  because  of  the  apparent  grammatical  error. 
Compare  Comedy  of  Errors,  v.  1.  89,  70: 

The  venom  clamours  of  a  jealous  wonmn 
Poisons  more  deadly  than  a  mad  dog's  tooth. 
The  idea  that  sighs  cost  the  sigher  so  much  of  his  blood 
was  prevalent  in  Shakespeare's  time.  Compare  II.  Henry 

VL  lii.  2.  61 : 

Or  biaod-amsumiti^  si^hs  recall  his  life ; 

and  again  just  below  in  same  play,  line  68 : 

Look  pale  as  primrose  with  blocd-dHnking  sighs. 

185.  Line  118:  Pleading  for  a  lover's  fee.  -Accordtag 
to  HaUiwell  the  lover's  fee  was  a  specific  reward  of  three 
kisses.    He  quotes  an  old  MS.  ballad : 

How  many  saies  Batt; 

Why.  three,  saies  Matt. 

For  that 's  a  mayden'$/<f . 

186.  Line  127:  Bearing  the  badge  <//aitfc.—  St©evens 
says :  "  This  Is  said  in  allusion  to  the  badges  (Le.  family 
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crests)  anciently  worn  on  the  sleeves  of  servants  and 
retainers  "  (Var.  Ed.  vol.  v.  p.  266).  He  quotes  from  The 
Tempest : 

Mark  but  the  badges  of  these  men,  my  lords, 

Then  say  if  they  be  true.  — v.  x.  367,  a63. 

187.  line  144 :  ThU  PRINCESS  of  pure  white,  this  teal 
of  hlisM  !  —  Hannier  altered  prineen  to  purenees,  while 
Collier's  Old  Corrector,  misled  by  seal,  coolly  sabstituted 
impress,  liettsom  proposes  p^irett  Perhaps  the  most 
likely  emendation,  were  any  needed,  would  be  Empreu; 
but  no  change  is  necessary.  Steevens  quotes  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh's  Discovery  of  Guiana,  where  the  pine-apple  is 
called  '*  The  pr incest  of  fruits."  In  Grimm's  Household 
Tales,  No.  146,  The  Turnip;  I  find  a  similar  use  of  prin- 
cess: **one  turnip  grew  there  which  .  .  .  seemed  as  if  it 
would  never  stop  growing  so  that  it  might  have  been 
called  the  princess  of  turnips,  for  never  was  such  an  one 
seen  before.** 

188.  line  l&O.  But  you  must  join  in  souls  to  mock  me 
too.— There  would  not  seem  to  be  any  difficulty  about  this 
phrase,  which  is  explained  in  the  foot-note;  yet  there 
have  l>een  various  emendations  made,  of  which  Hanmer's 
inJloHts  is  perhaps  the  most  ingenious,  and  Warburton's 
insoUnts  the  most  improbable. 

189.  Line  157.  A  TRIM  exploit,— Yox  a  sin.ilor  ironical 
use  of  trim  compare  I.  Henry  lY.  v.  1.  187:  "what  is  that 
honour?  air.    A  trim  reckoning ! " 

190.  Line  171 :  My  heart  WITH  her  hut  as  guest-wise 
sojdurn'd.  —This  is  Johnson's  emendation.  Qq.  and  Ff. 
read  to.  The  instances  of  the  peculiar  use  of  to  by  Shake- 
speare, quoted  in  the  Clarendon  Press  Series  Edn.  (p.- 117), 
do  not  satisfy  me  that  it  was  ever  used  in  the  sense  of 
"remaining  with"  which  sojourn  implies;  besides,  it  is 
highly  probable  that,  in  this  case,  the  to  of  tlie  next  line 
caught  the  transcriber's  eye. 

191.  Line  175 :  thou  ABY  it  dear.—Aby  is  the  reading 
of  Q.  1,  and  is  worth  preserving  as  an  old  word,  which  is 
not  a  form  of  abide  but  a  different  word  altogether; 
being  derived  from  the  "A.  Sax.  abicgan  to  buy  back,  to 
pay  for,"  sometimes  written  abuy  (see  Imperial  Diet. 
sub  voce).  Qq.  and  Ft  read  abide  here.  Two  instances  of 
the  occurrence  of  this  word  in  old  plays  may  be  given. 
In  Thersites: 

They  shall  ad^l  bitterly  the  cominj;  of  such  a  guest. 

— Dodsley,  roL  i.  p.  406. 

And  in  Soliman  and  Perseda  (act  v.) : 

Thou  shalt  aiy  for  both  your  treacheries. 

— Dodsley,  vol.  t.  p.  362. 

198.  Line  188 :  Than  all  yon  fiery  OBS  and  eyes  qf  light. 
—By  oes  are  meant  "circles."  Sliakespeare  uses  the  word 
0  for  a  circle  in  Henry  V.  L  Prologue,  12-14: 

or  may  we  cram 
Within  this  wooden  O  the  very  casques 
That  did  affright  the  air  at  A^^ncourt  ? 

Steevens  quotes  from  Davles*  Microcosmos,  1805,  p.  233 : 

Which  silver  ms  and  spangles  over.ran. 
Halllwell  says  (on  the  somewhat  insufficient  authority 
of  a  MS.  Bodl.  160)  that  the  eyes  were  sometimes  called 

1  v/Ay^  (in  original). 


oes.    Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  little  doubt  a  pun  U 
intended  here  on  o*s  and  €s. 

198.  line  201 :  0,  is  all  forgot  ?— Qq.  and  F.  1  read : 
0,  Mt  all:  F.  2,  F.  8,  F.  4  0,  aiui  is  aU.  We  were  at  first 
inclined  to  adopt  Spedding's  conjecture  "0,  is  it  all," 
which  seems  the  most  probable  one  for  supplying  the 
deficiency  in  the  metre ;  but  on  mature  consideration,  all 
the  attempts  to  make  the  line  metrically  complete  weaken 
the  sense  of  it  The  0  is  here  a  prolonged  exclamation, 
and  the  hiatus  in  the  metre  is  filled  by  the  emotion  of 
the  actress.    (See  Elchard  IL  note  152.) 

191  Line  202 :  All  school-days*  friendship,  childhood 
innocence.— For  a  similar  use  of  the  word  childhood,  com- 
pare Merchant  of  Venice,  L  1. 144 :  "  I  urge  this  childhood 
proof."  As  a  parallel  to  the  beautiful  passage  which  fol- 
lows, descriptive  of  the  friendship  of  two  school-girU,  it  is 
interesting  to  compare  the  following  passage  in  The  Two 
Noble  Kinsmen  (L  8),  a  play  attributed  to  Shakespeare 
and  Fletcher;  but  in  which,  with  due  respect  to  the  posi- 
tive opinion  expressed  by  many  able  critics,  I  believe 
Shakespeare  had  little  or  no  share.  At  any  rate  the  fol- 
lowing lines  are  much  more  in  Fletcher's  style  than  in 

that  of  Shakespeare : 

but  I 
And  she  (I  sigh  and  spoke  oO  were  things  innocent. 
Loved  for  we  did,  and  like  the  elements 
That  know  not  what  nor  why.  yet  do  effect 
Rare  issues  by  their  operance ;  our  souls 
Did  so  to  one  another:  What  slie  liked. 
Was  then  of  me  approved ;  what  not.  condemn'd. 
No  more  arraignment ;  the  flower  that  I  would  pluck 
And  put  between  my  breasts,  (oh,  then  but  beginniuK 
To  swell  about  the  blossom)  she  would  long 
Till  she  had  such  another,  and  commit  it 
To  the  like  innocent  cradle,  where,  phoenix-like. 
They  died  in  perfume ;  on  my  head  no  toy 
But  was  her  pattern ;  her  aflfections  (pretty. 
Though  happily  her  careless  wear)  I  follow'd 
For  my  roost  serious  decking;  had  mine  ear 
Stol'n  some  new  air,  or  at  adventure  humra'd  ou 
From  musical  coinage,  why,  it  was  a  note 
Whereon  her  spirits  would  sojourn,  (rather  dwell  on) 
And  sing  it  in  her  slumbers. 

—Works,  vol.  iL  p  557 

195.  Lines  212-214: 

80,  trith  two  seeming  bodies,  but  one  heart; 
Two  qf  the  first,  like  coats  in  heraldry. 
Due  but  to  one,  and  crowned  with  one  aent. 
Deuce's  explanation  of  this  passage  is  probably  the  best : 
"It  may  be  doubted  whether  this  passage  has  been 
rightly  explained,  and  whether  the  commentators  have 
not  given  Shakespeare  credit  for  more  skill  in  heraldry 
than  he  really  possessed,  or  at  least  than  he  intended  to 
exhibit  on  the  present  occasion.     Helen  says,  '  we  had 
two  seeming  bodies,  but  only  one  heart.'    She  then  ex- 
emplifies her  position  by  a  simile -'we  had  two  qf  the 
first,  Le.  bodies,  like  the  double  coats  in  heraldry  that  be- 
long to  man  and  wife  as  one  person,  but  which,  like  our 
tingle  heart,  have  but  oiu  crest'"  (Illustrations,  p.  120X 

196.  Line  287:  Ay,  do,  persioer.  —  Q.  1  reads  /  doe. 
Persever,— which  reading  Hunter  defends,  explaining 
thus:  "Hermiasays, 

I  understand  not  what  you  mean  by  this: 
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to  wbicli  Helen*  replies  in  a  grave  and  Mrious  tone, 
I  do!"  (New  Illustrations,  voL  L  p.  296). 

Persdver  is  always  used  by  Shakespeare  with  the  accent 
on  the  second  syllable ;  the  modem  form  persevere,  with 
the  accent  on  the  last  syllable,  does  not  occur. 

197.  Line  257:  Away,  you  Etriopb I  —  Hermia  was  a 
brunette,  and  therefore  he  calls  her  an  Bthiope;  brn- 
nettes  being  at  a  discount  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign.  See 
Lore's  Labour's  Lost,  note  132;  and  compare  ir.  8.  208 
of  that  play: 

And  Ethifi^  of  their  sweet  compledoB  crack, 

iu  which  the  king  oompares  the  brunette  Bosaline  to  an 
Ethiope, 

IM.  Lines  257,  266: 

No,  M«;  HB'LL— SIR, 

Seem  to  break  looee;  take  en  ae  you  would/oUota. 

Q.  1  has: 

No,  no;  heele 
Seeme  to  breake  loose; 
Q.  2  "  No,  no,  hee  'I  eeeme  to  breake  loose  "  (as  one  line); 
wtiile  Folios  read:  "No,  no,  sir,  seem  to  break  loose "  (as 
one  line).  We  hare  adopted  Malone's  arrangement. 
Demetrius  is  going  to  say  to  Hermia:  "  No,  no;  he  11  not 
let  you  leave  hold  of  him ;"  when  he  stops  suddenly  and, 
turning  to  Lysander,  says  ironically:  "  Sir,  seem  to  break 
loose,"  <fec.  Jackson's  conjecture:  "hell  not  sftr"  is 
much  the  most  probable;  and  before  seeing  it  I  had  noted 
that  as  a  suggested  emendation.  But,  possibly,  the  Cam- 
bridge editors  are  right ;  a  line,  or  two,  may  have  dropped 
out  of  the  text 

199.  Line  272:  O  me!  what  KlANS  my  love ^— We  have 
adopted,  as  Staunton  and  Singer  have,  the  very  sensible 
emendation  of  the  Collier  MS.  Qq.  and  Ff.  all  read: 
*'what  newe  my  love."  Q.  1  has  the  sentence  printed 
thus:  "O  me,  what  newee,  my  love?"  But  none  of  the 
other  old  copies,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  have  any  stop  after 
iietee.  Any  one  acquainted  with  HSS.  of  Shakespeare's 
time  will  admit  how  easily  means,  or  meanes  might  be 
mistaken  for  news  or  tierces.  The  Clarendon  Press  Ed. 
explains  what  newsf  "what  has  happened?  what  is  the 
matter?"  and  compare  i.  1.  21,  where  Theseus  addresses 
Bgeus,  who  has  Just  entered :  "  what 's  the  news  with 
thee?"  and  Hamlet,  L  2.  42,  where  the  King,  after  ad- 
dressing the  Lords  of  the  Council  as  it  were,  turns  to 
I^aertes  and  says: 

And  now,  Laertes,  what's  the  ttews  with  you? 

After  examining  these  and  the  many  other  passages  in 
which  the  phrase  What  newsf  or  What  news  with  yout 
occurs,  I  cannot  find  a  single  instance  in  which  it  is  not 
addressed  to  some  person  who  has  only  Just  appeared  on 
tlie  scene,  and  who  may  be  expected  by  the  speaker  to 
have  some  message  or  matter  of  importance  to  commu- 
nicate. In  many  cases  it  exactly  corresponds  to  our 
modem  phrase,  so  common  in  everybody's  mouth  when 
greeting  a  friend  whom  one  has  not  seen  for  some  little 
time:  "Well,  what 's  the  netcs  with  you?"  But  Hermia, 
in  this  speech,  is  under  the  influence  of  strong  emotion. 
She  is  shocked  at  Lysander  ssying  that  he  hates  her. 
Is  it  likely,  under  such  circumstances,  that  she  would 
employ  such  a  colloquial  phrase  as  What  newsf  Were 
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she  less  in  earnest^  less  deeply  woonded,  and  playing  the 
part  of  an  indignant  coquette,  whose  philanderings  had 
been  discovered,  she  might  say:  "What  new-fangled 
notion  is  this  of  yonr  hating  me?"  But  she  is  too  much 
in  earnest  to  play  with  words.  The  exclamation  Ome! 
is  not  one  of  skittish  and  affected  suspense;  it  is  a  cry  of 
real  mental  anguish;  and  I  cannot  think  anyone  with  a 
due  sense  of  dramatic  fitness  would  admit  the  reading 
what  newsf  in  the  sense  accepted  by  all  the  commentators. 
Even  if  a  note  of  exclamation  be  substituted  for  that  of 
interrogation,  it  does  not  get  rid  of  the  objection  urged 
above. 

iOO.  Line  282:  you  canker-blossovI— There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  canker-blossom  here  means,  not  the  blossom 
eaten  by  the  canker,  or  caterpillar,  but  the  canker,  or 
caterpillar,  which  eats  the  blossom,  Hermia  means,  not 
that  Helena  is  the  blossom  which  looks  fair  without,  but 
is  within  decayed  by  the  ravages  of  the  canker;  she  means 
to  denounce  her  as  the  canker  that  has  secretly  destroyed 
the  bloetom  of  Lysander's  love  for  her. 

ML  Line  292 :  And  with  her  personage,  her  tall  per- 
sonage.—ThiB  line  has  a  peculiar  rhythm;  it  must  be  read 

thus: 

And  with  her  p^rsona^e.  her  tin  person]«i;e, 

the  accent,  with  a  slight  pause,  being  on  taU.    Bead  by 

the  ordinary  rules  of  metre  the  accent  would  fall  on  the 

second  syllable  of  the  second  personage  thus: 

And  with  her  p^rsonif;e,  her  tall  personage. 

Mt.  Line  821 :  Be  not  afraid;  sAs  thaU  not  harm  thee, 
Hklbm.  -Qq.  and  Ff.  read  Helena.  We  have  the  f orai 
Helen  more  than  once  in  this  scene,  e.g.  lines  1S7,  251. 
The  trisyllabic  ending  is  not  found  in  Shakespeare's 
earlier  plays;  and,  for  that  reason,  we  read  with  Walker, 
Helen. 

lOS.  Line  829:  of  hind'ring  Icnot-gnus  made.  —It  is 
doubtful  whether  there  is  intended  here  any  reference  to 
the  traditional  property  of  knot-grass  {Polygonum  avieu- 
lare),  alluded  to  in  the  following  passage  from  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle  (IL  2):  "and 
say  they  should  put  him  into  a  strait  pair  of  gasUns. 
'twere  worse  than  knot-grass;  he  would  never  grow  after 
it "  (Works,  vol.  il.  p.  80).  As  Ellacombe  points  out  in 
his  Plant  Lore  of  Shakespeare  (p.  101)  the  epithet  hinder- 
ing may  be  otherwise  explained:  "Johnstone  tells  us 
that  in  the  north,  'being  difficult  to  cut  in  tlie  harvest 
time,  or  to  pull  in  the  process  of  weeding,  it  has  obtained 
the  soubriquet  of  the  'Deil's-lingels.'  From  this  it  may 
well  be  called  'hindering' Just  as  the  Ononis,  from  the 
same  habit  of  catching  the  plough  and  harrow,  has 
obtained  the  prettier  name  of  'Rest-harrow.*** 

801  Line  885:  Thou  shalt  abt  i<.— See  above,  note  191. 
There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  word  here  is  an  ab- 
breviated form  of  abide. 

a06.  Line  879:  For  nighfs  swift  DRAGONS.— Compare 
Cymbeliue,  ii.  2.  48:  "Swift,  swift,  you  dragons  of  the 
night."  According  to  Drayton  (The  Man  in  the  Moon, 
481)  Phcebe  (Diana)  had  a  chariot  drawn  by  dragons;  be 
represents  her  as  calling  down  "tlie  Dragons  that  her 
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ACT  III.  SouM  S. 


NOTES  TO  A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHl'S  DREAM. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  1. 


chariot  drawe;*  and  compare  MHton't  D  PenMroao 

(line  50): 

Whte  Cynthia  checks  her  dragwn  yoJtt, 

SOS.  Lines  381.  88S: 

At  wkoam  approach,  gho$U,  toawTring  here  and  there. 
Troop  homo  to  ehurehyarde. 
Com  pore  Milton's  Hymn  to  the  Katirikj,  stanza  xxvi. : 
So,  wheo  the  sun  in  bed, 
Curtain'd  with  cloudy  red. 

Pillows  his  chia  upon  an  orient  wave. 
The  flockiai;  shadows  pale 
Tro^f  to  the  infernal  jail. 

Each  fetter'd  ^host  slips  to  his  several  grave; 
And  the  yellow-sliirted  Fayes 
Fly  alter  the  night-steeds,  leaving  their  mooa-loved  mace. 

907.  Line  888:  That  in  eroetwaye  and  floods  have  bvrioL 
—  Suicides  were»  as  is  well  known,  formerly  burled  at 
erofts-roads  with  a  stake  through  the  heart.  Steevens 
lias  the  following  obscurely  worded  note  on  this  passage: 
"  The  ghosts  of  self-murderers,  who  are  buried  in  cross- 
roads ;  and  of  those  who  being  drowned,  were  condemned 
(according  to  the  opinion  of  the  ancients)  to  wander  for 
a  handred  years,  as  the  rites  of  sepulture  had  never  been 
regularly  bestowed  on  their  bodies.  That  the  waters 
were  sometimes  the  place  of  residence  for  damned  tpirUe, 
we  learn  from  the  ancient  bL  L  romance  of  Syr  Egla- 
moure  of  Artoys.  no  date: 

*  Let  some  preest  a  gospel  saye. 

•  For  doute  KAftttdes  in  thejtodf.^" 

— Var.  Ed.  voL  v.  pt  aSi. 

206.  Line  884 :  Already  to  their  WORXT  BEDS  are  gone. 

-  Compare  Milton's  poem  On  the  Death  of  a  Fair  Infant 

One  31): 

Or  that  thy  beauties  lie  in  tvortny  btd. 

SOO.  Line  887:  Moeir-frroir'd  n^At— Compare  Rom.  and 
Jul.  iii.  2.  20:  "come,  loving,  hlaek-hrow'd  nighV 

SIO.  Line  889:  /  with  the  mokniko's  lovx  have  qft 
made  sport.— Probably  Oberon  means  by  the  morning' e 
loce  Cephalus,  the  lover  of  Aurora.  He  claims  here  to  be 
exempt  from  the  rule  which  compelled  all  spirits  and 
ghosts  to  retire  to  their  homes  at  dawn,  for  he  had  made 
•port,  or  huntod  with  Cephalus.  Milton,  therefore,  was 
wrong  in  making  his  fairies  disappear  with  the  ghosts 
(tee  above,  the  quotation  in  noto  206). 

811.  Line  301 :  Even  till  the  EASTERN  GATE,  att  flery- 
red.  —Compare  Milton  again,  L'AlIegro  (lines  69,  60): 

Right  against  the  eastern  gate 
Where  the  great  sun  begins  his  state. 

Milton  teens  to  have  been  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
language  of  this  play,  which  must  have  been  a  great 
favonrito  of  his,  at  any  rato  in  his  youth. 

213.  Lines  418,  419: 

ComA,  thou  gentle  day  ! 
For  if  hut  once  thou  show  me  thy  grat  light. 
Compare  Hamlet,  i.  L  166: 

But,  look,  the  mom.  in  rttssei  mantle  clad, 
where  russet^  as  has  been  pointed  out  above,  noto  173, 
means  grey. 

818.  Line  426:  Thou  shall  BUT  this  dear.  — Compare 
II.  Heury  VI.  it  1.  100: 

Too  true;  and  bettght  his  climbing  very  dear. 


There  i«  no  need  to  read  '6y  for  aby  as  Johnson  proposed 
to  do. 

811  Line  461 :  Jack  shall  have  Jtfl.— Compare  Love's 
Labour's  Lost,  v.  2.  884,  8S5. 

Our  wooing  doth  not  end  like  an  old  play; 
7,ick  hath  Hot  yUi. 

ACT  IV.    Scene  1. 

•15.  Line  2:  WhUe  I  thy  amiable  cheeks  do  OCT.— 
Amiable,  which  is  now  only  used  of  persons,  and  referred 
to  moral  beauty,  formerly  was  used  of  beauty  in  inani- 
mato  objects.  In  its  modem  use  it  rather  means  lovable 
than  beautifoL  Compare  Milton's  Paradise  Lost»  book 
iv.  lines  250,  251 : 

Others  whose  fruit,  bumish'd  with  golden  rind. 

Hung  amiable. 

For  coy  used  in  the  sense  of  "  to  caress,"  compare  Peele's 
Arraignment  of  Paris,  iii.  1 : 

Lo,  yonder  comes  the  lovely  nymph,  that  in  these  Ida  vales 
Plays  with  Amyntas'  lusty  boy,  and  coys  \Am  in  the  dales ! 

—Works,  p.  360. 

816.  Lines  11-14 :  and  kill  me  a  rbi>-hippei>  humble- 
bee  on  the  top  0/  a  thistle;  and,  good  mounsieur,  bring 
me  the  HONEY-BAe.— What  Shakespeare  meant  by  the  epi- 
thet red-hipped  is  doubtful ;  many  of  thtf  humble-bees  (of 
the  genus  Bombus)  have  the  lower  half  of  the  abdomen 
bright-coloured ;  one  of  the  commonest  species  (Botabus 
lapidarius)  has  the  three  last  abdominal  segments  bright 
red.  One  of  the  Apathi,  a  genus  of  bees  much  resembling 
the  Bombi,  but  parasitical  on  various  members  of  that 
race,  has  the  upper  part  of  the  leg  red.  As  few  people, 
who  are  not  entomologists,  know  exactly  what  the  honey- 
bag  is,  it  may  be  as  well  to  quoto  from  Kirby  and  Spence's 
Entomology  the  description  of  that  receptacle.  "The 
tongue  of  a  bee  is  not  a  tube  through  which  the  honey 
passes,  nor  a  pump  acting  by  suction,  but  a  real  tongue 
which  laps  or  licks  the  honey,  and  passes  it  down  on  its 
upper  surface,  as  we  do,  to  the  mouth,  which  is  at  its 
base  concealed  by  the  mandibles.  It  is  conveyed  by  this 
orifice  through  the  oesophagus  into  the  first  stomach, 
which  we  call  the  honeybag,  and  which,  from  being  very 
small.  Is  swelled  when  full  of  it  to  a  considerable  sixe  " 
(vol.  il.  p.  177).  Shuckord  in  his  British  Bees  (p.  316) 
says,  speaking  of  humble-bees:  "Foxes,  weasels,  field- 
mice,  all  prey  upon  them,  and,  like  schoolboys,  often 
destroy  the  bee  for  the  sake  of  its  honey-bag." 

817.  Line  25 :  Cavalery  P«a«eMoc«om.  — Qq.  and  Ff.  read 
Cobweb,  an  evident  mistake,  as  Cobweb  has  already  been 
despatohed  on  his  errand.  The  emendation  was  Orey's 
suggestion.  Qq.  and  F.  1  have  Cavalery:  F.2,  F.8,  F.4 
print  Cavalero. 

818.  Line  31 :  /  hate  a  reasonable  good  ear  in  music. 
^Bottom  was  a  weaver,  and  weavers  were  supposed  to 
be  musical,  and  given  to  singing.  Compare  I.  Henry  IV. 
ii.  4.  145. 146:  "I  would  I  were  sl  weaver;  I  could  sing 
psalms  or  any  thing." 

810.  Line  32:  Let's  have  the  TONGS  and  the  BONES.— Ff. 
have  here  a  stage-direction  Musieke  Tongs,  RurallMusieke. 
381 
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ACT  IV.  Scene  1. 


NOTES  TO  A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHTS  DREAM. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  1. 


The  tongi  were  played  by  a  key;  the  bones  were  played  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  are  by  nigger  minstrels  nowa- 
days. 

890.  Line  33 :  Or  say,  sweet  love,  what  thou  desifst  to 
eae  — This  Hue  is  printed  as  prose  in  Globe  edn.  though 
all  Titania's  speeches  are  in  verse.  Desirest  is  not  elided 
in  F.  1;  but  it  is  almost  certain  this  line  was  intended  for 
verse,  the  non  elision  of  desirest  being  accidentaL 

SSL  Line  86:  a  bottls  qf  hay.— In  the  north  a  bundle, 
or  truss  of  hay,  is  still  called  a  bottle;  the  use  of  the  word 
is  preserved  in  the  proverb:  *'to  look  for  a  needle  in  a 
bottle  oi  hay."  Cotgrave  gives:  "Boteler.  To  bottle,  or 
bundle  up;  to  make  inta  bottles,  or  bundles,"  Chaucer 
uses  the  word  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Manciple's  Tale 
(line  16963): 

AUfaouirh  it  be  not  worth  a  bciel  hey. 
A  curious  use  of  the  word  is  found  in  Thersites : 
I  promise  yoa  this  b  as  worthy  a  knight. 
As  ever  shall  bread  out  of  a  bcMe  bite. 

— Dodsley,  vol.  L  p.  411. 

That  is  probably  a  roundabout  way  of  calling  Thersites 
(the  knight  referred  to)  an  ass. 

SSS.  Line 40:  The squirreVs hoard,  andfetehtheeTRVSCE 
new  ntitf.— Qq.  and  Ff.  omit  thence,  which  probably  was 
overlooked  by  the  transcriber,  or  by  the  printer,  on  ac- 
count of  its  likeness  to  thee.  The  emendation  is  Han- 
mer's. 

SSS.  Lines  47,  48: 

.S^  doth  the  WOODBINB  the  sweet  HONETSUOKLI 

Oently  IMTWIST. 

On  this  passage  much  has  been  written  by  commentators. 

The  chief  difficulty  is  in  the  word  woodbine,  which  is  used 

by  Shakesi)eare  only  in  two  other  passages;  viz.  in  iL 

1.251: 

Quite  over-canopi'd  with  lush  woetibitie, 

where  it  evidently  means  honeysuckle;  and  in  Much  Ado, 
iil.  1.  80,  speaking  of  Beatrice : 

Is  couched  in  the  tvooHbitte  coverture, 

which,  from  lines  8,  9  above,  we  learn  was : 
Where  kmteysuckUs,  ripen'd  by  tlie  sun. 
Forbid  the  sun  to  enter. 

We  must  either  suppose,  with  Steevens,  that  tA«  vwtet 
honeysuckle  is  in  opposition  to  woodbine,  and  that  e»- 
twiMt,  as  well  as  enrings,  governs  the  barky  fingers  of 
the  elm  in  line  40;  or  that  it  stands  alone,  the  object 
being  understood ;  or  we  must  take  tcoodbine  here  to  be 
a  different  plant  to  honeysuckle.  l*here  is  no  doubt  that 
woodbine  was  and  is  commonly  used,  in  some  parts  of 
the  country,  for  the  Convolvulus  arvensis  or  the  Convol- 
vulus sepium,  both  common  plants  in  our  hedge-banks, 
and  both  climbing  plants  much  slighter  than  the  honey- 
suckle, which  is  a  shrub  and  often  has  a  thick  woody 
stem.  A  passage  from  Ben  Jonson's  Vision  of  Delight 
(a  Masque  presented  at  court  in  1G17)  is  quoted  as  ex- 
plaining the  difflculty: 

l>eholdI 

How  the  blue  bindweed  doth  itself  infold 

With  honey-suckle. 

—Works,  vol.  vil.  p.  308. 

Bindweed  being  taken  to  be  the  same  as  woodbine  in  this 
passage ;  and  Gifford,  in  his  note  on  this  passage,  dog- 
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matically  says:  "The  woodbine  of  Sliakspeare  is  the  blue 
bindweed  of  Jonson :  in  many  of  our  counties  the  woodbine 
is  still  the  name  for  the  great  convolvolus  (sie)"  (Works, 
voL  viL  p.  808).  Now,  in  the  first  case,  there  is  no  con- 
volvulus, native  to  Great  Britain,  which  has  blue  flowers. 
There  are  only  three  indigenous  species,  and  they  are  all 
white  or  pink;  the  great  Convolvultis  or  Cotivolvulus 
sepium  being  white.  Undoubtedly  bindweed  is  the  com- 
mon popular  name  for  convolvulus;  but  it  was  and  is  also 
used  of  other  plants,  e.g.  in  Holland's  Translation  of 
Pliny's  Natural  History  (bk.  xxvil.  chap.  Ix.  vol.  iL  p.  281) 
we  find  a  description  of  the  qualities  of  "  Running  Bucke- 
wheat  or  Bindweed,"  a  common  weed,  the  Latin  name  of 
which  is  Polygonum  Convolvulus,  known  as  black  bind- 
ufeed.  It  is  also  used,  vol.  i.  p.  481,  of  the  plant  called  in 
Latin  smilax,  the  chapter  (bk.  xvi.  chap,  xxxv.)  being 
headed:  "Of  the  Bind-weed,  or  I  vie  called  Smilax;"  and 
again,  book  xxiv.  chap,  x.:  "Furthermore,  the  Bindweed 
Smilax,  knowne  also  by  the  name  of  Nicephoros,  re- 
sembleth  Ivie,  but  that  it  hath  smaller  leaves"  (voL  ii. 
p.  190).  In  Prior's  Popular  Names  of  British  Plants  (p.  21) 
we  find  the  blue  bindweed  of  Jonson  explained  as  Solanum 
Dulcamara  or  bUter-sweet  (the  woody  nightshadeX  a  ^^ry 
common  plant  in  all  our  hedgerowa  But  that  plant  is 
not  a  climbing  one,  and  I  doubt  if  Prior's  explanation 
is  correct.  If  we  examine  the  passage  in  the  Vision  of 
Delight,  we  shall  find  that  the  lines,  quoted  above,  are 
part  of  a  description  of  the  Bower  of  Zephyrus,  in  which 
all  kinds  of  flowers  are  supposed  to  be  collected;  the 
whole  passage  reads  tlms : 

behold! 
How  the  blue  btndwted  doth  itself  infold 
With  honeystukU,  and  both  these  intwine 
Themselves  with  bryony  and  Jessamine, 
To  cast  a  kind  and  odoriferous  shade. 

Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  308. 

Now  the  jessamine  is  certainly  not  a  native  of  Great 
Britain;  and  we  may  justly  conclude  that  by  the  blue 
bindweed  Jonson  meant  the  beautiful  purple  convolvulus, 
so  common  in  all  our  gardens,  which  is  a  creeping  plant, 
and  will  grow  almost  anywhere.  On  the  whole,  consider- 
ing the  lax  use  of  the  word  woodbine,  we  must  take  it  to 
mean  some  other  plant  than  the  honeysuckle,  probably 
the  Convolvulus  sepium. 

SSI  Lines  48.  49: 

the  female  ivy  so 
Enrings  the  barky  fingers  cf  the  elm. 
The  ivy  is  called  female  because  it  always  requires  sup- 
port, and  weds  itself,  as  it  were,  to  its  husband  tree. 
Enrings  may  have,  as  Steevens  suggests,  some  reference 
to  the  interchange  of  rings  which  took  place,  in  old 
times,  always  at  the  betrothal  of  two  lovers.  Compare 
Twelfth  Night,  v.  1.  159-162: 

A  contract  of  eternal  bond  of  love. 


Stren(i[then'd  by  interchattgemettt  of  your  rings. 

For  the  simile,  more  implied  than  expressed  here,  of  a 
parasite  plant  being  married  to  the  tree  which  supports 
it,  compare  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  book  v.  lines  215-217: 

or  they  led  the  vine 
To  -wtd  her  elm ;  she.  spous  'd,  about  him  twines 
Her  marrutgtabU  arms. 
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ACT  lY.  Scene  1. 


NOTES  TO  A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  1 


ttS.  Line  M :  Seeking  tweet  favours.— So  Q.  1  and  F.  4. 
In  Q.  2,  F.  1,  F.  2,  K  8  the  reading  is  Mvoura.  For  favourt 
in  the  sense  of  love -tokens,  compare  Love's  Labour's 
Lost,  T.  2. 184:  "And  change  you /acours  too;"  and  again 
line  186.  Titania  was  evidently  seeking  flowers.  Dyce 
quotes:  "These  [fair  women]  with  syren-like  allurement 
so  entised  these  quaint  squires,  that  they  bestowed  all 
their  fiowen  upon  them  for  fauonrt  (Greene's  Quip  for 
an  Vpttari  Courtier,  sig.  B  2,  ed.  1620)." 

IM.  Line  60:  round  and  orient  pearU.  —  lAT.  Aldis 
Wright  says,  in  his  note  on  this  passage  (Clarendon  Press 
Series,  p.  129):  "The  epithet  appears  to  be  originally 
applied  to  the  pearl  and  other  gems  as  coming  from  the 
orient  or  east,  and  to  have  acquired  the  general  sense  of 
bright  and  shining  from  the  objects  which  it  most  com- 
monly describes.    Compare  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  L  646 : 

Ten  thousand  banners  rise  into  the  air. 
With  oritttt  coloun  waving." 

But  he  also  quotes  from  The  Passionate  Pilgrim,  line  188 : 

Bright  orient  ptar I,  alack,  too  timely  shaded  i 

where  it  certainly  seems  to  have  only  the  sense  of  "com- 
ing from  the  east" 

M7.  Line  78:  Dian's  bub  o'er  Cupid" e  flower.— Dian's 
bud  here  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the  Vitex  Agnue  eattug 
(Linn.X  a  plant  belonging  to  the  order  Verhenacea, 
T7hich  is  thus  described  by  Pliny,  book  xxiv.  chap,  ix.: 
"Tliorc  is  a  kind  of  tree  named  Vilex^  not  much  different 
from  the  Willow,  in  regard  of  the  use  that  the  twigs  bee 
put  unto,  a3  also  of  the  leaves  which  resemble  those  of ' 
tho  Willow  in  outward  shew,  but  that  their  smell  is  more 
pleasant  and  odoriferous :  the  Greeks,  some  call  it  Lygot 
others  AoNOS,  chast  ;  for  that  the  dames  of  Athens, 
during  the  feasts  of  the  gnddesse  Ceree,  which  were 
named  Thesmophoria,  made  their  pallets  and  beds  with 
the  leaves  thereof,  to  coole  the  heat  of  lust,  and  to  keep 
themselves  ehati  for  the  time  "  (Holland's  Translation, 
vol.  li  p.  187).  It  is  mentioned  by  Chaucer  in  the  Flower 
and  the  Leaf  (lines  471-477): 

"  See  ye  not  her  that  crowned  is"  (quoth  she) 

"  All  in  white?"— "Madam"  (quoth  I)  "yes: 

That  Is  Diane,  goddesse  of  chastite. 

And  for  because  that  she  a  maiden  is. 

In  her  hond  the  braunch  she  beareth  this. 

That  a£-»$u  castus  men  call  properly ; 

And  all  the  ladies  in  her  company." 

—Miner  Poems,  toI.  iil.  p.  333. 

Cupid' 9 flower  is  the  pansy  {Viola  tricolor).  See  note  111. 

S88.  Line  87:  Than  common  uleep  qf  all  the»e  FIVE  the 
tense.  — Qq.  F.  1,  F.  2  read  " sleepe;  of  all  these,  fine:"  F. 8, 
F.  4  "sleep;  of  all  these /nd."  The  emendation  is  Theo- 
bald's ;  but  was  also  suggested  by  Dr.  Thirl  by.  The  five 
sleepers  are,  of  course,  Helena,  Hermia,  Lysander,  De- 
metrius, and  Bottom. 

889.  Line  90:  Sound,  muticl—Atier  line  86  the  Ff.  have 
Muiiek  still;  which  Is  equivalent  to  still  or  sqft  music,  and 
does  not  mean,  as  Collier  supposed,  that  the  music  was 
to  continue  playing  till  Puck  spoke,  and  then  not  to 
sound  again  till  Oberon  spoke.  Titania  calls  for  music, 
and  the  stage-direction  Is  put  immediately  after  her  line, 
in  order  that  the  musicians  might  be  ready.  Their  cue  to 


begin  playing  would  be  Oberon's  words:  Sound,  music!  \'.\ 
all  the  old  MS.  plays,  as  in  our  modem  ones,  the  entrance 
of  a  new  character,  or  of  any  number  of  supernumeraries, 
is  always  marked  before  their  actual  cue  for  coming  on, 
in  order  that  the  prompter,  or  stage-manager,  may  see 
that  they  are  ready  to  come  on.  In  the  same  way.  if  any 
"property"  Is  required,  it  will  always  be  found  marked, 
in  the  margin,  a  little  time  before  it  Is  wanted.  Many  ol 
these  stage-directions  will  be  found,  in  the  printed  Quartos 
of  the  old  plays,  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  text  by 
the  blunders  of  the  copyist  or  the  printer.  The  instru- 
ments used  for  stiU  music  would  be,  probably,  recorders  or 
flutes,  and  perhaps  some  stringed  instruments ;  while,  fur 
military  or  hunting  music,  drums  and  trumpets^  or  horns, 
would  be  used.  Dyce  is  undoubtedly  right  in  supposing 
that,  at  this  point,  a  dance  of  some  kind  was  introduced. 

880.  Line  107.— After  this  line  in  the  Ff.  is  a  stage- 
direction:  Sleepers  Lye  still. 

881.  Line  110:  the  yawarb  qf  the  day.— This  word  (1 
form  of  vafi-ward  =  vanguard)  is  used  by  Shakespean.'. 
in  ito  literal  sense,  in  Henry  V.  iv.  8.  129. 180: 

My  lord,  most  humbly  on  my  knee  I  beg 

The  leading  of  the  vatvard. 
And,  metaphoricall>'  as  here,  in  II.  Henry  IV.  L  2. 199. 
200:  "and  we  that  are  in  the  vauiard  of  our  youth,  I 
must  confess,  are  wags  too." 

888.  line  112:  Uneouple  in  the  valley;  let  them  ^.— Qq* 
and  Ff.  read: 

Uncouple  In  the  western  valley ;  let  them  f^o, 
making  a  very  awkward  and  unrhythmical  line;  an  Alex- 
andrine being  quite  out  of  place  here.  We  have  preferred 
to  omit  western,  instead  of  let  them,  as  Pope  does.  There 
seems  to  be  no  particular  meaning  in  "the  western 
valley."  The  tnountain,  in  line  114  below,  is  not  par- 
ticularized. 

888.  Line  117:  1  was  with  Uereules  and  Cadmus  once.— 
Ilather  a  strange  mixture.  Hippolyta,  Hercules,  and  Cad- 
mus; but  Shakespeare  did  not  trouble  himself  about 
chronology  much,  mythical  or  historical^ 

881  Lines  118, 110: 

they  bay'd  the  BEAR 
With  hounds  qf  Sparta. 
Hanmer,  whom  Dyce  follows,  substituted  hoar  for  bear, 
quite  unnecessarily.     Shakespeare  mentions  the  bear, 
among  the  objects  of  the  chase,  In  Venus  and  Adonis  (line 
884);  and  in  The  Winter's  Tale  (III.  8)  Antlgonus  Is  killed  by 
a  bear,  which  is  being  hunted.  Shakespeare  uses  the  verb 
to  bay,  which  properly  slgnifles  "to  bark,"  as  =  " to  brine 
to  bay"    Compare  Julius  Ctesar,  Hi.  1.  204:  "Here  wast 
thou  bay'd,  brave  hart"    For  hounds  qf  Sparta,  which 
were  considered  of  most  excellent  breed,  compare  Ben 
Jonson,  Entertainment  at  Althorpe  (The  Satyr) : 
Better  not  Actxon  had ; 


The  dog  of  S/arta  breed,  and  good, 
As  can  riiig^  within  a  wood. 

—Works,  Tol.  tI  p.  478. 

For  the  last  line,  compare  below,  line  128;  ring  being  evi- 
dently an  allusion  to  the  bell-like  sound  of  the  hound's 
cry. 
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ACTiv.  sceiie  I.        NOTES  TO  A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM.        Acrnr.  8«»i 


Mft.  LiDM  m,  ISS: 

The  ikin,  the  xouifTAms,  9very  nffWHnemr 
Seem*d  aU  <m€  mutmal  ery. 
Qq.  and  Ff.  read  fountaim.     How  fountaim  coald  b« 
supposed  to  echo  a  cry^  I  do  not  know.    The  obvious  cor- 
rection mourUaim  was  inserted  by  Theobald  from  an 
anonymoos  source.    Crete  is  a  rery  mountainous  island. 

tM.  Line  196:  Wilh  Mrs  that  twe^p  awty  th4  inomUig 
dew.— Compare  Hey  wood's  Brazen  Age,  li.  2: 
the  fierce  Thessaltan  hoands 
With  dieir  fttfore  earcs,  ready  to  rmtr^  the  tBnv 
From  the  moist  earth. 

—Works,  voL  iiL  p.  X9a 

The  credit  of  giving  this  quotation  correctly  (it  having 
been  wrongly  transcribed  by  Steevens)  belongs  to  Mr. 
Aldis  Wright 

SS7.  Line  128:  maieh'd  in  mouth  like  belli.  — Comptse 
Day's  lie  of  Oulls,  ii.  2:  "  Dametas,  were  thine  eares  euer 
at  a  more  mnsicall  banquet?  How  the  koundi  mouthet, 
like  beUt,  are  tuned  one  vndar  another"  [Worlu»  p.  88  (of 
play)L  and  The  Martyr'd  Sonldier,  UL  1:  "A  packe  of  the 
bravest  Spartan  Dogges  in  the  world;  if  they  do  but  once 
open  and  spend  there  gabble,  gabble,  gabble  it  will  make 
the  Forest  ecchoe  as  if  a  Ring  of  Belle  were  in  it;  admirably 
flewd,  by  their  eares  you  would  take  'em  to  be  singing 
boyes"  (BuUen's  Old  Plays,  vol  i.  p.  2a8> 

tSt.  Lines  157.  168: 

where  toe  might 

Be  teUhmt  peril  qf  the  Athenian  law. 

Q.  1  reads: 

where  we  might 
Without  tJU  peril  of  the  Athenian  law. 

Q.  2,  Ft  read: 

Our  intent 
Was  to  be  gone  from  Athens,  where  we  mitfht  Af 
Without  t/u  peril  of  the  Athenian  law. 

The  emendation  in  our  text  is  Hanmer's,  by  which  the 
violent  ellipsis  of  Q.  1,  and  the  unrhythmical  line  of  the 
other  old  copies,  are  both  avoided. 

188.  Line  178:' But,  like  IN  siekneet.-Qq.  Ff.  read  "a 
sickness;"  the  emendation  is  Farmer's  conjecture. 

MO.  Lines  106.  197: 

And  I  have  found  Demetrius  Uke  a  jexeel. 
Mine  own,  and  not  mine  owti. 
Hermia  says  above  (lines  194, 196): 

Methinks  I  tee  these  tbinipi  with  parted  ejre, 
When  every  tiling  seems  double. 
To  which  Helena  answers: 

So  methinks : 
And  I  hare  found.  Sec; 
Meaning  that  Demetrius,  to  her  eye,  partakes  of  this 
double  nature,  being  like  a  Jewel  which  is  now  her  own, 
but  lately  seemed  not  to  be  her  own.  Compare  Merchant 
of  Venice,  ill.  2.  20: 

And  so,  tk«Hgh  ^fours,  not youn. 

ML  Lines  218-216.— Is  the  forgetfulness  of  Bottom  here 

genuine;  or  Is  he  ashamed  to  confess,  even  to  himself,  a 

tUng  so  humiliating  to  his  self-conceit  as  that  he  had 

thought  liimself.  for  a  time,  an  ass  with  a  real  ass's  head? 

384 


I  am  inclined  to  belieTe  that  his  rniwflUngneaa  t«  1 

the  enct  nature  of  his  dream  is  doe  to  the  lattw  casse. 

MS.  Line  226:  1  thaXL  eing  U  AT  HUt  dea<A.— Theobald 
very  ingeniously  proposed  '*a/ter  death,"  i,e.  BottoM. 
having  been  killed  in  Pyramus,  would  cene  to  Ufe  again 
and  sing  the  ballad.  But,  as  his  mind  i#  full  of  **Tbe 
most  lamentable  Comedy  of  Py  ramus  and  TUsbc."  be 
means,  most  probably,  after  Thisbe's  deatlL 

ACT  IV.    Scene  2. 

MS.  Line  14:  a  Oiing  of  N acoht.  — Qq.  and  P.  1  have  of 
KOUOHT;  F.  2,  F.  8,  F.  4  q^  NAUGHT.  ITiere  is  no  doubt  that 
Flute  understands  the  word  parammcr  in  its  worst  sense; 
and  therefore  since,  as  Mr.  Aldis  Wright  points  out, 
nought  and  naught  are  etymologically  the  same,  the  two 
different  senses  of  the  word  being  distinguished  by  the 
spelling,  it  is  better  to  adopt  the  spelling  which  indicates 
the  sense  intended.    Compare  Richard  IIL  L  1.  97-9S: 

Brat.  With  this,  my  lord,  rajrself  hare  n»Mgkt  to  do. 
Gtou.  NaugMt  to  do  with  Mistress  Shorel    I  teU  thee,  fellow. 
He  that  doth  naught  with  her,  &c. 

The  htmaour  of  these  few  sentences  of  dialogue  (lines  1- 
14)  Is  excellent.  Note  the  genuine  higb  opinion  the 
speakers  have  of  Bottom's  talents;  there  Is  no  Jealousy  of 
his  admitted  superiority.  The  touch  of  Flute's  correct- 
ing the  mistake  of  Quince,  who  has  hitherto  exercised  a 
kind  of  managerial  authority  over  the  company,  is  very 
good. 

SM.  Lines  19.  20:  Thus  hath  he  Umt  tixpewM  a  dmg 
dwriing  hii  <</«.— This  q>eech  evidently  refers  to  sona  real 
case  of  an  actor  having  been  pensioned,  for  a  good  per- 
formance, by  Queen  Elizabeth.  Steevens  says  that  Thoans 
Preston,  the  title-page  of  whose  Cambyses  Shakespeare 
has  abeady  ridiculed  in  the  title  of  "The  most  Lament- 
able Comedy."  Ac  *'  acted  a  part  in  John  Kitwise's  play 
of  Dido  before  Queen  Sliiabeth  at  Cambridge,  in  1664:  and 
the  Queen  was  so  well  pleased,  that  she  bestowed  on  bim 
a  pension  of  twenty  poimds  a  year,  which  is  little  more 
than  a  shilling  a  day"  (Var.  Sd.  voL  r.  p.  307)l 

946.  Line  29:  /  am  to  diaeeurte  wemderg.— Compart  Two 
Oent.  of  Verona,  ilL  1.  60: 

I  am  to  break  with  thee  of  some  affairs. 

MS.  Line  89:  cur  play  it  preferred.  —  Generally  ex- 
plained by  the  commentat(»s  as  meaning  "is  preferred, 
or  offered  for  acceptance;"  as  we  talk  of  ** preferring  \ 
request."  But  has  it  not  more  probably  the  sense  of 
** preferred  to  the  dignity  (of  being  acted  before  the 
Duke)?"    Compare  Richard  HI.  ir.  2.  82: 

And  I  will  loTe  thee,  and  frfr^  thee  too. 

ACT  V.    Scene  1. 

M7.  line  4:  tueh  teething  ^roint.— Compare  Winter^ 
Tale,  ill.  8.  M,  66:  "Would  any  but  these  boiled  brsfais 
of  nineteen  and  two -and -twenty  hunt  this  weather?" 
In  that  passage  boiled  means  overfaeated ;  but  in  the  pas- 
sage quoted  by  Malone  from  the  Tempest,  v.  1.  00,  it  has 
a  different  signification,  and  means  "  sodden  *  (with  the 
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ACT  V.  Scene  1. 


NOTES  TO  A  MIDSUMMEE  NIGHTS  DREAM. 


ACT  V.  Soene  1. 


magic  fumes).    Delliu,  rery  *pUy,  quotes  Mubeih,  ii.  1. 
88,39 

a  false  creation. 
Proceeding  from  the  htot-ofprtsstd  brain. 

MS.  Line  8 :  Art  qf  imagination  aU  COMPACT.— See  note 
78.  Comedy  of  Errors  (iii.  2.  22).   Marlowe  uses  the  word, 
in  this  sense,  in  Dido,  Queen  of  Carthage,  iL  2 : 
A  man  evm/act  of  craft  and  peijury. 

—Works,  p.  as7. 

948.  Line  84 :  Beivmn  our  after-suppbr  ai\d  hed-Hms. 
—  Qq.  have  "  or  after  supper;"  and  neither  in  Qq.  nor  Ff. 
are  the  two  words  connected  by  a  hyphen.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  two  words  are  not  meant  to  express 
simply ' '  the  time  after  supper,"  as  Schmidt  explains  them ; 
but  the  banquet  or  dessert  taken  afUr  supper  in  another 
room,  and  called  rere-$upper,  or  rear-mpper.  Harrison 
mentions  this  supplementary  meal  in  his  Description  of 
England,  book  iL  chap,  ri :  "  Heretofore  there  hath  beene 
much  more  time  spent  in  eating  and  drinking  than  com- 
monlie  is  in  these  dales,  for  whereas  of  old  we  had 
breakefasts  in  the  forenoone,  beuerages,  or  nuntions  after 
dinner,  and  thereto  reare  nippers  generallie  when  it  was 
time  to  go  to  rest  (a  toie  brought  into  England  by  bardie 
Canu^M"  (New  Shak.  Soc.  Publications,  part  i.  p.  162). 
Compare  Richard  III.  iv.  8.  81  (according  to  the  first  six 
Quarto  edns.): 

Come  to  me,  Tyrrel,  soon  at  qfttr'Su^ptr, 
where  Ff.  read  "and  a/tersupper."  That  a^ter-tupper 
was  a  recognized  word  we  find  from  Cotgrave,  who  gives 
under  "  HegoubiUonner.  To  make  a  reare  eupper,  steale 
an  after  supper."  (It  will  be  observed  that  the  words  are 
not  hyphened  in  Cotgrave.) 

860.  line  88:  Here,  mighty  Thbsius.— Ff.  give  Eoius 
as  the  name  of  the  speaker,  the  same  actor  having  pro. 
bably  played  both  parts. 

251.  Line  89:  Say,  what  abridgment  Aaoe  you  for  this 
evening t—ComptiTe  Hamlet,  iL  2.  439:  "look,  where  my 
abridgment  comes;"  where  the  word  is  used  in  a  double 
sense.  It  came  to  mean  "  an  entertainment "  in  the  sense 
of  something  that  abridged  the  time,  or  made  it  to  appear 
short  But  Steevens  thinks  abridgment  might  mean  "a 
dramatic  performance  which  crowds  the  events  of  years 
into  a  few  hours."  Perhaps  the  word  may  have  acquired 
the  sense  of  "an  entertainment,"  because  of  being  neces- 
sarily short,  "brief,  but  not  tedious."  Steevens  says  a5ate- 
ment,  in  northern  dialects,  means  "an  entertainment" 

858.  Line  42 :  There  is  a  briw  how  many  sports  are 
ripe.— For  brief  in  the  sense  of  "a  list,"  compare  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,  v.  2. 188, 189 : 

This  is  the  tri^of  money,  plate,  and  Jewels, 

I  am  posscss'd  oC 
Q.  2  and  Ff.  have  rife  instead  of  ripe;  probably  a  mil- 
print 

858.  Line  44.— In  Qq.  Theseus  reads  out  from  the  paper 
himself;  but  we  have  followed  Ff.  which  give  the  read- 
ing of  the  list  of  entertainments  to  Lysander,  a  much 
more  effective  arrangement,  as  far  as  the  stage  require- 
ments are  concerned. 

851  Lines  52,  53.— See  Introduction,  pp.  421,  422. 
VOL.  IL 


855.  Line  59:  That  is,  hot  ice  and  WONDROUS  BTRAMQI 

snow.— The  proposed  emendations  of  this  passage  are  as 

numerous  and  ingenious  as  they  are  unnecessary.  Almost 

every  commentator  seems  to  have  thought  it  his  duty  to 

propose  some  alteration  in  the  text ;  but  not  one  appears 

to  have  noticed  that  the  expression  wondrous  strange  is 

used  by  Shakespeare  in  two  other  passages,  in  Hamlet, 

L5.  164: 

O  day  and  night,  but  this  is  -wondrous  strange  I 

And  in  III.  Henry  VL  ii.  1.  38 : 

'T  is  -wondrous  strange,  the  like  yet  never  heard  of: 

and  that,  as  the  text  stands,  it  makes  sufllciently  good 

sense.    It  is  quite  true  that  hot  ice  presents  a  perfect 

antithesis,  and  that  wondrous  strange  snow  does  not; 

but  what  are  the  two  corresponding  phrases  in  the  former 

linet- 

Merry  and  tragical !  tedious  and  l)rief ! 

Now  merry  and  tragical  are  absolutely  opposed;  but 

tedious  and  brief,  though,  as  a  rule,  opposites,  are  not 

necessarily  so.    For  it  is  quite  i)088ible  to  be  brief  and 

yet  to  be  tedious,  in  the  sense  of  being  wearisome.    We 

all  remember  the  story  of  the  clergyman,  who,  having 

preached  a  short  sermon  before  Canning,  asked  the  great 

statesman  his  opinion  of  it  afterwards:  "What  did  you 

think  of  my  sermon  ?"    "Well,  it  was  not  long."    "  No," 

the  clergyman  answered,  "I  was  afraid  of  being  tedious." 

"But,"  answered  Canning,   "you  were  tedious."    The 

word  strange  has  many  meanings ;  and  one  of  them  is 

that  which  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  the  person  or 

thing  to  which  it  applies.     One  of  the  synonyms  for 

strange,  given  in  Co^rave,  is  revers;  and  surely  we  get 

from  that  word,  very  nearly,  the  meaning  of  "  that  whicli 

is  contrary  to  itself." 

856.  Line  69 :  Made  mine  eyes  iMitor.— Supply  It  before 

made.    For  examples  of  a  similar  elliptical  construction, 

compare  As  You  Like  It,  i.  1.  2:  ** bequeathed  me  by 

will;"  ie.  {he)  bequeathed,  <ftc.;  and  Merchant  of  Venice, 

L  1.98: 

If  they  should  speak,  «wM/e/ almost  damn  those  ears, 

where  troMW=(they)  would. 

857.  Line  70:  The  PASSION  qf  loud  laughter.—See  note 
175,  Love's  Labour's  Lost 

858.  Line  74:  their  unbrkath*d  memories. —Bee  note 
212,  Love's  Labour 's  Lost 

859.  Lines  81-83.— It  may  be  noted  that,  although 
Shakespeare  ridicules  those  entertainments  and  inter- 
ludes, which  were  presented  by  the  rustic  amateurs  before 
great  people,  yet  he,  at  the  same  time,  furnishes  the  best 
and  most  generous  defence  of  them;  and  teaches  us  how 
such  simple-minded,  if  ridiculous,  efforts  should  be 
treated  by  all  persons  of  good  breeding.  Compare  with 
this  passage  and  the  subsequent  one  (lines  89-92)  the 
speech  of  the  Princess  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  v.  2.  516- 
52L  Indeed,  the  whole  of  this  scene  may  be  compared 
with  the  portion  of  that  scene  which  relates  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  Interlude  of  The  Nine  Worthies,  and  the 
comments  of  the  spectators. 

88a  Lines  91,  92: 

And  what  poor  duty  wouUL,  but  cannot  do, 
Noble  respect  takes  it  in  might,  not  merit 
386  «7 
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ACT  V.  Boene  1. 


NOTES  TO  A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM. 


ACT  V.  Some  1. 


Qq.  and  Ft  read : 

And  whmipcor  ditty  emnnot  do,  n9hU  res^ett 
TaJtes  it  in  might,  hm  mtrU. 

Varioui  emendationfl  have  been  loggested.  I  am  reipoD- 
Bible  for  the  reading  in  our  test»  which  differs  but  little 
from  Coleridge's  conjecture: 

And  whtap»or  duty  cannot  do,  YET  WOULD. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  altering  the  second  sentence; 
"  the  sense  being,"  as  Mr.  Aldis  Wright  explains  it, 
"noble  respect  or  consideration  accepts  the  effort  to 
please  without  regard  to  the  merit  of  the  performance" 
(^Clarendon  Press  Ed.  p.  138). 

981.  Lines  98-90.— These  lines  may  have  been  suggested 
by  some  of  the  addresses  received  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in 
her  various  "  progresses."  They  contain  an  excellent  hint 
to  princes  who  suffer  under  a  plethora  of  such  addresses 
nowadays,  and  to  the  various  officials  who  have  to  make 
such  addresses. 

868.  Line  107:  \Flourith  of  trutnpeCt. —Compare  Dek- 
ker's  Gull's  Hornbook  for  an  illustration  of  the  custom  of 
ushering  in  the  Prologue  with  a  Flourish  qf  Trumpett: 
"  Present  not  yourself  on  the  stage,  especially  at  a  new 
play,  until  the  quaking  Prologue  hath  by  rubbing  got 
colour  into  his  cheelcs,  and  is  ready  to  give  the  trumpets 
their  cue  that  he  is  upon  point  to  enter;  for  then  it  is 
time,  as  though  you  were  one  of  the  properties,  or  that 
you  dropt  out  of  the  han^ngs,  to  creep  from  behind  the 
arras,  with  your  tripos  or  three-footed  stool  in  one  hand, 
&c."  [Beprint  (Bristol,  1812).  pp.  142, 14S]. 

868.  Lines  108-117.— For  a  similar  instance  of  a  comical 
perversion  of  sense  by  misplacing  stops,  compare  Ralph 
Roister  Doister,  iU.  4: 

Af.  Merry  {reads:\ 

Sweet  Mistress,  where  as  I  love  you  nothing  at  all, 
Regardini;  your  substance  and  riches  chier  or  all ; 
For  your  personage,  beauty,  demeanour  and  wit, 
I  commend  me  unto  you  nerer  a  whiL 
Sorry  to  hear  report  of  your  good  welfare. 
For.  (as  I  hear  say)  such  your  conditions  are, 
That  ye  be  worthy  favour  of  no  living  man ; 
To  be  abhorred  of  every  honest  man. 

— Dodsley's  Old  Plays,  vol.  ill.  p.  xii. 

It  is  a  letter  which  Ralph  has  written  to  Mistress  Cus- 
tance  from  a  copy  furnished  him  by  a  Scrivener,  and  which 
Matthew  Merrygreek  reads  out  for  him,  making  the  mis- 
takes purposely.  The  Prologue  in  the  text  ought  to  be 
stopped  thus : 

If  we  offend,  it  is  with  our  good  will 

That  you  should  think  we  come  not  to  offend ; 

But  with  good  will  to  show  our  simple  skill : 

That  is  the  true  beginning  of  our  end. 

Consider  then :  we  come ;  but  in  despite 

We  do  not  come :  as  minding  to  content  you. 

Our  true  intent  is  all  for  your  delight ; 

We  are  not  here  that  you  should  here  repent  you.— • 

The  actors  are  at  hand ;  and  by  their  show 

You  shall  know  all  that  you  are  like  to  know. 

861  Lines  124, 125 :  like  a  child  on  a  recorder;  a  sound, 
but  not  in  government  —  Compare  what  Hamlet  says, 
speaking  with  a  recorder  in  his  hand:  "Oovem  these 
ventages  with  your  fingers  and  thumb"  (iii.  2.  872,  373). 
The  recorder  was  an  instrument  having  six  holes,  like  a 


small  flageolet  It  is  mentioned  in  Ralph  Roister  Doister 
(1660X11.1: 

Then  to  our  recorder  with  toodleloodk  poop. 

—Dodsley's  Old  Plays,  voL  UL  p.  87. 

866.  Line  131 :  This  beauteotts  lady  Thisby  is  CSRtIin. 
~Steevens  is  no  doubt  right  in  supposing  that  Shake- 
speare intended  to  ridicule  the  frequent  use  of  certain, 
accented  on  the  last  syllable,  as  a  rhyme  in  old  English 
poetry.  He  gives  several  instances  from  Wynkyn  de 
Worde  (Var.  Ed.  vol.  v.  p.  318)l 

866.  Lines  147,  148: 

Whereat,  with  blade,  vfith  bloody  blameful  blade. 

He  bravely  broaeh*d  his  boiling  bloody  bretut 

In  ridicule  of  the  alliteration,  so  common  an  affectation  in 

the  English  poetry  of  the  seventeenth  century,  of  which 

almost  any  number  of  instances  might  be  given. 

867.  Line  164.  And  this  the  crannt  t«.— So  in  Gelding's 
Ovid  (1567X  Metamorphoses,  book  iv. : 

The  wall  that  parted  house  from  house  had  riuen  therein  a  crany 
Which  shronke  at  making  of  the  wall.    This  fault  not  markt  of  any 
Of  many  hundred  yeares  before  (what  doth  not  loue  espie) 
These  loners  first  of  all  found  out,  and  made  a  way  thereby 
To  talk  to  gither  secretly,  &c 

In  the  original  the  passage  is : 

Fissus  erat  tenui  rima.  quam  duzerat  olim, 
Quum  fieret  paries  doraui  communis  utrique: 
Id  vitium  nulli  per  secula  longa  notarum. 
Quid  non  sentit  amor  7  primi  sensistis  amantes ; 
Et  vocis  fecistis  iter.    ^ 

—Meum.  iv.  65-69. 

866.  Lines  168, 160 :  It  is  the  wittiest  partition  that  ever 
I  heard  discourse,  my  tori— Farmer  proposed  to  read 
**in  discourse,"  supposing  the  reference  to  be  to  the 
many  partUionM  into  which  argumentative  writings  and 
sermons  were  divided.  The  sense  of  partition  in  French 
= score  (in  music)  does  not  seem  to  have  existed  in  Shake- 
speare's time. 

869.  Line  186.— This  speech  of  Bottom's,  in  which  he 
forgets  all  about  his  assumed  character,  and  answ«^  di- 
rectly the  critical  observation  of  Theseus,  is  a  very  humor- 
ous touch;  his  intense  self -consciousness  will  not  let  him 
be  quiet 

870.  Lines  208,  209:  Now  is  the  WALL  down  between  the 
two  neighbours. — Qq.  read:  "Now  is  the  Moon  used  be- 
tween;" Ff.  "Now  is  the  morall  downe  between."  Mr. 
Aldis  Wright  suggests  that  the  reading  of  Qq.  which  is 
evidently  nonsense,  arose  from  some  stage -direction 
having  got  into  the  text;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
word  moonshine  was  written  here,  in  the  margin,  to  indi- 
cate that  the  actor,  who  represented  Moonshine,  was  to  be 
ready  to  come  on.  The  reading  of  Ff.  is.  undoubtedly,  a 
corruption:  and  although  the  somewhat  extravagant 
emendation  of  Pope,  "the  tnurar'=  the  wall,  has  been 
generally  accepted,  we  have  preferred  the  much  simpler 
one  in  the  text,  which  was  given  in  the  Collier  MS.  It  is  a 
very  obvious  one,  as  moraU  might  easily  be  a  blunder  for 
wall;  and  below  we  have  (\\ne  868).  *'the  wall  is  down 
that  parted  their  fathers."  It  is  possible  that  there  was  a 
proverbial  expression  "The  waU  is  down  between  the 
neighbours"="The  cause  of  difference  between  them  is 
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NOTES  TO  A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM. 


ACT  V.  Scene  1 


at  an  end."  We  know  that,  from  time  immemoria],  neigh- 
boon  hare  not  always  been  the  best  friends. 

Tit  Lines  214-216.— This  speech  of  Theseus  shonld  serve 
ns  a  motto,  and  as  a  philosophical  consolation,  to  those 
who,  in  search  of  amusement,  are  induced  to  witness  a 
more  or  less  inadequate  performance.  So  little  scope  is 
left  in  our  theatres  nowadays  to  the  imagination  of  an 
audience,  that  they  must  not  complain  if.  to  keep  that 
quality  from  rusting,  they  have  to  exercise  it  In  imagin- 
ing the  acting. 

ITS.  Line  227:  No  lion  fell,  nor  eUe  no  lion'$  dam.— Qq. 
Ff.  read  **  A  lion  felL"  Some  editors  retain  the  old  read- 
ing, and  give  instances,  such  as  the  following  from  Sonnet 
cxlL  0, 10: 

But  my  five  whs  nor  my  five  senses  c«n 
Dissuade  one  foolish  heart  from  serving  thee, 
where  nor^  which  applies  to  both  members  of  the  sentence, 
is  omitted  before  the  first.  But  the  no  before  lion't  dam 
seems  to  point  to  tu>,  and  not  a,  as  the  right  reading 
before  lion;  for  which  reason  we  have  adopted  Bowe's 
emendation. 

ITS.  Line  229:  *t  were pUy  on  my  li/e.—Bee  above,  note 
150. 

f74.  Line  243:  Thit  lanthorn  doth  the  hornsd  moon 
preeent.— Donee  thinks  honud  "refers  to  the  material  of 
which  the  lantern  was  made"  (p.  121).  Very  possibly;  but, 
from  Theseus'  speech  below  (lines  246, 247X  it  is  evident 
the  reference  was  also  to  the  horns  of  the  tiew  or  creeoent 
mnon^  which,  of  course,  when  it  is  half  moon  or  more, 
are  hidden  "within  the  circumference." 

876.  Line  240:  Myself  the  man  i'  the  moon  do  seem  to 
6e.— Rolfe  says:  "Grimm  (Deutsche  Mythologie,  p.  412) 
informs  us  that  there  are  three  legends  connected  with 
the  Man  in  the  Moon:  the  first,  that  this  personage  was 
Isaac  carrying  a  bundle  of  sticks  for  his  own  sacrifice; 
the  second,  that  he  was  Cain;  and  the  third,  taken  from 
the  history  of  the  Sabbath-breaker  in  the  Book  of  Num- 
bers" (XV.  82).  The  man  was  stoned  to  death  for  his 
offence. 

S76.  Line  254:  it  ie  already  IN  SNUPF.— See  Love's  La- 
l>onr's  Lost,  note  166. 

877.  Lines  263,  264:  thit  thorn -btuh,  my  thoni-hueh; 
and  thie  dog,  my  dog.^ln  Ben  Jonson's  Masque,  "News 
from  the  New  World,"  two  Heralds  are  relating  to  Fac- 
tor how  Poetry  has  sent  "a  servant  of  hers  in  search  of 
truth"  to  the  Moon,  to  which  Factor  answers:  "Where? 
which  is  he  7  I  must  see  his  dog  at  his  girdle,  and  the 
hush  qf  thorns  at  his  back,  ere  I  believe  it;"  and.  in  the 
next  speech  but  one,  the  second  Herald  answers :  "These 
are  stale  ensigns  of  the  stage's  man  in  the  moon,  delivered 
down  to  yon  by  musty  antiquity'*  (Works,  vol.  vll.  p.  255). 
Possibly  there  was  a  reference  intended  to  this  scene. 

878.  Lines  275,  276: 

Lys.  And  so  the  lion  vanished. 

Dem.  And  then  came  Pyramus. 
Arranged  according  to  Speddhig's  suggestion.  In  Qq.  and 
Ff.  the  order  is  reversed.    Steevens,  quite  unnecessarily, 
adopts  Farmer's  conjecture: 


Dem.  AMds0  combs  Pyramus. 
Lys.  Andthtn  the  MOON  VANISHES. 

879.  Line  279:  For,  by  thy  gracious,  golden,  glittering 
gleams.— C^.  and  F.  1  read  beams,  which  is  most  probably 
a  mistake.  F.  2.  F.  3,  F.  4  streams;  but  gleams  is  Knight's 
proposed  emendation,  adopted  by  Staunton  and  others. 
It  suits  the  alliterative  character  of  the  line  better  than 
streams. 

880.  Line  201:  Cut  thread  and  thrum.— Nares  explains 
thrum:  "The  tufted  part  beyond  the  tie,  at  the  end  of 
the  warp,  in  weaving;  or  any  collection  or  tuft  of  short 
thread."  Ck>mpare  Merry  Wives,  iv.  2. 80:  "her  thrummed 
hat,"  i.e.  a  hat  made  of  weavers'  tufts  or  thrums. 

881.  Line  298:  Which  is— no,  no— which  was  the  fairest 
dame.  —Bottom  would  seem  to  have  forgotten  some  part 
of  this  line;  for  the  metre  is  not  complete  without  the 
interpolated  correction,  and  all  the  other  lines  of  this 
"  most  lamentable  comedy."  whatever  their  poetic  merit, 
do  at  least  scan.  This  line  would  read  without  the  cor- 
rection: 

Which  is  the  fairest  dame. 

a  line  grievously  deficient  in  syllables.  But,  probably,  the 
line  was  meant  to  stand  as  it  does  in  the  text  of  the 
"most  lamentable  comedy;"  the  touch  of  Pyramus  for- 
getting, for  the  moment,  that  his  love,  believed  to  be 
dead,  must  be  spoken  of  in  the  past,  and  not  In  the 
present  tense,  was  taken  to  be  one  of  the  supposed  poet's 
great  points. 

888.  Lines  326-328:  he  for  a  man,  God  warrant  us;  she 
for  a  woman,  Qod  bless  t(4r. -Omitted  in  Ff.,  perhaps  on 
account  of  the  statute  of  James  I.  prohibiting  the  use  of 
the  name  of  God  on  the  stage. 

888.  Line  830:  And  thus  she  moaiis,  videlicet.— i^.  Ff. 
readtiMans.  The  emendation  is  Theobald's.  Rltson  main- 
tained that  means  here =menes;  to  mens  or  meane,  is  a 
word  still  used  in  Scotch  as=to  moan  or  hunent. 

881  Line  360:  a  Bkroomask  dan«e. —Hanmer  explains 
that  this  *'  is  a  dance  after  the  manner  of  the  peasants  of 
Bergomasco,  a  country  in  Italy,  belonging  to  the  Vene- 
tians. All  the  buffoons  In  Italy  affect  to  imitate  the 
ridculous  jaiigon  of  that  people;  and  from  thence  it  be- 
came also  a  custom  to  imitate  their  manner  of  dancing" 
(Var.  Ed.  vol.  v.  p.  338).  He  means  Bergamo,  the  people 
of  which  appear  to  have  been  sometimes  called  Berga- 
maschi.  Cotgrave  gives  "Bergamasque;**  and  Florio  gives 
*'Bergamino,  a  Zane  in  a  Comedy."  I  think  Mr.  Aldis 
Wright  is  not  quite  correct  in  saying  that  "The  Italian 
Zanni  (our  'zany')  is  a  contraction  for  Giovanni  in  the 
dialect  of  Bergamo,  and  is  the  nickname  for  a  peasant 
of  that  place  "  (Clarendon  Press  Ed.  p.  144).  Zane  is  given 
by  Florio  as  "the  name  of  John  in  some  parts  of  Lorn- 
bardy,  but  commonly  used  for  a  silly  John."  Ac.  Zanni 
Florio  gives  as  =".^<teUnt  .  .  .  Canting  Cunny-catchers;" 
and  I  believe  the  use  of  Zane  (in  the  above  sense)  is  by 
no  means  conflned  to  Bergamo  and  its  neighbourhood. 

885.  Lines  878-380.— Compare  the  following  speech  in 
Marston's  Second  Part  of  Antonio  and  Melllda  (ill.  3).  ob- 
viously Imitated  from  the  passage  in  our  text: 

Now  barkes  the  wolfe  ofrainst  the  fulle  cheekt  moon ; 

Now  lyons  halfclam'd  entraN  roare  for  food ; 
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Now  croakes  the  toad,  and  ni>;lit  crowes  screech  aloud, 
Fluttering  "bout  casemcnu  of  departed  toules; 
Now  K^pcs  ^c  gloves,  and  through  their  yawnes  let  loose 
Imprison'd  spirits  to  revisit  earth.  —Works,  voL  L  p.  lit. 

S86.  Lfue  801 :  By  the  TRIPLR  HeeaU'g  team.— Hecate  is 
called  triple  because  of  her  threefold  sovereignty  in 
heaven,  on  earth,  and  in  hell.  Compare  Drayton,  The 
Man  in  the  Moon,  476-478 : 

So  the  great  three  most  powerful!  of  the  rest, 

Fhfjcbe,  Diana,  Hecate,  do  tell. 

Her  domination  iu  beauen,  in  earth  and  hell. 

287.  Lines  410,  411 : 

To  the  best  bride-bed  will  we. 
Which  by  ut  thall  blessed  be. 

Steevens  gives  from  "Articles  ordained  by  King  Henry 
VII.  for  the  Regulation  of  his  Household"  the  regula- 
tions to  be  observed  at  the  ceremony  of  blessing  the 
nuptial  bed  at  the  marriage  of  a  princess:  "All  men  at 
her  comming  in  to  bee  voided,  except  woemen,  till  sbee 
bee  brought  to  her  bedd;  and  the  man  both;  he  sittinge 
in  his  bedd  in  his  shirte,  with  a  gowne  cast  about  him. 
Then  the  Bishoppe,  with  the  Chaplaines,  to  come  in,  and 
blesse  the  bedd.:  then  everie  man  to  avoide  without  any 
drinke  save  the  twoe  estates,  if  they  liste,  priviely  (p.  129). " 
CV'ar.  Ed.  voL  v.  p.  883).  Douce  gives  the  form,  to  be 
used  on  this  occasion,  from  the  Sarum  Missal.  Owing  to 
the  festivities  on  the  wedding  night  being  unduly  pro- 
longed, in  1577,  according  to  Douce,  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris  ordained  "  that  the  ceremony  of  blessing  the  nup- 
tial bed  should  for  the  future  be  performed  in  the  day 
time,  or  at  least  be/ore  supper,  and  in  the  presence  only 
of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  of  their  nearest  rela- 
tions "(p.  124). 


888.  Line  410:  Normark  pbodigious.- Compare  King 
John,  iii.  1.  45-47: 

Full  of  unpleasing  blots  and  sightless  stains, 
I^me,  fooli<>h.  crooked,  swart,  frodieions, 
Patch'd  with  foul  moles  and  eye^ffending  mark*. 

889.  Line  422 :  With  this  field-dew  OONSECRATK.— Com- 
pare, for  this  form  of  "  consecrated,"  Sonnet  Ixxlv.  6 : 

The  very  part  was  ca$isecrn/r  to  thee. 

880.  Lines  424.  425: 

And  each  several  e?Mmber  bless. 
Through  this  palace,  xcith  sweet  peace. 
The  ceremony  of  blessing  all  the  rooms  in  an  "  apartment," 
or  house,  is  still  preserved  in  some  Boman  Catholic  coun- 
tries. At  Naples,  in  recent  years,  every  Easter,  a  priest 
used  to  come  round  to  all  the  houses  with  holy  water 
and  an  aspergillus,  and  bless  the  several  rooms.  Chaucer 
gives  a  form  of  this  blessing  of  a  house  (not  the  canonical 
one)  in  The  Milleres  Tale.  8480-8485: 

On  foure  halves  of  the  hous  aboute. 

And  on  threswold  of  the  dore  withoute. 

je&u  Crist,  and  Seint  Benedight. 

Hli^se  tliis  hous  from  every  wicked  wight, 

Fro  the  ni^hlcs  mare,  the  wite  Pater-noster. 

891.  Lines  4£6.  427: 

And  the  owner  qf  it  blest 

Ever  shall  in  safety  rest. 
In  Qq.  and  Pf.  these  lines  are  transposed.    We  have  fol- 
lowed Staunton's  arrangement. 

888.  Line  440 :  A'otr  to  'scape  the  SERPENT'S  TONQUS.— 
Steevens  quotes  J.  Markham's  English  Arcadia,  1607: 
"But  the  nymph,  after  the  custom  of  distrest  tragedians, 
whose  first  act  is  entertained  with  a  snaky  salutation, 
Ac."  (Var.  Ed.  vol.  v.  p.  841). 


ORIGINAL  EMENDATIONS  ADOPTED. 


75.  ii.  1.  42:  I  AM,  thou  speak'st  aright.    So  Dr.  Johnson. 
232.  iv.  1. 112:  Uncouple  in  the  valley;  let  them  go. 


Note 
260.  ^ 


r.  1.  91.  92: 

And  what  poor  duty  WOULD,  BUT  cannot  do„ 

Noble  respect  takes  it  in  might,  not  meriL 


ORIGINAL  EMENDATIONS  SUGGESTED. 


Note 

177.  ill.  2.  68-55: 

Olid  that  the  moon 
May  through  the  centre  creep,  and  so  DI8-EA8E 
tier  brother's  noontide  with  the  Antipodes. 
So  Hanmer. 
388 


Note 

198.  iii.  2.  257,  258: 

No,  fio;  HE  'LL  NOT  STIB; 
Seem  to  break  loose;  take  on  as  you  would /oUow. 
So  Jackson. 
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WORDS  PECULIAR  TO  A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHTS  DREAM. 


WORDS  OCCURRING  ONLY  IN  A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHTS  DREAM. 

NoTl.— The  addition  of  sub.,  adj.,  verb,  adv.  in  brackets  immediately  after  a  word  indicates  that  the  word  is 

nsed  as  a  snbstanUve,  adjectire,  verb,  or  adverb  only  in  the  passage  or  passages  cited. 

The  compound  words  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  printed  in  F.  1  as  two  separate  words. 


Act  80.  Line 

Aby                    i^'  2  176 

^^^ liii.  2  886 

After-supper . .     v.  1  84 

Barky iv.  1  49 

Barm ii.  1  88 

Bashfulness....    iii  2  286 

Batty ili.  2  865 

Beanfed ii.  1  45 

Bedabbled ili  2  443 

Bed-room ii.  2  51 

Behowl v.  1  879 

BeUow..mender{,J;  «  ^ 

Bergo»«k....{  ;•  }  ^ 

*Big-belUed . . .      ii  1  129 

Bodies  (verb)...     v.  1  14 

Bottle  (of  hay),    iv.  1  86 

Bouncing  (adj.)     U.  1  70 

Brisky ili  1  ©7 

Broom v.  1  896 

Buskiued. ii  1  71 

*Canker-blo8Som  iii  2  282 

Cawing iii.  2  22 

Chaplet ii.  1  110 

Chlldlng ii  1  112 

Chinkt iii  1  60 

Church-way...      v.  1  380 

Chum  (verb)..      U.  1  87 

Coy«(verb).....     iv.  l  2 

Crannied v.  1  159 

Crescent  (sub.)      v.  1  246 

•Crook-knee'd-.    iv.  1  127 

Crossways Hi  2  383 

Death-counter- )jjj^ 

felting ) 

*DevUiah  holy.,    iii  2  129 

Dewberries....     iii.  1  169 

Dewlap ii  1  50 

Engilds iii  2  187 

Enrings iv.  1  49 

Entwist iv.  1  48 


1  Oocun  four  times  in  t.  1,  lines 
1S4. 159,  178, 194.  CAiiuIrt- money, 
ocean  in  Rom.  and  Jul.  1.  8. 119. 

>  In  the  tense  of  "  to  careM.* 
Thii  Tcrb  occurs  in  CorioUnus. 
T.  1.  8  =-"  to  consent  with  relao- 
tance." 


Act  So.  Line 

Eternally iv.  1  186 

*Fancy-free....     ii  1  164 

•Fancy-sick....    111.  2  96 

•I-leld-dew . . . .      v.  1  422 

Filly ii.  1  46 

Flewed iv.  1  125 

Foal ii  1  46 

Fowler ili.  2  20 

Freckles 11.  1  13 

FroUc(adJ.)....      v.  1  894 

Gloriously*....    Hi  2  106 

Governess ii  1  108 

'Grim-looked.,     v.  1  in 

Guest-wise....    iii  2  171 

*Hard-handed..     v.  1  72 

•Hasty-footed.,    iii  2  200 

Henchman ii  1  121 

*Hoary-headed     ii  1  107 

Home-spun....    iii  1  79 

*Honey-bag*..     iv.  1  18 

Imprinted'....      i  1  50 

Insufllciency<..     ii.  2  128 

Interchained ..     ii  2  49 

Jole iii  2  888 

KUl-courtesy..     U.  2  77 

Knot-grass....    la  2  829 

Lack-love ii  2  77 

Light' (adv.)..      V.  1  401 

•Lighter-heeled  ill.  2  415 

»Lily-whlte»...     ili  1  95 

Live  (adj.)..   ..      ii.  1  172 

Lob ii  1  16 

Lodestars*....       i  1  183 

Loffe U.  1  56 

•Long-legged . .    ii.  2  21 

•Love-in-idleness  ii  1  168 

.WJ«.oe....{;j|-  I  % 

Love-shaft....      ii.  1  159 

Love-tokens...       i  1  29 

8  Venus  and  Adonis,  887. 

*  Occurs  twice  again  in  same 
scene,  lines  16,  17;  and  in  the 
singular,  iii.  1. 171. 

ft  Venus  and  Adonis,  011. 

*  Bonn.  cl.  2. 

7  Venus  and  Adonis,  IOS& 
s  Venus  and  Adonis,  1063. 

*  Lacrece,  179. 


Act  8c  Line 

Maypole Ui  2  296 

Mimic iii  2  19 

Minimus iii  2  829 

Misgraffed ....       i  1  187 

Misprised >o....    iU.  2  74 

Moans"  (verb)     v.  1  880 

Momentany...       i  1  143 

Moonbeams...    Hi  1  176 

Murrion" ii  1  97 

•Musk-rose K..     ii  2  3 

Mustardseedit     Ui  1  165 

Neexe Ii  1  66 

Night-rule....    ia  2  6 

Night-tapers.,    iii  1  172 

Night-wanderers  1*  ii  1  39 

Nole iii  2  17 

Notably v.  1  868 

•Or.nge.Uwny  I  J-  «  ^^ 

Ounce  (animal)     ii  2  30 

Out-sleep V.  1  872 

Over-canopied,      ii  1  251 

Over-fuU i  1  113 

Ox-beef. iii  1  197 

Peaseblossomi«   ill.  1  166 

Plaster  (mortar)  iii  1  70 

Prevailment...      i  1  35 

•Primrose-beds      i  1  216 

*Purple-in-grain    i  2  97 

Quern ii.  1  86 

•Red-hipped . .     iv.  1  12 

Rere-rolce. ii  2  4 

/iii  1  71 

Roughcast....-]  V.  1  132 

(v.  1  162 


10  In  the  sense  of  **  mistaken:" 
used  twice  (As  You  Like  It.  i.  1. 
177;  i9.199)intheordInaiy8ense. 

11  Lucrece,  977;  Bonn.  xxx.  8. 
U  ifurrion  is  the  reading  of 

Qq.  and  Ff.;  Murrain,  the  more 
modem  form  of  the  word,  occurs 
frequently. 

«  Occurs  again,  it.  1. 3;  and  in 
plural,  ii.  1.  263. 

14  Occurs  four  times  again ;  in 
Ui  1. 196, 19S;  and  in  It.  1. 18,90. 

l&  Venus  and  Adonis,  82S. 

10  Occurs  again  four  times;  In 
ill  1. 1€9, 19S,  and  in  It.  1. 5, 7. 
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Act  8c  Line 

Roundel ii.  2  1 

Rushy ii.  1  84 

Russet-pated..    Ui.  2  21 

Sanded iv.  1  126 

Schooling  (sub.)     i  1  116 

Screeching v.  1  388 

Scrip i  2  3 

Self-affaira....      i  1  118 

Shrewishness.,    ili.  2  301 

Silently iii  1  206 

Smartly a  1  159 

Sphery ii  2  99 

Starry Ui  2  366 

Steep"  (sub.),      ii  1  60 

Straw-colour....    i  2  96 

Superpraise       Ija  2  168 

(verb) ) 

Thorn-bush....     v.  1  268 

Throttle v.  1  97 

Thrum v.  1  291 

Tide  (verb). .. .      v.  1  206 

llpsy V.  1  48 

•Tiring-house..    iU.  1  6 

Tongs iv.  1  82 

Transfigured . .      v.  1  24 

Tuneable -J/-  J  Jf* 

I  iv.  1  129 

Unbreathed . . .      v.  1  74 

Undistinguish-  f  ii.  1  100 

able Uv.  l  192 

Unearned. v.  1  489 

Unhardened. . .       i  1  86 

Vnheedy i  1  287 

Versing ii  1  67 

Vlllagery ii  1  85 

Vixen iU.  2  324 

Wane  (sub.)....     v.  1  263 

Waxen  (verb)..     U.  1  66 

•Wild-fowl"..     Ui  1  88 

Withering"...      i  1  6 

Wood-birds....     iv.  1  146 

Wormy Ui.  2  384 

Wrath  (adj.)...      U.  1  20 


'7  Kee  note  69. 

18  WUd  fowl  occurs  in  Twelfth 
Night,  ir.  2.  Sfi,  used  generically; 
where  it  is  not  hyphened  by  many 
modem  editors. 

l>  In  transitive  s 
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DRAMATIS    PERSON^i 

Kino  Richard  the  Second. 

John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,    )       ,  i     rr- 

Edmund  op  Lanoley,  Duke  of  York,  \  ''"^^^  ^  **^^  ^°«- 

Henry,  surnamed  Bolingbroke,  Duke  of  Hereford,  son  to  John  of  Gaunt; 

afterwards  King  Henry  IV. 
Duke  of  Aumerlb,  son  to  the  Duke  of  York. 
Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
Duke  of  Surrey. 
Earl  of  Salisbury. 
Lord  Berkley. 
Sir  John  Bushy. 

Sir  William  Baoot,  )  ^.      ^.  ,      , 

Sir  Henrt  Green,     |  ^•^*»**  ^  ^'"^  K"='»*«^ 
Earl  of  Northumberland. 
Henry  Percy,  surnamed  Hotspur,  his  son. 
Lord  Rosa 
Lord  Willouohby. 
Lord  Fitzwater. 
Bishop  of  Carlisle. 
Abbot  of  Westminster. 
Lord  Marshal. 
Sir  Stephen  Scroop. 
Sir  Piers  of  Exton. 
Captain  of  a  band  of  Welshmen. 

Queen  to  King  Richard. 
DUCHF.S8  OF  York. 
Duchess  of  Gloster. 
Lady  attending  on  the  Queen. 

Lords,  Heralds,  Officers,  Soldiers,  two  Gardeners,  Keeper,  Messenger,  Groom, 
and  other  Attendants. 

Scene  and  Historic  Period. 

The  Scene  is  laid  in  England  and  Wales;  and  the  Historic  Period  is  from  29th  April,  1398, 

to  the  beginning  of  March,  1400. 


TIME  OF  ACTION. 

The  time  of  this  play,  according  to  Daniel,  comprises  fourteen  days. 


Day  1:  Act  I.  Scene  1. — Interval. 

Day  2:  Act  T.  Scene  2.— Interval. 

Day  3:  Act  I.  Scene  3.— Interval. 

Day  4:  Act  I.  Scene  4;  Act  II.  Scene  1. — Interval. 

Day  5:  Act  II.  Scene  2. — Interval. 

Day  6:  Act  11.  Scene  3.— Interval. 

Day  7:  Act  II.  Scene  4;  Act  III.  Scene  1. 

1  We  have  adopted  the  arrangement  of  the  characters, 

ai  to  precedence,  given  in  the  Cambridge  Edition,  in 
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Day  8:  Act  III.  Scene  2.— Interval. 

Day  9:  Act  III.  Scene  3.— Interval. 

Day  10:  Act  Til.  Scene  4.— Interval. 

Day  11 :  Act  IV.  Scene  1;  Act  V.  Scene  1.— Interval. 

Day  12:  Act  V.  Scenes  2,  3,  and  4.— Interval. 

Day  13:  Act  V.  Scene  5.— Interval. 

Day  14:  Act  V.  Scene  6. 

accordance  with  the  suggettiooi  of  Mr.  Ctoofge  BuaaeU 
French- 
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INTRODUCTION. 


LITERARY  HISTORY. 

Four  editions  in  Quarto  of  this  play  were 
published  before  the  date  of  the  first  Folio, 
1623.  It  appears  that  the  Tragedy  of  Eichard 
II.  was  entered  on  the  Stationers'  Register  by 
Andrew  Wise  on  29th  August,  1597;  the  full 
title-page  of  this  edition  (Quarto)  being: 

The  I  Tragedie  of  King  Ri-  |  chard  the  Se- 
I  cond.  I  As  it  hath  beene  publikdi/  acted  | 
by  the  right  Howvrable  the  \  Lorde  Chamber- 
laine  his  Ser-  \  uants.  \  London.  |  Printed  by 
Valentine  Simmes  for  Andrew  Wise,  and  |  are 
to  be  sold  at  his  Shop  in  Paules  church  yard 
at  I  the  signe  of  the  AngeL  |  1597  |  (Q.  1). 

The  next  edition  (Q.  2)  was  published  in 
1598,  when  the  author's  name  was  first  added: 
"5y  William  ShaJte-speare."  The  third  edition 
(Q.  3)  was  published  in  1608: 

Printed  by  W.  W.  for  Mathew  Law^  and  are 
to  be  I  sold  at  his  shop  in  Paules  Church-yard, 
at  I  the  signe  of  the  Foxe.  |  1608.  | 

Of  this  edition  there  was  a  second  ifesue  in 
the  same  year  with  the  following  title-page: 

The  I  Tragedie  of  King  |  Richard  the  Se- 
cond: I  with  new  additions  of  the  Parlia-  | 
ment  Sceane,   and  the  deposing  |  of  King 
Richard,  |  As  it  hath  been  lately  acted  by  the 
Kinges  |  Maiesties  Seruantes,  at  the  Globe.  | 
By    William    Shakespeare.   \  At   London,   | 
Printed  by  W.  W.  for  Mathew  Law^  and  are 
to  I  be  sold  at  his  shop  in  Paules  Church-yard, 
I  at  the  Signe  of  the  Foxe.     1608.  | 

A  fifth  edition  (Q.  4)  was  published  in  1615: 
the  title-page  was  substantially  the  same  as 
that  of  the  second  issue  of  the  last  edition, 
except  that  it  is  stated  to  be  "Printed  for 
Matheic  LawP 

The  Cambridge  Editors  say:  "  Each  of  these 
Quartos  was  printed  from  its  immediate  pre- 
decessor.     The  third   however  contains  an 


important  addition,  found  in  all  the  extant 
copies  of  Q.  3,  amounting  to  165  lines,  viz. 
act  iv.  sc.  1,  lines  154-318.  This  is  what 
is  meant  by  *  the  new  additions  of  the  Parlia- 
ment Scene  ^  mentioned  in  the  title-pages  of 
some  copies  of  Q.  3,  and  in  that  of  Q.  4.  These 
*  new  additions '  are  found  also  in  the  first  and 
following  Folios,  and  in  Q.  5.  The  play,  as 
given  in  the  first  Folio,  was  no  doubt  printed 
from  a  copy  of  Q.  4,  corrected  with  some  care, 
and  prepared  for  stage  representation.  Several 
passages  have  been  left  out  with  a  view  of 
shortening  the  performance.  In  the  *new 
additions  of  the  Parliament  scene'  it  would 
appear  that  the  defective  text  of  the  Quarto 
had  been  corrected  from  the  author's  MS.  For 
this  part  therefore  the  first  Folio  is  our  highest 
authority:  for  all  the  rest  of  the  play  the  first 
Quarto  affords  the  best  text"  (Cambridge 
Edn.  voL  iv.  page  ix.) 

The  fifth  edition  (Q.  5),  1634,  was  printed 
from  the  Second  Folio;  but,  as  the  Cambridge 
Editors  remark :  "its  readings  sometimes  agree 
with  one  or  other  of  the  earlier  Quartos,  and 
in  a  few  cases  are  entirely  independent  of 
previous  editions."  The  title-page  is  substan- 
tially the  same  as  that  of  the  two  last  editions 
except  that  it  was  "  Printed  by  lohn  Norton." 

Shakespeare  seems  to  have  taken  his  ma-  | 
terial  chiefly  from  Holinshed's  Chronicles, 
which  he  follows  indeed  very  closely;  for  some 
touches  he  may  have  been  indebted  to  Hall 
Messrs.  Gark  and  Wright,  in  their  preface  to 
this  play  (Clarendon  Press  Series),  say  that  it 
is  evident  that  Shakespeare  "  used  the  second 
edition  of  Holinshed,  published  in  1586-7, 
from  the  fact  that  the  withering  of  the  bay- 
trees  (ii  4.  8)  is  recorded  in  that  edition  alone, 
and  not  in  the  first  of  1577." 

It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  most  editors 
that  there  were  at  least  tvso  other  plays  on 
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the  same  subject,  besides  Shakespeare's.  Mr. 
Stokes  in  his  work  on  the  Chronological  order 
of  Shakespeare's  plays  mentions  a  third  en- 
titled: "  The  Tragedy  of  Richard  ILy  conclud- 
ing with  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Qloster 
at  Calais,"  which  was  reprinted  in  1870.*  The 
first  of  these  two  plays  is  thought  to  have  been 
the  one  acted  in  1601,  on  the  afternoon  pre- 
ceding the  day  of  the  rebellion  of  Essex,  in  the 
presence  of  Sir  Gilly  Merrick  and  others  of 
the  followers  of  Essex.  In  the  State  Paper 
CMBoe  the  following  document  is  preserved : — 

"  The  exam,  of  Augiistyne  Phillyppes,  ser- 
vant unto  the  L.  Chan^berleyne,  and 
one  of  his  players,  taken  the  xviij**»  of 
Februarij,  1(50()[-1],  upon  hys  othe. 

"  He  sayeth  that  on  Fryday  last  was  sen- 
nyght,  or  Thursday,  S'  Charles  Pryce,  or 
Jostlyne  Pryce,  and  the  L.  Montegle,  with 
some  thre  more,  spake  to  some  of  the  players, 
in  the  preseus  of  thys  exam*  to  have  the  playe 
of  the  depoeyng  and  kyllyng  of  Kyng  Rychard 
the  Second  to  be  played  the  Saterday  next, 
promysing  to  geve  them  xl»  more  then  their 
ordynary  to  play  yt;  when  this  exam*  and  hys 
f ellowes  were  determyned  to  have  played  some 
other  play,  holdyng  that  play  of  Kyng  Rychard 
to  be  so  old,  and  so  long  out  of  yous  (useX 
that  they  should  have  small  or  no  cumpany 
at  yt  But  at  theire  request,  this  exam*  and 
his  fellowes  were  content  to  play  it  the  Sater- 
day, and  have  theise  xl'  more  then  theire 
ordynary  for  yt,  and  so  played  yt  accordyngly. 

Augustine  Phillipps. 
Ex  per  Jo.  Popham. 

Edw.  Anderson. 
Edw.  Fenner." 

I  confess,  that,  from  the  last  document 
quoted,  I  cannot  see  why  the  play  alluded  to 
should  not  have  been  that  of  Shakespeare, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  about 
1594;  and  at  any  rate  to  have  been  acted  some 
time  before  it  was  first  published.  Surely,  in 
1601,  to  actors  who  were  in  the  habit  of  play- 
ing three  or  four  different  pieces  every  week, 
this  play  might  have  seemed  "  old  and  long 

1  See  below,  pp.  38S.  884. 
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out  of  use;^  and,  however  high  may  be  the 
opinion  held  by  some  critics  of  Richard  II.,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  it  is  one  which  from 
its  deficiency  in  dramatic  interest  was  likely 
to  be  shelved  when  it  had  ceased  to  have  any 
particular  political  application.^ 

Messrs.  Clark  and  Wright  maintain  that  "it 
is  certain  the  play  represented  at  Merrick's 
instigation  was  not  Shakespeare's  play."  [Pre- 
face to  Richard  II.  (Clarendon  Press  SeriesX 
page  5.]  They  add:  "And  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  any  play  less  likely  to  serve 
the  ends  of  the  conspirators  than  this  of  Shake- 
speare even  with  the  deposition  scene,  in  which 
the  sympathies  of  the  audience  during  the  later 
acts  are  powerfuUy  attracted  to  the  unfortu- 
nate King.  And  besides,  the  conspirators  were 
most  anxious  to  disclaim  any  attempt  upon 
their  Sovereign's  life."  But  that  Queen  Eliza- 
beth was  often  compared  with  Richard  II.  is 
quite  clear;  and  the  displeasure  which  she 
showed  at  Sir  John  Ha3rward's  publication  of 
his  History  of  the  First  Year  of  the  Reign  of 
Henry  IV.  for  which  he  was  censured  by  the 
Star  Chamber,  and  committed  to  prison,  proves 
how  touchy  she  was  upon  this  subject.'  It  is 
also  highly  probable  that  the  lines,  iv.  1.  154- 
318,  which  are  said  in  the  second  issue  of  the 


s  For  the  special  politiciil  application  which  Richard  II. 
muBt  have  bad  when  first  written,  see  the  paper  by  the 
late  Richard  Simpaon  on  the  Politics  of  Shakespeare's 
Historical  Plays.  (New  Shakspere  Society's  Transactions, 
1874,  Pt.  2.  pp.  406-11.) 

*  Stannton  says  in  bis  Introduction  to  this  play  that 
Queen  Elixabeth  "  in  a  conversation  with  the  accomplished 
William  Lambarde,  twelve  months  afterwards,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  presetitiDg  her  with  his  pandect  of  her  Rolls 
in  the  Tower,  when,  looking  through  the  records,  she 
came  to  the  leign  of  Richard  IL  she  remarked:  'I  am 
Richard  II.  know  ye  not  that?'  Lambarde  replied,  in 
allusion  to  the  Essex  attempt, '  Such  a  wicked  imagina- 
tion was  determined  and  attempted  by  a  most  unkind 
gent,  the  most  adorned  creature  that  erer  your  Majesty 
made:'  to  which  her  Majesty  rejoined:  'He  that  will 
forget  Gotl.  will  also  forget  bis  benefactors:  thte  tragedy 
was  played  40"«  times  in  open  streets  and  houses.' "  The 
authority  given  for  this  quoUUon  In  CJoUier's  edition 
(vol.  lii.  p.  212)  is  Thorpe's  Costumale  Roffense  (p.  80X  I 
failed  to  find  the  passage  in  Thorpe's  Works  at  the  British 
Museum:  but,  granting  that  Elizabeth  was  accurate,  the 
sUtement  that  this  tragedy  had  been  played  40  times 
"in  open  streets  and  houses"  might  be  considered  by 
Messrs.  Clark  and  Wright,  and  those  who  agree  with 
them,  as  tending  to  prove  the  tragedy  could  not  have 
been  Shakespeare's  Richard  II. 
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Third  Quarto  to  have  been  new  additions, 
were  part  of  the  original  play  of  Shakespeare; 
but  were  suppressed  in  the  former  editions  on 
account  of  their  being  likely  to  give  offence 
to  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
purposes  of  the  co-conspirators  of  Essex  would 
have  been  sufficiently  served  by  the  represen- 
tation of  Shakespeare's  play,  even  though  it 
did  not  exactly  foreshadow  their  scheme;  and 
the  more  so,  perhaps,  because  the  sympathies 
of  the  audience  were  invited  in  favour  of  the 
deposed  and  murdered  king,  since  that  very 
fact  would  seem  to  acquit  them  of  any  dislo3ral 
intention ;  while  the  references  in  the  earlier 
portions  of  the  play  to  fiscal  oppressions,  and 
the  evil  influences  of  favourites,  would  recall 
to  the  audience  those  grievances  which  the 
people  of  England  had  suffered,  and  were  then 
suffering,  under  Queen  Elizabeth's  rule.  In 
the  State  Trials,  voL  vii  page  60,  according 
to  Tyrwhitt  (see  Var.  Ed.  Preface  to  Richard 
11.  voL  xvi.  p.  5),  occurs  the  following  passage: 
"  The  story  of  Henry  IV.  being  set  forth  in  a 
play,  and  in  that  play  there  being  set  forth 
the  killing  of  the  king  upon  a  stage ;  the  Friday 
before.  Sir  Gilly  Merrick  and  some  others  of 
the  earPs  train  having  an  humour  to  see  a  play, 
they  must  needs  have  the  play  of  Henry  IV. 
The  players  told  them  that  was  stale;  they 
should  get  nothing  by  playing  that ;  but  no 
play  else  would  serve :  and  Sir  Gilly  Merrick 
gives  forty  shillings  to  Phillips  the  player  to 
play  this,  besides  whatsoever  he  could  get"* 
Surely  Shakespeare's  play  of  King  Richard  II. 
answers  quite  closely  enough  to  this  descrip- 
tion; while  the  mistake  of  colling  it  **the  play 
of  Henry  IV."  lb  one  that  might  be  easily 
made,  considering  that  Bolingbroke  is  the  real 
hero  of  the  play;  that  it  was  a  mistake  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  Bacon,  in  his  "De- 
claration of  the  Practices  and  Treasons  at- 
tempted and  committed  by  Robert  late  Earl 
of  Essex  and  his  complices  against  her  Majesty 
and  her  Kingdoms,"  calls  it  "the  play  of 
deposing  King  Richard  the  Second;"  and 
Augustine  Phillipps,  in  his  Declaration  (quoted 
above),  calls  it  "the  playe  of  the  deposyng  and 


1  This  seems  to  be  part  of  the  Attoroey  General  Bticon's 
speech  at  the  trial. 


kyllyng  of  Kyng  Rychard  the  Second."  The 
only  fact  therefore  that  really  militates  against 
the  theory  that  the  play  represented  was 
Shakespeare's  Richard  11.  is  the  fact  that 
Phillipps  describes  it  as  "  so  old  and  so  long 
out  of  use."  But  is  it  not  likely  that  a  feUow- 
player  of  Shakespeare  might  be  guilty  of  a 
little  exaggeration  on  such  a  subject,  and  might 
not  be  sorry  to  take  the  opportunity  of  de- 
preciating his  fellow -actor's  play?  On  the 
whole,  then,  I  confess  I  cannot  see  any  proof 
that  the  play  represented  at  Merrick's  insti- 
gation was  not  Shakespeare's;  while,  from  the 
description  given  of  it,  there  is  every  reason 
to  suppose  that  it  was. 

With  regard  to  the  second  play  on  the 
subject  of  Richard  II.  its  existence  appears 
only  to  be  known  from  the  Diary  of  Dr.  Simon 
Forman,  who  witnessed  at  the  Globe  Theatre, 
1611,  a  play  caUed  Richard  11.  which  he  says 
began  with  Wat  Tyler's  rebellion.  From  the 
points  in  the  play  noted  by  Forman,  and  the 
names  of  the  characters  which  he  gives,  it  is 
evident  that  this  play  could  not  have  been 
Shakespeare's.  In  some  respects  it  seems  to 
have  been  based  upon  the  old  play  of  The  Life 
and  Death  of  Jack  Straw,  1593  (see  Dodsle/s 
Old  Plays,  voL  v.);  but  a  great  many  of  the 
incidents  mentioned  are  not  foimd  in  that 
play ;  and  it  does  not  seem  to  have  treated  of 
the  deposition  and  death  of  Richard  11.  but 
of  the  events  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 
reign. 

A  brief  account  of  the  Play  "  The  Tragedy 
of  Richard  IIP  referred  to  in  the  Notes  as  the 
^"•Egerton  MS,  Play.^ — This  play,  which  is  con- 
tained in  a  volume  of  MS.  plays,  originally  in 
the  Egerton  Library  and  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  deserves  some  special  notice.  It  is 
evidently  a  copy  which  was  used  in  the  play- 
house, and  contains  many  stage  directions  in 
the  margin.  Eleven  copies  of  it  were  printed 
by  Mr.  Halliwell ;  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
obtain  one;  and  I  am  indebted  to  his  kindness 
for  the  use  of  his  own  copy.  It  is  printed  ver- 
batim and  literatim  from  the  MS. :  and  there- 
fore, as  the  very  defective  punctuation  and 
spelling  are  religiously  preserved,  it  is  difficult, 
even  from  the  printed  copy,  to  form  a  fair  idea 
of  the  merit  of  the  play.     But  that  it  does 
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possess  considerable  merit  in  the  variety  of  its 
incidents  and  characters,  and  in  its  humour 
and  satire,  will  be  plain  to  anyone  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  read  it  through.  There  is 
nothing,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain  at  present,  to 
indicate  its  authorship.  The  events  treated  of 
are,  principally,  those  which  occurred  in  what 
may  be  called  the  middle  portion  of  King 
Richard's  reign;  and,  as  it  ends  with  the  mur- 
der of  Gloucester  at  Calais,  it  does  not  embrace 
any  portion  of  the  period  of  Shakespeare's  play. 
The  her6  is  "plain  Thomas"  of  Woodstock, 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  whose  character  is  repre- 
sented in  a  far  more  favourable  light  than  that 
in  which  it  is  regarded  by  most  historians. 
The  sequence  of  historical  events  is  utterly 
disregarded;  but,  as  a  vivid  picture  of  some  of 
the  abuses — especially  those  relating  to  fiscal 
matters  —  which  distinguished  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  the  play  has,  perhaps,  even  some 
historical  value.  It  commences  with  an  un- 
successful attempt  to  poison  the  king's  imcles 
at  a  banquet  This  is  followed  by  a  scene 
between  Tressilian,  Green,  and  Bagot  It  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that  both  of  the  latter, 
and  Bushy,  are  very  prominent  characters  in 
this  play;  although,  at  that  period  of  his  reign, 
they  do  not  seem*  to  have  exercised  any  very 
particular  influence  over  the  king;  nor  are 
they  mentioned  by  any  of  the  chroniclers  until 
after  the  successful  conspiracy  which  resulted 
in  the  removal  of  Gloucester.  The  coronation 
of  Queen  Anne  follows;  then  we  have  the 
scene  in  which  the  king  claims  the  right  to 
rule  alone,  as  having  attained  his  majority. 
In  the  third  act  the  king  takes  his  queen, 
Anne,  to  see  his  sumptuous  hall  at  Westmin- 
ster; then  we  have  a  very  amusing  scene  de- 
scriptive of  the  mode  of  collecting  those  blank 
charters  to  which  Shakespeare  alludes  more 
than  once.  The  fourth  act  contains  the  ar- 
rangement for  the  farming  of  the  kingdom  to 
Green,  Bagot,  Bushy,  and  Scroop;  and  the 
plot,  successfully  carried  out  by  the  king  and 
his  minions,  for  seizing  Gloucester  and  con- 
veying him  to  Calais.  The  fifth  act  contains 
the  murder  of  Gloucester;  and  a  scene,  in 
which  some  liberties  are  taken  with  history, 
representing  the  death  of  Green,  among  other 
incidents,  in  a  battle  between  the  king  and 


his  followers  on  the  one  side,  and  his  uncles 
on  the  other.  The  last  act  is  not  quite  com- 
plete; but  the  missing  portion  must  be  very 
small  and,  probably,  unimportant.  For  a  more 
detailed  account  of  this  very  interesting  play, 
I  must  refer  to  my  paper  read  before  the  New 
Shakspere  Society,  April  10th,  1885.  The 
result  of  the  discussion  which  followed  was 
an  unanimous  agreement,  on  the  part  of  those 
who  had  examined  the  MS.,  that  the  play  was 
undoubtedly  later  than  Shakespeare's,  and 
probably  aa  late  as  1630. 

As  for  its  literary  merits,  it  will  suflice  to 
say  here  that  the  blank  verse  contains  many 
spirited  passages;  and  that,  although  it  never 
rises  to  any  high  level  of  poetry,  there  is  much 
vigorous  writing,  and  no  little  dignity  and 
rough  pathos,  in  some  of  the  speeches  assigned 
to  Woodstock.  The  prose  portions  of  the  play 
are  distinguished  by  more  pregnant  wit  than 
is  generally  found  in  anonymous  plays  pf  this 
period. 

STAGE    HISTORY. 

Richard  II.  never  seems  to  have  been  popular 
upon  the  stage.  It  always  laboured  under  the 
disadvantage  of  being  too  exclusively  political 
a  play;  and  this  disadvantage  seems  to  have 
interfered  with  its  production  at  the  theatre, 
long  after  the  time  when  one  would  have 
thought  that  its  political  allusions  could  have 
had  any  personal  application.  Meres  mentious 
it  (in  Palladis  Tamia)  amongst  Shakespeare's 
tragedies  which  had  made  his  name  famous  be- 
fore 1598.  It  wa^  one  of  the  plays  which  Cap- 
tain Keeling  allowed  to  be  acted  before  him  on 
board  his  ship  Tlie  Dragon,  on  September  30th, 
1607  (see  Ingleby's  Centurie  of  Prayse,  p.  79). 
Sir  Henry  Herbert  mentions  it  as  having  been 
acted  on  June  12th,  1631;  it  was  one  of  the 
plays  presented  for  his  half-yearly  benefit 
The  following  is  the  extract,  quoted  by  Malone, 
referring  to  this  circumstance:  "Received  of 
Mr.  Shanke,  in  the  name  of  the  kings  com- 
pany, for  the  benefitt  of  their  summer  day, 
upon  y«  second  daye  of  Richard  y«  Seconde, 
at  the  Globe,  this  12  of  June,  1631,-51, 
68.  6d." 

Dryden  in  his  preface  to  Troilus  and  Cres- 
sida,  or  Truth  Found  Too  Late,  1679,  praises 
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very  highly  the  speech  describing  Bolingbroke  s 
entry  into  London  (act  v.  sc  1.  Knes  23-36); 
but  it  does  not  appear  whether  Dryden  hatl 
ever  seen  the  play  acted. 

The  first  record  we  have  of  any  attempt  to 
revive  it  after  the  Restoration,  was  at  the 
Theatre  Royal,  in  1681,  when  Nahum  Tate 
brought  out  a  very  free  adaptation  of  this 
play,  which  he  called  the  Sicilian  Usurper;  the 
names  of  the  characters  were  aU  changed;  but 
in  spite  of  this  precaution,  and  the  numberless 
alterations,  omissions,  and  additions,  made 
chiefly  with  the  object  of  inculcating  in  the 
play  lessons  of  loyalty,  we  learn  that  "  it  was 
silenced  on  the  third  day;"  the  authority  at 
court,  answering  to  our  Lord  Chamberlain, 
having  suppressed  it  without  taking  the  trouble 
to  read  it,  according  to  Tate's  plaintive  account: 
"I  confess  I  expected  it  would  have  found 
protection  from  whence  it  received  prohibition ; 
and  so  questionless  it  would,  could  I  have 
obtained  my  petition  to  have  it  perused,  and 
dealt  with  according  as  the  contents  deserved, 
but  a  positive  doom  of  suppression,  without 
examination^  was  all  that  I  could  procure — 
for  the  two  days  in  which  it  was  acted,  the 
change  of  the  scene,  names  of  persons,  &c.,  was 
a  great  disadvantage — I  called  my  persons 
Sicilians,  but  might  as  well  have  made  them 
inhabitants  of  the  World  in  the  Moon."  [See 
Genest  (vol.  i.  p.  294),  where  a  very  interesting 
account  of  the  alterations,  &c,  made  by  Tate 
is  given.]  For  forty  years  this  play  seems  to 
have  been  unacted,  till  Theobald  tried  his  hand 
at  mutilating  it  His  version  was  produced 
on  December  10th,  1719,  at  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields.  It  was  acted  seven  times;  Richard  II. 
being  played  by  Ryan,  Bolingbroke  by  Leigh, 
and  the  Queen  by  Mrs.  Bullock.  Genest  says, 
"  With  the  exception  of  some  speeches  which 
he  has  judiciously  transposed,  he  omits  the 
1st  and  2d  acts  of  the  original  play — he  lays 
the  scene  the  whole  time  at,  or  before,  the 
Tower."  Theobald,  like  Tate,  seems  to  have 
tried  his  hand  at  converting  York  into  a  con- 
sistently loyal  character,  but  with  a  very  poor 
success.  As  a  specimen  of  Theobald's  addi- 
tions, Bolingbroke,  finding  Richard  dying, 
says  in  a  burst  of  poetical  remorse: 
Ha !  Richard !  how  came  this? 


to  which  the  King  replies: 

Question  it  not ; 

Ck>ntent,  that  all  thy  fears  with  me  lie  bury*d : 

Unrival'd,  wear  the  crown. — 0  Isabella  I  (diejt.) 

On  February  6th,  1738,  "by  desire  of  several 
ladies  of  quality"  Shakespeare's  play  of  Richard 
II.  was  produced  at  Covent  Garden;  Delane 
playing  the  part  of  the  King,  Ryan  that  of 
Bolingbroke,  Mrs.  Horton  the  Queen.  On 
this  occasion  the  scene  of  the  lists  at  Coventry 
seems  to  have  been  represented  with  some 
attempt  at  historical  accuracy.  According  to 
Genest:  "this  revival  was  acted  10  times,  and 
about  4  times  in  the  next  season." 

No  great  actor^  seems  to  have  thought  of 
again  reviving  this  play,  until,  in  1815, 
Edmund  Kean  ap|)eared  (on  March  9th)  at 
Drury  Lane,  in  a  version  by  Wroughton,  an- 
nounced as  **  with  considerable  alterations  and 
additions  from  the  writings  of  Shakspeare." 
On  this  memorable  occasion  Richard  II.  was 
played  by  Kean,  Bolingbroke  by  Elliston,  the 
Queen  by  Mrs.  Bartley;  and  we  find  an  addi- 
tion to  the  Dramatis  Personse  in  the  shape 
of  "Blanche  (with  a  song),"  in  which  char- 
acter Miss  Poole  appeared.  If  I  mistake 
not,  Wroughton  was  the  prompter  of  the 
theatre;  and  a  wonderful  olla  podrida  he 
seems  to  have  succeeded  in  making.  Amongst 
the  plays  he  laid  under  contribution  were 
Henry  VI.  Parts  IL  and  III.,  Titus  Androni- 
cus,  King  Lear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Troilus 
and  Cressida,  and  I  know  not  what  others. 
To  students  of  Shakespeare  this  wonderful 
piece  of  mosaic  tragedy  must  have  been  a  real 
treat;  especially  the  scene  in  which  "the  Queen 
is  discovered  reclined  on  a  sopha,  and  one  of 
her  ladies  sings  an  air— the  Queen  in  her  last 
speech  speaks  5  lines  from  Titus  Andronicus  " 
(Genest,  vol.  viii  p.  453).  I  wonder  that 
Kean  could  have  consented  to  appear  in  such 

1  Genest  says  (vol.  Hi.  p.  554):  "Osrrick  had  once  re- 
solTed  on  its  revival;  but  hisgood  senseat  last  overpowered 
his  ambition  to  raise  it  to  the  dignity  of  the  acting  list— 
Oarrick's  chief  expectations  from  it,  as  he  himself  con- 
fessed, would  have  been  founded  on  scenery  displaying 
the  magnificence  of  our  ancient  barriers," 

I  do  not  know  what  authority  Oenest  had  for  this  state- 
ment   I  can  find  no  reference  to  such  an  intention  in 
Davies*  or  Fitxgerald's  Life  of  Oarrick. 
397 
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a  dreadful  mutilation  of  Shakespeare;  but  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  achieved  any  great 
success  in  the  character  although  the  play  was 
acted  thirteen  times.  In  the  same  year 
Macready  appeared  as  Richard  II.  at  Bath 
(on  January  26th),  in  what  appears  to  have 
been  Shakespeare's  own  play  slightly  abbre- 
viated. Genest  says:  "the  play  was  gotten  up 
at  some  expense  and  was  well  acted — it  was 
however  performed  but  twice,  and  that  to  bad 
houses." 

The  last  important  revival  of  this  play  was 
that  produced  by  the  late  Charles  Kean,  at 
the  Rincess's  Theatre,  on  March  12th,  1857. 
The  play  was  magnificently  put  upon  the 
stage  and,  on  the  whole,  very  well  acted; 
but  the  great  attraction  was  the  so-called 
"  historical  episode  "  interpolated  between  act 
iii.  and  act  iv.  in  which  the  entry  of  BoUng- 
broke  and  Richard  II.  into  London,  as  de- 
scribed by  the  Duke  of  York  in  act  v.  was 
represented  in  action.  A  "dance  of  itinerant 
fools,"  introduced  into  this  scene,  was  a  great 
success.  I  am  afraid  many  more  people  went 
to  see  the  "historical  episode"  and  the  "dance 
of  itinerant  fools  " — most  of  them  very  pretty 
—than  would  have  been  attracted  by  Shake- 
speare's play  without  such  gorgeous  additions. 

CRITICAL  REMARKS.. 

This  play  has  been  very  much  praised  by 
some  critics.  Coleridge,  indeed,  would  assign 
to  it  the  first  place  among  Shakespeare's  his- 
torical plays.  It  seems  to  me  that,  from  what- 
ever point  of  view  we  regard  it,  it  is  one  of 
his  weakest  playa  Certainly  it  contains  some 
fine  speeches,  but  it  contains  also  many  tedious 
and  weak  passages  written  in  rhyme — the 
work,  as  I  believe,  of  a  very  inferior  hand  to 
Shakespeare's.  As  a  play  for  the  stage, 
Richard  II.  is  deficient  in  plot  and  in  char- 
acter. There  is  scarcely  any  female  interest, 
for  the  Queen  is  little  more  than  a  shadow. 
If  Bolingbroke  was  intended  to  be  the  hero, 
his  gross  hypocrisy  alienates  from  us  all  the 
sympathy  which  his  gallantry  might  otherwise 
excite. 

Richard  himself  is  a  weak,  inconsistent  char- 
acter, as  he  is  presented  to  us  in  the  first  two 
398 


acts.  Both  from  what  he  says  and  from  what 
he  does,  no  lees  than  what  other  characters  tell 
us  about  him,  we  cannot  but  hold  him  to  be 
at  once  mean  and  profligate.  In  act  L  sc^he  ^iki  J 
affects  a  tenderness  for  his  uncle  John  of  Gaunt's 
feelings,  and  professes  to  remit  four  years  of 
the  son's  banishment  in  deference  to  the  father's 
sorrow;  but  in  act  ii.  sc.  1  his  conduct  towards 
the  same  John  of  Gaunt  when  he  is  dying  is 
simply  brutal.  [He  displays  a  petty  vindic- 
tiveness  which  is  thoroughly  feminine,  and  a 
gross  selfishness  which  seems  the  only  mascu- 
line thing  about  him. )  One  might  forgive  him 
some  lack  of  affection  for  his  uncle;  but  one  can 
scarcely  forgive  the  indecent  haste  with  which, 
before  the  breath  is  almost  out  of  the  noble 
old  man's  body,'  this  epicene  king  seizes  his 
"  plate,  coin,  revenues  and  moveables."  It  is 
true  that  when  King  Richard  finds  himself 
deserted  by  most  of  his  professed  adherents, 
and  betrayed  by  others,  he  gives  vent  to  some 
very  fine  sentiments,  which  might  fittingly 
come  from  the  mouth  of  a  king  who,  although 
guilty  of  misgovemment,  was  making  a  brave 
stand  against  his  enemies;  but  Richard  is 
doing  nothing  of  the  sort  Certainlyjuck  is 
against  him;  the  Welsh  army,  on  whose  sop- 
port  he  relied  with,  perhaps,  too  much  confi- 
dence, is  hastily  broken  up  under  a  misunder- 
standing. That  arch-hypocrite  York,  after  talk- 
ing a  great  deal  about  his  loyalty,  betrays,  in 
the  most  dastardly  manner,  the  solemn  charge 
which  had  been  placed  in  his  hands  as  regent 
The  laborious  professions  of  tenderness  for 
Richard's  feelings  and  respect  for  his^  person 
which  Bolingbroke  utters,  could  scarcely  have 
deceived  him  even  in  his  weakest  moments;  but, 
in  spite  of  tlie  beautiful  speeches  that  he  makes, 
Richard  does  nothing  either  brave,  or  noble, 
or  dignified,  in  the  presence  of  his  misfortunes. 
He  vacillates  between  picturesque  despair  and 
spasmodic  self-assertion:  his  sorrow  is  more 
that  of  a  discarded  mistress  than  of  a  de- 
jected king.  At  the  very  end,  when  he  is 
weakly  resigning  his  undoubted  rights  as  so- 
vereign, he  is  full  of  fine  sentiments,  which  he 
utters  in  eloquent  language ;  but  of  the  true 
dignity,  which  Charles  I.,  for  instance,  showed 
in  the  face  of  his  enemies,  he  has  none.  The 
spirit  of  his  father  flares  up  in  him,  for  a  mo- 
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ment,  when  he  is  attacked  by  Extou  and  his 
small  band  of  aJwassinB ;  indeed,  it  may  be  said  of 
Richard  of  Bordeaux,  as  has  been  said  of  many 
more  weak-natured  persons  placed  by  fate  in 
high  positions : 

**  Nothing  in  his  life 
Became  him  like  the  leaving  it. 

Sympathy  with  such  a  character  is  surely  in- 
suflBicient  to  sustain  the  interest  of  a  play  so 
weak  as  this.  It  might  have  been  better  for 
dramatic  purposes,  but  less  true  to  nature,  if 
Shakespeare  had  either  ignored  Richard's 
faults  entirely,  or  had  unscrupulously  black- 
ened Bolingbroke's  character.  That  the  latter 
ever  intended  anything  else,  in  spite  of  his 
protestations  and  oaths,  than  seizing  the  king- 
dom for  himself,  no  one  can  doubt,  judging  at 
least  from  what  he  says  and  does  in  this  play; 
but  one  might  have  forgiven  him  that,  if  he 
had  not  thought  lit  to  assume,  with  such  os- 
tentatious hypocrisy,  consideration  and  respect 
for  his  lawful  sovereign  whom  he  was  resolved 
to  depose.  Nor  does  one  like  Henry  Boling- 
broke  any  the  better,  because  he  plays  that 
very  old  trick  of  ambitious  men  who  hate  their 
rivals,  and  yet  have  neither  the  courage  nor 
the  shamelessness — if  one  may  call  it  so — 
openly  to  murder  them,  but  drop  cunning 
hints  in  the  presence  of  those  who  they  know 
will  execute  their  intentions;  and  then,  when 
the  deed  is  done,  and  their  enemy  is  out  of  their 
way,  with  a  nauseous  assumption  of  outraged 
virtue,  they  endeavour  to  wash  their  hands  of 
blood-guiltiness. 

Of  the  other  characters  in  the  play  Uttle 
need  be  said.  Except  the  time-serving,  plau- 
sible York,  they  are  all  more  or  less  common- 
place. Not  a  gleam  of  humour — no,  not  even 
in  the  character  of  the  Gardener — serves 
to  relieve  the  picture.  To  compare  such  a 
play  as  this  with  King  John  or  Henry  IV. 
or,  indeed,  with  any  of  the  other  historical 
plays,  except  the  first  part  of  Henry  VI.,  is  an 
idle  task.  What  is  there  in  Richard  II.  that 
can  touch  the  wonderful  pathos  of  Constance; 
the  admirable  wit  and  audacity  of  the  Bas- 
tard; the  sardonic  strength  and  titanic  villainy 
of  Richard  III.;  to  say  nothing  of  that  mas- 
terpiece,  Henry  V.,  every  page  of    which 


abounds  in  touches  of  genius  which  we  look 
for  in  vain  in  this  play? 

Much  emphasis  has  already  been  laid  upon 
the  political  character  of  this  play;  and,  per- 
haps, in  estimating  it  as  a  dramatic  work  it  is 
only  fair  to  consider  that  Shakespeare,  when 
compiling  it  from  Holinshed,  with  or  without 
the  aid  of  an  older  play  on  the  same  subject, 
had  in  his  mind  more  the  writing  of  a  political 
satire  in  a  dramatic  form,  ^b&n  the  construc- 
tion of  a  strong  play  from  historical  material. 
Although  we  have  no  letters,  nor  essays,  nor 
journals  of  Shakespeare's — nothing  but  his 
poems  and  dramatic  works,  by  which  to  read 
the  history  of  his  intellectual  growth — yet  we 
know  tliat  he  must  have  been  not  only  a  close 
observer  of  human  nature  and  life,  but  a  pa- 
tient gatherer  of  all  materials  at  his  command 
for  the  study  of  human  character.  The  his- 
tory of  the  reigns  of  Queen  Mary  and  Queen 
Elizabeth  must  have  been  tolerably  familiar 
to  him,  at  least  from  oral  tradition;  and  it  is 
probable  that,  in  writing  Richard  II.  he  was 
thinking  of  those  spasmodic  conversions  and 
convulsive  attacks  of  loyalty,  to  which  many 
statesmen  and  courtiers  fell  victims  in  those 
two  reigns. 

The  character  of  York,  certainly,  when 
studied  closely,  excites  our  contempt  and  de- 
testation; but  it  may  be  that,  in  the  very 
gross  inconsistencies  which  he  displays — at  one 
moment  rebuking  his  sovereign  with  dignified 
courage  for  his  many  faults,  the  next  accepting 
from  that  sovereign  the  very  greatest  position 
of  trust  as  regent  of  the  kingdom;  betraying 
that  trust  shortly  afterwards,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  laimches  stem  rebukes  against  the 
rebel  Bolingbroke;  lost  in  admiration  at  the 
majestic  appearance  of  his  lawful  sovereign  in 
the  midst  of  his  misfortunes  (iii.  3.  66-71), 
while  making  himself,  shortly  after,  the  com- 
plaisant bearer  of  that  sovereign's  unwilling 
resignation,  and  urging  him,  it  would  almost 
seem,  to  that  dishonourable  course;  finally, 
throwing  himself  into  a  paroxysm  of  virtuous 
indignation  because  he  finds  his  son  has  been 
plotting  against  the  successful  usurper;  clam- 
ouring for  the  blood  of  that  son,  unmoved  by 
the  sight  of  the  weeping  mother  who  pleads 
for  his  life,  though  that  mother  was  his  own 
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wife: — it  may  be  ihai,  in  this  revolting  mon- 
ster of  inconsistency,  Shakespeare  deliberately 
designed  to  draw  a  man  whose  moral  character 
was  so  weakened  by  old  age,  or  by  inherent 
blemishes,  that  he  was  unable  to  make  up  his 
mind  to  be  either  a  loyal  subject,  or  an  honest 
rebel  If  we  accept  York  as  a  political  satire, 
and  not  as  a  dramatic  character  with  whom 
we  are  supposed  in  any  way  to  sympathize, 
we  must  admit  that  he  is  a  very  masterly 
creation,  and  one  to  whom  it  would  be  easy 
to  find  a  parallel  in  more  modem  history. 
Certain  it  is  that  every  oue  who  has  attempted 
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to  deal  with  Richard  II.  as  a  work  for  the 
stage,  has  felt  it  absolutely  necessary  to  modify 
the  character  of  York;  because  his  inconsis- 
tencies, however  true  to  nature,  present  most 
insuperable  diflSculties  in  actual  representation 
on  the  stage. 

If,  therefore,  we  accept  Richard  II.  as  a  po- 
litical satire  cast  in  a  dramatic  shape,  we  can 
give  it  very  high  praise;  but,  as  a  drama  ap- 
pealing to  human  sympathies  and  human  pas- 
sions, it  can  never  take  any  high  rank  among 
its  great  author^s  works. 
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Mar.  Staj,  tUj,  the  kinx  hath  throvn  his  warder  down.— (Act  i.  3. 118.) 


KING    EICHABD    II. 


ACT    I. 


Scene  I.     A  room  in  Windsor  Castle. 

Enter  King  Eichard,  John  of  Gaunt,  icith 
other  Nobles  and  Attendants, 

K.  Rich,  Old  John  of  Gaunt,  time-honour'd 
LancaBter, 
Hast  thou,  according  to  thy  oath  and  band,* 
Brougjit  hither  Henry  Hereford  tliy  bold  eon, 
{lere  to  make  good  the  boisterous  late  appeal. 
Which  then  our  leisure  would  not  let  us  hear. 
Against  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mow- 
bray? 
Gaunt.  I  have,  my  liege. 
A'.  Riclu  Tell    me,    moreover,    hast    thou 
sounded  him. 
If  he  appeal^  the  duke  on  ancient  malice; 
Or  worthily,  as  a  good  subject  should,  lo 

On  some  known  ground  of  treachery  in  him  ? 
Gaunt.  As  near  as  I  could  sift  him  on  that 
argument, — 
On  some  apparent'  danger  seen  in  him 
Aim'd  at  your  highness, — no  inveterate  malice. 


1  Band,  bond. 
*  Apparent,  manifest. 
VOL.  II. 


2  Appeal,  impeach. 


K.  Rick  Then  call  them  to  our  presence : 

face  to  face,  16 

And  frowning  brow  to  brow,  ourselves  will 

hear 
Th*  accuser  and  the  accused  freely  speak: 

[Exeunt  sortie  Attendants. 
High-stomach'd  are  they  both,  and  full  of  ire, 
In  rage  deaf  as  the  sea,  hajsty  as  fire. 

Re-enter  Attoidants  vnth  Bolinqbroke  and 
Norfolk. 

Boling.  May  many  years  of  happy  days 
befal  20 

My  gracious  sovereign,  my  most  loving  liege ! 
Nor.  Each  day  still  better  other's*  happi- 
ness; 
Until  the  heavens,  envying  earth's  good  hap, 
Add  an  immortal  title  to  your  crown  I 

K.  Rich.  We  thank  you  both :  yet  one  but 
flatters  us. 
As  well  appeareth  by  the  cause  you  come  ;* 
Namely,  to  appeal  each  other  of  high  treason. — 
Cousin  of  Hereford,  what  dost  thou  object 

« Other's,  the  other's.  *  Come,  come  on. 
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ACT  I.  Boene  1. 


Against  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mow- 
bray? 
Baling.  First, — heaven  be  the  record  to  my 
speech  I —  so 

In  the  devotion  of  a  subject's  love, 
Tendering*  the  precious  safety  of  my  prince, 
And  free  from  other  misbegotten  hate. 
Come  I  appellant  to  this  princely  presence. — 
Now,  Thomas  Mowbray,  do  I  turn  to  thee. 
And  mark  my  greeting  well;  for  what  I  speak 
My  body  shall  make  good  upon  this  earth. 
Or  my  divine  soul  answer  it  in  heaven. 
Thou  art  a  traitor  and  a  miscreant. 
Too  good  to  be  so,  and  too  bad  to  live;  40 

Since  the  more  fair  and  crystal  is  the  sky. 
The  uglier  seem  the  clouds  that  in  it  fly. 
Once  more,  the  more  to  aggravate  the  note, 
With  a  foul  traitor's  name  stuff  I  thy  throat; 
And  wish, — so  please  my  sovereign,— ere  I 

move, 
What  my  tongue   speaks,  my  right-drawn  ^ 
sword  may  prove. 
Nor.  Let  not  my  cold  words  here  accuse  my 
zeal: 
>[]  T  is  not  the  trial  of  a  woman's  war, 
^The  bitter  clamour  of  two  eager  tongues, 
^Can  arbitrate  this  cause  betwixt  us  twain;   50 
^The  blood  is  hot  that  must  be  cool'd  for  thiB: 
<;  Yet  can  I  not  of  such  tame  patience  boast 

<  As  to  be  hush'd  and  nought  at  all  to  say:  ] 
First,  the  fair  reverence  of  your  highness 

curbs  me 
From  giving  reins  and  spiurs  to  my  free  speech; 
Which  else  would  post  until  it  had  return'd 
These  terms  of  treason  doubled  down  his 

throat. 
Setting  aside  his  high  blood's  royalty, — 
And  let  him  be  no  kinsman  to  my  liege, — 
I  do  defy  him,  and  I  spit  at  him;  60 

Call  him  a  slanderous  coward  and  a  villain : 
Which  to  maintain  I  would  allow  him  odds, 
T  And  meet  him,  were  I  tied  to  nm  afoot 

<  Even  to  the  frozen  ridges  of  the  Alps, 
sOr  any  other  ground  inhabitable,^ 

s  Where  ever  Englishman  durst  set  his  foot 
sMean  time  let  this  defend  my  loyalty, — 
S  By  all  my  hopes,  most  falsely  doth  he  lie.  ] 


1  Tendering,  cherishing. 
s  Right-drawn,  drawn  in  a  right  cause. 
*  iTihaibitahle,  i.e.  uninhabitable. 
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Boling.    [Throvring  down   his  glove\   Pale 
trembling  coward,  there  I  throw  my  gage, 
Disclaiming  here  the  kindred  of  the  king,    70 
f  And  lay  aside  my  high  blood's  royalty, 
Which  fear,  not  reverence,  makes  thee  to  ex- 1 
cept  ]  ' 

If  guilty  dread  have  left  thee  so  much  strength 
As  to  take  up  mine  honour's  pawn,*  then  stoop: 
By  that  and  all  the  rites  of  knighthood  else, 
Will  I  make  good  against  thee,  arm  to  arm, 
What  I  have  spoke,  or  thou  canst  worse 
devise. 
Nor.  [Takitig  up  the  glove]  I  take  it  up;  and 
by  that  sword  I  swear. 
Which  gently  laid  my  knighthood  on  my 

shoulder, 
I  '11  answer  thee  in  any  fair  degree,  so 

Or  chivalrous  design  of  knightly  trial: 
And  when  I  mount,  alive  may  I  not  light,* 
If  I  be  traitor  or  unjustly  fight ! 
K.  Mich.  What  doth  our  cousin  lay  to  Mow- 
bray's charge? 
It  must  be  great  that  can  inherit  us® 
So  much  as  of  a  thought  of  ill  in  him. 
Baling.  Look,  what  I  speak,  my  life  shall 
prove  it  true ; — 
That  Mowbray  hath  receiVd  eight  thousand 

nobles. 
In  name  of  lendings^  for  your  highness*  soldiersy 
The  which  he  hath  detain'd  for  lewd®  employ- 
ments, 90 
Like  a  false  traitor  and  injurious  villain. 
Besides  I  say,  and  will  in  battle  prove, — 
fOr  here,  or  elsewhere  to  the  furthest  verge  s 
That  ever  was  surve/d  by  English  eye,—]      $ 
That  all  the  treasons,  for  these  eighteen  years 
Complotted  and  contrived  in  this  land. 
Fetch  from  false  Mowbray  their  first  head  and 

spring. 
Further  I  say, — and  further  will  maintain 
Upon  his  bad  life  to  make  all  this  good, — 
[[That  he  did  plot  the  Duke  of  Gloster's  death,  J 
Suggest '^  his  soon-believing  adversaries,       loi  ^ 
And  consequently,  like  a  traitor  coward,  < 

Sluic'd  out  his  innocent  soul  through  streams  < 
of  blood :  < 

*  Pawn,  i.e.  his  gage,  or  glove  which  he  had  thrown 
down.  *  Light,  dismount 

<  Inherit  us,  make  ua  possess.  '  Lendings,  loana. 

«  LetPd,  wicked.  »  Suggest,  prompt,  set  on. 
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ACT  1.  Scene  1. 


Which  blood,  like  sacrificing  Abel's,  cries,  104 
Even  from  the  tongueless  caverns  of  the  earth, 
To  me  for  justice  and  rough  chastisement ;  ] 
And,  by  the  glorious  worth  of  my  descent. 
This  arm  shall  do  it,  or  this  life  be  spent 
f  K,  Rich.  How  high  a  pitch  his  resolution 

soars! 
Thomas  of  Norfolk,  what  sayest  thou  to  this? — 
Nor,  O,  let  my  sovereign  turn  away  his 

face.  111 

And  bid  his  ears  a  little  while  be  deaf. 
Till  I  have  told  this  slander*  of  his  blood, 
How  God  and  good  men  hate  so  foul  a  liar ! 
K.  Rich.  Mowbray,  impartial  are  our  eyes 

and  ears: 
Were  he  my  brother,  nay,  my  kingdom's  heir, — 
As  he  is  but  my  father's  brother's  son, — 
Now,  by  my  sceptre's  awe,  I  make  a  vow, 
Such  neighbour  nearness  to  our  sacred  blood 
Should  nothing  privilege  him,  nor  partial- 

ize*  120 

The  unstooping  firmness  of  my  upright  soul: 
He  is  our  subject,  Mowbray,  so  art  thou: 
Free  speech  and  fearless  I  to  thee  allow.  ] 
Nor.  Then,  Bolingbroke,  as  low  as  to  thy 

heart. 
Through  the  false  passage  of  thy  throat,  thou 

liest 
Three  parts  of  that  receipt  I  had  for  Calais 
Disburs'd  I  duly  to  his  highness*  soldiers; 
The  other  part  reserved  I  by  consent. 
For  that  my  sovereign  liege  was  in  my  debt 
Upon  remainder  of  a  dear'  account,  iso 

Since  last  I  went  to  France  to  fetch  his  queen: 
Now  swallow  down  that  lie.     For  Gloster's 

death, — 
I  slew  him  not;  but  to  my  own  disgrace 
Neglected  my  sworn  duty  in  that  case. — 
[]  For  you,  my  noble  Lord  of  Lancaster, 
The  honourable  father  to  my  foe. 
Once  did  I  lay  an  ambush  for  your  life, 
A  trespass  that  doth  vex  my  grieved  soul; 
But,  ere  I  last  receiVd  the  sacrament, 
I  did  confess  it;  and  exactly*  begg'd  140 

Your  grace's  pardon,  and  I  hope  I  had  it  ] 
This  is  my  fault:  as  for  the  rest  api)eard. 
It  issues  from  the  rancour  of  a  villain, 

J  Slander  here = slanderer,  disgracer. 

-  Partialize,  make  partial.  »  Dear,  pressing. 

*  Exactly,  i.e.  precisely;  withoat  omitting  any  detail. 


A  recreant  and  most  degenerate  traitor:      144 
Which  in  myself  I  boldly  will  defend; 
And  interchangeably  hurl  down  my  gage 
Upon  this  overweening  traitor's  foot, 

[Throws  down  his  glove^  which 
Bolingbroke  picks  up. 
To  prove  myself  a  loyal  gentleman 
Even  in  the  best  blood  chamber'd  in  his  bosom. 
In  haste  whereof,  most  heartily  I  pray         150 
Your  highness  to  assign  our  trial  day. 
K.  Rich.  Wrath-kindled  gentlemen,  be  rul'd 
by  me; 
Let 's  purge  this  choler  without  letting  blood: 
[This  we  prescribe,  though  no  physician;        J 
Deep  malice  makes  too  deep  incision;  []  ^ 

Forget,  forgive;  conclude,  and  be  agreed; 
Our  doctors  say  this  is  no  month  to  bleed.— 
Good  uncle,  let  this  end  where  it  begun; 
We'll  calm  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  you  your 
son. 
Gaunt.  To  be  a  make-peace  shall  become 
my  age:  leo 

Throw  down,  my  son,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's 
gage. 
K.  Rich.  And,  Norfolk,  throw  down  his. 
[]  Gaunt.  When,  Harry,  when  ?  *  I 

Obedience  bids  I  should  not  bid  again.  \ 

K.  Rich.  Norfolk,  throw  down,  we  bid;  there  \ 

is  no  boot®  ] 
Nor.  Myself  I  throw,  dread  sovereign,  at 
thy  foot 
My  life   thou   shalt  command,  but  not  my 

shame: 
[[The  one  my  duty  owes;  but  my  fair  name,    J 
That  lives,  despite  of  death,  upon  my  grave,    J 
To  dark  dishonour's  use  thou  shalt  not  have.]^ 
I  am  disgrac'd,  impeach'd,  and  baffl'd^  here, 
Pierc'd  to  the  soul  with  slander's  venom'd 
spear,  i7i 

[[The  which  no  balm  can  cure  but  his  heart-? 
blood  I 

Which  breath'd  this  poison.  ? 

K.  Rich.  Rage  must  be  withstood: — ^ 

Give  me  his  gage: — lions  make  leopards  tame. '; 
Nor.  Yea,  but  not  change  his  spots:  take^ 
but  my  shame. 
And  I  resign  my  gage.     My  dear  dear  lord,  ]; 

*  When,  here  used  as  an  expression  of  impatience. 
<  There  is  no  hoot,  there  is  no  use  (in  refusing). 
'  Baffled  (pronounced  baffeVd),  le.  abused,  reviled. 
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ACT  L  Scenes. 


The  purest  treasure  mortal  times  afford 
Is — spotless  reputation:  that  away, 
Men  are  but  gilded  loam  or  painted  clay. 
^[]  A  jewel  in  a  ten- times  barr'd-up  chest      180 
( Is  a  bold  spirit  in  a  loyal  breast  ] 
Mine  honour  is  my  life;  both  grow  in  one; 
Take  honour  from  me,  and  my  life  is  done: 
Then,  dear  my  Hege,  mine  honour  let  me  try ; 
In  that  I  live,  and  for  that  will  I  die. 
K.  Rich,  Cousin,  throw  down  your  gage;  do 

you  begin. 
Bolitig,  O,  Grod  defend  my  soul  from  such 
foul  sin ! 
Shall  I  seem  crest-fall'n  in  my  father's  sight? 
Or  with  pale  beggar-fear  impeach  my  height 
Before  this  out-dar'd  dastard  ?  Ere  my  tongue 
Shall  woimd  my  honour  with  such  feeble 
wrong,  191 

Or  sound  so  base  a  parle,  my  teeth  shall  tear 
The  slavish  motive^  of  recanting  fear. 
And  spit  it  bleeding  in  his  high  disgrace. 
Where  shame  doth  harbour,  even  in  Mow- 
bray's face.  [Exit  Oaunt. 
K.  Rich,  We  were  not  bom  to  sue,  but  to 
command; 
Which  since  we  cannot  do  to  make  you  friends, 
Be  ready,  as  your  lives  shall  answer  it. 
At  Coventry,  upon  St  Lambert's  day:         199 
There  sliall  your  swords  and  lances  arbitrate 
The  sweUing  diflference  of  your  settled  hate: 
'^[]  Since  we  can  not  atone  ^  you,  we  shall  see 
/Justice  design'  the  victor's  chivalry.  ] 
Marshal,  command  our  officers  at  arms 
Be  ready  to  direct  these  home  alarms. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  II.     London.    A  room  in  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster's  palace  of  the  Savoy. 

Enter  John  op  Gaunt  vrith  the  Duchess 
OF  Gloster. 

Gaunt.  Alas,  the  part  I  had  in  Woodstock's* 
blood  ^ 
Doth  more  solicit  me  than  your  exclaims,* 
To  stir  against  the  butchers  of  his  life ! 

1  Motive,  the  tongae.  *  Atone,  reconcile. 

8  Design,  show  by  a  sign  or  token. 
4  Woodstock,  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  Dnke  of  Gloucester. 
«  The  part  I  had,  Ac.,  i.e.  the  relationship  I  bore  to 
Gloster.  *  Exclaims,  exclamations. 
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But  since  correction  lieth  in  those  hands        4 
Which  made  the  fault  that  we  cannot  correct. 
Put  we  our  quarrel  to  the  will  of  heaven; 
Who,  when  they  see  the  hours  ripe  on  earth. 
Will  rain  hot  vengeance  on  offenders'  heads. 
Dvch.  Finds  brotherhood  in  thee  no  sharper 
spur? 
Hath  love  in  thy  old  blood  no  living  fire?     lo 
Edward's  seven  sons,  whereof  thyself  art  one. 
Were  as  seven  vials  of  his  sacred  blood, 
Or  seven  fair  branches  springing  from  one 

root: 
Some  of  those  seven  are  dri'd  by  nature's 

course. 
Some  of  those  branches  by  the  Destinies  cut; 
But  Thomajs,  my  dear  lord,  my  life,  my  Glos- 
ter, • 
One  vial  full  of  Edward's  sacred  blood, 
One  flourishing   branch  of    his  most  royal 

root. 
Is  crack'd,  and  all  the  precious  liquor  spilt, 
Is  hack'd  down,  and  his  summer  leaves  all 
faded,  20 

By  envy's  hand  and  murder's  bloody  axe. 
Ah,  Gaunt,  his  blood  was  thine !  that  bed,  that 

womb. 
That  metal,  that  self-mould,  that  fashion'd 

thee. 
Made  him  a  man;  and  though  thou  liv'st  and 

breath'st,* 
Yet  art  thou  slain  in  him:  thou  dost  consent 
In  some  large  measure  to  thy  father's  death. 
In  that  thou  seest  thy  wretched  brother  die, 
Who  was  the  modeP  of  thy  father's  life. 
Gall  it  not  patience,  Gaunt;  it  is  despair :      29 
In  suff'ring  thus  thy  brother  to  be  slaughter'd, 
Thou  shoVst  the  naked  pathway  to  thy  life. 
Teaching  stem  murder  how  to  butcher  thee: 
That  which  in  mean  men  we  intitle  patience. 
Is  jxile  cold  cowardice  in  noble  breajsta 
What  shall  I  say?  to  safeguard  thine  own 

life,  .  ij 

The  best  way  is — to  venge  my  Glostei^s  death^/r 
Oaunt.  God's  is  the  quarrel;  for  God's  sub- 
stitute, 
His  deputy  anointed  in  His  sight, 
Hath  caus'd  his  death :  the  which  if  wrong- 
fully, 

7  Ifodei.  image. 
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Let  heaven  revenge ;  for  I  may  never  lift     40 
An  angry  arm  against  His  minister. 
Duch.  Where  then,  alas,  may  I  complain 

myself  ?» 
Oaunt.  To  God,  the  widow's  champion  and 

defence. 
Dueh,  Why,  then,   I   will     Farewell,  old 

CUunt 
Thou  go'st  to  Coventry,  there  to  behold 
Our  cousin  Hereford  and  fell  Mowbray  fight : 
O,  sit  my  husband's  wrongs  on   Hereford's 

spear, 
That  it  may  enter  butcher  Mowbray's  breast ! 
Or,  if  misfortune  miss  the  first  career. 
Be  Mowbray's  sins  so  heavy  in  his  bosom,    50 
That  they  may  break  his  foaming  courser's 

back,       • 
And  throw  the  rider  headlong  in  the  lists, 
A  caitiff  recreant  to  my  cousin  Hereford  I 
Farewell,  old  Gaunt :  thy  sometimes  brother's 

wife 
With  her  companion  grief    must   end    her 

life. 
Gaiuit.  Sister,  farewell;  I  must  to  Coventry: 
As  much  good  stay  with  thee  as  go  with 

me! 
S     Ditch,  f  Yet  one  word  more:  grief  boundeth 
^         where  it  falls, 

^Not  with  the  empty  hoUowness,  but  weight:] 
I  take  my  leave  before  I  have  begun,  60 

For  sorrow  ends  not  when  it  seemeth  done. 
Commend  me  to  thy  brother,  Edmund  York. 
Lo,  this  is  aU: — ^nay,  yet  depart  not  so; 
Though  this  be  all,  do  not  so  quickly  go ; 
I  shall  remember  more.  Bid  him — ah,  what  ? — 
With  all  good  speed  at  Flashy  visit  me. 
Alack,  and  what  shall  good  old  York  there 

But  empty  lodgings  and  unfumish'd  walls, 

Unpeopled  offices,  untrodden  stones? 

And  what  hear  there  for  welcome,  but  my 

groans?  70 

Therefore  commend  me;   let  him  not  come 

there. 
To  seek  out  sorrow  that  dwells  every  where. 
Desolate,  desolate,  will  I  hence  and  die: 
The  last  leave  of  thee  takes  my  weeping  eye. 

[Exeunt 

1  Complain  mytelf,  a  French  idiom— hm  plaindre. 


Scene  III.  Gos/ord  Greeny  near  Coventry, 
Lists  set  ouiy  and  a  throne.  Heralds^  At- 
tendants, dbe. 

Enter  the  Lord  Marshal  and  the  Duke  op 

AUMBRLE. 

Mar,  My  Lord  Aumerle,  is  Harry  Hereford 

arm'd? 
Aum,  Yea,  at  all  points;  and  longs  to  enter 

in. 
Mar.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  sprightfuUy  and 

bold,* 
Stays  but  the  summons  of  the  appellant's 

trumpet 
Aum.  Why,  then,  the  champions  are  pre- 

par'd,  and  stay 
For  nothing  but  his  majesty's  approach. 

nourish  of  trumpets.  Etiter  King  Eichard, 
who  tal'es  his  seat  on  the  throne;  Gaunt, 
Bushy,  Baoot,  Green,  atid  others,  who  take 
their  places.  Then  enter  N  orfolk,  defenda  nt, 
in  armour,  preceded  by  a  Herald, 

K,  Rich.  Marshal,  demand  of  yonder  cham- 
pion 
The  cause  of  his  arrival  here  in  arms : 
Ask  him  his  name;  and  orderly  proceed 
To  swear  him  in  the  justice  of  his  cause.       lo 
Mar,  In  Grod's  name  and  the  king's,  say 
who  thou  art. 
And  why  thou  com'st  thus  knightly  clad  in 

arms, 
Against  what  man  thou  com'st,  and  what  thy 

quarrel: 
Speak  truly,  on  thy  knighthood  and  thy  oath; 
As  so  defend  thee  heaven  and  thy  valour ! 
Nor,  My  name  is  Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke 
of  Norfolk; 
Who  hither  come,  engaged  by  my  oath, — 
Which  Grod  defend  a  knight  should  violate ! — 
Both  to  defend  my  loyalty  and  truth 
To  God,  my  king,  and  my  succeeding  issue,  20 
Against  the  Duke  of  Hereford  that  appeals  me; 
[[And,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  this  mine  arm, '; 
To  prove  him,  in  defending  of  myself,  j 

A  traitor  to  my  Grod,  my  king,  and  me :]         \ 
And  as  I  truly  fight,  defend  me  heaven ! 

[He  tales  his  seat 

s  Bold  it  here  an  idTerb  ^boldly. 
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The  trumpets  sound.      Enter   Bolinobroke, 
appellant,  in  armour,  preceded  by  a  Herald. 

K.  Rich.  Marshal,  demand  of  yonder  knight 
in  arms, 
Both  who  he  is,  and  why  he  cometh  hither 
Thus  plated^  in  habiliments  of  war; 
And  formally,  according  to  our  law, 
Depose  him'  in  the  justice  of  his  cause.        so 
Mar.  What  is  thy  name?  and  wherefore 
com'st  thou  hither. 
Before  King  Richard  in  his  royal  lists? 
Against  whom  comest  thou?  and  what's  thy 

quarrel? 
Speak  like  a  true  knight,  so  defend  thee  hea- 
ven! 
Boling.  Harry  of  Hereford,  Lancaster,  and 
Derby, 
Am  I;  who  ready  here  do  stand  in  arms. 
To  prove,  by  Grod's  grace  and  my  body's  valour. 
In  lists,  on  Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
That  he 's  a  traitor,  foul  and  dangerous,        S9 
To  God  of  heaven.  King  Richard,  and  to  me; 
And  as  I  truly  fight,  defend  me  heaven  I 

[He  takes  his  seat. 
Mar.  On  pain  of  death,   no  person  be  so 
bold. 
Or  daring-hardy,  as  to  touch  the  lists, 
Except  the  marshal,  and  such  officers 
Appointed  to  direct  these  fair  designs. 
Boling.  Lord  marshal,  let  me  kiss  my  sove- 
reign's hand, 
And  bow  my  knee  before  his  majesty: 
For  Mowbray  and  myself  are  like  two  men 
That  vow  a  long  and  weary  pilgrimage; 
Then  let  us  take  a  ceremonious  leave  60 

And  loving  farewell  of  our  several  friends. 
Mar,  The  appellant  in  all  duty  greets  your 
highness, 
And  craves  to  kiss  your  hand,  and  take  his 
leave. 
A'.  RicL  We  will  descend,  and  fold  him  in 
our  arms. 

[Flourish  of  trumpets.     Bolinghroke  rises, 
and  kneels  to  the  King. 
Cousin  of  Hereford,  as  thy  cause  is  right. 
So  be  thy  fortune  in  this  royal  fight ! 


1  Plated,  clad  in  plated  armour. 
*  Depose  him,  take  his  evidence  or  deposition. 
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t Farewell,  my  blood;'  which  if  to-day  thou: 

shed,  ' 

Lament  we  may,  but  not  revenge  thee  dead.   ' 
Boling.  O,  let  no  noble  eye  profane  a  tear   ' 
For  me,  if  I  be  gor'd  with  Mowbray's  spear :  ] 
As  confident  as  is  the  falcon's  flight  «i 

Against  a  bird,  do  I  with  Mowbray  fight— 
[To  Lord  Marshall  My  loving  lord,  I  take  my 

leave  of  you ; — 
Of  you,  my  noble  cousin,  Lord  Aumerle ; 
fNot  sick,  although  I  have  to  do  with  death,  ^ 
But  lusty,  young,  and  cheerly  drawing  breatL— , 
Lo,  as  at  Engli^  feasts,  so  I  regreet^ 
The  daintiest  laat,  to  make  the   end  most 

sweet:] 
[To  Oaunti  O  thou,  the  earthly  author  of  my 

blood, — 
[Whose  youthful  spirit^  in  me  regenerate,  70 
Doth  with  a  two-fold  vigour  lift  me  up 
To  reach  at  victory  above  my  head, —  ]  ; 

Add  proof  unto  mine  armour  with  thy  prayers; 
And  with  thy  blessings  steel  my  lance's  point, 
[That  it  may  enter  Mowbray's  waxen*  coat,  '. 
And  furbish  new  the  name  of  John  o'  Gaunt, 
Even  in  the  lusty  haviour  of  his  son.  ] 
Oaunt.  Gtod  in  thy  good  cause  make  thee 

prosperous! 
C  Be  swift  like  lightning  in  the  execution ; 
And  let  thy  blows,  doubly  redoubled,'         » 
Fall  like  amazing  thunder  on  the  casque 
Of  thy  adverse  pernicious  enemy :  ] 
Rouse  up  thy  youthful  blood,  be  valiant,  livel 
Boling.  Mine  innocency  and  Saint  Geoi|;e 

to  thrive  1^  [He  takes  his^secU. 

Nor.  [Kneeling  to  the  King]  However  God 

or  fortune  <»st  my  lot, 
There  lives  or  dies,  true  to  King  Richard's 

throne, 
A  loyal,  just,  and  upright  gentleman : 
[Never  did  captive  with  a  freer  heart  j 

Cast  off  his  chidns  of  bondage,  and  embrace  J 
His  golden  uncontroll'd  enfranchisement,  so 
More  than  my  dancing  soul  doth  celebrate  ( 
This  feast  of  battle  with  mine  adversary.—]  { 
Most    mighty    liege, — and    my    companion 

peers, — 

s  My  blood,  my  blood-relation. 
*  Regreet,  salute.  «  Wtucen,  penetrable  as  wax. 

«  Redoubled,   pronounced    redmtbeled,   at  a  quadri- 
syllable. '  To  thrive = make  me  to  thrive  or  wicoeed 
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Take  from  my  mouth  the  wish  of  happy  years: 
As  gentle  and  as  jocund  as  to  jest  w 

Go  I  to  fight :  truth  hath  a  quiet  bi*east 

K,  Rich,  Farewell,  my  lord :  securely^  I  espy 
Virtue  with  valour  couched  in  thine  eye. — 
Order  the  trial,  marshal,  and  begin. 

[Flourish  of  trumpets.     The  King  and 

the  Lords  return  to  their  seats,  and 

the  Combatants  unount  their  horses. 

Mar.  Harry  of  Hereford,  Lancaster,  and 

Derby,  lOO 

Eeceive  thy  lance ;  and  Grod  defend  the  right ! 

Boling,  Strong  as  a  tower  in  hope,  I  cry 

amen. 
Mar,  [To  an  Officer]  Go  bear  this  lance  to 

Thomas,  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
First  Her.  Harry  of  Hereford,  Lancaster, 
and  Derby, 
Stands  here  for  God,  his  sovereign,  and  him- 
self. 
On  pain  to  be  found  false  and  recreant, 
To  prove  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mow- 
bray, 
A  traitor  to  his  God,  his  king,  and  him ; 
And  dares  him  to  set  forward  to  the  fight 
Sec  Her,  Here  standeth  Thomas  Mowbray, 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  no 

On  pain  to  be  found  false  and  recreant, 
Both  to  defend  himself,  and  to  approve* 
Henry  of  Hereford,  Lancaster,  and  Derby, 
To  God,  his  sovereign,  and  to  him  disloyal ; 
t  Courageously,  and  with  a  free  desire, 
'Attending^  but  the  signal  to  begin.  3 

Mar,  Sound,  trumpets;  and  set  forward, 

combatants.  [A  charge  sounded. 

Stay,  stay,  the  king  hath  thrown  his  warder^ 

down. 

K.  Rich.  Let  them  lay  by  their  helmets  and 

their  spears,  ii9 

And  both  return  back  to  their  chairs  again : — 

[To  the  Lords]  Withdraw  with  us :  and  let  the 

trumpets  sound 
While*  we  return^  these  dukes  what  we  decree. 
[A  longjlourish.     The  Combatants  dis- 
mount, and  resume  their  chairs. 
Draw  near,  [To  the  Combatants] 

» Securely,  certainly,  surely. 
«  Approve,  prove.  »  Attending,  awaiting. 

*  Warder,  the  truncheon  carried  by  the  king. 
»  WhUe,  until  «  Betum,  report  to. 


( 
/ 

? 

fair< 


And  list  what  with  our  council  we  have  done. 
For  that^  our  kingdom's  earth  should  not  be 

soird 
With  that  dear  blood  which  it  hath  fostered ; 
And  for^  our  eyes  do  hate  the  dire  aspect 
Of  civil  wounds  ploughed  up  with  neighbours' 

swords; 
[And  for®  we  think  the  eagle- winged  pride    \ 
Of  sky-aspiring  and  ambitious  thoughts,      130 
With  rival-hating  envy,  set  on  you 
To  wake  our  peace,  which  in  our  country's 

cradle 
Draws  the  sweet  infant  breath  of  gentle  sleep; 
Which  so  rous'd  up  with  boisterous  untun'd 

drums,  ^ 

With   harsh-resoimding    trumpets'    dreadful^, 

bray, 
And  grating  shock  of  wrathful  iron  arms, 
Might  from  our  quiet  confines  fright 

peace,  < 

And  make  us  wade  even  in  our  kindred's^ 

blood;]  5 

Therefore,  we  banish  you  our  territories : — 
You,  cousin  Hereford,  upon  pain  of  life,      140 
Till  twice  five  summers  have  enrich'd  our  fields 
Shall  not  regreet  our  fair  dominions, 
But  tread  the  stranger  paths  of  banishment 
Boling,  Your  will  be  done :  this  must  my 

comfort  be, — 
That  sun  that  warms  you  here  shall  shine  on 

me; 
And  those  his  golden  beams  to  you  here  lent 
Shall  point  on  me  and  gild  my  banishment 
K.  Rich,  Norfolk,  for  thee  remains  a  heavier 

doom, 
Which  I  with  some  unwillingness  pronounce : 
The  fiy-slow  hours  shall  not  determinate     150 
The  dateless  limit  of  thy  dear^  exile ; 
The  hopeless  word  of — "  never  to  return  "  ^ 
Breathe  I  against  thee,  upon  pain  of  life,    po 
Nor,  A  heavy  sentence,  my  most  sovereign 

liege. 
And  all  imlook'd   for  from  your  highness' 

mouth: 
t  A  dearer  merit^*®  not  so  deep  a  maim  I 

As  to  be  cast  forth  in  the  common  air,  S 

Have  I  deserved  at  your  highness'  hands.  ]     } 


'  For  that,  in  order  that 
*  Dear  here = heart-paining. 
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•  For,  becauM. 
»•  Merit,  reward. 
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The  language  I  have  leam'd  these  forty  years, 
My  native  English,  now  I  must  forego :      lOO 
And  now  my  tongue's  use  is  to  me  no  more 
Than  an  unstringed  viol  or  a  harp, 
)[  Or  like  a  cunning  instrument  cas'd  up, 
^Or,  being  open,  put  into  his  hands 
That  knows  no  touch  to  tune  the  harmony : 
Within  my  mouth  you   have  engaol'd^  my 

tongue, 
Doubly  portcullis'd  with  my  teeth  and  lips ; 
And  dull  unfeeling  barren  ignorance 
Is  made  my  gaoler  to  attend  on  me. 
I  am  too  old  to  fawn  upon  a  nurse,  170 

/  Too  far  in  years  to  be  a  pupil  now :  ] 
What  is  thy  sentence  then  but  speechless 

death, 
Which  robs  my  tongue  from  breathing  native 

breath? 
5     ^K.  Rich,  It  boots  thee  not  to  be  compas- 
>         sionate :  * 

J  After  our  sentence  plaining  comes  too  late. 
n     ^V.  ]  Then  thus  I  turn  me  from  my  coun- 
try's light, 

^ To  dwell  in  solemn  shades  of  endless  night. 

\Going. 
K,  Rick.  Return  again,  and  take  an  oath 
with  thee.  [Norfolk  returns  to  Kiiig, 

Lay  on  our  royal  sword  your  banish'd  hands ; 
Swear  by  the  duty  that  you  owe  to  God, —  iso 
Our  part  therein  ^  we  banish  with  yourselves, — 
To  keep  the  oath  that  we  administer : 
You  never   shall, — so  help  you  truth  and 

GodI— 
Embrace  each  other's  love  in  banishment; 
Nor  never  look  upon  each  other's  face ; 
Nor  never  write,  regreet,*  nor  reconcile 
This  louring  tempest  of  your  home-bred  hate; 
Nor  never  by  advised*  purpose  meet 
To  plot,  contrive,  or  complot  any  ill  is9 

'Gainst  us,  our  state,  our  subjects,  or  our  land. 
Boling,  I  swear. 
Xor.  And  I,  to  keep  all  this. 
I     Boling.  [Norfolk,  so  far  as  to  mine  enemy: — 
<  By  this  time,  had  the  king  permitted  us, 
/  One  of  our  souls  had  wander'd  in  the  air, 

I  EngaoFd,  imprisoned. 

^  Tobe  companionate,  to  appeal  to  compassion. 
»  Our  part  therein,  ue.  tlie  duty  or  allegiance  you  owe 
to  ua.  4  Regreet,  salute  one  another. 

*  Advieed,  concerted. 
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Banish'd  this  frail  sepdlchre  of  our  flesh. 
As  now  our  flesh  is  banish'd  from  this  land :  ]( 
Confess  thy  treasons  ere  thou  fly  the  realm ; 
Since  thou  hast  far  to  go,  bear  not  along 
The  clogging  burthen  of  a  guilty  souL  soo 

^  or.  No,  Bolingbroke:  if  ever  I  were  traitor. 
My  name  be  blotted  from  the  book  <^  life, 
And  I  from  heaven  banish'd,  as  from  hence ! 
But  what  thou  art,   God,   thou,  and   I  do 

know; 
And  all  too  soon,  I  fear,  the  king  shall  rue. — 
Farewell,  my  liege. — Now  no  way  can  I  stray; 
Save  back  to  England,  all  the  world 's  my  way. 

[Exit. 
K.  Rich,  Uncle,  even  in  the  glasses  of  thine 

eyes 
I  see  thy  grieved  heart :  thy  sad  asp^t       2« 
Hath  from  the  number  of  his  banish'd  years 
Pluck'd  four  away.     [To  Bolinghroke\     Six 

frozen  winters  spent, 
Return  with  welcome  home  from  banishment 
Boling.  How  long  a  time  lies  in  one  little 

word! 
Four  lagging  winters  and  four  wanton  springs 
End  in  a  word :  such  is  the  breath  of  kings. 
Gaunt.  I  thank  my  liege,  that  in  r^ard  of 

me 
He  shortens  four  years  of  my  son's  exile : 
But  little  vantage  shall  I  reap  thereby ; 
For,  ere  the  six  years  that  he  hath  to  spend 
Can  change  their  moons  and  bring  their  times 
I        about,  fso 

IMy  oil-dri'd  lamp  and  time-bewasted  light 
/shall  be  extinct  with  age  and  endless  night; 
Q  My  inch  of  taper  will  be  burnt  and  done, 
And  blindfold  death  not  let  me  see  my  son. 
K.  Rich.  Why,  imcle,  thou  hast  many  years 

to  live. 
Gaunt.  But  not  a  minute,  king,  that  thou 

canst  give : 
Shorten  my  days  thou  canst  with  sullen  sorrow, ; 
And  pluck  nights  from  me,  but  not  lend  a 

morrow; 
Thou  canst  help  time  to  furrow  me  with  age, 
But  stop  no  wrinkle  in  his  pilgrimage ;        2S0  \ 
Thy  word  is  current  with  him  for  my  death. 
But    dead,    thy    kingdom    caimot    buy    my' 

breath.  ]  ' 

K.  Rich.  Thy  son  is  banish'd  upon  good 

advice. 
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KING  RICH 


Whereto  thy  tongue  a  party- verdict*  gave 
Why  at  our  justice   seem'st   thou   then   U 
lour?  23i 

^     t  Gaunt.  Things  sweet  to  taste  prove  in  di 

)         gestion  sour. 

J  You  uig'd  me  as  a  judge ;  but  I  had  rather 

^  You  would  have  bid  me  argue  like  a  faiher.J 


IICHARD  11. 

X  O^  had  it  b 


ACT  I.  Scene  S. 


been  a  stranger,  not  my  child, 
To  smooth  2  his  fault  1  should  have  been  more 

mild: 
A  partial  slander  ^  sought  I  to  avoid,  241 

And  in  the  sentence  my  own  life  destroyed. 
Alas,  I  look'd  when  some  of  you  should  say, 
I  was  too  strict  to  make  mine  own  away ; 


OawvL  0,  to  what  pnrpoM  dost  thou  board  thy  wordB, 
That  thoa  ntam*rt  no  greeting  to  thj  friend* ?-< Act  i.  8.  SBt,  1B4.) 


^But  you  gave  leave  to  my  unwilling  tongue 
Against  my  will  to  do  myself  this  wrong. 
K,  Rich.'2  Cousin,  farewell; — and,   imcle, 
bid  him  so : 
Six  years  we  banish  him,  and  he  shall  go. 
[Flourish,   Exeunt  King  Richard  and  train. 
Aum.  Cousin,  farewell :  what  presence^  must 
not  know,  249 

From  where  you  do  remain  let  paper  show. 

1  Party-verdict,  a  rerdict  in  which  he  took  part 
>  To  smooth,  to  palliate. 

*  A  partial  slander,  i.e.  a  reproach  of  partiality. 
«  TreMenee,  personal  interviews. 


Mar,  My  lord,  no  leave  take  I ;  for  I  will 
ride,  26i 

As  far  as  land  will  let  me,  by  your  side. 
Oaunt,  O,  to  what  purpose  dost  thou  hoard 
thy  words, 
That  thou  retum'st  no  greeting  to  thy  friend^ 
Baling,  I  have  too  few  to  take  my  leave  li 
you,  ( 

When  the  tongue's  office  should  be  prodigal  \ 
To  breathe  th'  abundant  dolour  of  the  hearth 
^Oaunt.HYiy  grief  is  but  thy  absence  for  a  time.  ^ 
Doling.  Joy  absent,  grief  is  present  for  that> 
time.  > 
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ACT  I.  Scene  3. 


KING  RICHARD  II. 


ACT  r.  Soeoe  4. 


I 


Gaunt.  What  is  six  winters?  they  are  quickly 

gone.  2(K) 

Boling,  To  men  in  joy;  but  grief  makes 

one  hour  ten. 
Gaunt.  Call  it  a  travel*  that  thou  tak'st  for 

pleasure. 
Boling.  My  heart  will  sigh  when  I  miscall 

it  so, 
Which  finds  it  an  enforced  pilgrimage. 

Gaunt,  The  sullen  passage  of  thy  weary 


£steem  as  foil,  wherein  thou  art  to  set 
The  precious  jewel  of  thy  home-return. 
Boling,  Nay,  rather,  every  tedious  stride  I 

make 
Will  but  remember  me  what  a  deal  of  world* 
I  wander  from  the  jewels  that  I  love.  270 

Must  I  not  serve  a  long  apprenticehood 
To  foreign  passages ;  and  in  the  end, 
Having  my  freedom,  boast  of  nothing  else 
But  that  I  was  a  journeyman  to  grief? ] 
Gaunt.  All  places  that  the  eye  of  heaven 

visits 
Are  to  a  wise  man  ports  and  happy  havens. 
Teach  thy  necessity  to  reason  thus ; 
There  ia  no  virtue  like  n<>ne«flity. 
Think  not  the  king  did  banish  thee,  279 

But  thou  the  king :  woe  doth  the  heavier  sit, 
Where  it  perceives  it  is  but  faintly  borne, 
f  Go,  say, — I  sent  thee  forth  to  purchase' 

honour, 
And  not — the  king  exfl'd  thee ;  or  suppose 
Devouring  pestilence  hangs  in  our  air, 
And  thou  art  flying  to  a  fresher  clime : 
Look,  what  thy  soul  holds  dear,  imagine  it 
To  lie  that  way  thou  go'st,  not  whence  thou 

com'st : 
Suppose  the  singing-birds  musicians. 
The  grass  whereon  thou  tread'st  the  presence* 

strewed,  289 

The  flowers  fair  ladies,  and  thy  steps  no  more 
Than  a  delightful  measure  or  a  dance ;  ^ 
For  gnarling*  sorrow  hath  less  power  to  bite 
The  man  that  mocks  at  it  and  sets  it  light^ 


1 A  travel,  i.e.  a  Joarney:  there  is  probably  some  pun 
intended  on  the  words  travel  and  iravaU. 

s  What  a  deal  of  world,  i.e.  what  a  long  distance. 

»  Purehaee,  acquire.        *  Presence,  presence-chamber. 
, »  QnaHing,  growling. 

e  Sett  U  light,  makes  light  of  it. 
410 


Boling.  O,  who  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand) 
By  thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus? 
Or  cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite 
By  bare  imagination  of  a  feast? 
Or  wallow  naked  in  December  snow 
By  thinking  on  fantastic ^  summer's  heat? 
O,  no !  the  appi*ehension^  of  the  good  soo 

Gives  but  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worse : 
Fell  sorrow's  tootli  doth  never  rankle  more 
Than  when  he  bites,  bui  lanceth  not  the  sore. 

I     Gaunt.  Come,  come,  my  son,  1 11  bring*  thee 
on  thy  way: 
Had  I  thy  youth  and  cause,  I  would  not  stay. 
Boling.  Then,  England's  ground,  farewell; 
sweet  soil,  adieu; 
My  mother,  and  my  nurse,  that  bears  me  yet ! 
Where'er  I  wander,  boart  of  this  I  can,       sos 
Though  banish'd,  yet  a  true-bom  Englishman. 

[ExeunL 

t  Scene  IV.    Coventry.    A  room  in  the  Kinef%  \ 
casOe.  \ 

Enter  from  one  Me  Kino  Bichard,  Baoot,  ' 
and  Green;  from  the  other  the  Dukb  of 

AUMERLE. 

K.  RicL  We  did  observe. — Cousin  Aumerle, 

How  far  brought  you  high  Hereford  on  his 

way? 

Aum.  I  brought  high  Hereford,  if  you  call 

him  so,  / 

But  to  the  next  highway,  and  there  I  left  him.  \ 

K.  Rich.  And  say,  what  store  of  parting  > 

tears  were  shed?  ; 

Aunh,  Faith,  none  for  me; ^^  except  the  north- ) 

east  wind,  > 

Which  then  blew  bitterly  against  our  faces,     \ 

Awak'd  the  sleeping  rheum,  and  so  by  chance^ 

Did  grace  our  hollow  parting  with  a  tear.         > 

K.  Rich.  What  said  our  cousin  when  yoa> 

parted  with  him?  10 ' 

^ WW.  "Farewell:"  ^ 

And,  for^^  my  heart  disdained  that  my  tongue  j 

Should  so  profane  the  word,  th&t  taught  me^ 

craft  ( 

To  counterfeit  oppression  of  such  grief,  { 

That  words  seem'd  buried  in  my  sorrow's  grave.  \ 

'  Fantastic,  i.e.  that  exists  only  in  fancy. 

>  Apprehension,  imagination.       *  Bring,  accompany. 

»•  For  me,  on  my  part.  "  For,  because. 
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ACT  I.  Scene  4. 


KING  EICHAItD  11. 


ACT  II.  Scene  1. 


'Many,    would    the    word    "farewell"  have 
i         lengthened  hours 
i  And  added  years  to  his  short  banishment, 
I  He  should  have  had  a  volume  of  "farewells;" 
( But  since  it  would  not,  he  had  none  of  me. 
A".  RicL  He  is  our  cousin,  cousin;  but  'tis 
doubt,^  20 

^When  time  shall  call  him  home  from  banish- 
\        ment, 

/  Whether  our  kinsman  come  to  see  his  friends. 
f  Ourself  and  Bushy,  Bagot  here,  and  Green, 

Observed  his  courtship  to  the  common  people; 

How  he  did  seem  to  dive  into  their  hearts 
'  With  humble  and  familiar  courtesy; 
[  What  reverence  he  did  throw  away  on  slaves; 
)  Wooing  poor  craftsmen  with   the  craft  of 

<  smiles, 

;  And  patient  underbearing*  of  his  fortune. 
As  't  were  to  banish  their  affects  with  him.  so 

'  Off  goes  his  bonnet  to  an  oyster- wench;  J 
A  brace  of  draymen  bid  Grod  speed  him  well. 
And  had  the  tribute  of  his  supple  knee, 

^With  "Thanks,  my  countrymen,  my  loving 

(         friends;" 

f  As  were  cur  England  in  reversion  his, 

<  And  he  our  subjects'  next  degree  in  hope. 

s     Green,  Well,  he  is  gone;  and  with  him  go 
s         these  thoughts. — 

^Now  for  the  rebels  which  stand  out  in  Ire- 
j         land,— 

'^  Expedient^  manage^  must  be  made,  my  liege. 

Ere  further  leisure  yield  them  further  means 

.  For  their  advantage  and  your  highness'  loss.  4i 


K.  Rich,  We  will  ourself  in  person  to  this  > 

war:  42^ 

And,  for*  our  coffers,  with  too  great  a  court  ( 
And  liberal  largess,  are  grown  somewhat  light,  / 
We  are  enforc'd  to  farm  our  royal  realm;  i 
The  revenue  whereof  shall  furnish  us  ( 

For  our  affairs  in  hand :  if  that  come  short,  ( 
Our  substitutes  at  home  shall  have  blank  char- : 

ters;  \ 

Whereto,  when  they  shall  know  what  men  are : 

rich,  ( 

They  shall  subscribe  them  for  large  sums  of 

gold,  60;, 

And  send  them  after  to  supply  our  wants;  \ 
For  we  will  make  for  Ireland  presently.  J 

Enter  Bushy. 
Bushy,  what  news? 

Buihy,  Old  John  of  Craunt  is  grievous  sick, 
my  lord, 
Suddenly  taken;  and  hath  sent  post  haste 
To  entreat  your  majesty  to  visit  him. 
K.  Rich.  Where  Ues  he? 
Bushy.  At  Ely  House. 
A'.  RicL  Now  put  it,  God,  in  the  physician's 
mind 
To  help  him  to  his  grave  inmiediately  I    *     60 

.The  1i"\^g  r.f  \^J2^fF^nt^J^]^f^^  ^ft]£oj./A^a 

To  deck  our  soldiers  for  these  Irish  wars. — 
Come,  gentlemen,  let's  all  go  visit  him: 
Pray  God  we  may  make  haste,  and  come  too 
late  I 
All,  Amen.  [Exeunt,  ] 


/ 


ACT    II. 


Scene  I.    London,     A  room  in  Ely  ffouscj 
Ilolborn, 

John  of  Gaunt  sick  on  couch;  the  Duke  or 
York,  Earl  op  Northumberland,  and 
others  standing  by  him. 

Qaunt.  Will  the  king  come,  that  I  may 
breathe  my  last 
In  wholesome  counsel  to  his  linstaid®  youth? 

1  Doubt,  matter  of  doubt.      *  Cnderbearitig,  enduring. 

*  Expedient,  expeditions. 

*  Manage,  management ;  settled  plans.    <  For,  because. 


York,  Vex  not  yourself,  nor  strive  not  with 

your  breath;  s 

For  all  in  vain  comes  counsel  to  his  ear. 
Qaunt,  O,  but  they  say  the  tongues  of  dying 

men 
Enforce  attention  like  deep  harmony: 
[Where  words  are  scarce,  they  are  seldom' 

spent  in  vain,  > 

For  they  breathe  truth  that  breathe  their; 

words  in  pain.  i 


«  Unttaid,  fickle. 
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ACT  II.  Scene  1. 


KING  RICHAED  n. 


ACT  II.  Soeaie  1. 


^  He  that  no  more  must  say  is  listen'd  more 
^     Than  they  whom  youth  and  ease  have  taught 
<  togloae;'  lo 

^More  are  men's  ends  mark'd  than  their  lives 
^  before: 

I     The  setting  sun,  and  music  at  the  close,^ 
I  As  the  last  taste  of  sweets,  is  sweetest  last, 
^Writ  in  remembrance  moi*e  than  things  long 
]         past:] 
Though  Richard  my  life's  counsel  would  not 

hear, 
My  death's  sad  tale  may  yet  undeaf  his  ear.^ 
York.  No;  it  is  stopp'd  with  other  flatf  ring 
sounds, 
'  Q  As,*  praises  of  his  state:  then  there  are  found 
^Lascivious  metres,  to  whose  venom  sound 
jThe  open  ear  of  youth  doth  always  listen;    20 
^  Report  of  fashions  in  proud  Italy, 
I  Whose  manners  still  our  tardy  a[)ish  nation 
^  Limps  after  in  base  imitation. 
S  Where  doth  the  world  thrust  forth  a  vanity, — 
)  So  be  it  new,  there 's  no  respect^  how  vile, — 
^That  is  not  quickly  buzz'd*  into  his  ears?] 
Then  all  too  late  comes  counsel  to  be  heard. 
Where  will  doth  mutiny  with  wit's  regard.^ 
( [Direct  not  him  whose  way  himself  will  choose : 
('TIS  breath  thou  lack'st,  and  that  breath  wilt 
?         thou  lose.  ]  30 

Oaunt.  Methinks   I    am   a   prophet   new 
inspir'd. 

And  thus,  expiring,  do  foretell  of  him : 
His  rash  fierce  blaze  of  riot  cannot  last. 
For  violent  fires  soon  bum  out  themselves; 
(J[|  Small  showers  last  long,  but  sudden  storms 

are  short; 

•^He  tires  betimes  tliat  spurs  too  fast  betimes; 
\  With  eager  feeding  food  doth  choke  the  feeder:] 
Light  vanity,  insatiate  cormorant, 
Consuming  means,  soon  preys  upon  itself. 
This  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  scepter'd  isle, 
•  This  earth  of  majesty,  this  seat  of  Mars,       41 
This  other  Eden,  demi-paradise. 
This  fortress  built  by  Nature  for  herself 
Against  infection  and  the  hand  of  war; 
This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world; 


»  To  glote,  to  flatter.  «  Close,  cadence, 

s  Undeaf  Aur  ear,  make  his  ear  no  longer  deaf. 
*  ^«= namely.      »  There  'e  no  respect,  i.e.  no  one  cares. 
«  Buzz'd,  whispered. 
'  Wiee  regard,  the  rlew  of  the  InteUect 
412 


This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea, 
Which  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall, 
Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house, 
Against  the  envy^  of  less  happier  lands; 
This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this 

£ngland,  50 

[This  nurse,  this  teeming  womb  of  royal  kings, 
Fear'd  by*  their  breed  and  famous  by*  their 

birth. 
Renowned  for  their  deeds  as  far  from  home, — 
For  Christian  service  and  true  chivalry, — 
As  is  the  sepulchre  in  stubborn  Jewry, 
Of  the  world's  ransom,  blessed  Mary's  Son ; — 
This  land  of  such  dear  souls,  this  dear  dear 

land,  ]  ' 

Dear  for  her  reputation  through  the  world. 
Is  now  leas'd  out — I  die  pronouncing  it — 
Like  to  a  tenement,  or  pelting*®  farm:  M 

Q  England,  Ixjund  in  with  the  triumphant  sea, ' 
Whose  rocky  shore  beats  back  the  envious' 

siege  ; 

Of  watery  Neptune,  's   now  bound  in  with  J 

shame,  ) 

With  inky  blots,  and  rotten  parchment  bonds  :];i 
That  England,   that  was   wont  to   conquer 

others. 
Hath  made  a  shameful  conquest  of  itself. 
Ah,  would  the  scandal  vanish  with  my  life. 
How  happy  then  were  my  ensuing  death ! 

Enter  King  Richard  and  Queen,  Aumerle, 
Bushy,  Green,  Baoot,  Ross,  and  Wn^ 

LOUOHBT. 

York.  The  king  is  come:  deal  mildly  with 
his  youth; 
For  young  hot  colts,  being  rag'd,*^  do  rage  the 
more.  70 

Queen,  How  fares  our  noble  uncle,  Lan- 
caster? 
K.  Rich,  What^ comfort,  man?  how  is't  with 

aged  Graimt? 
Gaunt,  Q  O,  how  that  name  befits  my  compo- ; 
sition !  ** 
Old  Gaunt  indeed,  and  gaunt  in  being  old: 
Within  me  grief  hath  kept  a  tedious  fast; 
And  who  abstains  from  meat,  that  is  not  gaunt  ?  > 
For  sleeping  England  long  time  have  I  watch'd;  / 

*  Entfy  =  malice.  •  Bj/ = on  account  of. 

!•  Pelting,  paltry.  "  Rag^d,  aggravated,  provoked, 

I'  Composition,  bodily  state. 
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ACT  II.  Soeno  1. 


KING  RICHARD  H. 


ACT  II.  Scene  1. 


Watching  breeds   leanness,    leanness   is   all 

gaunt: 
The  pleasure  that  some  fathers  feed  upon,    79 
Is  my  strict  fast, — I  mean,  my  children's  looks; 
And  therein  fasting,  hast  thou  made  me  gaunt: 
Gaunt  am  I  for  the  grave,  gaunt  as  a  grave. 
Whose  hollow  womb  inherits^   nou^t  but 

bones. 
K.  Rick.  Can  sick  men  play  so  nicely  ^  with 

their  names? 
Gaunt.  No,  misery  makes  sport  to  mock 

iteelf: 
Since  thou  dost  seek  to  kill  my  name  in  me, 
I  mock  my  name,  great  king,  to  flatter  thee. 
K.  Rich.  Should  dying  men  flatter  with 

those  that  live  ? 
Oaunt.  No,  no,  men  living  flatter  those  that 

die. 
K.  Rich.  Thou,  now  a  dying,  say'st  thou 

flatter'st  me.  90 

Oaunt.  O,   no!   thou  diest,  though  I  the 

sicker  be. 
K.  Rich.  I  am  in  health,  I  breathe,  and  see 

thee  ilL 
Gaunt.  Now  He  that  made  me  knows  I  see 

thee  ill;] 
111  in  myself  to  see,  and  in  thee  seeing  ilL 
Thy  death-bed  is  no  lesser  than  thy  land 
Wherein  thou  liest  in  reputation  sick; 
And  thou,  too  careless  patient  as  thou  art, 
Comraitt'st  thy  anointed  body  to  the  cure 
Of  those  physicians  that  first  wounded  thee: 
A  thousand  flatterers  sit  within  thy  crown,  lOO 
Whose  compass  is  no  bigger  than  thy  head ; 
[  And  yet,  incaged  in  so  small  a  verge. 
The  waste  is  no  whit  lesser  than  thy  land.  ] 
O,  had  thy  grandsire,  with  a  prophet's  eye, 
Seen  how  his  son's  son  should  destroy  his  sons, 
From  forth  thy  reach  he  would  have  laid  thy 

shame. 
Deposing  thee  before  thou  wert  possess'd, 
[  Which  art  possess'd'  now  to  depose  thyself. 
Why,  cousin,  wert  thou  regent  of  the  world, 
It  were  a  shame  to  let  this  land  by  lease;    no 
But  for  thy  world  enjoying  but  this  land, 
Is  it  not  more  than  shame  to  shame  it  so?] 
Landlord  of  England  art  thou  now,  not  king : 

1  Inherit9,  possesses,  coniains.        ^  Xicely,  fftncifully. 
s  Posgeu'd,  mad,  possessed  by  a  derll :  there  is  a  play 
upon  the  word  posseu'd. 


Thy  state  of  law*  is  bondslave  to  the  law;  ii4 
And  thou — 

K.  RicL  [Pointing  at  Gautit]  A  lunatic  lean 

witted  fool, 
Presuming  on  an  ague's  privilege, 
Dar'st  with  thy  frozen  admonition 
Make  pale  our  cheek,  chasing  the  royal  blood. 
With  fury,  from  his  native  residence. 
Now,  by  my  seat's  right  royal  majesty,  120 
Wert  thou  not  brother  to  great  Edward's  son,^ 
This  tongue  that  runs  so  roundly  °  in  thy  head 
Should  run  thy  head  from  thy  unreverent 

shoulders. 
Gaunt.  O,  spare  me  not,  my  brother  Edward's 

son. 
For  that  I  was  his  father  Edward's  son ; — 
[  That  blood  already,  like  the  pelican,  '^ 

Hast  thou  tapp'd  out^  and  drunkenly  carous'd:  ^ 
My  brother  Gloster,  plain  well-meaning  soul, — > 
Whom  fair  befal  in  heaven  'mongst  happy  > 

souls ! —  > 

May  be  a  precedent  and  witness  good  130  > 

That  thou  respecfst  not^  spilling  Edward's^ 

blood:]  { 

Join  with  the  present  sickness  that  I  have; 
And  thy  unkindness  be  like  crooked  age. 
To  crop  at  once  a  too  long  witlier'd  flower. 
Live  in  thy  shame,  but  die  not  shame  with 

thee! 
These  words  hereafter  thy  tormentors  be ! — 
Convey  me  to  my  bed,  then  to  my  grave: 
Love  they®  to  live  that  love  and  honour  have. 

[Gaunt  is  borne  off  on  couch  by  Attendants^ 
folUnced  by  Northumberland. 
K.  Rich.  And  let  them  die  that  age  and  sul- 

lens  have; 
For  both  hast  thou,  and  both  become  the  grave. 
York.   Beseech  your  majesty,   impute  his 

words  141 

To  wayward  sickhness  and  age  in  him: 
He  loves  you,  on  my  life,  and  holds  you  dear 
As  Harry  Duke  of  Hereford,  were  he  here. 
K.  Rich.  Right,  you  say  true:  as  Hereford's 

love,  so  his; 
As  theirs,  so  mine;  and  all  be  as  it  is. 


\/ 


*  state  (\f  law,  legal  statns  or  condition. 

s  Oreat  Edward's  son,  i.e.  the  Black  Prince,  Richard's 
father.  *  Roundly,  without  check. 

'  Respecfst  not,  heedest  not 

•  Love  they,  i.e.  let  them  lore. 
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ACT  11.  Soene  1. 


KING  RICHABD  11. 


ACT  II.  Soene  1. 


Re-enter  Northumberland. 

North,  My  liege,  old  Gaunt  commends  him 
to  your  majesty.  147 

K.  Rich,  What  says  he? 

North,  Nay,  nothing;  all  is  said: 

His  tongue  is  now  a  stringless  instrument; 
Words,  life,  and  all,  old  Lancaster  hath  spent 


Tork.  Be  York  the  next  that  must  be  bank- 
rupt so !  151 
Though  death  be  poor,   it    ends    a    mortal 
woe. 
K,  Rich.  The  ripest  fruit  first  falls,  and  8o\  ^ 
doth  he;  1^ 
His  time  is  spent,  our  pilgrimage  must  be^J/ 
So  much  for  that — Now  for  our  Irish  wSrs: 


Oauni.  Convey  me  to  my  bed,  then  to  my  grave  i 
Love  they  to  lire  that  love  and  honour  have.— (Act  ii.  1. 137, 188.) 


We  must  supplant  those  rough  rug-headed  * 
kems,3 

Which  live  like  venom,  where  no  venom  else. 

But  only  they  have  privilege  to  live. 
.  And  for*  these  great  affairs  do  ask  some  charge. 

Towards  our  assistance  we  do  seize  to  us     160 
'  The  plate,  coin,  revenues,  and  moveables, 

Whereof  our  uncle  Gaunt  did  stand  possess'd. 
<  [  York.  How  long  shall  I  be  patient?  ah, 
S         how  long 

) Shall  tender  duty  make  me  suffer  wrong? 
>Not  Gloster's  death,  nor  Hereford's  banish- 
S         ment, 

>Not  Gaunt's  rebukes,  nor  England's  private 
>         wrongs, 

)  Nor  the  prevention  of  poor  Bolingbroke 
J  About  his  marriage,  nor  my  own  disgrace, 
>Have  ever  made  me  sour  my  patient  cheek. 


1  MuH  be,  is  yet  to  come. 
s  Rug-headed,  rough-headed. 
s  Kerns,  light-armed  foot-soldiers 
414 


*  For,  because. 


Or  bend  one  wrinkle  on  my  sovereign's  face. — 
I  am  the  last  of  noble  Edward's  sons,  in 

Of  whom  thy  father,  Prince  of  Wales,  was  first: 
In  war  was  never  lion  rag'd  more  fierce. 
In  peace  was  never  gentle  lamb  more  mild. 
Than  was  that  young  and  princely  gentleman. 
His  face  thou  hast,  for  even  so  look'd  he, 
Accomplish'd  with  the  number  of  thy  hours; 
But  when  he   frowned,  it  was  against   the 

French, 
And  not  against  his  friends;  his  noble  hand  179 
Did  win  what  he  did  spend,  and  spent  not  that 
Which  his  triumphant  father's  hand  had  won; 
His  hands  were  guilty  of  no  kindred  blood, 
But  bloody  with  the  enemies  of  his  kin. 
O  Kichard !  York  is  too  far  gone  with  grief. 
Or  else  he  never  would  compare  between. 
K.  Rich.  Why,  uncle,  what's  the  matter?] 
York.  O  my  liege, 

Pardon  me,  if  you  please;  if  not,  I,  pleas'd 
Not  to  be  pardon'd,  am  content  withaL 
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ACT  IL  Boene  1. 


IQNG  MCHABD  IL 


ACT  11.  Soene  1. 


Seek  you  to  seize  and  gripe  into  your  hands  189 
The  royalties  and  rights  of  banish'd  Hereford? 
Is  not  Gaunt  dead,  and  doth  not  Hereford  live? 
'  [  Was  not  Gaunt  just,  and  is  not  Harry  true? 
^^  Did  not  the  one  deserve  to  have  an  heir? 
{ Is  not  his  heir  a  well-deserving  son? 
^  Take  Hereford's  rights  away,  and  take  from 
;  Time 

^f  His  charters  and  his  customary  rights; 
'  Let  not  to-morrow,  then,  ensue*  to-day; 
Be  not  thyself ;  for  how  art  thou  a  king 
;  But  by  fair  sequence  and  succession?  iw 

Now,  afore  God — God  forbid  I  say  true ! —  ] 
If  you  do  wrongfully  seize  Hereford's  rights, 
\  [^  Call  in  the  letters  patents  that  he  hath 
\  By  his  attorneys-general  to  sue 
'  His  livery,  and  deny  his  offer'd  homage,  ] 
You  pluck  a  thousand  dangers  on  your  head, 
\  You  lose  a  thousand  well-disposed  hearts. 
And  prick*  my  tender  patience  to  those  thoughts 
Which  honour  and  allegiance  cannot  think. 
K.  Rich.  Think  what  you  will,  we  seize  into 
our  hands 
His  plate,  his  goods,  his  money,  and  his  lands. 
York.  I  '11  not  be  by  the  while ;  my  liege, 
farewell:  '  211 

What  will  ensue  hereof,  there 's  none  can  tell; 
;,  [But  by'  bad  courses  may  be  understood 
That  their  events  can  never  fall  out  good.  ] 

[Exit. 
K.  Rick.  Go,  Bushy,  to  the  Earl  of  Wilt- 
shire straight : 
Bid  him  repair  to  us  to  Ely  House 
To  see*  this  business.     To-morrow  next 
We  will  for  Ireland ;  and  't  is  time,  I  trow : 
And  we  create,  in  absence  of  ourself,  219 

Our  uncle  York  lord  governor  of  England ; 
For  he  is  just,  and  always  lov'd  us  well — 
Come  on,   our  queen:    to-morrow  must  we 

part; 
Be  merry,  for  our  time  of  stay  is  short 

[Flourish.     Exeunt  King^  Queen^  Aurnerle^ 
Bushy,  Green,  ami  Bagot. 
[  North.  Well,  lords,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster 

is  dead. 
Ross.  And  living  too;  for  now  his  son  is 
duke. 


^  Engtte,  follow. 
>  By,  concerning. 


«  Prick,  spur,  incite. 
*  To  see,  to  look  to. 


Willo.  Barely*  in  title,  not  in  revenue. 
North.  Richly  in  both,  if  justice  had  her 

right 
Ross.  My  heart  is  great ;  but  it  must  break 
with  silence, 
Ere't  be  disburden'd  with  a  liberal^  tongue. 
North.  Nay,  speak  thy  mind ;  and  let  him 
ne'er  speak  more  230 

That  speaks  thy  words  again  to  do  thee  harm! 
WiUo.  Tends  th^t  thou'dst  speak  to  the 
Duke  of  Hereford? 
If  it  be  so,  out  with  it  boldly,  man ; 
Quick  is  mine  ear  to  hear  of  good  towards 
him. 
Ross.  No  good  at  all  that  I  can  do  for  him ; 
Unless  you  call  it  good  to  pity  him. 
Bereft  and  gelded  of  his  patrimony.  ] 
North.   Now,  afore  God,  'tis  shame  such 
wrongs  are  borne 
[  In  him,  a  royal  prince,  and  many  moe 
Of  noble  blood  in  this  declining  land.  ] 
The  king  \f\  Tint  ^^'^"^^f,  hilt  ^"^sely  led 
By  batterers ;  and  what  they  will  inform. 
Merely  in  hate,  'gainst  any  of  us  all, 
That  will  the  king  severely  prosecute 
'Gainst  us,  our  lives,  our  children,  and  our 

heirs. 

^Ross.  The  commons  hath  he  pill'd^  with^ 

grievous  taxes,  < 

And  lost  their  hearts:  the  nobles  hath  hej 

fin'd  \ 

For  ancient  quarrels,  and   quite  lost  th^ir^ 

hearts.  { 

Willo.  And  daily  new  exactions  are  devis'd,  \ 

As  blanks,*  benevolences, — I  wot  not  what :  250 ; 

But  what,  o'  Grod's  name,  doth  become  of  this? ;! 

North.  Wars  have  not  wasted  it,  for  warr'd  ] 

he  hath  not,  . 

But  basely  yielded  upon  compromise  ^ 

That  which  his  ancestors  achiev'd  with  blows:  J 

More  hath  he  spent  in  peace  than  they  in^* 


Ross.  The  Earl  of  Wiltshire  hath  the  reahn ; 

in  farm.  ]  *; 

}yUlo.  The  king's  grown  bankrupt,  like  a 

broken  man. 

»  Barely,  only.  •  Liberal,  free,  unfettered. 

^  PilCd,  pillaged. 

B  Blanks,  promises  to  pay  certain  contributions,  the 
amount  being  left  in  blank. 
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ACT  IL  Scene  I. 


KING  RICHAKD  IL 


ACT  U. 


Xorth,  Keproach  and  dissolution  hangeth 

o'er  hinL 
R088.  He  hath  not  money  for  these  Irish 

wars,  259 

His  burthenous  taxations  notwithstanding, 
But  by  the  robbing  of  the  banish'd  duke. 
yorth.  His  noble  kinsman :  most  degenerate 

king! 
But,  [lords,   we  hear  this  fearful  tempest 

sing, 
Yet  seek  no  shelter  to  avoid  the  storm ; 
We  see  the  wind  sit  sore  upon  our  sails, 
And  yet  we  strike^  not,  but  securely*  perish. 
R0B8.  We  see  the  very  wreck  that  we  must 

suffer; 
And  una  voided^  is  the  danger  now. 
For  suffering  so  the  causes  of  our  wreck. 
NortL  Not  so;]  even  through  the  hollow 

eyes  of  death  270 

I  spy  life  peering ;  but  I  dare  not  say 
How  near  the  tidings  of  our  comfort  ia 

WUlo,  Nay,  let  us  share  thy  thoughts,  as 

thou  dost  ours. 
Ross.  Be  confident  to  speak,  Northumber- 
land: 
We  thiee  are  but  thyself ;  and,  speaking  so, 
Thy  words  are  but  as  thoughts ;  therefore,  be 

bold. 
North,   Then  thus:   I  have  from  Port  le 

Blanc,  a  bay 
In  Brittany,  received  intelligence 
That  Harry  Duke  of  Hereford,  [Bainold  Lord 

Cobham, 
[  The  son  of  Bichard,  Earl  of  Arundel  ]        280 
That  late  broke  from  the  Duke  of  Exeter, 
His  brother.  Archbishop  late  of  Canterbury, 
Sir  Thomas  Erpingham,  Sir  Thomas  Eam- 

ston, 
John  Norbury,  Robert  Waterton,  and  Francis 

Coint, 
All  these]  well  fumish'd  by  the  Duke  of 

Bretagne 
With  eight  tall  ships,  three  thousand  men  of 

war, 
Are  making  hither  with  all  due  expedience,^ 
And  shortly  mean  to  touch  our  northern  shore: 

1  Strike,  i.e.  ttrike  or  lower  our  sails. 

2  Securely,  ie.  in  our  false  security. 

*  lliiavoided,  unavoidable.   ■ 

*  Expedience,  expedition. 
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[Perhaps  they  had  ere  this,  but  that  they 

stay*  S8»' 

The  first  departing  of  the  king  for  Ireland.  ]  i 
If  then  we  shall  shake  off  our  slavish  yoke, 
[Imp  out®  our  drooping  country's   broken' 

wing,  I 

Redeem  from  broking  pawn^  the  blemish'd 

crown,  ' 

Wipe  off  the  dust  that  hides  our  sceptre's  gilt, ' 
And  make  high  majesty  look  like  itself,  ]        - 
Away  with  me  in  post  to  Ravenspurg; 
But  if  you  faint,^  as  fearing  to  do  so. 
Stay  and  be  secret,  and  myself  will  go 
Ross.  To  horse,  to  horse!  ui^  doubts  to 

them  that  fear. 
WUlo,  Hold  out  my  horse,*  and  I  will  first 

be  there.  [ExeunL    30o 

Scene  II.    A  room  in  WincUor  Ccude. 

Enter  Queen,  Busht,  and  Baoot. 

Bushy.  Madam,  your  majesty  is  too  much 

sad: 
You  promised,  when  you  parted  with  the  king, 
To  lay  aside  life-harming  heaviness, 
And  entertain^®  a  cheerful  disposition.^ 
QueeTi.  To  please  the  king,  I  did ;  to  please 

myself, 
I  cannot  do  it ;  yet  I  know  no  cause 
Why  I  should  welcome  such  a  guest  as  grief, 
Save  bidding  farewell  to  so  sweet  a  guest 
As  my  sweet  Richard :  yet  again,  methinks, 
Some  unborn  sorrow,  ripe  in  fortune's  womb, 
Is  coming  towards  me,  and  my  inward  soul 
With  nothing   trembles:    at  some   thing  it 

grieves,  li 

More  than  with  parting  from  my  lord  the 

king. 
Rushi/.  Each  substance  of  a  grief  hath  twenty 

shadows, 
Which  ^*  shows ^'  like  grief  itself,  but  is  not  so; 
Q  For  sorrow's  eye,  glazed  with  blinding  tears, 
Divides  one  thing  entire  to  many  objects ;        ^ 


»  Slav,  await  « Imp  out,  repair. 

7  Broking  paion,  the  pawnbroker. 

*  Faint,  are  faint-hearted. 

*  Hold  out  my  hor$e,  if  my  horse  hold  out. 

i<>  Entertain,  maintain.  11  Ditpoeitum,  mood. 

"  Which =each  of  which.  i*  Showt,  looka. 
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ACT  11.  Scene  2. 


KING  RICHARD   II. 


ACT  II.  Scene  2. 


^Like  p^rspectfves,  which  rightly*  gaz'd  upon 
]  Show  nothing  but  confusion, — e/d  awry 
^Distinguish  form:  so  your  sweet  majesty,     20 
5  Looking  awry  upon  your  lord's  departure, 
)  Finds  shapes  of  grief,  more  than  himself,  to 
}         wail; 

>  Which,   look'd  on  as  it   is,  is   nought   but 

>  shadows 

)0f  what  it  is  not]     Then,  thrice-gracious 
queen. 


More  than  your  lord's  departure  weep  not: 
more 's  not  seen  ;  25 

Or  if  it  be,  't  is  with  false  sorrow's  eye, 
Which  for  things  true  weeps  things  imaginary. 
Queen,  It  may  be  so;  but  yet  my  inward 
soul 
Persuades  me  it  is  otherwise :  howe'er  it'be, 
I  cannot  but  be  sad ;  so  heavy  sad,  30 

As, — though,  on  thinking,  on  no  thought  I 
think, — 


dtuen.  I  cannot  bat  be  Bad.-<Act  iL  2.  aa) 


Makes  me  with  heavy  nothing  faint  and  shrink. 
^     ^Bushj/.  T  fe  nothing  but  conceit,^  my  gra- 
cious lady. 
Queen.  Tis  nothing  less:'  conceit  is  still 
deriv'd 
From  some  forefather  grief ;  mine  is  not  so, 


;For  nothing  hath  begot  my  something  grief; 
^Or  something  hath  the  nothing  that  I  grieve : 
<'T  is  in  reversion  that  I  do  possess ; 
^But  what  it  is,  that  is  not  yet  known ;  what 
( I  cannot  name ;  't  is  nameless  woe,  I  wot  ]  40 


1  Rightly,  from  the  front.  *  Conceit,  fancy. 

*  Tu  nothing  less,  i.e.  It  is  anything  bat  (that). 
VOL.  II. 


Enter  Green. 

Green.  God  save  your  majesty!   and  well 

met,  gentlemen : 

I  hope  the  king  is  not  yet  shipp'd  for  Ireland. 

Queen.  Wliy  hoi)'8t  thou  so  ?  't  is  better  hope 

he  is; 

For  his  designs  crave  haste,  his  haste  good 

hope: 
Then  wherefore  dost  thou  hope  he  is  not 
shipp'd? 
Green.   [That  he,  our  hope,  might  have< 
retir'd*  his  power,  ] 


*  Retir'd,  withdrawn. 
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KING  RICHARD  XL 


ACT  II.  Soeno  2. 


^ 


tf.  »~-i' 


>  And  driven  into  despair  an  enemy's  hope, 
^j  Who  strongly  hath  set  footing  in  this  land :  ] 
The  banish'd  Bolingbroke  repeals*  himself, 
And  with  uplifted  arms  is  safe  arrived  60 

At  Ravenspurg. 

Qiceen.  Now  God  in  heaven  forbid ! 

Oreen.  Ah,  madam,  'tis  too  true:  and  that 
is  worse, — 
The  Lord  Northumberland,  his  son  young 

Henry  Percy, 
The   Lords  of  Ross,   Beaumond,   and   Wil- 

loughby. 
With  all  their  powerful  friends,  are  fled  to 
him. 
Bushy.  Why  have  you  not  proclaim'd  North- 
umberland, 
And  all  the  rest  revolted  faction,  traitors? 
Oreen.  We  have :  whereon  the  Earl  of  Wor- 
cester 
Hath  broke  his  staff,  resigned  his  stewardship, 
And  all  the  household  servants  fled  with  him 
To  Bolingbroke.  6i 

Queen.  So,  Green,  thou  art  the  midwife  to 
my  woe, 
And  Bolingbroke  my  sorrow's  dismal  heir : 
Now  hath  my  soul  brought  forth  her  prodigy. 
And  I,  a  gasping  new-deliver'd  mother. 
Have  woe  to  woe,  sorrow  to  sorrow  join'd. 
Bushy.  Despair  not,  madam. 
Queen,  Who  shall  hinder  me? 

I  wfll  despair,  and  be  at  enmity 
With  cozening  hope :  he  is  a  flatterer, 
A  parasite,  a  keeper  back  of  death,  70 

Who  gently  would  dissolve  the  bands  of  life. 
Which  false  hoj)e  lingers*  in  extremity. 
Oreen.  Here  comes  the  Duke  of  York. 
Queen.  With  signs  of  war  about  his  aged 
neck: 
0,  full  of  careful'  business  are  his  looks! 

Enter  York. 

Uncle,    for   God's   sake,    speak   comfortable 
words. 
York.  Should  I  do  so,  I  should  belie  my 
thoughts : 
\Comfort's  in  heaven;   and  we  are  on  the 
'        earth. 


^  JRepeals,  recaUa. 
*  Careful,  anxious. 


s  Lingert,  cauies  to  linger. 
418 


(Where  nothing  lives  but  crosses,  care,  and 

I        grief. 

'  Your  husband,  he  is  gone  to  save  far  off,      80 
Whilst  others  come  to  make  him  lose  at  home: 
Here  am  I  left  to  underprop  his  land. 
Who,  weak  with  age,  cannot  support  myself : 
Now  comes  the  sick  hour  that  his  surfeit 

made; 
Now  shall  he  try  his  friends  that  flattered  him. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  My  lord,  your  son  was  gone  before  I 

came. 
York.  He  was? — Why,  so! — ^go  all  which 
way  it  will ! — 
The  nobles  they  are  fled,  the  commons  cold. 
And  will,  I  fear,  revolt  on  Hereford's  side. — 
[To  the  Servant}  Sirrah,  get  thee  to  Flashy,  to 
my  sister  Gloster;  90 

Bid  her  send  me  presently  a  thousand  pound : 
Hold,  take  my  ring. 

Serv.  My  lord,  I  had  forgot 

To  tell  your  lordship ;  I  came  by  to-day,  and 

call'd  there ; — 
But  I  shall  grieve  you  to  report  the  rest 
York.  What  is't,  knave? 
Serv.  An  hour  before  I  came,  the  duchess 

died. 
York.  Grod  for  his  mercy!  what  a  tide  of 
woes 
Come  rushing  on  this  woeful  land  at  once  I 
QI  know  not  what  to  do :  I  would  to  Grod, —  lOO ' 
So  my  untruth*  had  not  provok'd  him  to  it, —  ^ 
The  king   had  cut  off  m^   head  with  my; 
brother's!^ —  ; 

What,  are  there   posts  dispatch'd    for   Ire-J 
land?—  : 

How  shall  we  do  for  money  for  these  wars? — J 
Come,  sister, — cousin,   I    would    say, — pray,' 
pardon  me. —  ]  i 

[To  the  Servant]  Go,  fellow,  get  thee  home, 

provide  some  carts. 
And  bring  away  the  armour  that  is  there. 

[Eant  Servant, 

Gentlemen,  will  you  go  muster  men? — If  I 

know  how  or  which  way  to  order  these  affairs, 

thus  disorderly  thrust  into  my  hands,  never 

4  So  my  ufUnUh,  &c.,  x.e.  provided  that  my  diiloy- 
alty,  Ac.  *  3fy  brother's,  It.  Qlotter*!. 
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KING  RICHARD  II. 


AOT  II.  Scene  S. 


believe  me.  Both  are  my  kinsmen : — the  one 
is  my  sovereign,  whom  both  my  oath  and  duty 
bids  defend ;  the  other,  again,  is  my  kinsman, 
whom  the  king  hath  wrong'd,  whom  con- 
science and  my  kindred  bids  to  right:  well, 
somewhat  we  must  do.  [To  the  QtLeen]  Come, 
cousin,  I'll  dispose  of  you. — Gentlemen,  go 
muster  up  your  men,  and  meet  me  presently 
at  Berkley. — I  should  to  Plashy  too :  120 

But  time  will  not  permit ;  all  is  uneven, 
And  every  thing  is  left  at  six  and  seven.^ 

[Ea!eurU  York  and  Queen. 

]     [  Bushy.  The  wind  sits  fair  for  news  to  go 

'         to  Ireland, 
But  none  returns.     For  us  to  levy  power 

^  Proportionable  to  the  enemy 

J  Is  all  impossible. 

[     Green.  Besides,  our  nearness  to  the  king  in 

J         love 

;  Is  near  the  hate  of  those  love  not  the  king. 

[     Bagot  And  that 's  the  wavering  commons : 

for  their  love 
Lies  in  their  purses ;  whoso  empties  them  iso 
By  so  much  fills  their  hearts  with  deadly  hate. 

(     Bushy.  Wherein  the  king  stands  generally 
condemn'd. 

^     Bagot.  If  judgment  lie  in  them,  then  so  do 

we. 
Because  we  ever  have  been  near  the  king. 

(       Green.  Well, 

\  I  will  for  refuge  straight  to  Bristol  castle : 

<  The  Earl  of  Wiltshire  is  already  there. 

\     Bushy.  Thither  will  I  with  you ;  for  little 


office* 


\ 
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f  The  hateful  commons  will  perform  for  us, 
(^xcept  like  curs  to  tear  us  all  to  pieces. 
Will  you  go  'long  with  us? 

Bagot.  No; 
I  will  to  Ireland  to  his  majesty. 
Farewell :  if  heart's  presdges  be  not  vain. 
We  three  here  part  that  ne'er  shall  meet 
again. 
Bushy.  That 's  as  York  thrives  to  beat  back 

Bohngbroke. 
Green.  Alas,  poor  duke !  the  task  he  under- 
takes 
Is — numbering  sands,   and  drinking   oceans 
dry: 

^  Attix  and  seven,  in  confation.         <  OJIlee,  service. 


Where  one  on  his  side  fights,  thousands  will 
fly.  147 

Farewell  at  once, — for  once,  for  all,  and  ever. 
Bicshy.  Well,  we  may  meet  again.  [. 

Bagot.  I  fear  me,  never.  ] ! 

[Ea^eunt. 

ScENB  III.     The  Wilds  in  Gloucestershire. 

Enter  Bolingbroke  and  Northumberland, 
unth  Forces, 

Boling.  How  far  is  it,  my  lord,  to  Berkley 

now? 
North.  Believe  me,  noble  lord, 
I  am  a  stranger  here  in  Glostershire : 
These  high  wild  hills  and  rough  uneven  ways 
Draws  out  our  miles,  and  makes  them  weari- 
some; 
And  yet  your  fair  discourse  hath  [been  as 
sugar,  ; 

Making  the  hard  way  sweet  and  d^lectdble.     ^ 
But  I  bethink  me  what  a  weary  way  ; 

From  Ravenspurg  to  Cotswold  will  be  found  ; 
In  Ross  and  Willoughby,  wanting  your  com- 
pany, 10' 
Which,  I  protest,  hath  very]  much  beguil'd     . 
The  tediousness  and  process^  of  my  travel : 
[Put  theirs  is  sweeten'd  with  the  hope  to? 
have  ^ 
The  present  benefit  which  I  possess ;  ^ 
And  hope  to  joy*  is  little  less  in  joy  ^ 
Than  hope  enjo/d:  by  this  the  weary  lords     <' 
Shall  make  their  way  seem  short;  as  mine  hath 
done  ^ 
By  sight  of  what  I  have,  your  noble  company.] , 

Boling.  Of  much  less  value  is  my  company 

Than  your  good    words. — But    who  comes 

here? 

North.  It  is  my  son,  young  Harry  Percy,  21 

Sent  from  my  brother  Worcester,  whenceso- 

ever.* 

Enter  Henry  Percy. 

Harry,  how  fares  your  uncle? 
Percy.  I   had    thought,  my  lord,  to  have 

leam'd  his  health  of  you. 
North,  Why,  is  he  not  with  the  queen? 


«  Process,  long  course.  <  To  joy,  to  enjoy. 

«  Wheneesoever,  i.e.  from  whatever  place  he  may  come. 
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ACT  II.  Soene  8. 


KING  RICHABD  11. 


ACT  n.  Soeiw  S. 


Percy.  No,  my  good  lord ;  he  hath  forsook 
the  court, 
Broken  his  statf  of  office,  and  dispersed 
The  household  of  the  king. 

North.  What  was  his  reason? 

He  was  not  so  resolved  when  last  we  spake. 
Percy,   Because    your    lordship    was    pro- 
claimed traitor.  so 
But  he,  my  lord,  is  gone  to  Ravenspurg, 
To  offer  service  to  the  Duke  of  Hereford, 
And  sent  me  o'er  by  Berkley,  to  discover 
What  power  the  Duke  of  York  had  levied 

there; 
Then  with  direction  to  repair  to  Ravenspurg. 
North,  Have  you  forgot  the  Duke  of  Here- 
ford, boy? 
Percy,  No,  my  good  lord,  for  that  is  not 
forgot 
Which  ne'er  I  did  remember:  to  my  know- 
ledge, 
I  never  in  my  life  did  look  on  him. 

North,  Then  learn  to  know  him  now;  this  is 
the  duke.  40 

Percy,  My  gracious  lord,  I  tender  you  my 
service. 
Such  as  it  is,  being  tender,  raw,  and  young; 
Which  elder  days  shall  ripen,  and  confirm 
To  more  approved  service  and  desert 

Boling,  I  thank  tliee,  gentle  Percy;  and  be 
sure 
I  count  myself  in  nothing  else  so  happy 
As  in  a  soul  rememb'ring  my  good  friends; 
And,  as  my  fortune  ripens  with  thy  love. 
It  shall  be  still  thy  true  love's  recompense: 
My  heart  this  covenant  makes,  my  hand  thus 
seals  it  50 

North,  How  far  is  it  to  Berkley?  and  what 
stir 
Keeps  good  old  York  there  with  his  men  of 
war? 
Percy,  There  stands  the  castle,  by  yon  tuft 
of  trees, 
Mann'd  with  three  hundred  men,  as  I  have 

heard; 
And  in  it  are  the  Lords  of  York,  Berkley,  and 

Seymour; 
None  else  of  name  and  noble  estimate. 

NoriL  Here  come  the  Lords  of  Ross  and 
Willoughby, 
Bloody  with  spurring,  fiery-red  with  haste. 
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Enter  Ross  a^ui  Willoughby. 

Boling,  Welcome,  my  lords.  I  wot  your  love 

pursues 

A  banish'd  traitor:  all  my  treasury  60 

Is  yet  but  imf elt  thanks,  which,*  more  enrich'd, 

Shall  be  your  love  and  labour's  recompense. 

Rois,  Your  presence  makes  us  rich,  most 

noble  lord. 
WUlo,  And  far  surmounts  our  labour  to  at- 
tain it 
Boling,  Evermore  thanks,  th'  exchequer  of 
the  poor; 
Which,  till  my  infant  fortune  comes  to  years, 
Stands  for  my  boiuity. — But  who  comes  here? 

Enter  Berkley. 

North,  It  is  my  Lord  of  Berkley,  as  I  guess. 
Berk,  My  Lord  of  Hereford,  my  message  is 
To  you — 

Boling.  [Interrupting  angrily']  My  answer 
'    is — to  Lancaster;  70 

And  I  am  come  to  seek  that  name  in  England; 
And  I  must  find  that  title  in  your  tongue, 
Before  I  make  reply  to  aught  you  say. 
Berk.  Mistake  me  not,  my  lord;  'tis  not  my 
meaning 
To  raze  one  title  of  your  honour  out: 
To  you,  my  lord,   I   come, — what  lord  you 

will,— 
From  the  most  gracious  regent  of  tliis  land, 
The  Duke  of  York,  ta  know  what  pricks - 

you  on 
To  take  advantage  of  the  absent  time,' 
And  fright  our  native  peace  with  self -bom 
arms.  *> 

Boling,  I  shall  not  need  transport  my  words 
by  you; 
Here  comes  his  grace  in  person. 

Enter  York  attended. 

My  noble  uncle  1  [Knedr, 

York,  Show  me  thy  humble  heart,  and  not 
thy  knee. 
Whose  duty  is  deceivable*  and  false. 
Boling,  My  gracious  uncle — 
Tori".  Tut,  tut!  grace  me  nograce,  nor  uncle  me: 

1  \Miich,  i.e.  my  trettury.  *  Pricks,  ipurm. 

*  The  abgent  time,  i.e.  the  time  of  the  ldnf^%  abaeoce. 

*  Deoeivable,  deceptive. 
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IQNG  RICHARD  II. 


ACT  II.  Soene  3. 


I  am  no  traitor's  uncle;  that  word — "grace" 
In  an  ungracious  mouth  is  but  profane. 
Why  have  those  banished  and  forbidden  legs 
Dar'd  once  to  touch  a  dust^    of  England's 

ground  ?  9i 

But  then,  more  "why?" — why  have  they  dar'd^ 

to  march 
So  many  miles  upon  her  peaceful  bosom, 


y  dard^ 


Frighting  her  pale-fac'd  villages  with  war    m 
And  ostentation  of  despised  arms? 
[Com'st  thou  because  th'  anointed   king  is  J 
hence?  ^ 

Why,  foolish  boy,  the  king  is  left  behind,        i 
And  in  my  loyal  bosom  lies  his  power. 
Were  I  but  now  the  lord  of  such  hot  youth      > 
As  when  brave  Gaunt  thy  father,  and  myself, 


I'ork.  Thou  art  a  banish'd  man;  and  here  art  oume, 
Before  the  expiration  of  thy  time.— (Act  it  S.  lio,  Ul.) 


^Rescu'd  the  Black  Prince,  that  young  Mars  of 
^         men,  loi 

5  From   forth   the    ranks   of   many   thousand 
l         French, — 

5  O,  then  how  quickly  should  this  arm  of  mine, 
( Now  prisoner  to  the  palsy,  chdstise  thee, 
^  And  minister  correction  to  thy  fault ! 

Boling.  My  gracious  uncle,  let  me  know  my 
fault: 

5 On  what  condition  stands  it  and  wherein? 
\     York.  Even  in  condition  of  the  worst  degree, 
(In  gross  rebellion  and  detested  treason: ] 

1  A  dual,  i.e.  a  particle  of  dust 


Vrhou  art  a  banish'd  man ;  and  here  art  come, 
pefore  the  expiration  of  thy  time,  ill 

In  braving^  arms  against  thy  sovereign. 
Boling.  As  I  was  banish'd,  I  was  banish'd 
Hereford; 
But  as  I  come,  I  come  for^  Lancaster. 
And,  noble  uncle,  I  beseech  your  grace 
Look  on  my  wrongs  with  an  indifferent*  eye: 
You  are  my  father,  for  methinks  in  you 
I  see  old  Graunt  alive;  O,  then,  my  father, 
Will  you  permit  that  I  shall  stand  condemn'd 


s  Braving^  defiant 

*  Indifferent,  impartial. 
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KING  EICHARD  IL 


ACT  II.  Scttne  4. 


A  wand'ring  va^bond ;  my  rights  and  royal- 
ties 120 
Pluck'd  from  my  arms  perforce,  and  given  away 
To  upstart  unthrifts?  Wherefore  was  I  bom? 
If  that  my  cousin  king  be  King  of  England, 
It  must  be  granted  I  am  Duke  of  Lancaster. 
'[You  have  a  son,  Aumerle,  my  noble  cousin; 
Had  you  first  died,  and  he  been  thus  trod 

down. 
He  should  have  found  his  uncle  Gaunt  a  father, 
;To  rouse  his  wrongs^  and  chase  them  to  the 

bay.  ] 
I  am  deni'd  to  sue  my  livery  here. 
And  yet  my  letters-patents  give  me  leave:  iso 
My  father's  goods  are  all  distrain'd  and  sold, 
And  these  and  all  are  all  amiss  employed. 
What  would  you  have  me  do  ?   I  am  a  subject, 
And  challenge  law:  attorneys  are  deni'd  me; 
And  therefore  personally  I  lay  my  claim 
To  my  inheritance  of  free  descent 
NortL  The  noble  duke  hath  been  too  much 

abus'd. 
Ross,  It  stands  your  grace  upon^  to  do  him 

right 
WUlo.  Base  men  by  his  endowments  are 

made  great 
York.  My  lords  of  England,  let  me  tell  you 
this: —  140 

I  liave  had  feeling  of  my  cousin's  wrongs, 
And  labour'd  all  I  could  to  do  him  right; 
But  in  this  kind  to  come,  in  braving^  arms, 
T^  H?  f*^n  narypr^  and  cut  out  his  way, 
ffo  find  out  right  with  wrong, — it  may  not  be; 
[And  you,  that  do  abet  him  in  this  kind, 
/cherish  rebellion,  and  are  rebels  all. 

INortL  The  noble  duke  hath  sworn  his  com- 
ing is 
But  for  his  own;  and  for  the  right  of  that  149 
We  all  have  strongly  sworn  to  give  him  aid ; 
And  let  him  ne'er  see  joy  that  breaks  that 
oath! 
York.  Well,  well,  I  see  the  issue  of  these 
arms: 
I  cannot  mend  it,  I  must  needs  confess, 
Because  my  power  \b  weak  and  all  ill  left:* 

1  Hi*  wrongs,  those  who  wrong  him. 

5  It  stands  your  grace  upon,  ic.  it  is  your  grace's  duty, 

*  Braving,  defiant. 

*  111  Uift,  iniufflciently  provided  with  the  neceasaries  of 
war. 
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But  if  I  could,  by  Him  that  gave  me  life, 
I  would  attach*  you  all,  and  make  you  stoop 
Unto  the  sovereign  mercy  of  the  king ; 
But  since  I  cannot,  be  it  known  to  you 
I  do  remain  as  neuter.     So,  fare  you  well; 
Unless  you  please  to  enter  in  the  castle,       iflO 
And  there  repose  you  for  this  night 

BoliTig.  An  offer,  uncle,  that  we  will  accept: 
But  we  must  win  your  grace  to  go  witii  us 
To  Bristol  castle,  which  they  say  is  held 
\By  Bushy,  Bagot,  and  their  complices,* 
The  caterpillars  of  the  commonwealth, 
Which  I  have  swonrToweed  and  pluclTaway. 
York.  It  may  be  I  will  go  with  you : — but 

yet  I  'U  pause; 
For  I  am  loath  to  break  our  country's  laws,  iw 
Nor  friends  nor  foes,  to  me  welcome  yo^are:  jl^  V^er 
Things  past  redress  are  now  with  me  past 

care.  [Exeunt. 

[  Scene  TV.    A  camp  in  Wales,  ? 

Enter  Salisbury  and  a  Welsh  Captain,     f 

Cap.  My  Lord  of  Salisbury,  we  have  stay'd 

ten  days, 
And  hardly  kept  our  countrymen  together, 
And  yet  we  hear  no  tidings  from  the  king; 
Therefore  we  will  disperse  ourselves:  farewelL 
Sal.    Stay    yet  another  day,  thou  trusty 

Welshman: 
The  king  reposeth  all  his  confidence  in  thee. 
Cap.  'T  is  thought  the  king  is  dead;  we  will 

not  stay. 
The  bay-trees  in  our  country  are  all  wither'd. 
And  meteors  fright  the  fixed  stars  of  heaven; 
The  pale-f  ac'd  moon  looks  bloody  on  the  earth, 
And    lean-look'd    prophets    whisper    fearful 

change;  n 

Eich  men  look  sad,  and  ruffians  dance  and  leap, 
The  one  in  fear  to  lose  what  they  enjoy, 
The  other  to  enjoy  by  rage  and  war: 
These  signs  forerun  the  death  or  fall  of  kings. 
Farewell:  our  countrymen  are  gone  and  fled, 
As  well  aasur'd  Richard  their  king  is  dead. 

[Exit. 
Sal.  Ah,  Eichard,  with  the  eyes  of  heavy 

mind 
I  see  thy  glory,  like  a  shooting  star. 


^Attach,  arrest. 


«  Compliees,  accomplices. 
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KING  KICHARD  11. 


ACT  III.  Scene  2. 


c  Fall  to  the  base  earth  from  the  firmament !  20 
<Thy  gun  sets  weeping  in  the  lowly  west, 
Witnessing^  storms  to  come,  woe  and  unrest: 


Thy  friends  are  fled,  to  wait  upon  thy  foes;     / 
And  crossly  2  to  thy  good  all  fortune  goes.        j 


ACT    III. 


[  ScEKB  I.    Bolinffbrok^s  camp  at  BrUtol, 

Enter  Bolinobroke,  York,  Northumber- 
land, Ross,  Percy,  Willoughby,  idth 
Bushy,  and  Green,  prisoners. 

Boli)ig.  Bring  forth  these  men. — 
Bushy  and  Green,  I  will  not  vex  your  souls — 
Since  presently  your  souls  must  part^  your 

bodies — 
With  too  much  urging*  your  pernicious  lives. 
For 't  were  no  charity;  yet,  to  wash  your  blood 
From  oflf  my  hands,  here  in  the  view  of  men, 
I  will  unfold  some  causes  of  your  deaths.  J 
You  have  misled  a  prince,  a  royal  king, 
A  happy  ^  gentleman  in  blo^  and  lineaments, 
By  you  unhappied^  and  disfigur'd  clean  :^     lo 
You  have,  in  manner,^  with  your  sinful  hours, 
Made  a  divorce  betwixt  his  queen  and  him; 
Broke  the  possession  of  a  royal  bed,  / 

And  stain'd  the  beauty  of  a  fair  queen's  cheeks 
With  tears  drawn  from  her  eyes  by  your  foul 

WTonga 
Myself — a  prince  by  fortune  of  my  birth. 
Near  to  the  king  in  blood,  and  near  in  love. 
Till  you  did  make  him  misinterpret  me, — 
Have  stoop'd  my  neck  imder  your  injuries. 
And   sigh'd   my  English  breath  in  foreign 

clouds,  20 

Eating  the  bitter  bread  of  banishment; 
Whilst  you  have  fed  upon  my  signories,® 
Dispark'd  my  parks,  and  f ell'd  my  forest  woods, 
From  my  own  windows  torn  my  household 

coat,io 
Raz'd  out  my  imprese,^^  leaving  me  no  sign. 
Save  men's  opinions  and  my  living  blood, 

1  Witneuing,  foretelling.  a  Crossly,  adrenely. 

*  Part,  quit.  *  Urging,  dwelling  upon. 
»  Happy,  fortunate. 

>  Unhappied,  made  unfortunate,  mined. 

'  Clean,  completely.        *  In  manner ^  ue.  in  a  manner. 

•  Signories,  manors. 

10  Household  coat,  the  coat  of  arms  emblazoned  on  the 
windows.  ii  Imprese,  a  device  with  motto. 


To  show  the  world  I  am  a  gentleman.  I 

This  and  much  more,  much  more  than  twice  \ 

all  this, 

Condemns  you  to  the  death.-— See  them  de-;! 

livered  jl 

To  execution  and  the  hand  of  death.  30^ 

Bushy,  More  welcome  is  the  stroke  of  death  ^ 

to  me  ^^ 

Than  Bolingbroke  to  England. — Lords,  fare-;! 

well  ^ 

Green.  My  comfort  is  that  heaven  will  take;. 

our  souls,  ;! 

And  plague  injustice  with  the  pains  of  helL     ^ 

Baling.  My  Lord  Northumberland,  see  them 

dispatch'd. 

[Exeunt  Northumberland  and  others^ 
with  the  prisoners. 
Uncle,  you  say  the  queeu  is  at  your  house; 
For  God's  sake,  fairly  let  her  be  entreated  :^2 
Tell  her  I  send  to  her  my  kind  commends;  ^^ 
Take  special  care  my  greetings  be  deliver'd. 
Y(/rk.  A  gentleman  of  mine  I  have  dis- 
patch'd 40^ 
With  letters  of  your  love  to  her  at  large.**       \ 
Baling.  Thanks,  gentle  uncle. — Come,  my' 
lords,  away. 
To  fight  with  Glendower  and  his  complices:     ? 
Awhile  to  work,  and  after *^  holiday.  [Exeunt. "^^ 

Scene  II.     The  coast  of  Wales — a  castle 
in  view. 

Flourish  of  trumpets.    Pnter  King  Richard, 
the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  Aumerle,  and  Sol- 
diers, with  colours. 
K.  Rich.  Barkloughly  castle  call  you  this  at 

hand? 
Aum.  Yea,   my  good  lord.    How   brooks 

your  grace  the  air, 

IS  Entreated,  treated.  i*  Commends,  greetings. 

i«  At  large,  expressed  at  length.     i&  After,  afterwards. 
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ACT  III.  Scene  2. 


KING  RICHARD  11. 


ACT  III.  Soene  S. 


After  late  tossing  on  the  breaking  seas?         s 
K,  RicL  Needs  must  I  like  it  welLIweeD 


To  stand  upon  my  kingdom  once  again. — 
Dear  earth,  I  do  salute  thee  with  my  hand, 
Though  rebels  wound  thee  with  their  horses' 

hoofs: 

As  a  long-parted  mother  with  her  child 
Plays  fondly  with  her  tears  and  smiles  in 

meeting, 


So,  weeping,  smiling,  greet  I  thee,  my  ear^  lo 
And  do  theefavours  with  my  royal  handa 
Feed  not  thy  sovereign's  foe,  my  gentle  earth, 
Nor  with  thy  sweets  comfort  his  ravenous 

sense; 
But  let  thy  spiders,  that  suck  up  thy  venom. 
And  heavy-gaited  toads,  lie  in  their  way, 
Doing  annoyance  to  the  treacherous  feet. 
Which  with  usurping  steps  do  trample  thee: 
Yield  stinging  nettles  to  mine  enemies; 


Awm.  How  hn>4>kfl  your  Ki-.u-e  tue  air. 

After  Utc  tossing  ou  the  breakiug  seas? 


K.  Rich.  Needs  must  I  like  it  well :  1  wwp  for  J03' 
To  stand  upon  my  kingdom  oncx  again.HAot  iii.  t.  »-5.) 


And  when  they  from  thy  bosom  pluck  a  flower, 
Guard  it,  I  pray  thee,  with  a  lurking  adder,  20 
Whose  double   tongue   may  with  a  mortal^ 

touch 
Throw  death  upon  thy  sovereign's  enemies.  — 
Mock  not  my  senseless  conjuration,*  lords: 
This  earth  shall  have  a  feeling,  and  these  stones 
Prove  armed  soldiers,  ere  her  native  king 
Shall  falter  under  foul  rebellion's  arm& 
Car.  Fear  not,  my  lord:  that  Power  that 

made  you  king    • 
Hath  power  to  keep  you  king  in  spite  of  alL 
The  means  that  heaven  yields  must  be  em- 

brac'd, 
>[  And  not  neglected;  else,  if  heaven  would,  so 
^And  we  will  not,  heaven's  offer  we  refuse,] 
The  proffer'd  means  of  succour  and  redress. 

1  Mortal,  deadly. 

s  My  8e}iseU$8  conjuration,  i.e.  my  adjuration  addressed 
to  a  senseless  thing  (the  earth). 
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Aujii.  He  means,  my  lord,  that  we  are  too 
remiss;  88 

Whilst  Bolingbroke,  through  our  security,' 
Grows  strong  and  great  in  substance  and  in 
power. 
K,  Rich.  Discomfortable*  cousin!  knowest 
thou  not 

That  when  the  searching  eye  of  heaven  is  hid. 
Behind  the  globe,  and  lights  the  lower  world, 
^Then  thieves  and  robbers  range  abroad  un- 
seen. 

In  murders  and  in  outrage  bloody  here;       40 
But  when,  from  under  this  terrestrial  ball. 
He  fires  the  proud  tops  of  the  eastern  pines, 
And  darts    his    light    through   ev'ry  guilty 

hole, 
Then  murders,  treasons,  and  detested  sins. 


<  Security,  carelessness. 

*  Di8c<ni{fQrtable,  giving  no  comfort;  discouraging. 
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ACT  IIL  Soene  2. 


KING  RICHARD  IL 


ACT  III.  Soene  2. 


The  cloak  of  night  being  plucked  from  off  their 

backs,  45 

Stand  bare  and  naked,  trembling  at  them- 

selyes? 
So  when  this  thief,  this  traitor,  Bolingbroke, 
Who  all  this  while  hath  revelFd  in  the  night, 
Whilst  w^  were  wandering  with  the  antipodes. 
Shall  see  us  rising  in  oill*  LlliTiue,  Lhtt'easf^*    w 
His  treasons  will  sit  blushing  in  his  face, 
Not  able  to  endure  the  sight  of  day, 
^t  self -affrighted  tremble  at  his  sin. 
f  ot  all  the  water  in  the  rough  rude  sea 
(dan  wash  the  balm^  from  an  anointed  king; 

lie  breath  of  worldly  men  cannot  depose 
The  deputy  elected  by  the  Lord: 
For  every  man  that  Bolingbroke  hath  press'd* 
To  lift  shrewd'  steel  against  our  golden  crown, 
God  for  his  Richard  hath  in  heavenly  pay    eo 
A  glorious  angel:  then,  if  angels  fight. 
Weak  men  must  fall,  for  heaven  still  guards 
the  right. 

Enter  Salisbury. 

Welcome,  my  lord:  how  far  off  lies  your  power? 
Sal,  Nor  near*  nor  farther  off,  my  gracious 
lord, 
Than  this  weak  arm:  discomfort  guides  my 

tongue. 
And  bids  me  speak  of  nothing  but  despair. 
One  day  too  late,  I  fear  me,  noble  lord. 
Hath  clouded  all  thy  happy  days  on  earth: 
O,  call  back  yesterday,  bid  time  return. 
And  thou  shalt  have  twelve  thousand  fighting 
men !  70 

To-day,  to-day,  unhappy  day,  too  late. 
Overthrows  thy  joys,  friends,  fortune,  and  thy 

state: 
/For  all  the  Welshmen,  hearing  thou  wert  dead, 
I  Are  gone  to  Bolingbroke,  dispersed  and  fled. 
An>m.  Comfort,  my  liege:  why  looks  your 

grace  so  pale? 
K,  Rich,  But  now  the  blood  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men 
Did  triumph  in  my  face,  and  they  are  fled; 
And,  till  so  much  blood  thither  come  again. 
Have  I  not  reason  to  look  pale  and  dead  ? 
All  souls  that  will  be  safe,  fly  from  my  side;  80 

1  The  balm,  Le.  the  ooniecrated  oil. 

«  Pressed,  i.e.  impresBed  (for  military  service). 

«  Shrewd,  sharp.  *  ^ear= nearer. 


For  time  hath  set  a  blot  upon  my  pride.       si 
Aum,  Comfort,  my  liege;  remember  who 

you  are. 
JC.  BicL  I  had  forgot  myself:  am  I  not  king?  ""W^^ 
Awake,  thou  coward  majesty !  thou  sleepest        f*^ 
Is  not  the  king's  name  twenty  thousand  names  ? 
Arm,  arm,  my  name  1  a  puny  subject  strikes 
At  thy  great  glory. — Look  not  to  the  ground. 
Ye  favourites  of  a  king:  are  we  not  high? 
High  be  our  thoughts:  I  know  my  uncle  York 
Hath  power  enough  to  serve  our  turn. — 
But  who  comes  here  ?  90 

Enter  Scroop. 

Scroop,  More  health  and  happiness  betide 
my  liege 
Than  can  my  care-tun'd  tongue  deliver  him  I 
K,  RicL  Mine  ear  is  open  and  my  heart 
prepared: 
The  worst  is  worldly  loss  thou  canst  unfold.* 
Say,  is  my  kingdom  lost?  why,  't  was  my  care: 

4nd  -riiftt  lois  is  it.to,be  xk-of  cace? 

Strives  Bolingbroke  to  be  as  great  as  we? 
Greater  he  shall  not  be;  if  he  serve  Grod, 
We  '11  serve  Him  too  and  be  his  fellow  so:    w 
Revolt  our  subjects?  that  we  cannot  mend; 
They  break  their  faith  to  Gk)d  as  well  as  us: 
Cry  woe,  destruction,  ruin,  loss,  decay; 
The  worst  is  death,  and  death  will  have  his  day. 
Scroop,  Glad  am  I  that  your  highness  is  so 
arm'd 
To  bear  the  tidings  of  calamity. 
Like  an  unseasonable  stormy  day. 
Which  makes  the  silver  rivers  drown  their 

shores. 
As  if  the  world  were  all  dissolved  to  tears. 
So  high  above  his  limits  swells  the  rage      109 
Of  Bolingbroke,  covering  your  fearful  land 
With  hard  bright  steel  and  hearts  harder  than 

steel. 
White-beards  have  arm'd  their  thin  and  hair- 
less scalps 
Against  thy  majesty:    bovs,  ^tli   women's 

"voices. 
Strive  to  speak  big  and  clap  their  female  joints 
In  stiff  unwieldy  arms  against  thy  crown : 
Thy  very  beadsmen  learn  to  bend  their  bows 


*  The  wont,  <frc  the  worst  (that)  thou  canst  unfold  is 
worldly  loss. 
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ACT  IIL  Scene  8. 


KING  EICHAKD  II. 


ACT  lU. 


Of  double-fatal  yew  against  thy  state; 
Yea,  distaff- women  manage  rusty  bills 
Against  thy  seat:  both  young  and  old  rebel, 
And  all  goes  worse  than  I  have  power  to  tell. 
K.  tiicL  Too  well,  too  well  thou  tell'st  a 

tale  so  ilL  121 

Where  is  the   Earl  of  Wiltshire?  where  is 

Bagot? 
What  is  become  of  Bushy?  where  is  Green? 
That  they  have  let  the  dangerous  enemy 
Measure  our  confines  with  such  peaceful  steps? 
If  we  prevail,  their  heads  shall  pay  for  it : 
I  warrant  they  have  made  peace  with  Boling- 

broke. 
Scroop.  Peace  have  they  made  with  him  in- 
deed, my  lord. 
K.  Rich.  O  villains,  vipers,  damn'd  without 

redemption ! 
Dogs,  easily  won  to  fawn  on  any  man !        iso 
Snakes,  in  my  heart-blood  warm'd,  that  sting 

my  heart  I 
Three  Judases,  each  one  thrice  worse  than 

Judas! 
Would  they  make  peace  ?  terrible  hell  make 

war 
Upon  their  spotted  souls  for  this  offence ! 
Scroop.  Sweet  love,  I  see,  changing  his  pro- 

perty,! 
Turns  to  the  sourest  and  most  deadly  hate : 
Again  uncurse  their  souls;  their  peace  is  made 
With  heads,  and  not  with  hands:  those  whom 

you  curse 
Have  felt   the   worst  of   death's  destroying 

wound, 
And  lie  full  low,  grav'd  in  the  hollow  ground. 
Aum.  Is  Bushy,  Green,  and    the  Earl  of 

Wiltshire  dead  ?  i4i 

Scroop.  Ay,  all  of  them  at  Bristol  lost  tlieir 

heads. 
Aum.  Where  is  the  duke  my  father  with  his 

power? 
K.  Rich.  No  matter  where;  of  comfort  no 

man  speak: 
Let's  talk  of  graves,  of  worms,  and  epitaphs; 
Make  dust  our  paper,  and  with  rainy  eyes 
Write  sorrow  on  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 
Let 's  choose  executors,  and  talk  of  wills : 
And  yet  not  so, — for  what  can  we  bequeath, 

1  Ui$  property,  its  natural  quality. 
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Save  our  deposed  bodies  to  the  ground?      150 
Our  lands,  our  lives,  and  all  are  Bolingbroke's, 
And  nothing  can  we  caU  our  own  but  death, 
And  that  small  model  ^  of  the  barren  earth 
Which  serves  as  paste  and  cover  to  our  bones. 
For  Grod's  sake^  let  us  sit  upon  the  ground. 
And  tell  .gad  stories  of  the  ttetth  oTklugaj — 
^ow  some  have  'been'trepos'd ;  some  alaiu  in 

war; 
Some  haunted  by  the  ghosts  they  have  de- 

pos'd; 
Some  poison'd  by  their  wives ;  some  sleeping 

kill'd ;         I  159 

All  murder'd :  J&r  within  the  hollow  crown 
That  rounds  3  the  mortal  temples  of  a  king 
Keeps  Death  his  court  ;Vnd  there  the  antic 

sits. 
Scoffing  his  state,  and  grinning  at  his  pomp, 
Allowing  him  a  breath,*  a  little  scene, 
To  monarchize,  be  f  ear'd,  and  kill  with  looks ; 
Infusing  him  with  self  and  vain  conceit,* — 
As  if  this  flesh,  which  walls  about  our  life, 
Were  brass  impregnable;  and  humour'd  thus. 
Comes  at  the  last,  and  with  a  little  pin 
Bores  throiyjh  his  casJlc*w?riiHUld^^^rewell, 
-  kJiigf  ^^^^  170 

Cover  your  heads,  and  mock  not  flesh  and 

blood 
With  solemn  reverence :  throw  away  respect. 
Tradition,  form,  and  ceremonious  duty, 
For  you  have  but  mistook  me  all  this  while : 
I  live  with  bread  like  you,  like  you  feel  want. 
Like  you  taste  grief,  need  friends :  subjected 

tlms. 
How  can  you  say  to  me,  I  am  a  king? 

I  Car.  My  lord,  wise  men  ne'er  sit  and  wail 
their  woes. 
But  presently®  prevent  the  ways  to  waiL     17» 
QTo  fear  the  foe,  since  fear  oppresseth  strength. 
Gives,  in  your  weakness,  strength  unto  your 

foe;  , 

And  so  your  follies  fight  against  yourself.         ;,   . 
Fear,  and  be  slain;   no  worse  can  come  to!f  J>  vo^Y 

fight  :7  ' 

And  fight  and  die  is  death  destroying  death ;  s 


,1.: 


«  Model,  mould,  pattern. 

»  Rounds,  surrounds.         *  A  breath,  a  brief  time. 

*  Self  fl'w'  vain  conceit,  ue.  vain  self-conceit. 

6  Presently,  immediately. 

7  To  fight,  i.e.to  you  if  you  flght 
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ACT  III.  Soen«  2. 


KING  RICHAED  II. 


ACT  III.  Soeoe  S. 


J  Where  ^  fearing  dying  ^    pays  death  servile 
i         breath.  ] 

Aum,  My  father  hath  a  power;  inquire 
him, 
And  learn  to  make  a  body  of  a  limb. 
K.  Rich.    Thou  chid'st   me   well: — pre 
Bolingbroke,  I  come 
To  change  blows  with  thee  for  our  day 

doom. 
This  ague  fit  of  fear  is  over-blown ; 
An  easy  task  it  is  to  win  our  own. — 
Say,  Scroop,  where  lies  our  uncle  with 

power? 
;[|  Speak  sweetly,  man,  although  thy  looks 
^         sour.] 

<  Scroop.  [|  Men  judge  by  the  complexion 
s         the  sky 

J     The  state  and  inclination  of  the  day : 
'  So  may  you  by  my  dull  and  heavy  eye, 

<  My  tongue  hath  but  a  heavier  tale  to  sa) 
I  play  the  torturer,  by  small  and  small ^ 
To  lengthen  out   the  worst   that  must 

spoken : 
Your  uncle  York  is  join'd  with  Bolingbrok 
And  all  your  northern  castles  yielded  up, 
i  And  all  your  southern  gentlemen  in  arms 
yjpon  his  party. 

K.  Ridi,  Thou  hast  said  enough. — 

[To  Aumerle]    Beahrew   thee,  cousin,  whi 

didst  lead  me  forth 
Of*  that  sweet  way  I  was  in  to  despair! 
What  say  you  now?  what  comfort  have 

now? 
Byjieaven,  1 11  hate  him  eYfiilaatingly 
That~lM(T5~nie  be  of  "comfort  any  more^ 
Oorto  ^Itnt  castle :  there  I  '11  pine  away ; 
A  king,  woe's  slave,  shall  kingly  woe  obey. 
That  power  I  have,  discharge ;  and  let  th< 

go 
To  ear^  the  land  that  hath  some  hope  to  gro 
For  I  have  none : — let  no  man  speak  again 
To  alter  this,  for  counsel  is  but  vain. 
Aum.  My  liege,  one  word. 
A".  Rich,  He  does  me  double  wro 

That  wounds  me  with  the  flatteries  of  ] 
tongue. 

1  Where,  whereas. 

*  Fearing  dying,  dying  In  a  state  of  fear. 
>  SinaU  and  tmaU,  i.e.  by  Utile  and  little. 
4  0/=  out  of.  *  To  ear,  to  tUL 


Discharge  my  followers :  let  them  hence  away. 


ir 
U. 
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ACT  III.  Soene  3. 


KING  BIGHARD  II. 


ACT  III.  Scene  8. 


Scene  III.     Wales — before  Flint  Ccutle, 

Flourish  of  trumpets.  Enter  Bolinobroke, 
York,  Northumberland,  Attendants^  and 
Forces, 

Bolitiff^So  that  by  this  intelligence  we 
learn 
The  Welshmen  are  dispers'd,  and  Salisbury 
Is  gone  to  meet  the  king,  who  lately  landed, 
With  some  few  private  friends,  upon  this 
coast 
Nortfu  The  news  is  very  fair  and  good,  my 
lord: 
Eichard  not  far  from  hence  hath  hid  his  head. 
York,  It  would  beseem  the  Lord  Northum- 
berland 
To  say  "  King  Richard : " — alack  the  hea\'y  day 
When  such  a  sacred  king  should  hide  his 
head! 
NortL  Your  grace  mistakes  me ;  only  to  be 
brief. 
Left  I  his  title  out 

York,  The  time  hath  been,       lo 

Would  you  have  been  so  brief  with  him,  he 

would 
Have  been  so  brief  with  you,  to  shorten  you. 
For.  takiug  so  the  head,^  yo\ir  whole  head's 
/  length. 

poling.   Mistake  not,  uncle,  farther  than 
/    you  should. 

/  York,  Take  not,  good  cousin,  farther  than 
Y    you  should. 

Lest  you  mistake :  the  heavens  are  o'er  your 
head. 
Boling,  I  know  it,  uncle,  and  dare  not  op- 
pose 
Myself  against  their  will. — But  who  comes 
here? 

Enter  Percy. 

What,  Harry!  welcome:  will  not  this  castle 
yield?  20 

Percy.   The  castle  royally  is  mann'd,  my 
lord. 
Against  thy  entrance. 

Boling,  Royally! 
Why,  it  contains  no  king? 
Percy,  Yes,  my  good  lord, 

1  Taking  to  the  head,  ie.  to  taking  awfty  Richard's 
chief  title  of  king. 
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It  doth  contain  a  king;  King  Richard  lies    25 
Within  the  limits  of  yon  lime  and  stone : 
And  with  him  are  the  Lord  Aumerle,  Lord 

Salisbury, 
Sir  Stephen  Scroop,  besides  a  clergyman 
Of  holy  reverence ;  who,  I  cannot  learn. 
North,  Belike^  it  is  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 
Boling,  Noble  lords,  31 

Go  to  the  rude  ribs  of  that  ancient  castle ; 
Through  brazen  trumpet  send  the  breath  of 

parle 
Into  his  ruin'd  ears,  and  thus  deliver:' 
Henry  Bolingbroke 
On  both  his  knees  doth  kiss  King  Richard's 

hand, 
And  sends  allegiance  and  true  faith  of  heart 
^To  his  most  royal  person ;  hither  come 
Even  at  his  feet  to  lay  my  arms  and  power ; 
Provided  that  my  banishment  repeal'd,         40 
And  lands  restor'd  again,  be  freely  granted : 
If  not,  I  '11  use  th'  advantage  of  my  power, 
And  lay  the  summer's  dust  with  showers  of 

blood, 
Rain'd  from  the  wounds  of  slaughter'd  Eng- 
lishmen : 
The  which,  how  far  off  from  the  mind  of 

Bolingbroke 
It  is,  such  crimson  tempest  should  bedrench 
The  fresh  green  lap  of  fair  King  Richard's 

land. 
My  stooping  duty  tenderly  shall  show. 
Gro,  signify  as  much ;  while  here  we  march 
Upon  the  grassy  carpet  of  this  plain.  50 

[Northumberland  and  others  advance  to 
the  castle  with  trumpets. 
Let 's  march  without  the  noise  of  threafning 

drum. 
That  from  this  castle's  tatter'd*  battlements 
Our  fair  appointments  may  be  well  perus'd. 
[|  Methinks  King  Richard  and  myself  should . 

meet 
With  no  less  terror  than  the  elements 
Of  fire  and  water,  when  their  thund'ring  shock  ,^ 
At  meeting  tears  the  cloudy  cheeks  of  heaven.  J 
Be  he  the  fire,  I  '11  be  the  yielding  water : 
The  rage  be  his,  whilst  on  the  earth  I  rain 
My  waters ;  on  the  earth,  and  not  on  him.]  «©/ 


»  Belike,  probably.  »  Deliver,  proclaim. 

*  Tatter'd,  broken. 
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ACT  III.  Scene  S. 


KING  RICHAKD  II. 


ACT  III.  Scene  3. 


March  on,  and  mark  King  Richard  how  he 
looks. 

Parle  witkoviy  and  answer  within.     Then  a 

I  flourish.  Enter  on  the  wallsy  Kino  Richard, 
the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  Aumerlb,  Scroop, 
and  Salisbury. 

Percy,  See,  see.  King  Richard  doth  himself 
appear, 
As  doth  the  blushing  discontented  sun 
From  out  the  fiery  portal  of  the  east ; 
When  he  perceives  the  envious  clouds  are 

bent 
To  dim  his  glory,  and  to  stain  the  track 
Of  his  bright  passage  to  the  Occident^ 
\     d  York,  Yet  looks  he  like  a  king:  behold, 
\        his  eye, 

?  As  bright  as  is  the  eagle's,  lightens  forth 
( Controlling  majesty :  alack,  alack,  for  woe,  70 
^That  any  harm  should  stain  so  fair  a  show  !|] 
K,    Rich,    [To   Northumberland]    We    are 
amaz'd ;  and  thus  long  have  we  stood 
To  watch  the  fearful  bending  of  thy  knee, 
Because  we  thought  ourself  thy  lawful  king : 
And  if  we  be,  how  dare  thy  joints  forget 
To  pay  their  awful  duty  to  our  presence  ? 
If  we  be  not,  show  us  the  hand  of  God 
That  hath  dismiss'd  us  from  our  stewardship ; 
For  well  we  know,  no  hand  of  blood  and  bone 
Can  gripe  the  sacred  handle  of  our  sceptre,  so 
Unless  he  do  profane,  steal,  or  usurp. 
And  though  you  think  that  all,  as  you  have 

done. 
Have  torn  their  souls  by  turning  them  from  us, 
And  we  are  barren  and  bereft  of  friends ; 
Yet  know, — my  master,  God  omnipotent. 
Is  must'ring  in  hifiiilouds  on  our  benait        " 
Armies  of  pestilence;  and  they  shall  strike 
Your  children  yet  \mbom  and  unbegot. 
That  lift  your  vassal  hands  against  my  head, 
And  tlireat  the  glory  of  my  precious  crown.  90 
Tell    Bolingbroke — for    yond    methinks    he 

stands — 
That  every  stride  he  makes  upon  my  land 
Is  dangerous  treason :  he  is  come  to  ope 
The  purple  testament  of  bleeding  war ; 
But  ere  the  croMm  he  looks  for  live  in  peace. 
Ten  thousand  bloody  crowns  of  mothers'  sons 

>  Occident,  west 


Shall  ill  become  the  flower  of  England's  face,* 
Change  the  complexion  of  her  maid-pale  peace 
To  scarlet  indignation,  and  bedew 
Her  pastures'  grass  with  faithful  English  blood. 
North,  d  The  king  of  heaven  forbid  our  lord  ^ 

the  king  loi ; 

Should  so  vnih  civil  and  uncivil  arms  ^ 

Be  rush'd  upon !   No,  thy  thrice  noble  cousin] / 
Harry  Bolingbroke   doth  humbly  kiss   thy 

hand; 
And  by  the  honourable  tomb  he  swears. 
That  stands  upon  your  royal  grandsire's  bones, 
And  by  the  royalties  of  both  your  bloods, — 
[Currents  that  spring  from  one  most  gracious^ 


head, — 

And  by  the  buried  hand  of  warlike  Gaunt,      ] 
And  by  the  worth  and  honour  of  himself,    no  J 
Comprising  all  that  may  be  sworn  or  said, — ]> 
His  coming  hither  hath  no  further  scope 
Than  for  his  lineal  royalties,  and  to  beg 
Enfranchisement  immediate  on  his  knees : 
Which  on  thy  royal  party  granted  once, 
His  glittering  arms  he  will  commend'  to  rust. 
His  l>arbed  steeds  to  stables,  and  his  heart 
To  faithful  service  of  yo\ir  majesty. 
[|  This  swears  he,  as  he  is  a  prince,  is  just ;       ^ 
And,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  credit  him.]  120^ 
K.  Rich,    Northumberland,   say,  thus  the 
king  returns : 
His  noble  cousin  is  right  welcome  hither ; 
And  all  the  number  of  his  fair  demands 
Shall  be  accomplish'd  without  contradiction : 
With  all  the  gracious  utterance  thou  hast 
Speak  to  his  gentle  hearing  kind  commends.* — 
[Northumberland  and  suit  return  to 
Bolingbroke. 
[To  Aum^rle]  We  do  debase  ourselves,  cousin, 

do  we  not, 
To  look  so  poorly,  and  to  speak  so  fair? 
Shall  we  call  back  Northumberland,  and  send 
Defiance  to  the  traitor,  and  so  die  ?  iso 

Aum.  No,  good  my  lord;  let's  fight  with 
gentle  words 
Till  time  lend  friends,  and  friends  their  help- 
ful swords. 
K,  Rich,   O  God!  O  God!  that  e'er  this 
tongue  of  mine, 

«  The  flower  qf  England's  /ace,  i.e.  the  flowery  surface 
of  England.  *  Comme^xd,  give  up. 

«  CommendM,  greetings,  compliments. 
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IQNG  RICHARD  II. 


ACT  III.  Scene  S. 


That  laid  the  sentence  of  dread  banishment  134 
Oh  yon  proud  man,  should  take  it  off  a^n 
With  words  of  sooth !  ^     O  that  I  were  as 

great 
As  is  my  grief,  or  lesser  than  my  name ! 
Or  that  I  could  forget  what  I  have  been, 
Or  not  remember  what  I  must  be  now ! 
TSwell'st  thou,  proud  heart?    I'll  give  thee 
J         scope  to  beat,  140 

,  Since  foes  have  scope  to  beat  both  thee  and 
<        me.] 

Aum.   Northumberland  comes  back  from 
Bolingbroke. 

[Northumberland  and  suit  again 
approach  the  castle  walls. 
K.  Rich,   What  must  the  king  do  now? 
must  he  submit? 
The  king  shall  do  it:  must  he  be  depos'd? 
The  king  shall  be  contented :  must  he  lose 
The  name  of  king?  o'  Grod's  name,  let  it  go : 
I  '11  give  my  jewels  for  a  set  of  beads, 
My  gorgeous  palace  for  a  hermitage, 
I  ^  t  My  gay  apparel  for  an  almsman's  gown, 
Y  My  figur'd  goblets  for  a  dish  of  wood,  ]      150 
My  sceptre  for  a  palmer's  walking-staff, 
I  My  subjects  for  a  pair  of  carved  saints, 
And  my  large  kingdom  for  a  little  grave, 
A  little  little  grave,  an  obscure  grave ; — 
Or  I  '11  be  buried  in  the  king's  highway. 
Some  way  of  common  trade,*  where  subjects' 

feet 

May  hourly  trample  on  their  sovereign's  head ; 

For  on  my  heart  they  tread  now  whilst  I  live; 

And  buried  once,  why  not  upon  my  head  ? — 

<[Aumerle,  thou  weep'st,  my  tender-hearted 

^         cousin  I  160 

^  We'll  make  foul  weather  with  despised  tears; 

;Our  sighs  and  they  shall  lodge'  the  summer 

'^         com. 

And  make  a  dearth  in  this  revolting  land. 
,  Or  shall  we  play  the  wantons  with  our  woes, 
;  And  make  some  pretty  match  with  shedding 
}         tears? 

?  As  thus,  to  drop  them  still  upon  one  place, 
I  Till  they  have  fretted  us*  a  pair  of  graves 

1  Sooth,  flattery. 

s  Some  loay  qf  common  trade,  i.e.  lome  road  of  much 
traffic. 

*  Lodge,  lay;  beat  down  flat  (as  the  wind  does). 

*  Fretted  us,  worn  for  us. 

490 


Within  the  earth;  and,  therein  laid,— "There i 

lies  I 

Two  kinsmen  digg'd*  their  graves  with  weep-< 

ing  eyes."  < 

Would  not  this  ill  do  well?— Well,  well,  I 

see  ]  170 , 

I  talk  but  idly,  and  you  laugh  at  me. — 
[To  Northumberland]   Most  mighty  prince, 

my  Lord  Northumberland, 
What  says  King  Bolingbroke  ?  will  his  majesty 
Give  Richard  leave  to  live  till  Richard  die? 
You  make  a  leg,*  and  Bolingbroke  says  ay. 
NortL  My  lord,  in  the  base  court  he  doth 

attend 
To  speak  with  you ;  may  it  please  you  to  come 

down. 
K.  Rich.   Down,  down  I  come;  like  glis- 

t'ring  Phaethon, 
Wanting  the  manage  of  ^  unruly  jades. 
[|  In  the  base  court?    Base  court,  where  kings ^ 

grow  base,  iso/ 

To  come  at  traitors'  calls  and  do  them  grace.    ^ 
In  the  base  court?  Comedown?  Down,  court  I 

down,  king ! 
For  night-owls  shriek  where  mounting  larks 

should  sing.  [Exeunt  from  above. 

Boling.  What  says  his  majesty? 
North.  Sorrow  and  grief  of  heart ; 

Makes  him  speak  fondly,^  like  a  frantic  man : ' 
Yet  he  is  come.  ] 

Enter  Kino  Richard  and  Attendants  below. 

Boling.  Stand  all  apart. 
And  show  fair  duty  to  his  majesty. 

[He  kneels  down. 
My  gracious  lord, — 
K.   Rich.    Fair   cousin,  you   debase   your 
princely  knee  iw 

To  make  the  base  earth  proud  with  kissing  it: 
Me  rather  had'  my  heart  might  feel  your  love 
Than  my  unpleas'd  eye  see  your  courtesy. 
Up,  cousin,  up ; — ^your  heart  is  up,  I  know, 
Thus  high  at  least  [Tou<ihing  his  own  head], 
although  your  knee  be  low. 
Boling.  My  gracious  lord,  I  come  but  for 
mine  own. 

»  Digg'd= who  digged. 

<  Make  a  l^g,  i-e.  make  a  bow,  or  curtsey. 

^  Matiage  of,  control  of.  •  Fondly,  foolishly. 

*  Me  rather  had,  i.e.  I  had  rather. 
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KING  RICHARD   II. 


ACT  III.  Soene  4 


A'.  Rich.  Your  own  is  yours,  and   I  am 

yours,  and  all. 
Boli)ig.  So  far  be  mine,  my  most  redoubted 

lord, 
As  my  true  service  shall  deserve  your  love. 
K.  Rich,  Well  you  deserve : — they  well  de- 


serve to  have, 


200 


That  know  the  strong'st  and  surest  way  to 
get —  201 

Uncle,  give  me  your  hand :  nay,  dry  your  eyes ; 
Tears  show  tlieir  love,  but  want  their  remedies. 
Cousin,  I  am  too  young  to  be  your  father, 
Though  you  are  old  enough  to  be  my  heir. 
What  you  will  have,  I  '11  give,  and  willing  too; 


K.  Rick.  Fair  cooain,  you  debese  your  princely  knee 
To  make  the  bate  earth  inoad  with  kissing  it.— {Act  iii.  3. 180. 191.) 


For  do  we  must  what  force  will  have  us  do. 
Set  on^  towards  London; — cousin,  is  it  so? 

Boling.  Yea,  my  good  lord. 

K.  Rich.  Then  I  must  not  say  no. 

[Flourish,     Ex-eunt. 

Scene  IY.     Langley,     The  DuJre  of  Fori^s 
garden. 

Enter  the  Queen  and  two  Ladies. 

Queen,  What  sport  shall  we  devise  here  in 
this  garden. 
To  drive  away  the  heavy  thought  of  care? 

1  Set  on,  lead  forward. 


Lady.  Madam,  we  '11  play  at  bowls. 
Queen.  'T  will  make  me  tliink  the  world  is 
full  of  rubs. 
And  that  my  fortune  runs  against  the  bias. 
Lady.  Madam,  we  '11  dance. 
Queen.  My  legs  can  keep  no  measure  in  de- 
light. 
When  my  poor  heart  no  measure  keeps  in 

grief: 
Therefore,  no  dancing,  girl ;  some  other  sport 
Lady.  Madam,  we  '11  tell  tales.  lo 

Queen,  Of  sorrow  or  of  joy? 
Lady.  Of  either,  madam. 

Queen,  Of  neither,  girl : 
For  if  of  joy,  being  altogether  wanting, 
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ACT  III.  Scene  4. 


KING  KICHAED  11. 


ACT  ni. 


It  doth  remember  me*  the  more  of  sorrow ;  14 
Or  if  of  grief,  being  altogether  had, 
It  adds  more  sorrow  to 'my  want  of  joy : 
For  what  I  have  I  need  not  to  repeat ; 
And  what  I  want,  it  boots  not  to  complain.^ 

Lady.  Madam,  I  '11  sing. 

Qvseru  T  is  well  that  thou  hast  cause ; 

But  thou  shouldst  please  me  better,  wouldst 

thou  weep.  20 

Lady,  I  could  weep,  madam,  would  it  do 
you  good. 

Queen,  And  I  could  weep,  would  weeping 
do  me  good, 
And  never  borrow  any  tear  of  thee. 
But,  ladies,  stay,  here  come  the  gardeners : 
Let 's  step  into  the  shadow  of  these  trees. 
My  wretchedness  unto^  a  row  of  pins, 
They  '11  talk  of  state ;  for  every  one  doth  so 
Against  a  change ;  woe  is  forerun  with*  woe. 

Enter  a  Gardener^  atid  two  Servants. 

[Queen  and  ladies  retire, 

Qard.  Go,  bind  thou  up  yon  dangling  apri- 
cocks,  29 

Which,  like  unruly  children,  make  their  sire 
Stoop  with  oppression  of  their  prodigal  weight: 
<  E  ^^^®  some  supportance*  to  the  bending  twigs. 
^  Go  thou,  and  like  an  executioner, 
^Cut  off  the  heads  of  too  fast  growing  sprays, 
J  That  look  too  lofty  in  our  commonwealth : 
^  All  must  be  even  in  our  government. —  ] 
You  thus  employd,  I  will  go  root  away 
The  noisome  weeds,  which  without  profit  suck 
The  soil's  fertility  from  wholesome  flowers. 
Serv.  Why  should  we,  in  the  compass  of  a 
pale,  40 

Keep  law  and  form  and  due  proportion. 
Showing,  Bfi  in  a  model,  our  firm  state. 
When  our  sea- walled  garden,  the  whole  land, 
Is  full  of  weeds;  her  fairest  flowers  chok'd  up. 
Her  fruit-trees  all  unpnm'd,  her  hedges  ruin'd. 
Her  knots®  diaorder'd  and    her   wholesome 

herbs 
Swarming  with  caterpillars? 


1  Remember  me,  remind  me. 
3  To  complain,  to  lament 

*UfUo,  against,  i.e.  (1 11  wager)  my  wretchedness  against 
a  row  of  pins. 
*  With,  by.  »  Supportanee,  support 

^  Knott,  fancifully  arranged  flower-beds. 
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GarcL  Hold  thj  peace 

He  that  hath  suffer'd  this  diaorder'd  spring 
Hath  now  himself  met  with  the  fall  of  leaf : 
The  weeds  that  his  broad-spreading  leaves  did 

shelter,  50 

That  seem'd  in  eating  him  to  hold  him  up. 
Are  pluck'd  up  root  and  all  by  Bolingbroke, 
I  mean  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  Bushy,  Green. 
Serv.  What,  are  they  dead?  ' 

Gard,  They  are ;  and  Bolingbroke 

Hath  seiz'd  the  wasteful  king. — O,  what  pity 

is  it 
That  he  had  not  so  trimm'd  and  dressed  his 

land 
As  we  this  garden!    [|  We  at  time  of  year        ] 
Do  wound  the  bark,  the  skin  of  our  fruit- j; 

trees,  ^ 

Lest,  being  over-proud  in  sap  and  blood,  J 

With  too  much  riches  it  confound  itself :  60  J 
Had  he  done  so  to  great  and  growing  men,  ^ 
They  might  have  liv'd  to  bear,  and    he   toj 

taste  ^  ^ 

Their  fruits  of  duty.]    All  superfluous  bran- ; 

ches 
We  lop  away,  that  bearing  boughs  may  live : 
Had  he  done  so,  himself  had  borne  the  crown. 
Which  waste  of  idle  hours  hath  quite  thrown 

down. 
Serv.  What,  think  you  then  the  king  shall 

be  depos'd  ] 
Gard.  Depress'd  he  is  already,  and  de{X)e'd 
Tis  doubt ^  he  will  be:    letters  came  last 

night 
To  a  dear  friend  of  the  good  Duke  of  Fork's, 
That  tell  black  tidings.  n 

Queen.  O,  I  am  press'd  to  death  through 

want  of  speaking !  [Coming  for^rard. 

Thou, —  [She  pauses^  as  if  half-choked  by  her 

emotum] 
Old  Adam's  likeness,  set  to  dress  this  garden. 
How  dares 
Thy  harsh  rude  tongue  sound  this  unpleasing 

news'? 
What  Eve,  what  serpent,  hath  suggested  thee 
To  make  a  second  fall  of  cursed  man? 
Why  dost  thou^say  King  Richard  isjepoa'^l^ 
Daf'sl"~thou,  thou    little  better  thbig   than 

earth, 

^  'Tis  doubt,  i.e.  no  doubt 
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ACT  III.  Scene  4. 


KING  RICHARD  II. 


ACT  III.  Scene  4. 


Divine  his  downfall?    Say,  where,  when,  and 

how, 

Gam'st  thou  bj  this  ill  tidings?  speak,  thou 

wretch.  so 

Qard,  Pardon  me,  madam:  little  joy  have  I 

To  breathe  this  news ;  yet  what  I  say  is  true. 


King  Richard,  he  is  in  the  mighty  hold        88 
Of    Bolingbroke:    their   fortunes    both    are 

weigh'd : 
In  your  lord's  scale  is  nothing  but  himself. 
And  some  few  vanities  that  make  him  light ; 
But  in  the  balance  of  great  Bolingbroke, 


i^vmi^.  S«y,  where,  when,  and  how, 

Cam'st  thou  by  this  iU  tidings?  speak,  thou  wretch.-<Act  iil.  4.  79, 80.> 


Besides  himself,  are  all  the  English  peers, 
And  with  that  odds  he  weighs  King  Richard 

down. 
Post  you  to  London,  and  you  '11  find  it  so ;    90 
I  speak  no  more  than  every  one  doth  know. 
Queen,  Nimble  mischance,  that  art  so  light 
of  foot, 
Doth  not  thy  embassage  belong  to  me, 
And  am  I  last  that  knows  it?  O,  thou  think'st 
To  serve  me  last,  that  I  may  longest  keep 
Thy  sorrow  in  my  breast     Come,  ladies,  go. 
To  meet  at  London  London's  king  in  woe. 
What,  was  I  bom  to  this,  that  my  sad  look 
Should  grace  the  triumph  of  great  Boling- 
broke? 

VOL.  II. 


Gardener,  for  telling  me  these  news  of  woe,  lOO 
Pray  God  the  plants  thou  graf t'st  may  never 
grow. 

[ElxeurU  Queen  and  Ladies. 
Qard.  Poor  queen !  so  that  thy  state  might 
be  no  worse, 
I  would  my  skill  were  subject  to  thy  curse. — 
Here  did  she  fall  a  tear ;  here  in  this  place 
I  '11  set  a  bank  of  rue,  sour  herb  of  grace : 
Rue,   e'en  for  ruth,^  here  shortly  shall    be 

seen 
In  the  remembrance  of  a  weeping  queen. 

\ExeunJt. 


I  RuXh,  pity. 
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ACT  IV.  Soene  1. 


KING  BICHARD  11. 


ACT  lY.  Scene  1. 


ACT  IV. 


Scene  I.     London.    Westminster  HaM. 

The  Parliament  assembled.  On  the  right  side 
of  the  throne  {which  is  empty)  are  the  Lords 
Spiritual;  on  the  lefty  the  Lords  Temporal; 
the  Commons  below. 

Enter  Bolinobroke,  Aumbrlb,  Surrey,  Nor- 
thumberland, Percy,  Fitzwater,  another 
Lordy  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  the  Abbot 
OP  Westminster,  and  Attendants.  Officers 
behind^  with  Bagot. 

\     {^Boling.  Call  forth  Bagot 

^  Now,  Bagot,  freely  speak  thy  mind ; 

;  What  thou  dost  know  of  noble  Gloster^s  death, 

;  Who  wrought  it  with  the  king,^  and  who  per- 

'j         formed 

f  The  bloody  office  of  his  timeless*  end. 

[     Bagot.  Then  set  before  my  face  the  Lord 

<  Aumerle. 

<  Baling.  Cousin,  stand  forth,  and  look  upon 
\         that  man. 

<  Bagot.  My  Lord  Aumerle,  I  know  your 

<  daring  tongue 

<  Scorns  to  unsay  what  once  it  hath  deliver'd. 

( In  that  dead  time  when  Gloster's  death  was 
j;         plotted,  10 

}  I  heard  you  say,  "  Is  not  my  arm  of  length, 
^That  reacheth  from  the  restful  English  court 
!^  As  far  as  Calais,  to  mine  uncle's  head?'' 
Amongst  much  other  talk,  that  very  time, 
^,  I  heard  you  say,  that  you  had  rather  refuse 
^The  offer  of  an  hundred  thousand  crowns, 
?Than  Bolingbroke's  return  to  England ;' 
^Adding  withal,  how  blest  this  land  would  be 
<*  In  this  your  cousin's  death. 
i     Aum.  Princes  and  noble  lords, 

5  What  answer  shall  I  make  to  this  base  man? 
I  Shall  I  so  much  dishonour  my  fair  stars,       21 
;0n  equal  terms  to  give  him  chastisement? 
r  Either  I  must,  or  have  mine  honour  soil'd 
^With  the  attainder  of  his  sland'rous  Ups. — 
/There  is  my  gage,  [Tlirowing  down  his  glove"] 
'<         the  manual  seal  of  death, 

1  Wrottght  it  with  the  king,  i.e.  worked  upon  the  king's 
mind  to  bring  it  about  *  Timeleu,  untimely. 

^  England,  pronounced  here  as  a  trisyllable. 
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That  marks  thee  out  for  hell:  I  say,  thou  liest,  ^ 

And  will  maintain  what  thou  hast  said  is  false  ^ 

In  thy  heart-blood,  though  being  all  too  base  j 

To  stain  the  temper  of  my  knightly  sword.       ■ 

Boling.  Bagot,  forbear;  thou  shalt  not  take  ' 

it  up.  30 ; 

Aum.  Excepting  one,  I  would  he  were  the  ^ 

best  ^ 

In  all  this  presence  that  hath  moVd  me  so.       ^ 

Fitz.  If  that  thy  valour  stand  on*  sympathy,*  j 

There  is  my  gage,  Aumerle,  in  gage  to  thine:  < 

[Throws  down  his  glove,  \ 

By  that  fair  sun  which  shows  me  where  thou^ 

stand'st,  \ 

1  heard  thee  say,  and  vauntingly  thou  spak'st  it, 

That  thou  wert  cause  of  noble  Gloster's  death. ' 

If  thou  deni'st  it  twenty  times,  thou  liest;        ^, 

And  I  will  turn  thy  falsehood  to  thy  heart. 

Where  it  was  forged,  with  my  rapier's  point  i 

Aum.  Thou  dar'st  not,  coward,  live  to  see  i 

that  day.  41  ' 

Fitz.  Now,  by  my  soul,  I  would  it  were  this ' 

hour. 
Aum.  Fitzwater,  thou  artdamn'd  to  hell  for 

this. 
Percy.  Aumerle,  thou  liest;  his  honour  is  as 
true  ^ 

In  this  appeal  as  thou  art  all  unjust;  / 

And  that  thou  art  so,  there  I  throw  my  gage,  > 

[Tlirounng  down  his  glove. 
To  prove  it  on  thee  to  th'  extremest  point 
Of  mortal  breathing:  seize  it,  if  thou  dar'st. 

Aum.  An  if  I  do  not,  may  my  hands  rot  off, 
And  never  brandish  more  revengeful  steel    so 
Over  the  glittering  hehnet  of  my  foe ! 
Another  Lord.  I  task  thee  to  the  like,  for- 
sworn Aumerle; 
And  spur  thee  on  with  fuU  as  many  lies  ' 

As  may  be  holloa'd  in  thy  treacherous  ear        ] 
From  sun  to  sun:  there  is  my  honour's  pawn;^ 
[ThrowiTig  down  his  glove,  ^ 
Engage  it  to  the  trial,  if  thou  dar'st  < 

Aum.  Who  sets  me®  else?  by  heaven,  IH^ 
throw  at  all :  [Throve  down  his  other  glove,  > 

*  Stand  on,  insist  on. 

6  Sympathy,  equality  (of  rank). 

«  Sett  me,  challenges  me. 
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ACT  IV.  Scene  1. 


KING  RICHARD  H. 


ACT  rv.  Scene  1. 


^  I  have  a  thousand  spirits  in  one  breast, 
<To  answer  twenty  thousand  such  as  you. 

Swrrey,  My  Lord  Fitzwater,  I  do  remember 
well  60 

^The  very  time  Aumerle  and  you  did  talk. 

Fvtz.  Tis  very  true:  you  were  in  presenoe^ 
then; 
^  And  you  can  witness  with  me  this  is  true. 

Surrey.  As  false,  by  heaven,  as  heaven  it- 
self is  true. 
;     Fitz,  Surrey,  thou  liest 
J     Surrey,  Dishonourable  boy ! 

/That  lie  shall  lie  so  heavy  on  my  sword, 
/That  it  shall  render  vengeance  and  revenge, 
STill  thou  the  lie-giver,  and  that  lie,  do  lie 
I  In  earth  as  quiet  as  thy  father's  skull :  69 

^In  proof  whereof,  there  is  my  honour's  pawn; 
[Throws  down  kU  glove. 
^Engage  it  to  the  trial,  if  thou  dar'st. 

Fitz.  How  fondly*  dost  thou  spur  a  forward 
horse  1 

^If  I  dare  eat,  or  drink,  or  breathe,  or  live, 
}  I  dare  meet  Surrey  in  a  wilderness, 
?  And  spit  upon  him,  whilst  I  say  he  lies, 
?  And  lies,  and  lies:  there  is  my  bond  of  faith, 
?To  tie  thee  to  my  strong  correction. 
^  As  I  intend  to  thrive  in  this  new  world, 
^Aumerle  is  guilty  of  my  true  appeal : 
^Besides,  I  heard  the  banish'd  Norfolk  say,    80 
/That  thou,  Aumerle,  didst  send  two  of  thy 
\        men 

^To  execute  the  noble  duke  at  Calais. 
;     Aunt.  Some  honest  Christian  trust  me  with 
\         a  gage, 

J  That  Norfolk  lies:  here  do  I  throw  down 
)         this,  [Throwing  dovm  his  hood. 

J  If  he  may  be  repeal'd,'  to  try  his  honour. 
i     Boling.  These  differences  shall  all  rest  under 


fill  Norfolk  be  repealed :  repealed  he  shall  be, 
nd,  though  mine  enemy,  restored  again 
o  all  his  lands  and  signories:  when  he 's  re- 
turn'd. 
Against  Aumerle  we  will  enforce  his  trial   90 

(Car.  That  honourable  day  shall  ne'er  be 
seen. 
^Many  a  time  hath  banish'd  Norfolk  fought 

1  In  presence,  in  the  presence-chamber. 

s  Fondly,  foolishly. 

s  RepeaVd,  reealled  from  banishment 


For  Jesu  Christ  in  glorious  Christian  field,  98 
Streaming  the  ensign  of  the  Christian  cross 
Against  black  pagans,  Turks,  and  Saracens; 
And  toil'd  with  works  of  war,  retir'd  himself* 
To  Italy;  and  there  at  Venice  gave 
His  body  to  that  pleasant  country's  earth, 
And  his  pure  soul  unto  his  captain  Christ, 
Under  whose  colours  he  had  fought  so  long.  lOO  5 
I  Boling.  Why,  bishop,  is  Norfolk  dead? 

Car.  As  surely  as  I  live,  my  lord. 

Boling.  Sweet  peace  conduct  his  sweet  soul 
to  the  boBcm  ; 

Of  good  old  Abraham  I — Lords  appellants, 
Your  differences  shall  all  rest  under  gage 
Till  we  assign  you  to  your  days  of  trial.  ] 

Enter  York,  attended, 

York.  Great  Duke  of  Lancaster,  I  come  to 
thee 
From  plume-pluck'd  Richard;  who  with  will- 
ing soul 
Adopts  thee  heir,  and  his  high  sceptre  yields 
To  the  possession  of  thy  royal  hand:  no 

Ascend  his  throne,  descending  now  from  him; 
And  long  live  Henry,  of  that  name  the  fourth! 
Boling.  In  God's  name,  I'll  ascend  the  re- 
gal throne.  [Takes  his  place  on  the  throne, 
[  Car.  Marry,  "God  forbid ! — 
Worst  in  this  royal  presence  may  I  speak. 
Yet  best  beseeming  me  to  speak  the  truth. 
Would  Grod  that  any  in  this  noble  presence 
Were  enough  noble  to  be  upright  judge      iis^ 
Of  noble  Richard  I  then  true  noblesse  would   \ 
Leam^  him  forbearance  from  so  foul  a  wrong. ) 
What  subject  can  give  sentence  on  his  king?   ^ 


And  who  sits  here  that  is  not  Richard's  sub-  / 
ject?  I 

Thieves  are  not  judg'd^  but  they  are  by  to; 
hear,  > 

Although  apparent  guilt  be  seen  in  them;        \ 
And  shall  the  figure  of  God's  majesty, 
His  captain,  steward,  deputy-elect. 
Anointed,  crowned,  planted  many  years, 
Be  judg'd  by  subject  and  inferior  breath. 
And  he  himself  not  present?    O,  forfend  it, 

God, 
That,  in  a  Christian  climate,^  souls  refined  iso  ^ 


«  Retired  himse^,  withdrew.         «  Learn,  teach. 

*  Judg'dt  condemned.  '  Climate^  region. 
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ACT  IV.  Scene  I. 


KING  RICHARD  11. 


ACT  IV. 


/ 


'Should  show  so  heinous,   black,  obscene^  a 
\        deed !  131 

]  I  speak  to  subjects,  and  a  subject  speaks, 
J  Stirred  up  by  God,  thus  boldly  for  his  king. 
i  My  Lord  of  Hereford  here,  whom  you  call  king, 
I  Is  a  foul  traitor  to  proud  Hereford's  king ; 
>  And  if  you  crown  him,  let  me  prophesy: 
/The  blood  of  English  shall  manure  the  ground, 
^  And  future  ages  groan  for  this  foul  act;        *1 
^  Peace  shall  go  sleep  with  Turks  and  infidels, 
\  And  in  this  seat  of  peace  tumultuous  wars   140 
^  Shall  kin  with  kin  and  kind  with  kind  con- 
j        found ; 

;  Disorder,  horror,  fear,  and  mutiny 
/  Shall  here  inhabit,  and  this  land  be  call'd 
^The  field  of  Golgotha  and  dead  men's  skulls. 
/O,  if  you  raise  this  house  against  this  house, 
/It  will  the  woefullest  division  prove 
^That  ever  fell  upon  this  cursed  earth. 

Prevent,  resist  it,  let  it  not  be  so, 

Lest  child,  child's  children,  cry  against  you 
"woe!" 
North.  Well  have  you  argu'd,  sir;  and,  for 
your  pains,  150 

( Of  capital  treason  we  arrest  you  here. — 
I  My  Lord  of  Westminster,  be  it  your  charge 
^To  keep  him  safely  till  his  day  of  trial — 

<  May  it  please  you,  lords,  to  grant  the  com- 
\         mons'  suit 

)     Boliiig.  ]  Fetch  hither  Richard,  that  in  com- 
mon view 

He  may  surrender;  so  we  shall  proceed 

Without  suspicion. 

York.  I  will  be  his  conduct.^      [Exit. 

;     ^Boliiig.  Lords,  you  that  here  are  under 
I         our  arrest, 

^Procure  your  sureties  for  your  days  of  an- 
l        swer. — 

(\To  Carlisle]  Little  are  we  beholding^  to  yoiu* 
I         love,  160 

<  And  little  look'd  for  at  your  helping  hands.  ] 

Re-eiiter  York,  milt  Richard,  and  Officers 
hearing  the  crmcii  and  sceptre. 

K.  RicL  Alack,  why  am  I  sent  for  to  a 
king, 
Before  I  have  shook  off  the  regal  thoughts 


1  Obteene,  foul  *  Conduct = conductor. 

'  Beholdin^=heho\den. 
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Wherewith  I  reign'd?     I  hardly  yet  have 
leam'd  164 

To  insinuate,  flatter,  bow,  and  bend  my  knee: 
Give  sorrow  leave  awhile  to  tutor  me 
To  this  submission.     Yet  I  well  remember 
The  favours*  of  these  men:   were  they  not 

mine? 
Did  they  not  sometime  cry  "all  hail!"  to 
me?  169 

[  So  Judas  did  to  Christ:  but  he,  in  twelve, 
Foimd  truth  in  all  but  one;  I,  in  twelve  thou- 
sand, none.  /  | 
Grod  save  the  king! — Will  no  man  say  amen?  c 
Am  I  both  priest  and  clerk?  well  then,  amen.^ 
God  save  the  king!  although  I  be  not  he;        ] 
And  yet,  amen,  if  heaven  do  think  him  me. —  ]  i 
To  do  what  service  am  I  sent  for  hither? 

York.  To  do  that  office  of  thine  own  good  will 
Which  tired  majesty  did  make  thee  offer, — 
The  resignation  of  thy  state  and  crown 
To  Henry  Bolingbroke.  iso 

K.  Rich.  Give  me  the  crown.    [The  crown  is 
brought  to  Richard,  who  takes  it  in  his 
hand,   turning  it  upside  downJ]    Here, 
.  I        cousin,  seize  the  crown ; 
I  lOn  this  side  m^  hand,  and  on  that  side  yours 
I  INow  is  this  golden  crown  like  a  deep  well 
'That  owes'^  two  buckets,  filling  one  another, 
The  emptier  ever  dancing  in  the  air, 
The  other  down,  unseen  and  full  of  water: 
That  bucket  down  and  full  of  tears  am  I, 
Drinking  my  griefs,  whilst  you  mount  up  on 
high. 
Doling.  I  thought  you  had  been  willing  to 
resign.  i«) 

K.  Rich.   My  crown  I  am;  but  still  my 

griefs  are  mine: 
bu  may  my  glories  and  my  state  depose, 
But  not  my  griefs;  still  am  I  king  of  those. 
Boling.  Part  of  your  cares  you  give  me  with 

your  crown. 
K.  Rich.  Your  cares  set  up  do  not  pluck  my 
cares  down. 
l[  My  care  is  loss  of  care,  by  old  care  done; 
•Your  care  is  gain  of  care,  by  new  care  won:  ]  { 
The  cares  I  give  I  have,  though  given  away; 
They  tend^  the  crown,  yet  still  with  me  they 


*  FavouTM,  faces. 


»  Otpes,  owns. 


«  Tendt  attend 
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ACT  IV.  Scene  1. 


KING  RICHARD  II. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  1. 


Boling.  Are   you  contented  to  resign  the 
crown?  200 

A'    Rich,   Ay,  no; — no,    ay;  for  I  must 
nothing  be; 
Therefore  no  no,  for  I  resign  to  thee. 
Now  mark  me,  how  I  will  undo  myself : — 
I  give  this  heavy  weight  from  off  my  head. 
And  this  unwieldy  sceptre  from  my  hand, 


The  pride  of  kingly  sway  from  out  my  heart;  . 
With  mine  own  tears  I  wash  away  my  balm,M 
With  mine  own  hands  I  give  away  my  crown,  \ 
With  mine  own  tongue  deny  my  sacred  state. 
With  mine  own  breath  release  all  duty's  rites: 
All  pomp  and  majesty  I  do  forswear;  211 

My  manors,  rents,  revenues  I  forego; 
My  acts,  decrees,  and  statutes  I  deitj': 


Here,  ooniin,  leiie  the  crowii.^Act  ir.  1. 181.) 


God  pardon  all  oaths  that  are  broke  to  me ! 
God  keep  all  vows  unbroke  are  made  to  thee! 

TMake  me,  that  nothing  have,  with  nothing 

I         grieved, 

'And   thou    with  all   pleas'd,    that   hajst    all 

achiev'd !  ] 
Long  mayst  thou  live  in  Richard's  seat  to  sit. 
And  soon  lie  Richard  in  an  earthly  pit !  219 
God  save  King  Harry,  unking'd  Richard  says. 
And  send  him  many  years  of  sunshine  days! — 
What  more  remains? 

NortL  No  more,  but  that  you  read 

These  accusations,  and  these  grievous  crimes 
[Offering  a  paper. 
Committed  by  your  person,  and  your  followers, 


Against  the  state  and  profit  of  this  land; 
That,  by  confessing  them,  the  souls  of  men 
May  deem  that  you  are  worthily  deposed. 
K.  Rich.  Must  I  do  so?  and  must  I  ravel 
out 
My  weav'd-up  folly  ?  Gentle  Northumberland, 
If  thy  offences  were  upon  record,  230 

Would  it  not  shame  thee  in  so  fair  a  troop 
To  read  a  lecture  of  them?    If  thou  wouldst,* 
There  shouldst  thou  find  one  heinous  article, — 
Containing  the  deposing  of  a  king, 
And  cracking  the  strong  warrant  of  an  oath, — 

1  Balm,  the  holy  oil  of  consecratloD. 
s  J/  thou  wmUdiit,  i.e.  wouldst  read  over  a  Uat  of  thy 
own  deeds. 
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ACT  IV.  Scene  1. 


KmG  EICHARD  II. 


ACT  TV.  Seene  1. 


Mark'd  with  a  blot,  damn'd  in  the  book  of 

heaven: — 
[|  Nay,  all  of  you  that  stand  and  look  npon, 
Whilst  that  my  wretchedness  doth  bait  my- 
self— 
Though  some  of  you  with  Pilate  wash  your 

hands 
Showing  {fti  outward  pity;  yet  you  Pilates  240 
Have  here  deliver'd  me  to  my  sour^  cross, 
And  water  cannot  wash  away  your  sin.  ] 
North.  My  lord,  dispatch;  read  o'er  these 

articles. 
K,  RicL  Mine  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  I  can- 
not see: 
And  yet  salt  water  blinds  them  not  so  much 
But  they  can  see  a  sort*  of  traitors  here. 
Nay,  if  I  turn  mine  eyes  upon  myself, 
I  find  myself  a  traitor  with  the  rest; 
For  I  have  given  here  my  souPs  consent 
17  undeck  the  pompous'  body  of  a  king ;     250 
Made  glory  base  and  sovereignty  a  slave, 
Proud  majesty  a  subject,  state  a  peasant 
NortL  My  lord, — 

K.  RicL  No  lord  of  thine,  thou  haughty*  in- 
sulting man. 
Nor  no  man's  lord ;  I  have  no  name,  no  title, — 
No,  not  that  name  was  given  me  at  the  font^ — 
But  'tis  usurp'd: — alack  the  heavy  day. 
That  I  have  worn  so  many  winters  out. 
And  know  not  now  what  name  to  call  myself  I 
O  that  I  were  a  mockery  king  of  snow,        2W 
Standing  before  the  sun  of  Bolingbroke, 
To  melt  myself  away  in  water-drops ! — 
Good  king,  great  king,  and  yet  not  greatly 

good. 
An  if  my  word  be  sterling  yet  in  England, 
Let  it  command  a  mirror  hither  straight, 
That  it  may  show  me  what  a  face  I  have. 
Since  it  is  bankrupt  of  his  majesty. 
Bding.  Go  some  of  you  and  fetch  a  looking- 
glass.  [Exit  an  Attendant, 
North.  Head  o'er  this  paper,  while  the  glass 

doth  come. 
K.  Rich,  Fiend,  thou  torment'st  me  ere  I 
come  to  hell  I  270 

Boluig,  Urge  it  no  more,  my  Lord  North- 
umberland. 


1 8<mr,  bitter.  «  Sort,  company. 

3  Pompous,  stately.  ♦  Haughty  haughty. 
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North.  The  commons  will  not  then  be  sat- 
isfi'd.  272 

K,  Rich.  They  shall  be  satisfi'd :  111  read 
enough. 
When  I  do  see  the  very  book  indeed 
Where  all  my  sins  are  writ,  and  that  'a — my- 
self. 

Re-enter  Attendant^  with  a  glass. 

Give  me  the  glass,  and  therein  will  I  read. — 
[Takes  the  glass  and  looks  in  it  for  a 
little  time. 
No  deeper  wrinkles  yet?  hath  sorrow  struck 
So  many  blows  upon  this  face  of  mine, 
And  made  no  deeper  wounds? — O  flatt'ring 


Like  to  my  followers  in  prosperity,  280 

Thou  dost  beguile  me !  Was  this  face  the  face 
That  every  day  under  his  household  roof 
Did  keep  ten  thousand  men?  was  this  the  face 
That,  like  the  sun,  did  make  beholders  wink? 
Was  this  the  face  that  fac'd  so  many  follies, 
And  was  at  last  out-fac'd  by  Bolingbroke? 
A  brittle  glory  shineth  in  liiis  face: 
As  brittle  as  the  glory  is  the  face; 

[Dashes  the  glau  against  the  ground. 
For  there  it  is,  crack'd  in  a  hundred  shivers. — 
Mark,  sUent  king,  the  moral  of  this  sport,  290 
How  soon  my  sorrow  hath  destroy'd  my  face. 

Boling,  The  shadow  of  your  sorrow  hath 
destroy'd 
The  shadow  of  yoiu*  face. 

K.  Rich.  Say  that  again. 

The  shadow  of  my  sorrow !  ha !  let 's  see: 
T?  is  very  true,  my  grief  lies  all  within; 
And  these  external  manners  of  lament 
Are  merely  shadows  to  the  unseen  grief. 
That  swells  with  silence  in  the  tortur'd  soul; 
There  lies  the  substance:  and  I  thank  thee, 

king. 
For  thy  great  bounty,  that  not  only  giVst  soo 
Me  cause  to  wail,  but  teachest  me  the  way 
How  to  lament  the  cause.    I  'U  beg  one  boon, 
And  then  be  gone  and  trouble  you  no  more. 
Shall  I  obtain  it? 

Boling.  Name  it,  my  fair  cousin. 

K.  RicL  "  Fair  cousin?"  I  am  greater  than 
a  king: 
For  when  I  was  a  king,  my  flatterers 
Were  then  but  subjects;  being  now  a  subject, 
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ACT  IV. 


KING  KICHARD  II. 


ACT  V.  Soene  1. 


I  have  a  king  here  to  my  flatterer. 
Being  so  great,  I  have  no  need  to  beg. 
Baling.  Yet  ask.  8io 

'K,  RicL  And  shall  I  have? 
Baling.  You  shall. 
K.  RicL  Then  give  me  leave  to  go. 
Baling.  Whither? 
K.  Rich.  Whither  you  will,  so  I  were  from 

your  sights. 
Baling.  Go,  some  of  you  convey  him  to  the 

Tower. 
K.  Rich.  0,  good!  convey?  conveyers*  are 
you  all, 
That  rise  thus  nimbly  by  a  true  king's  fall. 

\_Exeunt  King  Richard ,  some  Lards, 
and  a  Guard. 
Baling.  On  Wednesday  next  we  solemnly 
set  down 
Our  coronation :  lords,  prepare  yourselves.  320 


[  [Exeunt  all  except  the  Bishop  af  Carlisle^ 

the  Abbot  af  Westminstery  and  Aumerle.  \ 

Abbot.  A  woeful  pageant  have  we  here  be-  ] 

held.  321 ' 

Car.  The  woe's  to  come;  the  children  yet' 

unborn  } 

Shall  feel  this  day  as  sharp  to  them  as  thorn.  ^? 

Aum.  You  holy  clergymen,  is  there  no  plot> 


To  rid  the  realm  of  this  pernicious  blot? 

Abbot.  My  lord, 
Before  I  freely  speak  my  mind  herein, 
You  shall  not  only  take  the  sacrament 
To  bury  mine  intents,  but  to  effect 
Whatever  I  shall  happen  to  devise. — 
I  see  your  brows  are  full  of  discontent,  { 
Your  hearts  of  sorrow  and  your  eyes  of  tears:  / 
Come  home  with  me  to  supper;  I  will  lay  v 
A  plot  shall  show  us  all  a  merry  day.  ]  L^ 
•"                    [Exeunt. 


380) 


ACT    V. 


Scene  I.    London.    A  street  leading  to 
the  Tower. 

Enter  Queen  and  Ladies. 

Qtteen.  This  way  the  king  will  come;  this  is 
the  way 
To  Julius  Ceesar's  ill-erected*  tower. 
To  whose  flint  bosom  my  condemned  lord 
Is  doom'd  a  prisoner  by  proud  Bolingbroke: 
Here  let  us  rest,  if  this  rebellious  earth 
Have  any  resting  for  her  true  king's  queen. — 
But  soft,  but  see,  or  rather  do  not  see, 
My  fair  rose  wither:  yet  look  up,  behold, 
That  you  in  pity  may  dissolve  to  dew,  9 

And  wash  him  fresh  again  with  true-love  tears. 

Enter  Richard  and  Guard. 

Ah,  thou,  the  model  where  old  Troy  did  stand, 
Thou  map  of  honour,  thou  King  Richard's 

tomb, 
And  not  King  Richard;  thou  most  beauteous 

inn, 

1  Convey  en,  "to  conrey"  often  meant  *'  to  fteal;"  so  by 
eonveyen  he  means  thieves. 
*  lU-^reeUd,  i,e.  erected  under  evil  auspices. 


Why  should  hard-favour'd'  grief  be  lodg'd  in 

thee,  14 

When  triumph  is  become  an  alehouse  guest? 
K.  Rich.  Join  not  with  grief,  fair  woman, 

do  not  so. 
To  make  my  end  too  sudden:  learn,  good  soul^ 
To  think  our  former  state  a  happy  dream;  | 
From  which  awak'd,  the  truth  of  what  we  are 
Shows  us  but  this:  I  am  sworn  brother,  sweet. 
To  grim  Necessity,  and  he  and  I  21 

Will  keep  a  league  till  death.    [  Hie  thee  to  > 

France  *  / 

And  cloister  thee  in  some  religious  house:  / 
Our  holy  lives  must  win  a  new  world's  crown,  ^ 
Which  our  profane  hours  here  have  stricken 

down.  ]  ? 

Queen.  What,  is  my  Richard  both  in  shape 

and  mind 
Transform'd  and  weakened?  hath  Bolingbroke 

depos'd 
Thine  intellect?  hath  he  been  in  thy  heart? 
The  lion  dying  thrusteth  forth  his  paw. 
And  wounds  the  earth,  if  nothing  else,  with 

rage  so 

s  Hard-favoured,  ugly. 
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ACT  Y.  Scene  1. 


KING  RICHARD  II. 


ACT  V.  Scene  1. 


And  fawn  on  rage  with  base  humility, 
Which  art  a  lion  and  a  king  of  beajsts? 


To  be  o'er-power'd;*  and  wilt  thou,  pupil-like,    I   As  from  my  death-bed,  thy  last  living  leave. 
Take  thy  correction  mildly,  kiss  the  rod,      32   ^In  winter's  tedious  nights  sit  by  the  fire       40  \ 

[With  good  old  folks  and  let  them  tell  thee  tales 
Of  woeful  ages  long  ago  betid;* 
And  ere  thou  bid  good  night,  to  quit  their 

griefs,' 
JTeUjthou^the  lamentable  tale  of  me,  ^ 

And  send  {He  hearers  weeping  to  their  beds:  J 
[|For  why,*  the  senseless  brands  will  syirf-^; 
pathize^  ;! 

The  heavy  accent  of  thy  moving  tongue,  J 

And  in  compassion  weep  the  fire  out;  J 

And  some  will  mourn  in  ashes,  some  coal-black,  i 
For  the  deposing  of  a  rightful  king.  ]  50  • 

Filter  Northumberland  and  others. 

Xorth.  My  lord,  the  mind  of  Bolingbroke 

is  changed; 
You  must  to  Pomfret,  not  unto  the  Tower. — 
And,  madam,  there  is  order  ta'en  for  you ; 
With  all  swift  speed  you  must  away  to  France. 
K.  Rich.    Northumberland,     thou     ladder 

wherewithal 
The  mounting  Bolingbroke  ascends  my  throne, 
The  time  shall  not  be  many  hours  of  age 
More  than  it  is,  ere  foul  sin  gathering  head 
Shall  break  into  corruption:  thou  shalt  think, 
Though  he  divide  the  realm  and  give  thee  half. 
It  is  too  little,  helping  him  to  all;®  6I 

And  he  shall  think  that  thou,  which  knoVst 

the  way 
To  plant  unrightful  kings,  wilt  know  again, 
Being  ne'er  so  little  urg'd,  another  way 
To  pluck   him  headlong  from   the  usurped 

throne. 

[The  love  of  wicked  men  converts^  to  fear;    ) 

That  fear  to  hate;  and  hate  turns  one,  or  both,  * 

To  worthy*  danger  and  deserved  death.  ]         \ 

NortL  My  guilt  be  on  my  head,  and  there 

an  end. 
Take  leave,  and  part;  for  you  must  part  forth- 
with. 70 
K,  Rich.  Doubly  divorc'd ! — Bad  men,  you 

violate 


K.  /iid^  Good  •omctime  queen,  prepare  thee  henoe  for  Frmnoe: 
Think  I  am  clead.-(Aa  v.  1. 37.  U.) 


K.  Rich.  A  king  of  beasts,  indeed;  if  aught 

but  beasts, 
I  had  been  still  a  happy  king  of  men. 
Good   sometime  queen,  prepare  thee   hence 

for  France: 
Think  I  am  dead ;  and  that  even  here  thou 

tak'st, 

I  To  he  o^er  power' d,  at  being  overpowered. 
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>  BeUd,  passed, 
s  To  quit  their  grief $,  i.e.  to  requite  their  grievont  tales. 

*  For  why,  becaase. 

*  Sympathize,  used  here  transitively. 

0  Helping  him  to  all,  i.e.  seeing  that  yon  have  helped 
him  to  all.       '  Converts,  changes.       *  Worthy,  merited. 
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ACT  V.  Scene  1. 


KING  RICHARD  II. 


ACT  V.  Scene  1. 


A  twofold  marriage, — 'twixt  my  crown  and 

me,  72 

And  then  betwixt  me  and  my  manied  wife. — 

Let  me   unkiss^  the  oath  'twixt   thee  and 

me; 
And  yet  not  so,  for  with  a  kiss 't  waa  made. — 
^[Part  us,  Northumberland;  I  towards  the 
)         north, 

J  Where  shivering  cold  and  sickness  pines*  the 
\         clime; 

('My  wife  to  France:  from  whence,  set  forth  in 
\         pomp, 

'  She  came  adorned  hither  like  sweet  May, 

Sent  back  like  Hallowmas  or  short'st  of  day.  J 

Queen,  And  must  we  be  divided  ?  must  we 

part?  81 

K.  Rich.  Ay,  hand  from  hand,  my  love,  and 

heart  from  heart. 


Queen,  Banish  us  both,  and  send  the  king 

with  me. 
North,  That  were    some    love,   but    little 

policy. 
Queen,  Then  whither  he  goes,  thither  let 

me  go. 
K.  Rich.  So  two,  together  weeping,  make 
one  woe. 
Weep  thou  for  me  in  France,  I  for  thee  here; 
[  Better   far  off   than,    near,   be    ne'er  the  f 

near.^ 
Gro,  count  thy  way  with  sighs;  I  mine  with 
groans. 
Queen.  So  longest  way  shall  have  the  longest 
moans.  oo 

K.  Rich,  Twice  for  one  step  I  '11  gi-oan,  the 
way  being  short. 
And  piece  the  way  out  with  a  heavy  heart  ] 


York.  With  slow  but  sUtely  pace  kepi  on  hi*  ooune. 
Whilst  all  toof  aes  cried  "  God  nre  thee,  Bollngbroke  \  "—(Act  t.  1. 10, 11.) 


Come,  come,  in  wooing  sorrow  let 's  be  brief. 
Since,  wedding  it,  there  is  such  length  in 

grief: 
One  kiss  shall  stop  our  mouths,  and  dumbly 

part; 
Thus  give  I  mine,*  and  thus  take  I  thy  heart 

[Thei/  kiss. 


1  Unkiis,  unmake  by  a  kiss, 
s  The  near = the  nearer. 


s  Pines,  makes  waste. 
*  Mine,  i.e.  my  heart 


Queen.  Give  me  mine  own  again;  'twere  no 
good  part 
To  take  on  me  to  keep  and  kill  thy  heart 

[They  kiss  again. 
So,  now  I  have  mine  own  again,  be  gone. 
That  I  may  strive  to  kill  it  with  a  groan,    loo 
£.  Rich,  We  make  woe  wanton  with  this 
fond  delay: 
Once  more,  adieu;  the  rest  let  sorrow  say. 

[Exeunt. 
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V^        ACT  V.  Soene  2. 


KING  laCHARD  IL 


ACT  V.  Seeiw  2. 


OcEjnc  II.    A  room  in  the  DvJce  of  Tories 
palace. 

Enter  York  and  his  Duchess. 

Duch.  My  lord,  you  told  me  you  would  tell 

the  rest, 
When  weeping  made  you  break  the  story  off, 
Of  our  two  cousins  coming  into  London. 
York,  Where  did  I  leave  ?i 
Dxich,  At  that  sad  stop,  my  lord. 

Where  rude  misgovem'd  hands  from  windows' 

tops 
Threw  dust  and  rubbish  on  King  Richard's 

head. 
York,  Then,  as  I  said,  the  duke,  great  Bol- 

ingbroke, — 
Mounted  upon  a  hot  and  fiery  steed 
Which  his  aspiring  rider  seem'd  to  know, — 
With  slow  but  stately  pace  kept  on  his  course. 
Whilst  all    tongues  cried  "God   save  thee, 

Bolingbrokel"  ii 

You  would  have  thought  the  very  windows 

spake, 
So  many  greedy  looks  of  young  and  old 
Through  casements  darted  their  desiring  eyes 
Upon  his  visage,  and  that  all  the  walls 
With  painted  imagery  had  said  at  once 
"Jesu  preserve  thee!  welcome,  Bolingbroke!*' 
Whilst  he,  from  the  one  side  to  the  other 

turning, 
Bareheaded,  lower  than  his    proud    steed's 

neck, 

Cespake  them  thus; — "  I  thank  you,  country- 
men:'* 20 
nd  thus  still  doing,  thus  he  pass'd  along. 
DucL  Alack,  poor  Eichard !  where  rode  he 

the  whilst? 
York,  As  in  a  theatre,  the  eyes  of  men. 
After  a  well-grac'd  actor  leaves  the  stage, 
Are  idly  2  bent  on  him  that  enters  next, 
Thinking  his  prattle  to  be  tedious ; 
Even  so,  or  with  much  more  contempt,  men's 

eyes 
Did  scowl  on  Bichard;   no  man  cried  "God 

save  him ! " 
No  joyful  tongue  gave  him  his  welcome  home: 
But  dust  was  thrown  upon  his  sacred  head;  so 
Which  with  such  gentle  sorrow  he  shook  off, — 


1  Leave,  leave  off. 
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*  Idly,  carelessly. 


His  face  still  OHnbating  with  tears  and  smiles, 
The  badges  of  his  grief  and  patience,' —  ss 
That  had  not  God,  for  some  strong  purpose, 

steel'd 
The  hearts  of  men,  they  must  perforce  have 

melted. 
And  barbarism  itself  have  pitied  him. 
But  heaven  hath  a  hand  in  these  events, 
To  whose  high  will  we  bound  our  calm  con- 
tents.* 
To  Bolingbroke  are  we  sworn  subjects  now. 
Whose  state  and  honour  I  for  aye  allow.       40 
DucL  Here  comes  my  son  Aumerle. 
York.  Aumerle  that  was ; 

But  that  is  lost  for  being  Richard's  friend, 
And,  madam,  you  must  call  him  Eutland  now: 
I  am  in  parliament  pledge  for  his  truth 
And  lasting  fealty  to  the  new-made  king. 

Enter  Aumerle. 

Duch,  Welcome,  my  son :  who  are  the  vio- 
lets now 
That  strew  the  green  lap  of  the  new-come 
spring? 
Aum,  Madam,  I  know  not,  nor  I  greatly 
care  not : 
Grod  knows  I  had  as  lief*  be  none  as  one. 
York,   Well,  bear  you  well*  in  this  new 
spring  of  time,  50 

Lest  you  be  cropp'd  before  you  come  to  prime. 
What  news  from  Oxford?   hold  those  justs 
and  triumphs?^ 
Avm,  For  aught  I  know,  my  lord,  they  do. 
York,  You  will  be  there,  I  know. 
Aum,  If  God  prevent  not,  ay;  I  suppose  so. 
Y<yrk,  What  seal  is  that,  that  hangs  without 
thy  bosom? 
Yea,  look'st  thou  pale?  let  me  see  the  writing. 
Aum,  My  lord,  't  is  nothing. 
York,  No  matter,  then,  who  see  it : 

I  will  be  satisfied ;  let  me  see  the  writing. 

Aum,  I  do  beseech  your  grace  to  pardon  me: 
It  is  a  matter  of  small  consequence,  ei 

Which  for  some  reasons  I  would  not  have 


*  Patience,  pronounced  as  a  trisyllable. 

*  Contents,  plural  for  the  singular  content 
ft  Had  a$  lu/=  would  as  soon. 

*  Bear  you  well,  i.e.  conduct  yourself  with  prudence. 
7  Triumphe,  tournaments. 
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ACT  V.  Boene  2. 


KING  RICHAKD  II. 


ACT  V.  Scene  2. 


York.  Wliich  for  some  reasons,  sir,  I  mean 
to  see.  C3 

I  fear,  I  fear, — 

Dtuch.  What  should  you  fear? 

T  is  nothing  but  some  bond,  that  he  is  enter'd 

into 
For  gay  apparel  'gainst  the  triumph  day. 


YorL   Bound  to  himself!    what  doth  he 
with  a  bond 
That    he  is   bound  to?     Wife,  thou  art   a 

fool.— 
Boy,  let  me  see  the  writing. 
Aum.  Beseech  you,  pardon  me;  I  may  not 
show  it.  70 


Yvrk.  I  wiU  be  ntiifled ;  let  me  see  it,  I  nj.-(Aci  r.  2. 71.; 


YorL  I  will  be  satisfied;  let  me  see  it,  I  say. 

[He  plucks  the  document  out  of  AumerUs 

bosoM^  and  reads  it. 

Treason!  foul  treason! — Villain!  traitor!  slave! 

Duck.  What  is  the  matter,  my  lord?  73 

YorL  Ho!  who  is  within  there? 

E)iter  a  Servant. 

Saddle  my  horse. 

God  for  his  mercy,  what  treachery  is  here! 

DucL  Why,  what  is  it,  my  lord? 

YorL  Give  me  my  boots,  I  say ;  saddle  my 

horse. —  [Exit  Servant. 

Now,  by  mine  honour,  by  my  life,  by  my 

troth, 
I  will  appeach^  the  villain. 
DucL  What  is  the  matter? 

YorL  Peace,  foolish  woman.  80 

1  Appeaeh,  inform  against. 


Duck.  I  will  not  peace.' — What  is  the  mat- 
ter, son?  81 

Aum.  Good  mother,  be  content;  it  is  no 
more 
Than  my  poor  life  must  answer. 

Duck.  Thy  life  answer ! 

YorL  Bring  me  my  boots : — I  will  unto  the 
king. 

Re-enter  Servant  with  hoots. 

Duck.    Strike  him,'  Aumerle. — Poor  boy, 
thou  art  amaz'd. 
\To  Servant'\  Hence,  villain !  never  more  come 
in  my  sight. 
YorL  Give  me  my  boots,  I  say. 

[Exit  Servant. 
Duck.  Why,  York,  what  wilt  thou  do? 
Wilt  thou  not  hide  the  trespass  of  thine  own? 

"  Peace,  i.e.  keep  pence.  «  Him,  i.e.  the  lerTant 
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ACT  V.  Soeue  2. 


KING  RICHAED  II. 


ACT  V.  Soeue  3. 


Have  we  more  sons?  or  are  we  like  to  have?  90 
Is  not  my  teeming  date ^  drunk  up  with  time? 
And  wilt  thou  pluck  my  fair  son  from  mine  age, 
And  rob  me  of  a  happy  mother^s  name? 
Is  he  not  like  thee?  is  he  not  thine  own? 

Fork,  Thou  fond  mad  woman, 
Wilt  thou  conceal  this  dark  conspiracy? 
A  dozen  of  them  here  have  ta*en  the  sacra- 
ment, 

[Striking  the  document  with  his  hand. 
And  interchangeably  set  down  their  hands, 
To  kill  the  king  at  Oxford. 

Duch,  He  shall  be  none ;    99 

We'll  keep  him  here:  then  what  is  that  to 
him? 
York.  Away,  fond  woman !  were  he  twenty 
times  my  son, 
I  would  appeach*  him. 

Duch,  Hadst  thou  groaned  for  him 

As  I  have  done,  thou  wouldest  be  more  pitiful. 
But  now  I  know  thy  mind ;  thou  dost  sus- 
pect 
That  I  have  been  disloyal  to  thy  bed, 
And  that  he  is  a  bastard,  not  thy  son : 
Sweet  York,  sweet  husband,  be  not  of  that 

mind: 
He  is  as  like  thee  as  a  man  may  be, 
Not  like  to  me,  nor  any  of  my  kin. 
And  yet  I  love  him. 

York.  Make  way,  unruly  woman!     no 

[Exit. 
Dvjch.   After,  Aimierle!  mount  thee  upon 
his  horse ; 
Spur  post,  and  get  before  him  to  the  king. 
And  beg  thy  pardon  ere  he  do  accuse  thee. 
I  '11  not  be  long  behind ;  though  I  be  old, 
I  doubt  not  but  to  ride  as  fast  as  York : 
And  never  will  I  rise  up  from  the  ground 
Till  Bolingbroke  have  pardon'd  thee.     Away, 
be  gone !  [Exmnt, 


[Scene  III. 


'Windior, 
castle. 


A  room  in  the 


^  Enter  Bolingbroke,  Percy,  and  other  Lords. 

;     Boling.  Can  no  man  tell  me  of  my  \mthrifty 
;         son? 


1  Teeming  date,  i.e.  period  of  child-bearing. 
s  Appeaeh,  inform  against 
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Tis  full  three  months  since  I  did  see  him 

last: —  2 

If  any  plague  hang  ovet  us,  't  is  he. 
I  would  to  God,  my  lords,  he  might  be  found : 
Inquire  at  London,  'mongst  the  taverns  there. 
For  there,  they  say,  he  daily  doth  frequent,' 
With  unrestrained  loose  companions. 
Even  such,  they  say,  as  stand  in  narrow  lanes, 
And  beat  our  watch,  and  rob  our  passengers; 
While  he,  young  wanton  and  effeminate  boy, 
Takes  on  the  point  of  honour  to  support       ii 
So  dissolute  a  crew. 
Percy.  My  lord,  some  two  days  since  I  saw 

the  prince, 
And  told  him  of   those  triiunphs  held*  at 

Oxford. 
Boling.  And  what  said  the  gallant? 
Percy.  His  answer  was, — he  would  unto  the 

stews. 
And  from  the  common'st  creature  pluck  a 

glove. 
And  wear  it  as  a  favoiu* ;  and  with  that 
He  would  unhorse  the  lustiest  challenger. 
Boling.    As    dissolute    as    desperate;    yet 

through  both  20 

I  see  some  sparkles  of  a  better  hope. 
Which  elder  years  may  happily  bring  foi-tli. — 
But  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Aumerle  hastily. 

Aum.  Where  is  the  king? 

Boling.  What  means 

Our  cousin,  that  he  stares  and  logks  so  wildly  ? 
Aum.  God  save  your  grace  I  I  do  beseech 
your  majesty. 
To  have  some  conference  with  your  grace 
alone. 
Boling.  Withdraw  yourselves,  and  leave  us 
here  alone.         [Exeunt  Percy  and  Lords. 
What  is  the  matter  with  our  cousin  now  ? 
Aum.  For  ever  may  my  knees  grow  to  the 
earth,  so 

My  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  within  my 

mouth. 
Unless  a  pardon  ere  I  rise  or  speak. 
Boling.   Intended  or  committed  was  this 
fault? 


»  Frequent,  used  Intransitively  (only  in  this  passage). 
4  Held,  to  be  held. 
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ACT  V.  Boene  3. 


KING  RICHAED  IL 


ACT  V.  Scene  8. 


;  If  on*  the  first,  how  heinous  e'er  it  be,  S4 

i  To  win  thy  after-love  I  pardon  thee. 

i     Aujiu  Then  give  me  leave  that  I  may  turn 

(         the  key, 

!  That  no  man  enter  till  my  tale  be  done. 

Bolinff.  Have  thy  desire. 

[Aumerle  rises,  and  locks  the  door. 

York,  [  Within]  My  liege,  beware :  look  to 
thyself ; 
^  Thou  hast  a  traitor  in  thy  presence  there.     40 

Boling,  Villain,  I  '11  make  thee  safe. 

[Dravdng, 

Auin,  Stay  thy  revengeful  hand ;  thou  hast 
I         no  cause  to  fear. 
\      York,  [  Within]  Open  the  door,  secure,^  fool- 

<  hardy  king : 

J  Shall  I,  for  love,  speak  treason  to  thy  face? 
jl  Open  the  door,  or  I  will  break  it  open. 
^  [Bolitigbroke  unlocks  the  door,  and  after- 

J  wards  locks  it  again. 

>  Enter  York. 

\     Boling.  What  is  the  matter,  uncle?  speak; 

b  Recover  breath;  tell  us  how  near  is  danger, 

^That  we  may  arm  us  to  encounter  it. 

\      York.  Peruse  this  writing  here,  and  thou 

\         shalt  know 

\  The  treason  that  my  haste  forbids  me  show.  50 

J^     A  am.  Remember,  as  thou  read'st,  thy  pix>- 

/         mise  pass'd : 

,  I  do  repent  me;  read  not  my  name  there; 

'( My  heart  is  not  confederate  with  my  hand. 

\      York.  T  was,  villain,  ere  thy  hand  did  set  it 

down. — 
'( I  tore  it  from  the  traitor's  bosom,  king ; 
Fear,  and  not  love,  begets  his  penitence ; 
'  Forget  to  pity  him,  lest  thy  pity  prove 

<  A  8erj)ent  that  will  sting  thee  to  the  heart 
Boling.   O  heinous,  strong,  and  bold  con- 
spiracy ! — 

^O  loyal  father  of  a  treacherous  son!  (X> 

^Thou  sheer,^  immaculate,   and   silver  foun- 
^         tain, 

<  From  whence  this  stream  tlirough  muddy  pas- 
\         sages 

\  Hath  held  his  current,  and  defil'd  himself ! 
^Thy  overflow  of  good  converts  to  bad, 
S  And  thy  abundant  goodness  shall  excuse 

1  Oti,  of.        s  Secure^  carelen^        '  Sheer^  pare. 


M) 


This  deadly  blot  in  thy  digressing*  son. 

York,  So  shall  my  virtue  be  his  vice's  bawd;  j 

And  he  shall  spend  mine  honour  with  his^ 

shame,  ? 

As  thriftless  sons  their  scraping  fathers'  gold,  f 


Awn.  For  erer  may  my  kne««  grow  to  the  earth. 
My  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  within  my  month, 
Unle«  a  panlon  ere  I  riae  or  apeak.— <Act  v.  S.  30-33.) 

Mine  honour  lives  when  his  dishonour  dies,  70S 
Or  my  sham'd  life  in  his  dishonour  lies :  ^ 

Thou  kill'st  me  in  his  life;  giving  him  breath,  > 
The  traitor  lives,  the  true  man 's  put  to  death.  > 
DucL   [Within]  What  ho,  my  liege!   for? 
God's  sake,  let  me  in.  ( 


4  Digressing,  transgressing. 
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ACT  V.  Scene  8. 


KING  EICHAED  IL 


ACT  V.  Soeaa  S. 


Boling,  What  shrill- voic'd  suppliant  makes 
this  eager  cry?  76 

DiicfL  [Witkin]  A  woman,  and  thy  aunt, 
great  king ;  't  is  I. 
I  Speak  with  me,  pity  me,  open  the  door : 
^  A  beggar  begs  that  never  begged  before. 
Baling,  Our  scene  is  altered  from  a  serious 
thing, 
^And  now  chang'd  to  "The  Beggar  and  the 
King."  80 

^My  dangerous  cousin,  let  your  mother  in: 
^I  know  she 's  come  to  pray  for  your  foul  sin. 
[Aumerle  unlocks  the  door. 
York.  If  thou  do  pardon,  whosoever  pray, 
$More  sins  for  this  forgiveness  prosper  may. 
?This  fester'd  joint  cut  off,  the  rest  rest  sound; 
^This  let  alone  will  all  the  rest  confound.^ 

Enter  Duchess. 

DucIl  O  king,  believe  not  this  hard-hearted 
man! 
\  Love  loving  not  itself,  none  other  can. 

York,  Thou  frantic  woman,  what  dost  thou 
make  here?  sd 

^  Shall  thy  old  dugs  onoe  more  a  traitor  rear? 
Dv/Jl  Sweet  York,  be  patient — Hear  me, 
gentle  liege.  [KtieeU. 

Baling.  Biae  up,  good  aunt 
Duck.  Not  yet,  I  thee  beseech : 

^  For  ever  will  I  walk  upon  my  knees, 
s  And  never  see  day  that  the  happy  sees, 
bTill  thou  give  joy;  until  thou  bid  me  joy, 
sBy  pardoning  Butland,  my  transgressing  boy. 
Aum.  Unto^  my  mother's  prayers  I  bend  my 

knee. 
York.  Against  them  both  my  true  joints 
bended  be. 

$111  mayst  thou  thrive,  if  thou  grant  any  grace! 
Duck.  Pleads  he  in  earnest?  look  upon  his 
face;  loo 

5 His  eyes  do  drop  no  tears,  his  prayers  are  jest; 
^His  words  come  from  his  mouth,  ours  from 

our  breast: 
5  He  prays  but  faintly  and  would  be  denied ; 
/We  pray  with  heart  and  soul,  and  all  beside: 
J  His  weary  joints  would  gladly  rise,  I  know; 
?Our  knees  shall  kneel  till  to  the  ground  they 
\        grow: 


'  Ccmfcuiid,  deitroy. 


s  CTnto,  in  addition  to. 


His  prayers  are  full  of  false  hypocrisy;  > 

Ours  of  true  zeal  and  deep  integrity.  i 

Our  prayers  do  out-pray  his;  then  let  them/ 

have  5 

That   mercy  which   true   prayers   ought   to^ 

have.  110  j 

Boling.  Good  aunt,  stand  up.  ^ 

Ihich.  Nay,  do  not  say,  " stand  up; "  - 

Say  "pardon"  first,   and  afterwards  "stand; 

up."  ; 

An  if  I  were  thy  nurse,  thy  tongue  to  teach,   ^ 

"Pardon"  should  be  the  first  word  of  thy 

speecn. 

I  never  long'd  to  hear  a  word  till  now;  < 

Say  "  pardon,"  king;  let  pity  teach  thee  how:  < 

The  word  is  short,  but  not  so  short  as  sweet;  j! 

No  word  like  "  pardon"  for  kings'  mouths  so  ^ 

meet  ' 

York.  Speak  it  in  French,  king;  say,  "  par-  J 

don-ne  moy."'  ^ 

IhicL  [To  York]   Dost  thou  teach  pardon  par-  ^ 

don  to  destroy?  120 i 

Ah,  my  sour*  husband,  my  hard-hearted  lord,  / 

That  set'st  the  word  itself  against  the  word  I —  ^ 

[To  Bolingbroke]  Speak  "pardon"  as  'tis  cur-  ' 

rent  in  our  land ; 
The  chopping^  French  we  do  not  understand-  '■ 
Thine  eye  begins  to  speak;  set  thy  tongue^ 

there; 
Or  in  thy  piteous  heart  plant  thou  thine  ear; 
That  hearing  how  our  plaints  and  prayers  do 
pierce,  ] 

Pity  may  move  thee  "  pardon"  to  rehearse.      . 
Boling.  Good  aunt,  stand  up.  ' 

DucL  I  do  not  sue  to  stand; 

Pardon  is  all  the  suit  I  have  in  hand.  130 ; 

Boling.  I  pardon  him,  as  God  shall  pardon  ] 

me. 

Duck.  O  happy  vantage  of  a  kneeling  knee! 

Yet  am  I  sick  for  fear:  speak  it  again;  , 

Twice  saying  "pardon"  doth  not  pardon  twain, , 

But  makes  one  pardon  strong.  ] 

Boling.  With  all  my  heart ! 

I  pardon  him.  > 

DucL  A  god  on  earth  thou  art  J 

Boling.  But  for  our  tansty  brother-in-law,  i 

and  the  abbot,  ^ 

s  Moy,  the  old  fonn  of  nwi,  pronounced  lo  ai  to  rlijrme 
with  destroy.  *  Sour»  bitter. 

*  Chopping,  le.  changing  one  meaning  for  the  other. 
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ACT  v.  Scene  4. 


KING  RICHARD  11. 


ACT  V.  Scene  5. 


With  all  the  rest  of  that  consorted  crew, 
Destruction  straight  shall  dog  them  at  the 

heels. — 
Good  uncle,  help  to  order*  several  powers  140 
To  Oxford,  or  where'er  these  traitors  are: 
They  shall  not  live  within  this  world,  I  swear^ 
But  I  will  have  them,  if  I  once  know  where. 
Uncle,  farewell: — and,  cousin  mine,  adieu: 
Your  mother  well  hath  pray'd,  and  prove  you 

true. 
DucL  Come,  my  old  son:  I  pray  God  make 

thee  new.  [Exeunt, 

Scene  IV.     Another  room  in  the  same. 

Enter  Sir  Piers  o/Exton  and  a  Servant, 

Exton.  Didst  thou  not  mark  the  king,  what 
words  he  spake, 
['  Have  I  no  friend  will^  rid  me  of  this  living 
rSPr      ^  — -^  -^- 

iTas  it  not  so? 
Serv.  These  were  his  very  words. 

^     Exton.  "Have  I  no  friend?"  quoth  he:  he 

spake  it  twice, 
,  And  urg'd  it^  twice  together, — did  he  not? 

Serv,  He  did. 
,     Exton.  And  speaking  it,  he  wistly*  look'd 

on  me; 
As  who  should  say,  "  I  would  thou  wert  the 

man 

"^  That  would  divorce  this  terrorfrommy  heart;" 

>  Meaning  the  king  at  Pomfret  Come,  let 's  go : 

I  am  the  king's  friend,  and  will  rid*  his  foe.  ii 

(  [Exeunt.  ] 


Scene  V.    Pomfret  Castle, 
Enter  King  Richard. 


1/ 


K,  Rick,  I  have  been  studying  how  I  may 
compare 
This  prison,  where  I  live,  unto  the  world: 
And,  for  because  the  world  is  populous, 
And  here  is  not  a  creature  but  myself, 
I  cannot  do  it;—yet  1 11  hammer 't  out. 
My  brain  I'll  prove  the  female  to  my  soul, 
My  soul  the  father;  and  these  two  b^;et 

1  To  order,  to  manhaL  >  Will,  i.€.  who  wlU. 

s  Urg'd  it,  laid  streu  on  It. 

<  WUtly,  earnestly.  s  Rid,  remove. 


A  generation  of  still-breeding*  thoughts. 
And  these  same  thoughts  people  this  little  world, 
In  humours^  like  the  people  of  this  world,  lo 
For  no  thought  is  content  Q  The  better  sort, —  ^ 
Ajb  thoughts  of  things  divine, — are  intermix'd  f 


K.  BAcK.  how  these  vain  weak  naila 

May  tear  a  panage  through  tha  flinty  ribf 
Of  this  hard  world,  my  ragged  prisoa  walla— {▲ot  t.  6.  l»-21.) 

With  scruples,  and  do  set  the  word  itself         ; 
Against  the  word :  !> 

As  thus,  "Come,  little  ones,''  and  then  again,  i 
"  It  is  as  hard  to  come  as  for  a  camel  } 

To  thread  the  postern  of  a  needle's  eye."  ( 

Thoughts  tending  to  ambition,  they  do  plot     i 
Unlikely  wonders;  how  these  vain  weak  nails  J 

«  SiiU-breeding,  constantly  breeding. 
'  Humourtt  dispositiona 
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ACT  V.  SoeM  6. 


KING  RICHARD  II. 


ACT  V. 


^May  tear  a  passage  thrqugh  the  flinty  ribs  20 


^Of  this  hard  world,  my  fagged^  prison  walls, 
;!  And,  for  they  cannot,  die  in  their  own  pride. 
;!  Thoughts  tending  to  content  flatter  them- 
5         selves 

/That  they  are  not  the  first  of  fortune's  slaves, 
^Nor  shall  not  be  the  last;  like  silly  beggars, 
[  Who,  sitting  in  the  stocks,  refuge*  their  ^ame, 
^That^  many  have,^  and  others  must  sit  there; 
^  And  in  this  thought  they  find  a  kind  of  ease, 
^Bearing  their  own  misfortune  on  the  back 
\  Of  such  as  have  before  endur'd  the  like.  ^    so 
Thus  play  I,  in  one  person,  many  people. 
And  none  contented:  sometimes  am  I  king; 
Then  treason  makes  me  wish  myself  a  beggar. 
And  so  I  am:  then  crushing  penury 
Persuades  me  I  was  better  when  a  king; 
Then  am  I  king'd  again:  and  by  and  by 
Think  that  I  am  unking'd  by  Bolingbroke, 
J  And  straight  am  nothing:   Qbut  whate'er  I 
'         am, 

J  Nor  I,  nor  any  man  that  but  man  is  so 

^  With  nothing  shall  l)e  pleas'd,  till  he  be  eas'd 
With  being  nothing. — Music  do  I  hear?  \Mudc. 
Ha,  ha!  keep  time: — how  sour  sweet  music  is. 
When  time  is  broke,  and  no  proportion  kept ! 
So  is  it  in  the  music  of  men's  lives. 
And  here  have  I  the  daintiness  of  ear 
To  check*  time  broke  in  a  disorder'd  staing; 
But,  for  the  concord  of  my  state  and  time. 
Had  not  an  ear  to  hear  my  true  time  broke. 
I  wasted  time,  and  now  doth  time  waste  me; 
For  now  hath  time  made  me  his  numbering 
I        clock:  50 

(.  My  thoughts  are  minutes;  and  with  sighs  they 
;         jar« 

;  Their  watches  on  unto  mine  eyes,  the  outward 
\         watch, 

S  Whereto  my  finger,  like  a  dial's  point, 
Sis  pointing  still,  in  cleansing  them  from  tears. 
^Now,  sir,  the  sound  that  tells  what  hour  it  is 
$  Are  clamorous  groans,  which  strike  upon  my 
/         heart, 

/Which  is  the  bell:  so  sighs,  and  tears,  and 
/         groans, 

/Show  minutes,  times,  and  houraLkuJLgy  time 
>Runs  posting  on  in  Bolingbroke's  proud  joy, 

I  Bagged,  rough.  «  Refuge,  And  a  refuge  for. 

s  That,  i.e.  in  the  thought  that    *  Have,  i.e.  hare  sat 
<  Cheek,  rebuke.  •  Jar,  tick. 
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While  I  stand  fooling  here,  his  Jack  o*  Uie ;  Of*  "^ 

clock.  60  ' 

This  music  mads  me;  let  it  sound  no  more; 
For  though  it  have  holp  madmen  to  their ! 
wits,  I 

In  me  it  seems  it  will  make  wise  men  mad.  ^ 
Yet  blessing  on  his  heart  that  gives  it  me!  ; 
For  't  is  a  sign  of  love;  and  love  to  Richard  ^ 
Is  a  strange  brooch^  in  this  all-hating  world.  3 ' 

Enter  a  Groom  of  the  Stable 

Qroorru  Hail,  royal  prince ! 
K,  Rich,  Thanks,  noble  peer; 

The  cheapest  of  us  is  ten  groats  too  dear. 
What  art  thou?  and  how  com'st  thou  hither. 
Where  no  man  ever  comes,  but  that  sad*  dog 
That  brings  me  food  to  make  misfortune  live  ? 
Groom,  I  was  a  poor  groom  of  thy  stable, 
king,  7i 

When  thou  wert  king;  who,  travelling  towards 

York, 
With  much  ado  at  length  have  gotten  leave 
To  look  upon  my  sometimes*  master's  face. 
O,  how  it  yearu'd^**  my  heart,  when  I  beheld 
In  London  streets,  that  coronation-day. 
When  Bolingbroke  rode  on  roan  Barbaryl 
That  horse  that  thou  so  often  hast  bestrid. 
That  Ijorse  that  I  so  carefully  have  dress'dl  so 
K.  Rich.  Rode  he  on  Barbary?    Tell  me, 
gentle  friend. 
How  went  he  under  him?  ^ 

Groom,  So  proud  as  if  he  had  disdain'd  the 

ground. 
K.  Rich.  So  proud  that  Bolingbroke  was  on 
his  back ! 
That  jade  hath  eat  bread  from  my  royal  hand; 
This  hand  hath  made  him  proud  with  clapping 

him. 
Would  he  not  stumble?  would  he  i^ot  fall       _^ 

down, 
Since  pride  must  have  a  fall, — ^and  break  the 

neck 
Of  that  proud  man  that  did  usurp  his  back  ? 
Forgiveness,  horse !  why  do  I  raU  on  thee,  90 
Since  thou,  created  to  be  aw'd  by  man. 
Wast  bom  to  bear?    I  was  not  made  a  horse; 
And  yet  I  bear  a  burthen  like  an  ass, 

t  Brooch,  an  omaroental  buckle  worn  in  the  hat 
•  Sad,  grave.  *  SometimeM,  formerly. 

^^  It  yearned,  it  grlered. 
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ACT  V.  Scene  5. 


KING  KICHARD  II. 


ACT  V.  Scene  5. 


Spurr'd,  gall'd,  and  tir'd  by  jauncing*  Boling- 
broke.  94 

ErUer  Keeper,  with  a  dish. 

Keep,  \To  the  Oroom]  Fellow,  give  place; 

here  is  no  longer  stay. 
K.  Rich,  If  thou  love  me,  'tis  time  thou 

wert  away. 


Groom.  What  my  tongue  dares  not,  that  my 
heart  shall  say.  [Exit. 

Keep.  My  lord,  will 't  please  you  to  fall  to? 
K.  Rich.  Taste  of  it  first,  as  thou  art  wont 
to  do.  w 

Keep.  My  lord,  I  dare  not:  Sir  Piers  of  Ex- 
ton,  who  lately  came  from  the  king,  commands 
the  contrary. 


K.  Riek.  Exton,  ihj  fierce  hand 

Hath  with  the  king's  blood  rtain'd  the  king**  own  UuuLHAct  r.  S.  110,  111.) 


K.  Rich,  The  devil  take  Henry  of  Lancaster 
and  thee !  los 

Patience  is  stale,  and  I  am  weary  of  it. 

[Beats  the  Keeper. 
Keep.  Help,  help,  help ! 

Enter  Exton  and  Servants,  armed. 

K.  Rich,  How  now !  what  means  death  in 
this  rude  assault? 
Villain,  thy  own  hand  yields  thy  death's  in- 
strument. 

[Snatching  an  axe  from  a  Servant,  and 
killing  him. 

1  Jauneing,  i.e.  (retting  the  hone  to  make  it  prance. 
VOL.  IL 


Go  thou,  and  fill  another  room  in  hell. 

[He  kills  another  Servant,     Then  Exton 

strikes  him  down. 

That  hand  shall  bum  in  never-quenching  fire 

That  staggers  thus  my  person. — Exton,  thy 

fierce  hand  no 

Hath  with  the  king's  blood  stain'd  the  king's 

own  land. — 
Mount,  mount,  my  soul !  thy  seat  \&  up  on  high ; 
Whilst  my  gross  flesh  sinks  downward,  here 
to  die.  [Dies, 

Q  Exton.  As  full  of  valour  as  of  royal  blood :  > 
Both  have  I  spill'd; — O,  would  the  deed  were  J 
good!  \ 
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ACT  V.  Scene  6. 


KING  EICHARD  IL 


ACT  V.  Scene  €. 


;  For  now  the  devil,  that  told  me  I  did  well, 

/  Says  that  this  deed  is  chronicled  in  helL      117 

This  dead  king  to  the  living  king  I  '11  bear: — 

Take  hence  the  rest,  and  give  them  burial 

here.  ]  [Exeunt. 

Scene  VI.    A  room  in  Wt}id4or  Castle. 

FlourUL    Enter  Bolingbrokb,  York,  with 
other  Lords,  and  Attendants. 

Boling.  Kind  uncle  York,  the  latest  news 
we  hear 
Is  that  the  rebels  have  consum'd  with  fire 
Our  town  of  Cicester  in  Glostershire; 
But  whether  they  be  ta'en  or  slain  we  hear  not 


Enter  Northumbbrlakb. 

Welcome,  my  lord:  what  is  the  news? 
North.  First,  to  thy  sacred  state  wish  I  all 
happiness. 
The  next  news  is, — I  have  to  London  sent 
The  heads  of  Salisbury,  Spencer,  Blunt,  and 

Kent: 
The  manner  of  their  taking  may  a|^>ear 
At  large  discoursed  in  this  paper  here.  lO 

Boling.  We  thank  thee,  gentle  Percy,  for 
thy  pains; 
And  to  thy  worth  will  add  right  worthy  gainfiC 

Enter  Fitzwater. 

Fitz.  My  lord,  I  have  from  Oxford  sent  to 
London 
The  heads  of  Brocas,  and  Sir  Bennet  Seely, 
Two  of  the  dangerous  consorted  traitors 
That  sought  at  Oxford  thy  dire  overthrow. 
Boling.  Thy  piins,  Fitzwater,  shall  not  be 
forgot; 
Right  noble  is  thy  merit,  well  I  wot 


,  {^  Enter  Percy,  and  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

/ 

^     Percy.    The  grand  conspirator.  Abbot  of 
/         Westminster, 

>  With  clog  of  conscience  and  sour  melancholy, 
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Hath  yielded  up  his  body  to  the  grave;  n  > 
But  here  is  Carlisle  living,  to  abide  \ 

Thy  kingly  doom  and  sentence  of  his  pride.     ^( 
Boling.  Carlisle,  this  is  your  doom: —  ; 

Choose  out  some  secret  place,  some  reverend  > 
room,  ) 

More  than  thou  hast,  and  with  it  joy  thy  life;^ 
So  as  thou  liv'st  in  peace,  die  free  from  strife:^ 
For  though  mine  enemy  thou  hast  ever  been,  \ 
High  sparks  of  honour  in  thee  have  I  seen.  ]  \ 


Enter  Exton,  with  persons  hearing  a  coffin. 

Exton.  Great  king,  within  this  coffin  I  pre- 
sent 90 
Thy  buried  fear :  herein  all  breathless  lies      | 
The  mightiest  of  thy  greatest  enemies,  I 
Richard  of  Bordeaux,  by  me  hither  brought    * 
Boling.  Exton,  I  thank  thee  not;  for  thou 
hast  wrought 
A  deed  of  slander,^  with  thy  fatal  hand, 
Upon  my  head  and  all  this  famous  land. 
Exton.  From  your  own  mouth,  my  lord,  did 

I  this  deed 
Boling.  Tliey  love  not  poison  that  do  poison 
need, 
N(Hr  do  I  thee:  though  I  did  wish* him  dead, 

I  hate  the  murderei^love  ^yiTn  ^nrd^ipffd^^  40 
^^  "■'ffK  guHl  of  conscience  take  thou  for  thy  laBour, 

But  neither  my  good  word  nor  princely  favour: 
With  Cain  go  wander  through  the  shades  of 

night, 
.And  never  show  thy  head  by  day  nor  light — 
/  Lords,  I  pi^otest,  my  soul  is  full  of  woe, 
\That  blood  should  sprinkle  me  to  make  me 
)         grow: 

;  Come,  mourn  with  me  for  that  I  do  lament, 
'■  And  put  on  sullen  *  black  incontinent:' 

II  ^11  make  a  voyage  to  the  Holy  Land,  49 
/  To  wash  this  blood  off  from  my  guilty  hand: — 

March  sadly  after;  grace  my  mournings  here; 
In  weeping  ijEai?-*hiB  UliTmielySHet   [Exeunt. 


1  A  deed  of  slander,  i.e.  a  deed  which  will  give  ground 
for  slander  against  me. 

3  Sullen,  gloomy.       <  Incontinent,  immediately. 
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MAP    TO    ILLUSTRATE     KING    RICHARD    II. 


NOTES  TO   KING  KICHARD  II. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

1.  KiCHARD  II.  was  the  second  son  of  Edward,  commonly 
called  the  Black  Prince,  the  eldest  son  of  Edward  III. 
and  Phlllppaor  Philippine,  daughter  of  William,  Count 
of  Hainault.  Edward  the  Black  Prince  married  Joan, 
known  as  the  Fair  Maid  of  Kent,  widow  of  Sir  Thomas 
Holland,  one  of  the  original  Twenty-five  Knights  of  the 
Garter,  and  only  daughter  and  heir  of  Edmund  of  Wood- 
ttock.  Earl  of  Kent  (who  was  beheaded  in  1830),  the 
youngest  son  of  Edward  I.,  by  his  second  wife,  Margaret, 
the  daughter  of  Philip  III.  and  sister  of  PhUip  IV.  of 


France.  Holinshed  says  that  Joan  '*  was  also  wife  vnto 
the  erle  of  Salisburie,  and  diuorsed  from  him"  (voL  ii. 
p.  676).  She  bore  her  husband  two  sons,  Edward,  who 
died  at  Bordeaux,  when  only  seven  years  old,  in  1372;  and 
£ichard,  bom  at  Bordeaux,  January  6th,  1366.  On  the 
"eight  of  June,  being  Trinitie  sundaie"  (according  to 
Holinshed,  vol.  ii.  p.  703),  the  Black  Prince  died.  Edward 
III.  immediately  made  young  Richard,  then  in  his  tenth 
year.  Prince  of  Wales  and  Earl  of  Chester  and  Cornwall 
The  king  survived  his  eldest  son  little  more  than  a  year, 
dying  on  June  21st.  1377.  He  had  previously  made  the 
ambitious  John  of  Oaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  governor  of 
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Dramatis  Personas. 
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the  kingdom.  The  people  were  very  Jealous  of  the  ioflu- 
ence  of  this  nobleman,  and  not  without  reason;  for  there 
is  little  doubt  that  he  tried  all  he  could  to  induce  the 
king  to  pass  over  the  daughter  of  his  elder  brother, 
Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  to  make  him  the  next  heir 
after  Richard. 

The  young  king  was  crowned  on  July  16th,  1877;  but 
it  was  not  till  twelve  years  afterwards,  on  May  8th,  1889, 
that  he  can  be  said  to  have  begun  to  reign.  In  the  in- 
terim his  two  uncles,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  llioroas 
of  Woodstock,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  practically  governed; 
though  a  Council  of  Twelve  had  been  appointed  by  the 
Lords  to  hold  the  supreme  power  during  the  king's 
minority.  There  is  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  evil  repu- 
tation which  attaches  to  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  is  due 
to  the  grasping  ambition  and  vindictive  cruelty  of  his 
uncles.  This  play  treats  only  of  the  events  of  the  last 
two  years  of  Richard's  unhappy  reign.  The  year  before 
the  play  opens,  1897,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  had  been 
murdered  (see  note  37);  and,  as  Air.  Russell  French  re- 
marks in  his  Shakspeariana  Genealogica,  it  was  this 
"deed  of  crime  which  in  a  great  measure  led  the  way 
to  the  complications,  and  final  catastrophe,  recorded 
in  the  drama"  (p.  24).  Richard  was  twice  married;  first, 
on  January  14th,  1882,  to  Anne  of  Bohemia,  known  as 
The  Good  Queen  Anne,  daughter  of  Charles  IV.,  Emperor 
of  Germany.  She  died  without  issue  on  June  7th,  1894. 
In  November,  1896.  he  married  Isabel,  who  was  then  in 
her  tenth  year.  The  date  of  King  Richard's  death  is 
generally  fixed  on  the  14th  February,  1400,  St. Valentine's 
day;  but  the  exact  date,  and  the  manner  of  it,  are  both 
uncertain  (see  note  317). 

S.  John  op  Gaukt  (or  GhentX  so  called  from  the  town 
in  which  he  was  bom,  in  1340.  Duke  of  Lancaster,  was 
the  fourth  son  of  Edward  III.  The  first  mention  we  find 
of  him  in  history  is  as  accompanying  his  father-in-law, 
Henry,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  his  brother  Lionel,  in  the 
fleet  which  was  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  attacking 
the  coast  of  Normandy  in  1856.  Next  we  find  him,  as 
Earl  of  Richmond,  accompanying  his  father  to  Calais  in 
the  Michaelmas  of  the  same  year.  Holinshed  (vol.  iL  p. 
656)  says:  "This  yeare  also,  about  Michaelmasse,  the 
king  hauing  summoned  an  armie  to  be  readie  at  Sand- 
wich, passed  ouer  to  Calls  with  the  same.  There  went 
ouer  with  him  his  two  sonnes,  Lionell  of  Antwerp  earle 
of  Vlster,  and  John  of  Gant  earle  of  Richmond."  In 
May,  1859,  he  married  his  cousin,  the  Lady  Blanch,  daugh- 
ter of  Henry,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  at  Reading,  having  ob- 
tained a  dispensation  from  the  pope.  In  the  same  year 
he  distinguished  himself,  in  the  company  of  his  father 
and  his  brothers,  Lionel  and  Edmund,  at  some  "solemne 
iusts  enterprised  at  London "  (Holinshed,  vol.  ii.  p.  671). 
At  this  time  he  was  still  known  as  Earl  of  Richmond; 
but  on  the  death  of  his  father-in-law  Henry,  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  in  1861,  he  succeeded  to  his  titles  of  Earl  of 
Derby  and  Duke  of  Lancaster.  He  accompanied  the 
Black  Prince  in  his  expedition  into  Spain  in  1367,  and 
commanded  the  first  division  of  his  army.  He  was  sent 
by  his  father  in  1369  in  command  of  an  army  into  France 
to  oppose  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  In  1370  his  wife  Blanch 
died.  In  the  same  year  he  took  part  in  the  siege  of 
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Limoges;  and  was  left  Governor  of  Aquitaine  by  the 
Black  Prince  during  his  visit  to  England.  In  1872  he 
married  Constance,  eldest  daughter  of  Peter  the  Cruel, 
King  of  Castile;  his  brother  Edmund,  Earl  of  Cam- 
bridge, marrying  her  sister  Isabel  about  the  same  time. 
Shortly  after  this  marriage  he  returned  to  England,  and 
assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Castile  in  right  of  his  wife. 
In  July,  1873,  he  was  again  sent  over  to  Calais  with  an 
army.  He  reached  Bordeaux  at  Christmas  in  the  same 
year,  when  peace  was  concluded;  and  in  July,  the  follow- 
ing year,  he  returned  to  England.  He  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  appointed  to  arrange  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  France  on  behalf  of  the  King  of  England  at  Bruges, 
1875.  In  1376  the  House  of  Commons  made  a  complaint 
against  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  Lord  Latymer,  Alice  Fer- 
rers, and  others;  and  they  all  appear  to  have  been  ban- 
ished the  court;  but,  after  the  death  of  the  Black  Prince, 
in  June  of  the  same  year,  they  were  recalled  to  court; 
and  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  being  appointed  Governor  of 
the  Realm,  continued  so  till  the  end  of  his  father's  reign. 
Having  taken  Wicliff  under  his  protection,  he  supported 
him  in  his  trial  before  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in 
the  next  year,  1877.  In  the  course  of  the  trial  he  ad- 
dressed a  very  rude  speech  to  Courtenay,  Bishop  of 
London ;  the  people  took  the  bishop's  part,  attacked  tlie 
duke's  palace  in  the  Savoy,  reversed  his  arms,  as  if  he 
had  been  a  traitor,  and  would  have  killed  him  if  they 
could  have  caught  him.  John  of  Gaunt  did  not  forget 
this  insult;  and  for  some  time  there  was  ill  blood  between 
him  and  the  citizens  of  London.  The  dispute  between 
them  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  young  king  Richard,  in 
1877.  In  1894,  Constance,  the  second  wife  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  died  about  the  same  time  that  the  Good  Queen 
Anne  died,  and  also  the  wife  of  Henry  Bolingbroke.  In 
1396  the  duke  married  Catherine  Swynford,  "  widow  of 
Sir  Otes  Swynford,  and  eldest  daughter  and  co-heir  of 
Sir  Payn  Roet,  Knight.  Guienne  King  at  Arms"  (French, 
p.  26).  The  marriage  gave  great  offence,  as  she  had  lived 
with  him  as  his  mistress.  The  children  he  had  by  her 
before  his  marriage  were  legitimatized  imder  the  name  of 
Beaufort,  one  of  the  duke's  castles  in  Anjou,  where  they 
were  bom.  *'  Time-honoured"  John  of  Gaunt  seems  to 
have  maintained  the  chief  power  in  the  kingdom  for  the 
first  twenty  years  of  his  nephew's  reign.  In  1890  he  had 
been  made  Duke  of  Aquitaine.  After  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  in  1897,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  and 
his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  assembled  an  army  of  their 
dependants  with  the  intention  of  revenging  their  bro- 
ther's death;  but  they  were  reconciled  to  the  king  before 
any  collision  could  take  place.  The  banishment  of  Bol- 
ingbroke in  1898  showed  that  the  ktag  did  not  forget  his 
grudge  against  his  uncle;  and  how  little  good  feeling  ho 
bore  him  was  further  manifested  by  the  unjustifiable 
seizure  of  his  goods  immediately  after  his  death,  which 
took  place  at  the  Bishop  of  Ely's  place  in  Holbom  early 
in  the  followfaig  year,  1899.  John  of  Gaunt  was  the 
friend  and  patron  of  Chaucer,  whose  wife  was  a  sister  of 
Catherine  Swynford. 

8.  Edmund  op  Lakgley  (so  called  from  his  birthplace, 
Langley,  near  St  AlbansX  Duke  of  York,  the  fifth  son  of 
Edward  III. ,  was  bom  in  1341.    He  " married  first  Isabel, 
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yonngest  daughter  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  King  of  Castile  and 
Leon,  by  whom  he  had  one  daughter,  Constance,  married 
to  Thomas  le  Despencer,  Earl  of  Oloocester,  who  ii  the 
'Spencer' mentioned  in  act  iv.  sc  6,  beheaded  for  his 
adherence  to  King  Richard ;  the  two  sons  of  Edmund  of 
Langley's  first  marriage  were,  Edward,  who  is  the 
'Aumerle'  of  this  play,  and  Richard  of  Coningsburg,  who 
is  the  'Earl  of  Cambridge'  in  King  Henry  Y.,  and  who 
married  Anne  Mortimer"  (French,  p.  28X  She  was  the 
sister  of  Edmund  Mortimer,  the  rightful  heir  to  the 
crown  after  the  death  of  Richard  IL  Edmund  of  Langley 
was  known  in  early  youth  as  the  Earl  of  Cambridge,  and 
was  created  Duke  of  York  in  1S85.  In  history,  his  charac- 
ter is  generally  represented  as  that  of  a  man  of  indolent 
nature,  fond  of  the  chase,  and  of  an  easy  disposition. 
Malone  quotes  Hardyng's  Chronicle  (MS.  Harleian,  No.  061, 
FoL  147): 

That  Edrrumde,  hif(ht  tff  LaMgley,  of  ffood  cbere 
Glede  and  meiy.  and  of  his  owne  ay  lived 
Withoutyn  wrong^e.  as  chroniclers  have  breved. 
When  al  lordes  went  to  counsels  and  parlement. 
He  wolde  to  huntes  and  also  to  hawkynge. 

— Var.  Ed.  vol.  xvL  p.  47. 

Daniel  thus  describes  him: 

Lauglty;  whose  mild  Temperateness 
Did  tend  unto  a  calmer  Quietness. 

-Civil  War.  bk.LjU.xxy. 
In  the  Egerton  MS.  play  (act  iL)  Richard  first  calls  him 
(Reprint,  p.  23): 

The  counterfeit  relenting  duke  of  york. 

But  shortly  afterwards  (p.  25)  he  speaks  of  him  thus : 

But  Yorke  is  gentle,  myld  and  generous. 
Bearing  in  mind  the  development  of  York's  character  in 
Shakespeare's  play,  the  inconsistency  of  the  two  passages 
just  quoted  is  worth  noticing.  At  the  accession  of  Henry 
IV.  he  retired  to  his  palace  at  King's  Langley,  and  died  in 
1402. 

4.  Henrt  Bounobroke.  Duke  of  Hereford.  Henry  of 
Bolingbroke  (so  called  from  his  birthplace.  Bolingbroke 
Castle  in  LincolnshireX  son  of  John  of  Gaunt  by  Blanch, 
daughter  of  Henry.  Duke  of  Lancaster.  He  was  bom  in 
1366,  and  was  therefore  of  the  same  age  as  King  Richard. 
It  appears  that  they  were  rivals  in  childhood  as  through 
life.  French  says  (p.  26)  "Richard  accused  his  cousin 
of  having  drawn  sword  upon  him  even  in  his  queen's 
chamber,  and  Bolingbroke  told  the  king  that  the  people 
believed  him  to  be  the  son  of  a  priest,  and  not  of  the 
Black  Prince."  (See  note  276  )  He  was  created  Earl  of 
Derby  by  Richard  II.,  in  1385,  and  Duke  of  Hereford  in 
1807.  He  married,  in  1385,  Mary,  daughter  and  co-heiress 
of  Humphrey  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford.  He  was  one  of 
the  five  lords  appellant  in  1387. 

5.  Edward  Plantaoenet.  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  was  created  Earl  of  Rutland  in  1386,  and  Duke  of 
Aumerle  (Albemarle)  in  1397.  He  appears  to  have  been 
always  plotting  and  intriguing  against  some  one  or  other. 
He  took  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester  in  1397,  and  was,  indeed,  suspected  of 
being  implicated  in  the  murder  of  that  nobleman.  He  ac- 
companied King  Richard  in  his  unfortunate  expedition  to 
Ireland  in  1390;  and  it  was  owing  to  his  urgent  persua- 
sions that  the  king  delayed  crossing  over  to  England  im- 


mediately he  received  the  news  of  Bolingbroke's  landing 
at  Ravenspur.  The  consequence  of  this  delay  was  that, 
after  waiting  a  fortnight,  the  army  collected  at  Conway  for 
the  king  disbanded,  when  all  hopes  of  Richard  saving  his 
crown  were  destroyed  (see  note  187).  Aumerle  was,  how- 
ever, soon  plotting  against  Bolingbroke.  He  was  degraded 
by  Henry  IV.  to  his  fonner  rank  of  Earl  of  Rutland ;  but 
was  subsequently  restored  to  favour  and  succeeded  his 
father  as  Duke  of  York,  under  which  name  he  will  be 
found  among  the  Dramatis  Personie  of  Henry  V.  He  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt  in  1415.  On  the  occasion 
of  the  lists  held  at  Coventry  for  the  decision  of  the  appeal 
between  Bolingbroke  and  Norfolk,  Aumerle  was  acting 
as  Lord  High  Constable. 

6.  Thomas  Mowbray,  created  Earl  of  Nottingham,  1383. 
and  Duke  of  Norfolk,  1397,  in  virtue  of  his  descent  from 
Edward  the  First's  younger  son,  Thomas  of  Brotherton, 
Earl  of  Norfolk,  Earl  Marshal  of  England.  His  grand- 
father, John  de  Mowbray,  married  the  Lady  Joan  Plan- 
tagenet.  daughter  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  and  sister 
of  the  first  wife  of  John  of  Gaunt  His  father,  the  fourth 
Lord  Mowbray,  married  Elizabeth  Segrave,  only  daugh- 
ter and  heir  of  John.  Lord  Segrave,  by  his  wife.  Maiigaret 
Plantagenet,  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Thomas  of  Brotherton;  so  that  this  Thomas  ^fowbray  was 
doubly  connected  with  the  Plantagenet  family.  He  was 
one  of  the  five  lords,  who.  in  conjunction  with  the  Dulce 
of  Gloucester,  accused  Robert  Vere,  Duke  of  Ireland,  and 
other  favourites  of  the  king,  of  treason;  in  the  same  year. 
1388,  Richard  in  a  proclamation  acquitted  them  of 
treason,  and  took  both  parties,  accusers  and  accused, 
under  his  protection.  The  five  lords,  who  were  called 
lords  appellant,  of  whom  Bolingbroke  was  one.  ultimately 
gained  the  day.  and  their  enemies  were  attainted  of 
treason  by  what  was  known  as  the  Wonderful  Parliament 
in  1388;  and  Tresilian,  chief-Justice,  and  others  were  exe- 
cuted. At  the  instance  of  the  Dukes  of  Lancaster  and 
Yoik.  the  king  and  the  five  lords  were  reconciled  in  1390; 
but  Mowbray  seems  to  have  separated  himself  from  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester's  faction,  for  he  was  sent  as  Earl 
Marshal  by  the  king  to  Calais,  after  the  arrest  of  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  as  Holinshed  says  (vol.  ii.  p.  837), 
"  to  make  the  duke  secretlie  awaie."  It  is  doubtful,  how- 
ever, whether  Mowbray  really  had  any  share  in  the  death 
of  Gloucester,  although  there  was  some  question  as  to  at- 
tempting to  punish  the  earl  marshal  for  his  supposed  com- 
plicity in  that  mysterious  crime.  In  1398,  at  the  Parlia- 
ment held  at  Shrewsbury,  Henry  Bolingbrol^e  accused 
Mowbray  of  treason.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  play 
commences.  Norfolk  died  in  1399  (see  note  262X  By  his 
second  wife,  Elizabeth  Fitzalan,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Arundel,  who  was  executed  in  1897,  he  had  two  sons. 
Thomas,  the  Lord  Mowbray  of  the  Second  Part  of  King 
Henry  IV.,  and  John  Mowbray,  who  was  restored  to  his 
father's  dignity  as  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  who  is  grand- 
father of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  In  the  Third  Part  of  King 
Henry  VI.  His  eldest  daughter,  ^largaret.  married  Sir 
Robert  Howard.  Their  son  Is  the  "Jockey  of  Norfolk" 
in  Richard  IlL 

7.  Thomas  Hollakd.  Earl  of  Kent  He  was  the  "  third 
Earl  of  Kent,  son  of  Thomn<<,  second  earl,  by  his  wife, 
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Alice  Fltzalan,  eldest  daughter  of  Richard,  ninth  Earl  of 
Arundel,  and  grandson  of  Sir  Thomas  Holland,  K.O.,  and 
Joan,  'Fair  Maid  of  Kent'"  (French,  p.  30).  He  was 
therefore  nephew  of  King  Richard  II.,  and  brother  to  the 
second  wife  of  Edmund,  Duke  of  York.  Lingard,  by  a 
mistake  (voL  ill.  p.  889),  calls  him  the  king's  uterine 
brother,  coupling  him  with  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon;  the 
latter  was  the  king's  uterine  brother,  and  uncle  to  this 
I'homas  of  Holland,  who  was  created  Duke  of  Surrey.  Sep- 
tember 29th,  1397.  He  was  the  only  one  who  ever  bore 
tills  title.  Holinshed,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Earl  of  Arundel  in  1397,  mentions  among  the 
six  great  lords  who  were  present :  "  Nottingham  (that  had 
married  his  daughter),  Kent  (that  was  his  daughter's 
son)"  (vol  ii.  p.  841).  He  vras  degraded  by  Henry  IV.,  at 
his  accession,  to  the  rank  of  earl;  and  joining  in  the  plot 
against  that  king  with  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  he  was  exe- 
cuted by  the  people  of  the  town  of  Cirencester  about  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1400  (see  note  328). 

8  Earl  of  Salisburt.  Sir  John  de  Montacute,  third 
Earl  of  Salisbury  of  that  surname,  the  son  of  Sir  John  de 
Montacute,  one  of  the  heroes  of  Cressy,  was  descended 
from  Edward  I.  through  his  maternal  grandfather,  Ralph 
de  Monthermer,  who  married  the  Princess  Joan  of  Acres, 
daughter  of  that  monarch.  He  was  a  supporter  of  the 
Lollards  and  WiclifRtes.  He  was  charged  by  Lord  Mor- 
ley  (October  29th,  1399)  with  having  betrayed  the  secrets 
of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  to  King  Richard ;  gages  were 
interchanged  between  the  appellant  and  defendant,  but 
nothing  came  of  it  Salisbury  joined  in  the  rebellion  of 
some  of  the  lords  against  Henry  IV.,  and  was  executed  by 
the  populace  at  Cirencester,  in  January,  1400.  His  son 
Thomas,  who  was  restored  to  the  honours  forfeited  by 
his  father's  rebellion,  was  the  valiant  Earl  of  Salisbury  in 
Henry  V.  and  in  the  First  Part  of  Henry  VL  From  this 
Earl  of  Salisbuiy's  younger  brother.  Sir  Simon  de  Mont- 
acute, the  present  ducal  house  of  Manchester  is  de- 
scended. 

9.  Lord  Bbrkilet.  Wrongly  called  by  some  editors 
Earl  of  Berkeley;  the  rank  of  earl  not  having  been 
granted  to  the  family  till  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  This 
Lord  Berkeley  was  Thomas,  the  fifth  baron,  descended 
from  the  feudal  lords  of  Berkeley  Castle,  county  of  Glou- 
cester. He  married  Margaret  de  Lisle,  only  daughter  of 
the  last  Lord  de  Lisle.  They  had  one  daughter,  Eliza- 
beth, who  married  Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick. 
Lord  Berkeley  was  one  of  the  four  sureties  for  Lord  Mor- 
ley  when  he  accused  Lord  Salisbury  in  the  Parliament  of 
1399.    See  above,  note  8. 

10.  Busur.  Sir  John  Bushy,  or,  as  he  is  sometimes 
called,  Bussy,  was  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1397.  He  was  one  of  the  twelve  commissioners  to  whom 
the  power  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  was  delegated 
in  1396.  It  was  mainly  owing  to  his  Instigation  that  the 
Earl  of  Arundel  was  condemned  to  death,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  exiled  in  1397.  Holinshed  thus 
describes  him:  "sir  John  Bushie,  a  knight  of  Lincolue- 
shire,  accompted  to  be  an  exceeding  cruell  man,  ambi- 
tious and  couetous  beyond  measure"  (vol.  IL  p.  839).  He 
was  executed  in  August,  1399. 
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11.  Bagot  was  Sir  William  Bagot.  and  was  sheriff  of  the 
county  of  Leicester  in  1882-1383.  French  says:  "He 
escaped  from  Bristol  Castle,  and  joined  the  king  in  Ire- 
land, but  on  his  return  was  committed  by  Henry  IV.  to 
the  Tower,  whence  he  was  released  November  12,  1400, 
and  being  received  into  favoui-,  served  again  in  Parlia- 
ment." .  .  .  "Bolingbroke,  the  night  before  his  in- 
tended combat  with  Mowbray,  lodged  at  Sir  Willfam 
Bagot's  manor-house  at  Baginton,  a  short  distance  from 
Gosford-greeu,  near  Coventry  "  (p.  33). 

U.  Grken  was  Sir  Henry  Green,  sou  of  Sir  Henry  Green, 
Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
He  is  first  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  horrible 
death  of  the  Carmelite  friar  who,  in  1383,  accused  the 
Duke  of  Lancaster  of  treason.  This  friar  was  committed 
to  the  charge  of  Lord  John  Holland,  the  king's  half- 
brother,  and  was  by  him,  and  Sir  Henry  Oreen,  biiitaUy 
murdered  in  prison  before  any  judicial  inquiry  into  the 
truth  of  his  statements  (see  Holinshed,  toL  it  p.  763). 
Oreen,  Bagot,  and  Bushy  were  the  three  prolocutors  who 
"set  foorth  the  king's  greeuances"  (Holinshed,  vol  ii. 
p.  839).  Holinshed  says  (p.  848)  they  were  all  three 
"knights  of  the  Bath,  against  whom  the  commons  vn- 
doubtedlie  bare  great  and  priuie  hatred."  In  the  Egerton 
MS.  play.  Green  is  killed  by  the  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Sir 
Thomas  Cheney  after  the  murder  of  Gloucester.  He  was, 
in  reality,  executed  with  Bushy  at  Berkeley  Castle  in  1398. 

18.  Earl  op  Northumberland.  He  was  the  son  of 
Henry  Percy,  who  was  the  son  of  the  tliird  Baron  Percy  of 
Alnwick,  one  of  the  heroes  of  Cressy.  He  married  Mary 
Plantagenet,  youngest  daughter  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Lan- 
caster. He  was  created  Earl  of  Northumberland  at 
Richard's  coronation  in  1377.  He  took  a  prombient  part 
in  BoUngbroke's  rebellion ;  but  afterwards,  with  his  aon 
Hotspur  and  others,  rebelled  against  Bolingbroke  who 
had  then  become  Henry  IV.  After  tlte  death  of  his  eon 
at  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Shrewsbury  on  July  21st.  1403, 
by  a  submission  not  very  honourable  to  himself,  he  ob- 
tained pardon,  and  was  restored  to  his  estates.  But  in 
May,  1405,  in  conjunction  with  Archbishop  Scrope, 
Thomas  Mowbray,  Earl  Marshal  (son  of  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk mentioned  in  this  play),  Northumberland  again  raised 
the  standard  of  rebellion.  This  time  the  attempt  was 
quite  abortive,  and  in  conjunction  with  Lord  Bardolf  he 
escaped  to  Scotland,  where  he  led  a  precarious  life,  till 
on  February  10th,  1408,  liaving  again  appeared  in  arms, 
he  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Bramham  Moor,  near  Tad- 
caster. 

14.  Henry  Perot,  sumamed  HoUpur.  This  is  the  Henry 
Percy  who  is  so  important  a  character  in  I.  Henry  IV. 
It  will  be  better  to  deal  with  his  history  when  we  come 
to  that  play. 

W.  Lord  Ross.  William  de  Ros  succeeded  his  brother 
John,  who  was  the  sixth  Baron.  He  was  the  son  of 
Thomas  de  Ros,  the  fifth  Baron,  who  married  Beatrice 
Stafford,  eldest  daughter  of  Ralph,  Earl  of  Stafford.  K.o. 
French  says  (p.  36):  "He  was  summoned  to  Parliament 
from  1394  to  14ia  Henry  IV.  rewarded  his  services  by 
appointing  hira  Lord  Treasurer  of  England,  and  a  K.o. 
He  stood  very  high  in  that  monarch's  favour,  and  died  at 
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Belvoir  in  1414.  He  married  Hargaret,  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Arundell,  and  his  male  line  ended  in  his  grandson, 
Bdmund  de  Bos,  who  died  unmarried  in  1606." 

16.  Lord  Willouohbt.  WUliam  de  Willoughby,  fifth 
Baron  Willoughby  de  Eresby,  was  summoned  to  Parlia- 
ment from  1396  to  1409,  in  which  year  be  died. 

17.  Lord  FlTZWATER.  Walter  Fitzwater,  or  Fitzwalter, 
fifth  Baron  Fitzwalter,  was  descended  from  Robert  Fltz- 
walter,  the  general  of  the  Barons  confederated  against 
King  John,  and  styled  by  them  "Marshall  of  the  Army 
of  God  and  the  Church."  This  Baron  Fitzwalter  died  in 
1407.  He  married  Joan,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Devereux, 
the  sister  and  heir  of  John,  second  Baron  Devereux, 
uniting  by  that  alliance  the  two  families  of  Fitzwalter 
and  Devereux.  Holinshed,  speaking  of  the  accusation  of 
treason  against  the  Duke  of  Aumerle,  says  (vol.  iii.  p.  6): 
"  The  lord  Fitzwater  herewith  rose  up,  and  said  to  the 
king,  that  where  the  duke  of  Aumarle  excuseth  himselfe 
of  the  duke  of  Gloucesters  death,  I  say  (quoth  he)  that 
he  was  the  verie  cause  of  his  death,  and  so  he  appealed 
him  of  treason,  offering  by  throwing  downe  his  hood  as  a 
gage  to  proue  it  with  his  bodle." 

18.  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  This  was  *'  Thomas  Merk,  or 
Merkes,  who  had  been  a  Benedictine  monk  at  Westmin- 
ster, and  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Carlisle  in  1897. 
He  was  much  employed  in  secular  matters  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  His  was  the  only  dissentient  voice  raised 
in  Parliament  ag^iinst  the  deposed  Richard  being  sen- 
tenced to  secret  and  close  imprisonment;  and  he  was 
deprived  of  his  bishopric,  and  sent  to  the  Tower  for  his 
attachment  to  his  ill-fated  master"  (French,  p.  38).  "  He 
was  committed  to  the  Tower,  but  was  liberated  on  the 
23d  of  June.  1400,  and  delivered  into  the  custody  of  the 
Abbot  of  Westminster.  He  was  pardoned  and  allowed 
to  go  at  large  on  28th  Nov.  1400.  On  13th  Aug.  1404.  he 
was  presented  by  the  Abbot  of  Westminster  to  the  rectory 
of  Todenham  in  Gloucestershire,  and  probably  died  about 
the  end  of  the  year  1409,  as  his  successor  in  the  living 
'was  instituted  ISth  Jan.  1409-10  per  mortem  Thonue 
Merks'"  [Le  Neve's  Fasti,  ed.  Hardy,  vol,  iiL  p.  287 
(Clarendon  Press  Edn.  p.  158)].  According  to  Bishop 
Rennet,  it  was  to  the  vicarage  of  Sturminster-Marshall. 
in  Dorsetshire,  that  Thomas  Merk  was  appointed  by 
King  Henry  IV.  He  enjoyed  a  very  high  reputation; 
and,  according  to  French  (p.  88):  *'  it  is  expressly  stated 
in  the  writ  for  his  enlargement,  dated  at  Westminster, 
November  28, 1400  (Ryroer's  FoederaX  that  Thomas  Merk, 
late  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  was  pardoned  on  account  of  the 
excellence  of  his  character." 

19.  ABBOT  OP  Wkstminstbr.  This  ecclesiastic  has  gene- 
rally been  supposed  to  have  been  William  of  Colchester; 
but  French  (p.  80)  thinks  that  *'  the  abbot  who  took  part 
in  the  latter  scenes  of  this  play  was  his  successor,  Richard 
Harounden,  or  Harweden."  Dart  in  his  History  and  Anti- 
quities of  the  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Peter,  Westminster, 
after  speaking  of  the  date  of  the  death  of  William  of 
Colchester,  which  he  states  was  uncertain,  says:  "  Richard 
Harounden  is  next  nam'd.  of  whom  we  know  nothing 
certain,  but  during  this  interval  of  Darkness  I  find  the 


year  before  the  Deposition  of  Richard  II.  the  Abbat  of 
Westminster  attending  Richard  II.  into  Ireland,  and 
after  his  Return  appointed  with  others  to  go  to  him  in 
the  Tower,  concerning  his  Resignation;  and  soon  after 
concem'd  at  his  Usage,  Joln'd  with  the  Dukes  of  Exeter, 
Surrey,  and  Aumarle,  &c.  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  and 
principally  the  Abbat  of  Westminster,  had  an  uncommon 
aversion  to  Henry  IV.,  for  that  when  the  Earl  of  Darby, 
he  had  declared  the  Clergy  had  too  much,  and  the  King 
too  little ;  but  I  rather  think  out  of  a  true  Loyalty  to 
release  their  captiv'd  Sovereign,  but  this  behig  discover'd 
and  several  executed  the  Abbat  fled  from  his  Monastery, 
and  dying  of  an  Apoplex,  escap'd  publick  Execution. 
This  Harounden  I  take  to  be  the  Man  whom  the  Monks 
privately  buried  without  Tomb  or  Inscription;  nor  do  we 
know  in  what  part  of  the  Church  they  laid  him  probably, 
for  Fear;  but  as  I  am  not  certain,  I  leave  it  doubtful" 
(voL  ii.  p.  xxxii.  ed.  1742).  This  passage  is  quoted  by  French 
but  with  many  inaccuracies.  I  have  transcribed  it  from 
Dart's  work.  As  French  gives  it,  it  makes  perfect  non- 
sense ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that,  even  when  correctly 
quoted,  it  is  far  from  intelligible.  The  writer  apparently 
means  to  say  that  this  Richard  Harweden  Joined  in  Au- 
merle's  conspiracy,  not  so  much  out  of  hatred  to  Henry 
IV.  as  from  a  feeling  of  loyal  sympathy  for  the  deposed 
and  imprisoned  Richard.  When  the  conspiracy  was  dis- 
covered, the  abbot  fled;  and  afterwards  died  a  natural 
death  from  apoplexy.  This  tallies  to  a  certain  extent 
with  Shakespeare's  account  (v.  6.  19-21): 

The  grand  conipirator.  Abbot  of  Westminster, 
With  clog  of  coasdence  aiid  sour  melancholy, 
Hath  yielded  up  hb  body  to  the  grave. 
It  would  appear  that  there  is  a  great  discrepancy  between 
the  different  authorities  as  to  the  date  of  William  of  Col- 
chester's death ;  and.  on  the  whole,  it  seems  most  pro- 
bable that  the  Abbot,  mentioned  in  this  play,  was  Richard 
Harounden.  Both  Grafton  and  Rapin  agree  that  this 
Abbot  of  Westminster,  who  played  such  an  Important 
part  in  Aumerle's  conspiracy,  died  suddenly  of  a  fit;  and 
this  corresponds  both  with  Shakespeare's  account,  and 
with  that  given  by  Dart,  of  Harounden's  death.  If  the 
Abbot  of  this  play  was  William  of  Colchester,  it  is,  as 
French  points  out,  very  unlikely  that  he  would  have  been 
allowed  to  escape  unpunished,  and  to  continue  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  high  office  for  fourteen  years  after  his 
having  taken  part  in  such  a  conspiracy.  It  is  also  re- 
markable that  none  of  the  historians  mention  that  Wil- 
liam of  Ck)lchester  died  either  a  violent,  or  a  sudden 
death. 

90.  Lord  Marshal.  As  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
was  Earl  Marshal,  the  Duke  of  Surrey  (see  above,  note  48) 
acted  as  Lord  Marshal  in  the  lists  at  Gosford  Green,  near 
(Coventry. 

21.  Sir  Stephen  Scroop.  He  was  the  son  of  Henry  le 
Scrope,  first  Baron  Scroop  or  Scrope  of  Masham.  He  had 
been  distinguished  as  a  soldier,  and  served  in  France  and 
Flanders.  He  was  strongly  attached  to  King  Richard  II. ; 
but  after  that  monarch's  unhappy  death  he  was  taken 
into  favour  by  Henry  IV.,  who  appointed  him  Deputy- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  under  the  young  Prince  lliomas  of 
Lancaster.  He  "  defeated  the  Irish  on  several  occasions, 
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and  died  Feb.  10,  1408,  at  Triitel-Demiot,  where  the 
Irish  parliaments  were  sometimes  held"  (French,  p.  48). 
His  eldest  son  Henry  is  the  Lord  Scroop  of  Henry  V. 

28.  Sir  Piers  of  Exton.  Of  Sir  Piers  qf  Exion  little 
seems  to  be  Icnown.  Holinshed  speaks  of  him  as  "  one 
called  Sir  Piers  of  Exton  "  (vol.  UL  p.  14X  In  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  death  of  Richard,  part  of  which  we  have 
quoted  in  note  826,  he  thus  relates  Sir  Piers's  sliare  in 
that  tragedy  After  Richard  had  slain  four  of  his  assail- 
ants, "Sir  Piers  being  halfe  dismaied  herewith,  lept  into 
the  chaire  where  king  Richard  was  wont  to  sit,  while  the 
other  foore  persons  fought  with  him,  and  chased  him 
about  the  chamber.  And  in  conclusion,  as  king  Richard 
trauersed  his  ground,  from  one  side  of  the  chamber  to 
an  other,  comming  by  the  chaire,  where  sir  Piers  stood, 
he  was  felled  with  a  stroke  of  a  pollax  which  sir  Piers 
gane  him  upon  the  head,  and  therewith  rid  him  out  of 
life,  without  gluing  him  respit  once  to  call  to  Gk>d  for 
mercie  of  his  passed  offenses.  It  is  said,  that  Sir  Piers  of 
Exton,  after  he  had  thus  slaine  him,  wept  right  bitterlie, 
as  one  striken  with  the  pricke  of  a  giltie  conscience,  for 
murthering  him,  whome  he  had  so  long  time  obeied  as 
king." 

He  was  probably  a  near  relation  of  Sir  Nicholas  Exton, 
Sheriff  of  London  in  1885,  who  opposed  Richard  II.  in 
Parliament,  and  succeeded  Sir  Nicholas  Brembre  as 
■layor  in  1886  (see  French,  p.  ib). 

SS.  Queen.  This  was  Richard's  second  wife  (see  above, 
note  1)l  French  says  (p.  46): "  Isabel  of  Valois  was  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Charles  VI.,  and  was  crowned  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, January  7,  1807.  After  the  death  of  Richard,  Henry 
IV.  endeavoured  to  obuin  her  hand  for  his  son,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  but  her  family  declined  the  alliance, 
and  she  became  in  1408  the  wife  of  her  cousin,  Charles 
D'Augouldme,  afterwards  Duke  of  Orleans;  she  died  Sept 
18. 1410,  soon  after  giving  birth  to  a  daughter,  Joan,  who 
married  John  II.,  Duke  of  Alen^n,  son  of  the  prince  who 
was  slain  at  Agincourt,  after  his  encounter  with  Henry  V." 

M.  Duchess  of  York.  The  Duchess  of  York  was  not 
the  mother  of  Aumerle,  but  the  second  wife  of  Edmund 
Langley,  Duke  of  York  (see  above,  note  Z).  She  was  Joan 
Holland,  third  daughter  of  Thomas,  second  Earl  of  Kent, 
and  granddaughter  of  Joan,  the  Fair  Maid  of  Kent. 
French  (p.  47)  says:  "This  duchess,  surviving  her  hus- 
band, by  whom  she  had  no  issue,  married  secondly  the 
•Lord  WiUoughby'  in  this  play,"  [being]  "his  second 
wife;  thirdly  Henry,  the  'Lord  Scroop*  in  King  Henry  V.; 
and  fourthly  Sir  Henry  Bromflete,  Lord  de  Tescy,  whose 
daughter,  Margaret  Bromflete,  married  the  *  Young  Clif- 
ford •  in  the  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VL" 

S5.  Duchess  of  Gloucester.  She  was  the  widow  of 
Thomas  of  Woodstock.  Duke  of  Gloucester,  youngest  son 
of  Edward  III. .  of  whom  there  has  been  so  frequent  men- 
tion. She  was  the  Eleanor  de  Bohun  who  was  the  daugh- 
ter and  co.heiress  of  Humphrey,  Earl  of  Hereford.  She 
had  one  son  and  three  daughters.  The  son  died  unmar- 
ried in  1309.  The  eldest  daughter,  Anne  Plantagenet, 
married  Edmund  Stafford,  fifth  Earl  of  Stafford,  who 
was  slain  at  Shrewsbury:  and  their  son  Humphrey  Staf- 
ford was  created  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  is  one  of  the 
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characters  in  the  Second  Part  of  Henry  VI.  Shakespeare 
supposes  her  to  have  died  at  Plashy.  She  really  died  tX 
Barking,  whither  she  had  retired  after  the  death  of  her 
husband,  and  was  buried  at  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a 
monumental  brass  tablet  to  her  memory  may  still  be  seen. 

S6.  Ladt  attending  en  the  Queen.  French  (p.  48)  layi: 
"The  chief  lady  attached  to  the  young  queen's  household 
was  the  '  Lady  of  Cou^y,'  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Princen 
Isabel,  daughter  of  Edward  III.,  who  married  Ingelram 
de  Con^y,  created  Earl  of  Bedford,  K.o.  After  the  Lady 
of  Cougy  was  dismissed  in  disgrace.  King  Richard  placed 
his  young  wife  in  the  care  of  his  niece,  Eleanor  Holland, 
widow  of  Roger  Mortimer,  fourth  Earl  of  March,  and  she 
accompanied  Queen  Isabel  on  her  return  to  France." 

ACT  L    Scene  1. 

87.  Line  1:  ttme-Aonoiir'd.— Not  elided  In  F.  1.  The  line 
presents  no  difficulty  in  scansion  if  the  final  ed  be  pro- 
nounced; but,  as  it  is  a  well-known  and  often  quoted  line, 
it  is  better  to  print  it  as  usually  given.  As  Malone  has 
pointed  out  in  his  note,  men  were  called  old,  at  this  time, 
whom  we  should  consider  only  middle-aged.  John  of 
Gaunt  was  only  fifty-eight  years  old  at  the  time  this  play 
commences  (1396). 

S6.  Line  2:  according  to  thy  oath  and  BAHB.— The  word 
bond  was  spelt  indifferently  bond  or  band;  for  instancea 
of  the  latter  in  Shakespeare,  compare  Comedy  of  Errors, 
iv.  2.  49,  where  the  spelling  of  the  word  is  used  for  the 
sake  of  a  pun ;  and  I.  Henry  IV.  iiL  2.  157,  "the  end  of 
life  cancels  all  bandi." 

89.  Line  8:  Henry  Hereford  thy  bold  ion.—Her^ord  is 
written  Her/ord  in  all  Qq.  and  Ff.  (except  Q.  6  and  F.  4). 
BO  that  it  was  evidently  pronounced  as  a  dissyllable. 
Daniel,  in  his  poem  The  Civil  War,  uses  the  same  form  of 
the  word  (book  i.  stanzas  lix.  Ix.  &c). 

r 

80.  Line  4:  the  boieCrotu  late  appeal~i.e.  the  accusation 
brought  by  Bolingbroke  against  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in 
the  parliament  at  Shrewsbury,  on  January  80, 1896. 

81.  Lines  9-11: 

7/  he  APPEAL  the  duke  on  ancient  malice; 

Or  worthily,  as  a  good  subject  should, 

On  some  known  ground  qf  treachery  in  himt 

An  Appeal  of  Battle  was,  according  to  Favlne  (quoted  by 
Staunton),  an  accusation  wherein  "it  is  the  purpose  of 
one  party  to  call  another  by  the  name  of  a  vilUin  before 
the  bench  of  Justice."  The  "  appealer  or  appellant "  had 
under  the  old  French  law  of  Appeals,  to  give  security  for 
the  payment  of  a  fine  of  threescore  pounds,  and  damages 
to  each  person  whom  he  appealed  to  the  same  amount, 
in  the  event  of  his  failing  to  prove  his  accusation.  The 
person  appealed  might  either  disprove  the  accusation  by 
evidence,  or  might  support  his  own  denial  by  single  com- 
bat, either  with  the  appellant  or  with  some  deputy. 

88.  Line  20:  May  many  years  qf  happy  days  b^al— 
Qq.  Ff.  omit  May:  the  emendation  is  Pope's. 

88.  Line  28:  Until  the  heavens,  ENVYING  earth's goodhap. 
—The  Edd.  of  CUirendon  Press  Series,  and  Rolfe  say  that. 
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in  this  line»  the  accent  most  be  on  the  tecond  syllable  of 
envying;  but  surely  the  rhythm  does  not  require  this; 
the  usual  accent  on  the  first  syllable  makes  a  more  har> 
moniotts  line. 

M.  Lines  41-46.— Coleridge  says  [Lectures  upon  Shake- 
speare, Ac  (edn.  1S49X  vol  i.  pp.  170, 171],  "  the  rhymes 
in  the  last  six  lines  well  express  the  preconcertedness  of 
Bolingbroke's  scheme,  so  beautifully  contrasted  with  the 
vehemence  and  sincere  irritation  of  Mowbray."  Surely 
this  is  very  far-fetched.  The  rhymed  lines  are,  as  we 
know,  characteristic  of  Shakespeare's  earlier  style ;  cer- 
tainly these  six  are  among  those  which  make  us  suspect 
that  Shakespeare  worked,  partly,  from  an  older  and  infe- 
rior play.  It  may  be  well  to  note  that,  in  the  historical 
account,  Bolingbroke's  conduct  in  accusing  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  was  far  from  creditable  to  him.  ^'he  conversation 
took  place  between  them  when  riding  together  on  the 
road  from  Brentford  to  London;  and,  according  to  Bol- 
ingbroke's own  account,  the  purport  of  it  was  that  the 
duke  did  not  trust  the  king's  assurances  of  friendship 
towards  either  of  them ;  but  believed  that  he  intended 
to  "destroy  them  both"  for  their  share  in  some  of  the 
previous  events  of  Richard's  reign.  "Two  days  before 
the  opening  of  the  session  (at  Shrewsbury)  the  Duke  of 
Hereford  had  obtained  a  general  pardon  under  the  great 
seal  for  the  treasons,  misprisions,  and  offences  that  he 
had  ever  committed"  (Lingard,  voL  iiL  p.  874X  His  con- 
duct certainly  showed  caution,  coupled  with  the  grossest 
treachery  towards  his  friend,  who  had  been  speaking  to 
him  in  confidence. 

86.  Lines  58,  59: 

Setting  aside  his  high  blood's  royalty,— 
And  let  him  be  no  kinsman  to  my  liege,— 
We  have  printed  the  latter  line  as  if  it  were  a  parenthesis. 
None  of  the  commentators  seem  to  find  any  difficulty  in 
it;  but  it  certainly  is  not  very  intelligible  as  usually  prin- 
ted. Norfolk  is  turning  towards  Bolingbroke  in  speaking 
the  words:  "  Setting  aside"  &c. ;  then  he  stops,  and  turns 
with  a  reverent  salutation  to  Richard : 

And  let  him  be  no  iittsman  to  my  liege, 

i.e.  "and  consider  him,  for  the  moment,  as  no  Hiuman  of 
yours,  my  liege."  That  this  is  the  meaning  is  proved  by 
King  Richard's  speech  below  (lines  115-128).  No  doubt 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  felt  a  difficulty  in  accusing  a  cousin 
of  the  king's,  so  roundly,  of  treason. 

86.  Line  95: /or  theu  XIOHTEEN  years.— ThtX  is  since 
1881,  the  year  in  which  the  rising  under  Wat  Tyler,  Jack 
Straw,  &c.  took  place.  It  was  also  the  year  when  Par- 
liament made  serious  attempts  to  restrain  the  royal  pre- 
rogative. 

87.  Line  100:  That  he  did  plot  thi  Duke  of  GlosUfs 
deaM.— Thomas  of  Woodstock,  Earl  of  Buckingham,  the 
youngest  son  of  Edward  III.,  was  created  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester in  1885.  The  manner  of  his  death  is  uncertain. 
In  the  Egerton  MS.  play,  Thomas  of  Woodstock  is  the 
hero;  he  is  called  "  plain  Thomas,"  and  is  represented  as 
remarkable  for  his  plainness  of  speech ;  he  is  taken  pri- 
soner by  a  stratagem,  at  his  own  house,  and  carried  off 
to  Calais  by  Lapoole.  the  governor  of  that  place.  Acting 
on  instructions  from  Richard,  Lapoole  has  Gloucester 


killed  in  prison  by  two  murderers,  who  knock  him  on  tlte 
head,  then  strangle  him,  and  finally  smother  him  with  a 
feather-bed;  afterwards  arranging  his  body  so  as  to  make 
it  appear  he  died  a  natural  death.  Richard,  meanwhile 
overwhelmed  with  grief  at  tlie  death  of  his  queen  (Anne 
of  BohemiaX  is  struck  with  remorse,  and  wishes  to  recall 
the  orders  given  to  Lapoole,  but  it  is  too  late.  Lingard 
takes  an  unfavourable  view  of  Gloucester's  character, 
and  doubts  if  the  evidence  of  his  murder,  and  especially 
of  Richard's  complicity  in  it,  is  to  be  relied  on.  It  is 
certain  that  Norfolk,  then  Earl  of  Nottingham  and  Earl 
Marshal,  was  at  Calais,  and  that  Gloucester  was  in  his 
charge :  but  whether  the  confession  of  John  Hall,  made 
in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  which  is  the 
<»ily  direct  evidence  of  a  murder  having  been  committed, 
is  to  be  relied  on,  is  very  doubtful. 

88.  Line  106:  To  XE/orjtM(iee.— Bolingbroke  here  sets 
himself  up  as  the  avenger  of  his  uncle  Gloucester;  he 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  few  members  of  the  royal 
family  who  did  not  take  any  part  in  the  proceedings 
against  the  duke.  His  father,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
pronounced  against  Gloucester  the  Judgment  of  treason. 
Bat  Henry  had  another  right  to  act  as  revenger  of  his 
uncle's  death,  for  his  wife  was  sister  of  Eleanor,  Duchess 
of  Gloucester  (see  above,  note  8). 

88.  Line  181:  Since  last  1  went  to  France  to  fetch  his 
queen.— He  had  been  joined  (in  1395)  with  the  Earl  of 
Rutland  (Aumerle)  in  an  embassy  to  demand  the  hand  of 
Isabel,  eldest  daughter  of  Charles  VI.,  then  about  eight 
years  old.    The  marriage  took  place  in  November,  139a 

40.  Line  157:  Our  doctors  say  this  is  no  MONTR  to  bleed. 
—Ft  Q.  5  read  time;  but  the  allusion  is  to  the  almanacs, 
where  particular  seasons  were  pointed  out  as  the  most 
proper  time  for  being  bled;  generally  spring  and  autumn. 
As  a  fact,  the  events  narrated  in  this  scene  took  place  in 
the  month  of  April 

41.  Line  168:  That  lives,  despite  qf  death,  upon  my  grave. 
—Printed  by  Qq.  and  Ff. : 

Des/i/e  qf  death  that  ifves  u^n  my  grave. 

The  transposition  of  the  words  is  a  very  slight  alteration 
which  makes  the  sense  much  clearer;  it  was  first  suggested 
by  Seymour  (Remarks,  vol  i  p.  249).  Bishop  Words- 
worth seems  to  tlilnk  he  was  the  first  to  venlure  on  it 
(S<:e  Shakespeare's  Historical  Plays,  vol  iL  p.  95.) 

48.  Line  170:  /  am  disgrae'd,  impeach'd,  and  BAPFL'D 
/i«rc.— According  to  Toilet  (see  Var.  Ed.  vol.  xv.  p.  16), 
Holinshed  thus  explains  baffling:  "  BafuUing  is  a  great 
disgrace  among  the  Scots,  and  it  is  used  when  a  man  is 
openlie  perjured,  and  then  make  of  him  an  image  painted, 
reversed,  with  his  heels  upward,  with  his  name  wonder- 
ing, crleing.  and  blowing  out  of  him  with  horns."  Com- 
pare I.  Heniy  IV.  i.  2. 113:  "an  I  do  not,  call  me  a  vilUUn 
and  baffle  me." 

48.  Lines  176-181 —With  these  lines  compare  lago's 
weU-known  speech,  Othello,  iii.  8.  155-161: 

(^ood  name  in  man  and  woman,  dear  my  lord. 
Is  the  immediate  Jewel  of  their  souls:  &c 

44.  Line  186:  Cousin,  throw  DOWN  your  gage.— So  Ff. 

and  Q.  5.  The  other  Quartos  hU  read  throw  t'P;  a  reading 
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retained  by  the  Edd.  of  Clarendou  Press  Series  (p.  80)  on 
the  ground  that  "throw  UP"  means  "relinquish"  and  "  is 
more  appropriate  than  tlie  latter,  which  is  specially  used 
for  the  act  of  defiance."  But  surely  as  above  (lino  1^) 
Gaunt  says : 

Throw  dfiwt,  my  son,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  gage. 

And  King  Richard  adds  (line  162) 

And,  Norfolk,  throw  dawn  his. 

And  again  (line  164),  "  Norfolk,  throw  doum,"  the  meaning 
is  "  throw  down  the  gage  you  have  in  your  hand.**  Lett- 
som  would  substitute  Aw  for  your,  but  that  is  unneces- 
sary. 

46.  Line  187:  from  iueh  FOUL  <m.~Q.  1.  Q  2,  Q.  S,  Q.  4 
read  deepe:  Ft.  and  Q  5,  substantially, /oui;  which  seems 
the  preferable  epithet. 

46.  Line  189 :  Or  with  pale  beogar-fear  impeach  ky 
HBIOHT.— So  Q.  1,  Q.  6,  F.  1,  F.  2;  beggar-fear  meaning 
"  fear  that  makes  me  a  beggar  or  suppliant,  for  his  (Nor- 
folk's) forgiveness.**  Q.  2,  Q.  8,  Q.  4  read  begger-faee:  F.  S, 
F.  4  beggar' d  fear. 

Impeach  my  height  means  "lessen  my  dignity:"  im- 
peach  is  derived  from  the  French  empicher,  and  means, 
originally,  "to  hinder,"  then  **to  accuse,"  because,  per- 
haps, the  object  of  an  accusation  is  "to  hinder"  the 
accused  from  committing  more  crimes.  The  two  senses 
of  the  word  are  here  more  or  less  blended. 

47.  Line  190:  upon  St.  Lambert's  dat— ie.  Septem- 
ber 17th. 

48.  Line  204:  Marshal,  command  our  ojfUen  at  arms. 
—The  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  Earl  Marshal;  but,  as  he  was 
himself  to  answer  Bolingbroke's  appeal,  a  deputy  (Thomas 
Holland,  Earl  of  Surrey)  was  appointed  to  act  in  his 
place. 

ACT  I.    Scene  2. 

40.  Line  1:  Aloe,  the  part  1  had  in  Woodstock's  blood.— 
In  the  Egerton  MS.  piny  the  Duke  of  Qloucester  is  always 
called  Woodstock.  But  for  the  context,  this  line  might 
heme  a  double  meaning ;  for  Lancaster  was  certainly  privy 
to  the  proceedings  against  his  brother.  In  the  Egerton 
MS.  play,  Lancaster  assures  the  Duchess  of  his  determi- 
nation to  avenge  his  brother  in  the  following  passage: 

We  will  revenge  our  noble  brother's  wrongs ; 
And  force  that  wanton  tyrant  to  reveale 
The  death  of  his  deer  uncle,  liarmless  It'oodstock, 
So  trayterously  betray 'd. 

— Halliwell's  Reprint,  p.  8i.l 

50.  Line  7:  Who,  when  they  «ce.— Altered  by  Pope  to 
it  eeee,  and  by  Steevens  to  he  gees,  very  unnecessarily: 
heaven  is  often  used  as  a  plural  noun.   Compare  Hamlet, 

ill.  4.  17»-175: 

but  MfovtH  hath  pleas'd  it  so 
To  punish  me  with  this,  and  this  with  me. 
Tliat  I  must  be  their  scourge  and  minister. 

61.  Line  11:  Edward's geven  «on«.— They  were  (1)  Edward 
the  Black  Prince,  bom  1330,  died  1376;  (2)  William  of 

1  I  have  altered  the  punctuation  in  all  quotations  from  the  Reprint 
(which  follows  the  MS.  literatim  and  verbatim)\  there  being  scarcely 
any  stops,  and  what  few  there  are,  for  the  most  part  wrongly  em- 
ployed. 
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Hatfleld,  1336-1344;  (3)  Lionel  of  Antwerp,  Duke  of  Clar- 
ence, 183S-1368;  (4)  John  of  Oauiit,  1340-1389;  (&)  Edmaml 
of  Langley,  Duke  of  York,  1341-1402;  (6)  William  of 
Windsor  (died  young);  (7)  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  13SS- 
1897. 

98.  Line  35:  to  safeguard  thine  own  {<^e.— This  rerb  ia 
used  once  again  by  Shakespeare,  in  Henry  V.  L  2. 170: 
since  we  have  locks  to  saftguard  necessaries. 

63.  Line  53:  A  ^kvnrv  recreaht.— Caitiff  ia,  witbovt 
doubt,  derived  from  tlie  Latin  captimu;  it  is  used  bj 
Wicliff  in  his  version  of  the  Bible  (Eph.  ir.  8)  "He  ledde 
caitifte  caytif."  The  French  form  of  tlie  word  ia  c*^/. 
in  Italian  cattlvo;  both  originally  meaning  "captire," 
and  then  coming  to  mean  "wretched,"  "bad;"  joat  as 
caitiff  has  come  to  signify  "a  mean  wretch."  Recreemt 
is  used  by  Chaucer  in  the  special  sense  of  one  who  flies 
from  battle:  "he  that  despeireth  him,  is  like  to  the 
coward  champion  recreant,  that  flieth  withouten  nede  " 
(The  Persones  Tale,  voL  iv.  p.  79).  It  also  means  one  that 
yields  himself  to  his  adversary,  which  sense  it  bears  hers. 

64.  lines  58,  59.— This  simile  is,  undoubtedly,  taken 
from  the  bounding  of  a  tennis-balL 

66.  Line  06:  at  Plashy  visit  me.— Flashy  (now  spelt 
PU»hy\  between  Chelmsford  and  Dunmow,  in  Essex,  was 
the  seat  of  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  in  virtne  of  his  ofllce 
as  Lord  High  Constable.  It  was  here  that  Ri<^iard  him- 
self arrested  his  uncle  in  July,  1397.  In  the  Egerton  MS. 
play.  Flashy  is  thus  described: 

this  house  o(/iassky,  brother. 
Stands  in  a  sweete  and  plesant  ayre.  ifaiih; 
Tis  neere  the  Theames,  and  circled  round  with  trees 
That,  in  the  summer,  serue  for  plesant  fanns 
To  coole  ye:  and,  in  winter,  strongly  breake 
The  stomiye  windes  that  else  would  nipp  ye  too. 

HalliwelTs  Reprint,  p.  43. 
Flashy  is  certainly  some  distance  from  the  Thames. 

60.  Lines  08. 09: 

But  empty  lodgings  and  UMFURMISH'D  walls. 
Unpeopled  OFFICES. 
The  tapestry  was  hung  on  the  walls  by  hooks,  so  that  it 
was  easily  taken  down  when  the  family  were  away.  The 
word  qfiees  had  the  same  peculiar  sense,  in  Shakespeare's 
time,  that  it  has  now;  namely,  the  pantry,  kitchen,  cd- 
lars,  &c..  and  they  were  always  on  the  ground- floor. 
Compare  Timon  of  Athens,  11.  2.  167, 108: 

When  all  our  ^cts  have  been  oppress'd 
With  riotous  feeders. 

67.  Line  70:  Ai\d  what  hear  THERE.— So  all  Qq.  and  Ft 
except  Q.  1,  which  reads  eheere;  a  reading  defended  by 
Malone,  with  singular  infelicity,  as  Justified  by  the  o^t 
in  the  precedbig  line.  But  surely,  as  the  Camb.  Edd 
point  out,  the  antithesis  between  line  07 : 

Alack,  and  what  shall  good  old  York  thtrtstt, 

and  this  line,  "and  what  hear  there,"  is  too  maiiied  to 
admit  of  a  doubt  that  Q.  1  Is  wrong  in  this  instance. 

68.  Line  73:  Desolate,  DESOLATE.— Collier's  MS.  Coneo- 
tor  substituted  desperaU  for  the  second  desoiaie,  which 
does  not  remedy  the  unrhythmical  nature  of  the  line.    I 
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wonld  propose  DemlaU,  ah!  desolate;  but  perhaps  the 
rUo'ged  and  deficient  metre  was  here  inteutloual. 

ACT  I.    Scene  3. 

59.  Lhie  3:  SPBiaBTPULLY  and  bold.— For  a  ahnilar 
omission  of  the  adverbial  termination,  compare  Richard 
III.  iiL4.50: 

Hli  grace  looks  chetr/ully  and  smooth  tonlay; 

and  OtbeUo,  ilL  4  79: 

Why  do  you  speak  so  startingty  and  rasAt 

60.  Line  7 :  Manhaly  demand  of  yotider  ehampioru-^ 
Shakespeare  seems  to  have  given  us  most  of  the  cere- 
monial observed  on  such  occasions  as  this.  Holinshed's 
description  of  the  scene  is  very  vivid,  and  sliows  that 
all  the  accessories  were  of  the  most  splendid  character. 
Indeed,  knowing  the  passion  of  Kichard  II.  for  dress  and 
showy  display  of  all  kinds,  one  is  tempted  to  think  that, 
though  he  had  made  up  his  mind  not  to  let  the  appellant 
and  accused  really  fight,  he  would  not  stop  the  ceremony 
lest  he  should  miss  such  an  opportunity  of  indulging  his 
favourite  taste.  Holinshed  tells  us  the  king  "  entered 
into  the  field  with  great  triumph,"  and  that  he  had  there 
"above  ten  thousand  men  in  armour." 

61.  Line  20;  To  Ood,  my  king,  and  Mr  succeeding  ittue. 
—So  Q.  1,  Q.  2,  Q.  3,  Q.  4:  Ft  Q.  5  read  kit.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  decide  whether  the  latter  are  right,  or  not  Cer- 
tainly one  might,  at  the  first  glance,  expect  "Ai»  (i.e.  the 
king's)  succeeding  issue;"  nor  do  I  think  the  fact  that 
Richard  bad  no  issue,  at  this  time,  has  anything  to  do 
with  the  question;  for  he  was  a  young  man,  and  when 
his  child-queen  grew  up,  he  might  easily  have  had  chil- 
dren. But  let  us  ask  what  were  the  three  things  to  which 
Norfolk  had  to  prove  ^is  "loyalty  and  trutli."  To  his 
God.  bis  king,  and  the  Icing's  lawful  successors?  Surely 
not;  but  to  his  God,  his  king,  and  his  own  high  birth. 
If  to  meant  "before,"  or  "  to  the  satisfaction  of."  there 
would  be  no  difficulty.  It  is  quite  good  sense  that  a  man, 
in  Norfolk's  position,  should  say  "  I  will  be  loyal  and  true 
to  my  children,  for  I  will  not  leave  them  a  dishonoured 
name,  which  I  should  do  if  I  did  not  defend  myself 
against  this  accusation."  It  seems  to  me  that  the  reading 
my  is  partly  justified,  if  indirectly,  by  lines  39, 40  below; 
where  Bollngbroke  says : 

That  he's  a  traicor.  foul  and  dangerous. 
To  God  of  heaven.  King  Kichard,  and  M  me. 

Ue  does  not  say  "to  King  Richard  and  his  successors." 
The  emendation  of  FL  is»  undoubtedly,  very  plausible; 
and  the  my  might  easily  have  been  caught  by  the  printer 
from  the  line  above. 

62.  Line  26:  demarid  o/.-Qq.  and  Ff.  read  atk;  the 
reading  in  the  text  is  Ritsou's  conjecture. 

6S.  Line  28:  Thtu  plated  in  habaimenU  qf  war.— 
Plated  means  clad  In  plate  armour;  compare  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  i.  1.  4.  "like  plated  Mars."  Chain  armour  was 
not  used  after  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  except  in  certahi 
parts  of  the  armour. 

61  Line  80:  Depose  him  in  the  jtutiee  of  hii  eauM.— 
This  is  the  only  instance,  in  Shakespeare,  of  the  use  of 
depoee  in  the  active  sense  of  "taking  a  deposition." 


G5.  Lines  42,  43: 

On  pain  of  deatJi,  7io  penon  he  io  6oW, 
Or  daring-hardy,  as  to  touch  tue  usk. 
This  prohibition  shows  that  the  lists  were,  probably, 
movable  barriers  wliich  marked  out  the  ground  of  the 
tournament.  Strutt  says  (edn.  1834,  p.  131):  "  It  was  a  eon- 
siderable  time  after  the  establishment  of  justs  and  tour- 
naments, before  the  combatants  thought  of  maldng  eitlier 
Utts  or  barriers;  tliey  contented  themselves,  says  Menes- 
trier,  with  being  stationed  at  four  angles  of  an  open 
place,  whence  they  run  in  parties  one  against  another. 
There  were  cords  stretched  before  the  different  com- 
panies, previous  to  the  conmiencement  of  the  tourna- 
ments, as  we  learn  from  the  following  passage  in  an  old 
English  romance,  among  the  Uarleiau  manuscripts: '  All 
these  thiuges  donne  thei  were  emlMtailed  eche  ageynste 
the  othir,  and  the  corde  drawen  before  eche  partie,  and 
whan  the  tyme  was,  the  cordes  wei-e  cutt,  and  the 
trumpettes  blew  up  for  eveiy  man  to  do  his  devoir,  duty.* 
...  As  these  pastimes  were  accompanied  with  much 
danger,  they  invented  in  France  the  double  lists,  where 
tiie  knights  might  run  from  one  side  to  the  other,  with- 
out comiug  in  contact,  except  with  their  lances;  other 
nations  followed  the  example  of  the  fYench,  and  the 
usage  of  lists  and  barriers  soon  became  universaL" 

66.  Lines  63,  64.— Here  we  have  two  lines  of  blank 
verse  coming,  without  any  particular  reason,  in  the 
middle  of  a  passage  written  in  rhyme.  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  any  one,  at  all  acquainted  with  tlie  Elizabethan 
drama,  can  read  this  speech,  and  not  believe  that  Shake- 
speare either  had  an  old  play  on  this  subject  before  him, 
when  he  wrote  Richard  II.,  or  that  it  was  one  of  his  very 
earliest  works  which  he  afterwards  partly  rewrote.  The 
speech  concludes  (lines  70-77)  with  a  passage  entirely  in 
blank  verse,  which  is  quite  worthy  of  Shakespeare  at  his 
best,  and  infinitely  superior  to  most  of  the  rhymed  pas- 
sages which  occur  so  constantly  in  this  play. 

67.  Lines  67.  68: 

Lo,  as  at  English  feasts,  so  I  regreet 
The  DAINTIEST  kut,  to  make  the  end  most  tweet 
The  practice  of  ending  dinners  and  suppers  with  what 
was  called  a  banquet,  that  is,  a  dessert  of  sweete,  seems 
to  have  been  characteristic  of  English  entertainments. 
The  Clarendon  Press  Series  Edd.  quote  very  aptly  from 
Bacon,  "  Let  not  this  Parliament  end  like  a  Dutch  feast, 
in  salt  meats;  but  like  an  English  feast,  in  sweet  meats" 
(Life  and  Letters,  ed.  Spedding,  vol.  iii.  p.  215,  note). 

66.  Line  73:  Add  PROOP  unto  mine  armour  unth  thy 
prayers.— Proof  was  used  technically  of  armour,  some- 
what as  we  use  it  nowadays  of  spirits.  "  Armour  of  proof 
was  armour  tested  so  as  to  resist  a  severe  blow.  Compare 
Hamlet,  it  2.  512 : 

On  Mars  his  armour  forf^d  (or^roo/etcmt ; 
and  Macbeth,  1.  2.  54:  "Bellona's  bridegroom,  lapp'd  In 
proqf." 

68.  Line  83:  Bouse  up  thy  youthful  blood,  be  valiant, 
live!—Qq.  and  Ff.  all  read  "be  valiant  and  live!"  The 
emendation  we  have  printed  is»  I  think,  preferable  to 
Capell's,  **th€  valiant  live;"  or  to  Pope's  **be  brave  and 
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live."  The  and  is  quite  unnecessary;  it  makes  Uie  line 
hopelessly  unrhythmicaL 

70.  Line  84:  Mine  innoeeney  and  Saint  George  to  thrive! 
—ie.  "May  my  innocence  preTail  by  the  aid  of  St. 
Geoige!"  Qq.  and  Ff.  read  innocence:  Capell  flrst  sug- 
gested innoeency,  which  makes  the  line  perfect;  perhaps 
innocence  was  sometimes  pronounced  as  a  quadrisyllable 
The  idiom  "St  George  to  thrive!"  has  been  compared 
with  the  phrase:  "St  George  to  borrow!"  but  the  latter 
is  quite  different;  borrow,  in  that  case,  is  a  substantiYe= 
"  pledge/'  "  security;"  and  the  meaning  of  tiie  expression 
is  "St  George  be  my  security!"  The  phrase  occurs  in 
Ralph  Bolster  Doister  (Dodsley,  voL  ill.  pp.  141,147);  a 
note  to  the  first  passage  by  Cooper  wrongly  explains  "to 
borrow  "  as = "  to  protect  or  guard ; "  quoting,  as  a  parallel 
idiom,  the  line  in  our  text 

71.  Line  96:  Ai  gentle  and  as  jocund  a»  TO  JB8T.— To 
jeet  had,  in  Shakespeare's  time,  among  other  meanings, 
"  to  take  part  in  any  merry-making."  and,  especially,  "  to 
play  in  a  masque."  Farmer  quotes  from  llie  Spanish 
Tragedie(acti): 

He  promis'd  us,  in  honour  of  our  guest. 

To  Ki'Ace  our  banquet  with  some  pom^u%  Jest. 

,     — Dodsley,  vol.  r.  p.  33. 

Schmidt  explains  m  to  >e«t="as  if  I  were  going  to  a 
mock-fight" 

72.  Line  118:  the  king  hath  thbown  his  wabdir  down. 
—In  IL  Henry  IV.  iv.  1.  126, 126: 

O.  when  the  king  did  tkroiu  his  wan/er  detuit. 
His  own  life  hung  upon  the  staff  he  threw. 
See  Daniel's  Civil  War  (book  L  st  IxiL) : 

The  Combat  granted,  and  the  Day  assign'd, 
They  both  in  Order  of  the  Field  appear, 
Most  richly  fumish'd  in  all  Martial  Kind. 
And  at  the  point  of  Intercorabat  were; 
When  lo!  the  King  chang'd  suddenly  his  Mind. 
Casts  dffwti  his  tVartUr,  to  arrest  them  there; 
As  b'ing  advis'd  a  better  Way  to  take, 
Whidi  might  for  his  more  certain  Safety  make. 

Daniel  says  that  Richard  stopped  the  combat  because  he 
feared  Bolingbroke,  if  victorious,  would  gain  so  much 
popularity  as  to  l>ecome  a  dangerous  rival  (book  L  stanza 
IxiU.). 

78.  Line  121:  Withdraw  with  us.— Bere  Richard  and 
the  Lords  of  the  Council  withdrew  to  consult  together  as 
to  the  sentence  on  the  two  combatants.  According  to 
Holinshed  the  consultation  lasted  two  hours,  and  the 
sentence  was  read  by  Sir  John  Bushy,  the  king's  secre- 
tary. It  may  be  stated  that  historians  are  not  agreed  as 
to  the  real  cause  of  the  quarrel  between  Bolingbroke  and 
Norfolk;  but  Daniel  (avil  War,  book  i.  stanzas  lix.-lxl.) 
gives  the  explanation  which  is  the  most  probable  one; 
namely,  that  Bolingbroke  had  spoken  freely  to  Norfolk 
his  feelings  about  the  oppression  and  misgovernment  of 
Richard,  that  Norfolk  had  reported  this  to  the  king,  and 
that  in  self-defence  Bolingbroke  then  "appealed"  Noi-folk 
of  treason.  For  the  other  account  of  the  transaction  see 
note  9.  If  Daniel's  account  is  the  true  one,  Bolingbroke's 
conduct  appears  in  a  much  more  favourable  light 

74.  Line  128:  0/ civil  trownd*.— Q.  1  has  cruHl;  all  the 

other  old  copies  read  eivU  (or  eiviH).    Malone,  in  a  note 
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on  tills  passage  (Var.  Ed.  vol  xvL  pp.  80, 31X  supports  the 
reading  of  Q.  1;  but  mentions  that  a  copy  of  the  Quarto, 
1697  (Q.  1),  "  now  before  me  "  reads  civil.  The  only  other 
copy,  besides  Capell's,  known  to  exist  was  that  in  the 
possession  of  the  late  George  Daniel,  which,  as  he  in- 
formed the  Camb.  Edd.,  reads  erueU. 

75.  Unes  129-183.— These  five  lines  are  omitted  in  Ft 
andQ.6. 

76.  Line  140: upon painqfurg.— Bo Q.1,Q.2,Q.S,Q.4: 
"  pain  ot  death,"  Ft.  Q.  6;  the  meaning  is  the  same.  Below 
(line  168)  Qq.  and  Ff.  all  read  "  upon  pain  of  life."  Hol- 
inshed has,  in  both  cases,  "  pain  of  deatJi.'* 

Tf.  Line  160:  The  Jly-Oow  hourt.So  F.  2:  all  the  Qq. 
F.  1,  F.  8,  F.  4  read  sly  slow  (substantially)  without  a  hy- 
phen. It  is  with  some  reluctance  that  we  adopt  a  reading 
which  has  only  F.  2  for  its  authority  against  all  the  Qq. ; 
but  the  mistake  between  /  and  /  is  so  common,  and  so 
easily  made,  that  the  alteration  is  really  a  very  slight  one. 
Fly-slow  seems  to  be  here  a  more  appropriate  expression, 
and  a  more  forcible  one  than  sly-slow.  Steevens  quotes 
from  Chapman's  Odyssey,  iL  ie4: 

But  when  the  fourth  jrear  came,  and  those  sijr  hours 
That  still  surprise  at  length  dames'  craftiest  powers. 
But,  surely,  there  the  epithet  has  an  appropriate  signi- 
ficance which  it  lacks  here.  Malone  compares  the  expres- 
sion thievish  minutes  in  All's  Well,  ii.  1. 168, 109: 
Or  four  and  twenty  times  the  pilot's  glass 
Hath  told  the  thievish  mittute*  how  they  pass. 
But  Helena  is,  evidently,  speaking  of  an  hour-glass  there, 
and  thievish  is  an  epithet  which  suits  exactly  the  move- 
ment of  the  sand  in  an  hour-glass. 

78.  line  151:  thy  dbak  exile.— Jl  similarly  transposed 
sense  of  dear  is  not  uncommon  in  Shakespeare.  (See 
note  223,  Love's  Lal>our's  Lost)  The  way  in  which  the 
word  comes  to  have  two  contrary  meanings  is  very  simple; 
at  first  it  means  "precious;"  "  a  dear  thing "=  "  that  for 
which  a  high  price  has  been  paid;"  then  it  comes  to 
mean  "held  in  great  affection,"  "close  to  the  heart;"  and 
so  to  be  used  of  anything  that  stirs  the  erootions»  or 
touches  the  heart,  whether  pleasurably  or  painfully. 

79.  Line  169:  these  forty  y^ar*.— This  is  a  mistake; 
Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  was  not  much  more 
tlian  thirty  years  old  at  this  time. 

80.  Line  179 :  Lay  on  our  royal  swoRD  your  banish'd 
fiands.— The  hilt  of  the  sword,  in  these  times,  was  made, 
whether  purposely  or  not,  in  the  shape  of  a  cross;  and  to 
swear  with  one's  hand  upon  such  a  sword  was  equivalent 
to  swearing  by  the  cross.  Compare  Hamlet,  L  6.  164: 
"swear  by  my  sword." 

81.  Line  181 :  Our  part  therein  we  banish  with  yottr- 
selves.—IiichKrd  here  releases  them  from  their  allegiance 
while  in  exile.  It  was  a  point  much  disputed,  among 
lawyers,  whether  a  banished  subject  was  released  from 
his  allegiance  by  the  very  fact  of  being  banished.  Shake- 
speare is  here  his  own  lawyer. 

88.  Line  198:  Sor/olk,  so  far  as  to  mine  enemy.— ^i.  1, 
Q.  2,  Q.  8,  Q.  4,  F.  1  read  /are:  F.  2,  Q.  6,  F.  3/orre.  The 
sentence  is  rather  obscure;  but  Ritson's  explanation. 
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quoted  by  Dyce,  is  probably  the  right  one:  "Norfolk— [Do 
not  think  that  I  am  speaking  to  you  as  a  friend]— so  far 
as  a  man  may  speak  to  his  enemy." 

88.  Lines  204,  206: 

But  what  thou  art,  God,  thou,  and  I  do  know; 
And  all  too  toon,  1  fear,  the  king  thaU  rue. 
The  Ust  line  is  explained,  generally,  by  commentators 
"  the  king  will  rue  his  knowledge."  But  does  not  it  mean 
"the  king  will  nte  what  thou  art!"  Norfolk  means  to 
say,  "God,  thoo,  and  I  know  what  thou  art—K  traitor— 
and  the  king  will  soon  have  cause  to  rue  the  existence  of 
such  a  traitor." 

81  Lines  20^211: 

thy  tad  aspect 

Hath  from  the  number  of  hit  banith'd  yean 
Pluek'd  four  atoay. 
It  was  not  the  silent  pleading  of  the  father's  grief,  but 
the  popular  indignation  at  the  sentence  on  Bolingbroke 
which  made  Richard  shorten  his  time  of  exile.    Daniel 
says  (Civil  War.  book  i.  st  Ixv.): 

But  yet  such  Munn'ring  of  the  Fact  he  hears. 
That  he  is  fain  Four  o/tkt  Ten  forgive. 
And  Judg'd  him  Six  Years  in  Exile  to  live. 

85.  Line  222:  ShaU  he  extinct  with  age  and  endlett 
niV/A^— Shakespeare  uses  extinct  only  here,  and  in  Ham- 
let, 1.  3. 117.  U3 : 

these  blazes,  daughter. 
Giving  more  light  than  heat,  extitict  in  both. 
It  is  used  in  its  proper  senses  "extinguished"  in  both 
places. 

88.  Line  231 :  Thy  word  it  current  with  him  for  my 
death.— The  metaphor  here  is  taken  from  the  coinage,  and 
the  meaning  is  "Thy  word  is  current  with  time— i«.  is 
accepted  as  an  authentic  equivalent —/or  fnyd^atA;  i.e. 
the  sentence  of  my  death." 

87.  Line  244 :  /  wat  too  ttrict  to  make  mine  own  away— 
le.  "I  was  too  strict  in  the  performance  of  my  duty  in 
consenting  to  the  banishment  of  my  son."  (See  line  234.) 
There  is  no  historical  authority,  I  believe,  for  making 
Lancaster  assent  to  the  sentence  of  exile  on  his  son. 

88.  Line  266:  Btteem  at  FOIL.— Referring  to  the  gold 
or  silver  leaf  set  behind  a  precious  stone  to  enhance  its 
lustre.    Compare  L  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 236-239: 

And  like  bright  metal  on  a  snllttt  ground, 
Mjr  reformation,  glittering  o'er  my  fault. 
Shall  show  more  goodly,  and  attract  more  eyes 
Than  diat  which  hath  no/M/  to  set  it  off. 

88.  Lines  268-208.— These  twenty-six  lines  are  omitted 
in  Ff .  Q.  5. 

80l  Line  272:  To  foreign  pattaget—i.e.  to  travelling 
about  in  foreign  countries.  Bolingbroke  compares  him- 
self to  an  apprentice  serving  his  time  till  he  becomes  free 
of  his  craft  He  would  serve  his  time,  in  the  profession 
of  an  exile ;  and  then  be  free  to  nothing  else  but  to  his 
own  grief. 

8L  Line  275:  AU  placet  that  the  XTI  op  HBAYEN  vitits. 
—The  eye  qf  heaven  is  generally  supposed  to  mean  the 
sun :  and  Shakespeare,  undoubtedly,  uses  the  expression, 
in  that  sense,  in  Lucrece  (line  856X  "  the  eye  qf  heaven  is 


out;"  but  it  may  mean  here  merely  the  eye  of  the  omnir 
pretent  God. 

88.  Lines  275-208.— The  whole  of  this  passage  seems  to 
have  been  suggested  by  one  in  Lilly's  Euphues  (quoted 
by  Malone,  Var.  Ed.  vol.  xvt  p.  41):  "  Plato  would  never 
aocompt  him  banished,  that  had  the  sunne.  Are,  ayre, 
water,  and  earth,  that  he  had  before ;  where  he  felt  the 
winter's  blast,  and  the  summer's  blaze ;  where  the  same 
sunne  and  the  same  moone  shined:  whereby  he  noted  that 
every  place  wat  a  country  to  a  wite  man,  and  all  parte  a 
palace  to  a  quiet  mind.— When  it  was  cast  in  Diogenes* 
teeth,  that  the  Sinoponetes  had  banished  him  Pontus, 
yea,  said  he,  I  them  of  Diogenes." 

88.  Line  289:  the  pretence  strew'D.  — The  practice  of 
strewing  the  floors  of  chambers,  even  in  palaces,  with 
rushes,  continued  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Shakespeare  has  several  allusions  to  this  custom,  e.g.  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  L  4.  86: 

Tickle  the  senseless  ruthes  with  their  heels. 
Compare,  on  this  subject,  note  108,  Two  Gent,  of  Verona. 

91  Line  200:  fantattie  summer' t  Aeat— This  expression 
is  very  like  one  in  Euphues  (also  quoted  by  Malone):  "he 
that  is  washed  in  the  rayue,  drieth  hlmselfe  by  the /re, 
not  by  his  fancie  "  (Var.  Ed.  voL  xvi.  p.  42).  Both  this 
passage,  and  tliat  quoted  above  in  note  02,  occur  in  the 
chapter  where  Euphues  exhorts  Botonio  to  take  his  exile 
patiently. 

95.  Line  802 :  FeU  sorrouft  TOOTH  doth  never  RANKLE 
more.— Compare  Richard  III.  i.  3.  201: 

His  venom  tooth  will  rankle  to  the  death. 
The  word  ravkle  occurs  in  no  other  passage  in  Shake- 
speare. 

ACTT  I.     ScBNi  4. 

88.  Line  V.  We  did  o&eerve.— This  is  addressed  to  Bagot 
and  Oreen;  and  refers  to  some  conversation  which  had 
passed  between  them  and  the  king  about  Bolingbroke's 
popularity  and  the  arts  he  used  to  maintain  it.  (See  be- 
low, lines  23-36.)  Johnson  observes,  very  sensibly,  that 
the  second  act  should  commence  with  this  scene ;  on  the 
stage,  it  is  generally  omitted  in  its  entirety. 

97.  Line  7:  Which  then  blew  bitterly  againtt  our  FACES. 
— Ff.  read  grew,  and  Q.  8,  Q.  4,  Ff.  Q.  5  read /ace.  In  this 
case  the  first  Quartos  are,  as  they  generally  are  in  this 
play,  the  safest  authority  to  follow. 

98.  Line  13 :  thXt  taught  me  craft— Vfe  have  accente«l 
thdl  here,  because,  to  make  sense,  the  emphasis  must  be 
laid  on  it  in  reading  or  speaking  the  line.  Thdt  refers  to 
the  words  above,  "/or  (i.e.  because)  my  heart  ditdained,' 
&c.  Aumerle  seems  to  have  been  a  bom  traitor:  he  con- 
spired against  Bolingbroke  afterwards;  but,  on  being 
detected,  he  betrayed  all  his  accomplices. 

99.  Lines  23-41.— Daniel  in  his  Civil  War  (book  i.  stanzas 
Ixvi. -Ixix.)  gives  a  vivid  description  of  Bolingbroke's 
popularity,  and  puts  into  words  the  feelings  of  the  people 
at  his  departure.    Here  are  some  extracts : 

At  whose  Departure  hence  out  of  the  Land, 
How  did  the  open  Multitude  reve.il 
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The  wondrous  Love  they  bare  him  under-hmnd ! 
Which  now  in  thi«  hot  Passion  of  their  Zeal 
They  plainly  sliew'd,  that  all  might  understand 
How  dear  he  was  unto  the  Common-WeaL 
They  fear'd  not  to  exclaim  against  tlie  King, 
As  one  that  sought  all  Good  Men's  Ruining. 

(Book  i.  St  IxvL  p.  26.) 
Unto  the  Shore,  with  Tears,  with  Sighs,  with  Moan, 
They  him  conduct ;  cursing  the  Bounds  that  stay 
Their  willing  Feet,  that  would  have  further  gone. 
Had  not  the  fearful  Oamu  stopt  their  Way 

(Book  L  St.  Ixvtt.  p.  37.) 

100.  Line  88:  the  tribute  qf  hit  supple  kmee.— For  the 
curtsey— called  "making  a  leg"— aa  used  by  men,  in 
Shakespeare's  time,  see  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  note  182. 

101.  Lines  46-51.  —The/armitig  of  the  realm  is  described, 
with  many  details.  In  the  Egerton  Ha  play.  ir.  1.  (Halll- 
well's  Keprint,  pp.  64,  66).  According  to  the  unknown 
author,  the  baiigain  was  as  follows: "  these  gentleman"  (nc) 
heere,  Sir  Henry  Greene.  Sir  Edward  Baggott,  Sir  William 
Busshey.  and  Sir  Thomas  Scroope,  all  joyntly  heere  stand 
bound  to  pay  your  maiestie  or  your  deputie,  whereuer  you 
remayne  (70(X)yH  a  monthe,  for  this  your  kingdome :  for 
which  your  grace  by  these  wrightings,  surrenders  to  ther 
hands  all  your  Crowne  lands,  lordshipps,  mannores,  rents, 
taxes,  subsites,  fifteenes.  iropostes,  forrayne  customes, 
staples  for  woole,  tyn,  lead,  and  cloath ;  all  forfltnres  of 
goods  or  lands  confiscate ;  and  all  other  dutyes  that  is, 
shall,  or  may  appertayne  to  the  king  or  crownes  reuenewes: 
and  for  non  payment  of  the  sume  or  somes  aforesayd, 
your  maiestie  to  sease  the  lands  and  goods  of  the  sayd 
gentlemen  aboue  named,  and  ther  bodyes  to  be  impris- 
oned at  youre  graces  pleasures."  The  division  of  the  dif- 
ferent districts  of  the  realm,  among  the  four  farmers 
thereof,  is  described  with  no  little  humour  and  satire. 
The  blank  ehartert  play  an  important  part  in  the  same 
play.  The  cruel  oppression  practised  in  the  collection 
of  them  is  represented  as  baring  been  most  odioua 
These  blank  ehartert  were,  virtually,  promisaory  notes, 
which  the  wretched  subjects  of  King  Richard  were  com- 
pelled to  sign  before  the  amount  was  filled  in;  that  being 
added  afterwards  at  the  caprice  or  discretion  of  the  col- 
lectors^ 

108.  Line  ^x  At  Ely  TIouu.  —Ely  Hottte  stood  Just  off 
Holbom,  where  Ely  Place  now  is.  The  chapel  of  Ely 
Houte  with  the  crypt  underneath  it,  which  have  both 
been  lately  restored,  may  still  be  seen ;  Roman  Catholic 
services  now  again  take  place  there. 

ACT  IT.    Scene  1. 

101.  Line  2:  to  hit  ^STATD  yott/A. —Richard  was  now  in 
his  thirty-second  year,  and  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  in 
liis  youth.  Shakespeare  uses  umtaid  in  two  other  pas- 
sages. Two  Gent  of  Verona,  ii.  7.  60.  and  Twelfth  Night, 
il.  4. 18.  in  both  of  which  the  accent  is  on  the  last  syl- 
lable. It  is  a  coincidence  worth  noting  that  Holinslied 
also  uses  the  word  of  Richard:  "which  to  haue  con- 
cealed had  tended  more  to  the  opinion  of  vertue,  than  to 
lash  out  whatsoeuer  his  unstaied  mind  affoorded''(voL  il. 
P.885X 

101  Line  12:  mutie  at  the  CLOSE.— Steevens  "supposes" 
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eloee  to  be  a  musical  tenn.  It  certainly  is;  it  is  nearlj 
synonymous  with  cadence,  not  to  be  confused  witli 
cadence,  tlie  anglicized  form  of  cadenza,  Le.  a  succeaaion 
of  notes  in  roulades  or  arpeggiot  intended  to  show  off  the 
vocal  execution  of  the  singer,  and  means  simply  a  return 
to  the  tonic  chord  or  chord  of  the  key-note.  There  is 
also  the  half -dose,  which  very  often  divides  a  tune  into 
two  parts,  being  a  fall  or  conclusion  on  the  chord  of  the 
dominant— an  "imperfect  cadence."  In  Lfngna  (act  L 
sc.  1),  in  a  passage  in  which  many  mu^al  terms  occur, 
we  find : 

For  though  (perchance)  thy  first  strahis  p**«^»g  are, 
I  dare  engage  mine  ear  the  c/asf  will  jar. 

— Dodsley,  toL  fat.  p.  338. 

106.  Line  16:  itmdeap his ^ar. -Shakespeare uses  dea^fsM 
a  verb  in  King  John,  ii.  1. 147, 148: 

^Vhat  cracker  is  this  same  that  det^/i  oar  ears 
With  this  abundance  of  superfluous  breatbt 

106.  Lines  18. 10: 

As,  praises  qf  his  state:  THEN  THERE  are  found 

Lascivious  metres. 
So  Q.  S,  Q.  4,  Ff.,  Q.  5;  and,  although  it  is  not  a  satisfactory 
reading,  we  have  thought  it  better  to  retain  it  than  to 
print  any  emendation  of  our  own  or  of  any  one  else.  Q.  1 

reads: 

of  whose  taste  the  wise  are  found, 

Q.2: 

of  whose  sfittf  the  wise  are  found, 

neither  of  which  can  be  right.  The  Camb.  Edd.  adopt 
Collier's  emendation  "  of  whose  taste  the  wise  are/ofuf,'* 
a  very  slight  alteration  which  makes  indifferent  sense; 
but  the  passage  is  either  corrupt  or  was  left  by  Shake- 
speare unfinished.  The  whole  speech  is  very  carelessly 
written.  The  recurrence  of  sounds  at  end  of  line  17,  and 
sound  at  end  of  line  19  is  very  suspicious;  lines  22  and  28 
both  end  with  the  syllable  ation  differently  accentuated. 
For  metres  Qq.  Ff.  read  nueters,  which  was  the  usual  vsy 
of  spelling  that  word  even  as  late  as  1770  (see  Bailey's 
Diet).  Jletre  occurs  in  three  other  passages  of  Shake- 
speare; in  Sonnet  xvii.  12,  where  the  Quarto  has  miter; 
in  I.  Henry  IV.  iii.  1.  130,  where  the  first  seven  Quartos 
have  miter,  the  Folios  meeter,  and  Q.  8  meter;  in  Measuie 
for  Measure,  i.  2.  22,  wliere  F.  1.  has  meeter.  (Of  that  play 
there  is  no  quarto  edition.)  That  meeter  here  means  "  a 
person  who  meets  or  encounters  you,"  is  scarcely  tenable, 
unless  some  better  authority  for  the  word  can  be  found 
than  is  afforded  by  this  passage. 

107.  Lines  21-26:  Report  affashiont  in  proud  Italy,  &c.  — 
Compare  with  this  and  the  next  lines  the  following  pas- 
sage from  Cheney's  speech  (at  end  of  act  IL)  in  Egerton 
MS.  play  (Reprint,  p.  30): 

They  sitt  in  counsell  to  deuise  Strang  fashions; 
And  suite  themselues  in  wyld  and  anticke  habitts. 
Such  as  this  kingdome  neuer  yett  beheld; 
Frenche  hose,  Italian  cloakes,  and  Spanish  batts, 
Polonian  shoes,  with  pickes  1  a  handfull  longe 
Tydc  to  ther  knees  with  chaynes  of  pearle  and  gould; 
Ther  plumed  topps  fly  waueing  in  the  ayrc 
A  cubitt  hye  aboue  ther  wanton  heads. 

Shakespeare,  perhaps,  intended  to  refer  to  other /aafttona 
than  those  of  dresa. 

1  Pick<s,  long  pointed  toes  curUng  up  at  the  end. 
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ACT  II.  Scene  1. 


NOTES  TO  KING  EICHARD  IL 


ACT  II.  Soene  1. 


106.  Line  28:  Where  will  doth  miUiny  vnth  wit't  regard. 
—A  difflcuU  sentence;  it  means  "  where  will  does  rebel 
Against  the  view  of  the  intellect,"  or  "  what  the  under- 
standing sees  to  be  right" 

106.  Line  44:  infectiotx.—3o)m%oxi  would  have  read  in- 
vationt  but  supposes  "Shakespeare  means  to  say  that 
islanders  are  secored  by  their  situation  both  from  war 
and  pestilence."  Singer  suggests  that  the  infection  meant 
here  may  be  moral,  "  of  vicious  manners  and  customs ; " 
but  is  this  sense  consistent  with  lines  22,  28  above?  It 
is  certain  that,  although  there  were  periodical  outbursts 
in  Shakespeare's  time  of  an  indigenous  plague,  our  insular 
position  has  always  kept  us.  in  some  degree,  exempt 
from  the  worst  forma  of  pestilence  which  have  at  times 
devastated  the  Continent.  In  Aiiot's  EngUnd's  Parnassus 
(1600),  lines  40>55,  with  the  exception  of  line  50,  are  quoted 
with  some  variations;  and  are  wrongly  attributed  to 
M.  Dr.  (Michael  Drayton).  Intestion  is  the  reading  there, 
and  Farmer  suggested  that  if\fe8tiQn= infestation  might 
be  the  word  intended  by  Shakespeare;  a  suggestion  which 
Malone  adopted  in  his  text;  instancing  acception  for  ac- 
ceptation, used  by  Bishop  Hall,  as  a  similarly  abbreviated 
word.  It\fe8tation  is  used  by  Bacon;  but  no  instance  of 
infection  can  be  found. 

110.  Line  60:  Like  to  a  tenement,  or  pelting /arm. —In 
the  Egerton  MS.  play,  Richard,  in  a  speech  in  which  he 
has  a  twinge  of  remorse,  says  (act  iv.): 

And  we.  hix  sonne,  to  ease  our  wanton  youth. 
Become  a  landlord  to  this  warlicke  realme, 
Rent  out  our  kingdome  like  Afrltry  farme. 

—Reprint,  p.  63. 

The  similarity  of  expression  is  worth  noticing. 

IIL  Lines  61-63.— Compare  with  these  lines  the  following 
passage  in  Daniel's  Civil  War  (book  L  stanzas  Ixvii.  IxvUL): 
Why,  Neptune;  Hast  thou  made  us  stand  alone. 
Divided  from  the  Worid,  for  this,  say  they: 
Hemm'd  in  to  be  a  Spoil  to  Tyranny, 
LeavinsT  Affliction  hence  no  way  to  fly? 

Are  we  lock'd  up,  poor  Souls,  here  to  abide 
WithUi  the  wafry  Prison  of  thy  Waves, 
As  hi  a  Fold,  where  subject  to  the  Pride 
And  lust  of  Rulers,  we  remain  as  Slaves. 

There  are  so  many  points  of  resemblance  between  Daniel's 
poem  and  this  play,  that  it  seems  highly  probable  either 
that  Shakespeare  had  seen  Daniel's  poem  in  ^TS.  or  that 
Daniel  had  taken  some  ideas  from  the  play.  "The  First 
Fowre  Bookes  of  the  civile  wars  between  the  houses  of 
Lancaster  and  Yorke"  was  first  published  in  1505. 

lia.  Line  64:  With  inky  btoto.-Steevens  wanted  to  alter 
blote  to  holts;  but  the  words  inky  blott  are,  as  Boswell 
pointed  out,  merely  a  contemptuous  expression  for  writ- 
ings. 

118.  Line  70:  For  young  hot  edits,  being  RAO'D,  do  rage 
the  more.— Several  conjectures  have  been  made,  such  as 
rein'd,  chaf'd,  eurb'd,  <fec.,  but  they  are  unnecessary,  as 
rag'd,  i.e.  "being  aggravated  by  violent  opposition,"  or 
"provoked  by  severe  punishment,"  surely  makes  good 
sense  enough. 

114.  Line  71.— Shakespeare  has  shown  his  dramatic  com* 
mon  sense  in  not  making  the  Queen  Isabel,  what  she 


really  was  at  this  time,  a  child  of  nine  years  old.  There 
is  little  enough  female  interest  in  Richard  II.  now;  there 
would  have  been  none  if  he  had  adhered  to  history. 

115.  Line  73-83.- These  lines  are  omitted  by  Pope  as  un- 
worthy of  Shakespeare;  but,  however  tedious  may  be  this  ' 
string  of  wretched  puns  which  the  dying  Oaunt  makes, 
such  playing  with  words  was  considered  witty  in  Shake- 
speare's time.  The  eloquent  defence  of  this  passage  by 
Coleridge  (Lectures  upon  Shakespeare,  Sic.  vol.  i.  pp. 
175, 176)  is  a  very  beautiful  piece  of  writing,  but  not  much 
to  the  point  Grim  jests  have  often  been  made  on  their 
death-beds  by  men  who,  in  their  lifetime,  were  serious 
enough;  but  such  a  silly  Jingle  of  puns  as  Gaunt  strings 
together  on  his  own  name  is  but  one  of  those  defects  of 
taste  common  enough  in  all  Shakespeare's  works,  but 
especially  in  his  earlier  ones ;  defects  which  only  serve 
to  bring  out  more  prominently  the  many  beauties  of  hid 
language;  beauties  that  shine  more  brightly  by  contrast 
with  such  blemishes. 

116.  Line  86:  Sitice  tfion  dost  seek  TO  KILL  MY  NAME  IN 
UE—i.e.  "  to  leave  me  witliout  an  inheritor  of  my  name  by 
banishing  (and  disinheriting)  my  son."— So  this  passage 
is  generally  explahied,  with  the  exception  of  the  words 
put  in  brackets,  which  seem  necessary;  for  the  mere 
banishment  would  not  prevent  Bolingbroke's  succeeding 
his  father,  especially  as  Richard  had  given  both  the  ban- 
ished dukes  "  a  permission  by  patent  to  appoint  attorneys 
to  take  possession  of  such  inheritances  as  might  fall  to 
them  in  their  absence,  though  they  could  not  actually 
I>erform  homage  or  swear  fealty"  (Lingard,  vol.  iii.  p. 
879).  Holinshed  also  mentions  these  patents  which,  im- 
mediately on  John  of  Oaunt's  death.  Richard  coolly  ig- 
nored, and  took  possession  of  all  his  uncle's  property.  We 
must  suppose  that  Gaunt  on  his  death-bed  anticipates  the 
king's  treachery,  and  divines  that  Richard's  real  object 
was  to  deprive  his  son  and  heir  of  all  his  property  and 
titles. 

117.  Line  88:JlaUer  WITH  those  that  live.— Compue  Two 
Gent  of  Verona,  iv.  4.  193: 

t/ti/ess  I  natter  WITH  mysti/too  mucK 

All  Qq.  (but  Q.  1)  and  Ft  omit  with, 

118.  Lines  OS.  94: 

JUmio  Ue  that  made  me  knotos  I  see  thee  01; 

111  in  myself  To  see,  and  in  thee  seeing  HI. 
Steevens  suggested  the  omission  of  the  words  to  see  in  the 
second  line,  a  suggestion  which  Seymour  approved.  They 
are  certainly  unnecessary,  but  are  found  in  all  Qq.  and 
Ff.,  so  we  must  consider  the  verse  as  an  Alexandrine. 
The  sense  of  the  passage  is:  "God  knows  I  see  thee  ill  (in 
the  double  sense  of  seeing  dimly,  and  of  seeing  Richard 
morally  unwell)  being  myself  ill  to  see  {i.e,  to  look  on) 
and  seeing  ill  (ill-doing)  in  thee."  Seymour  explains: 
"111  in  myself  to  see,"  Ac,  "  le.  I  am  sick  or  ill  to  think 
I  see  at  all,  or  am  alive,  under  tlie  burthen  of  my  age  and 
vexations,  and  especially  as  I  discover  illness  in  you" 
(Remarks,  voL  i.  p.  258X  But  the  simple  explanation 
seems  preferable. 

119.  Line  97:  too  careless  PATIENT.— Seymour  looks  upon 
patient  as  an  adjective,  and  compare  Roul  and  Jul.  (ii. 
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ACT  II.  Soeue  1. 


NOTES  TO  KING  RICHARD  II. 


ACT  II.  Soene  1. 


2. 141)  "too  flattering  tweet;"  but  patient  is  here  a  sub- 
stantive used  in  tlie  ordinary  sense.  Compare  Comedy  of 
Errora,  t.  L  294: 

You  mre  not  VvacK%  fatitnt,  are  you.  sir? 

190.  Lines  102. 108: 

And  yet,  incaged  in  so  tmaU  a  YBROX, 
The  WASTK  if  no  whit  lesser  than  thy  land. 
Shakespeare  uses  two  legal  terms  here:  verge  means  the 
compass  of  the  king's  court  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  lord  steward  of  the  king's  household,  which  extended 
for  twelve  miles  round.  Waste  is  the  legal  term  for  the 
destruction  of  any  houses,  woods,  fences.  Src,  done  by 
the  tenant  for  life  to  the  prejudice  of  the  heir,  or  of  the 
holder  of  the  reversion.  It  refers  here  to  the  waste  made 
by  Richard's  favourites. 

ISL  Line  118:  Landlord  qf  England  art  thou  now,  not 
king.— Thit  expression  occurs  more  than  once  in  the 
Egerton  MS.  play.  See  passage  quoted  in  note  110.  When 
Gloucester  is  in  prison  the  ghost  of  Edward  III.  appears 
to  him,  and  speaks  thus  of  his  grandson  (act  v.): 
(7)  warlicke  sonnes  I  left,  yett  beinf;  gone. 
No  one  succeeded  in  roy  kingly  throne ; 
Richard  of  Burdex,  my  accussed  grandchild, 
Cutt  or  your  titles  to  the  kingly  sute ; 
And  now  your  Hues  and  all  would  ruinate. 
Murders  his  grandsiers  sonnt.  his  fathers  brothers. 
Becomes  a  landlord  to  my  kingly  tytles. 
Rents  out  my  crownes  reuenewes.  &c. 

"Reprint,  p.  83. 
Again  Lancaster  says  to  the  king  (act  v.): 

And  thou  no  king,  but  landlord  now  become 
To  this  great  state  that  terrourd  christendome. 

—Reprint,  p.  94. 
128.  Lines  183.  184: 

And  thy  unkindness  be  like  crooked  age. 
To  crop  at  once  a  too  long  wither'd  fioicer. 
Johnson  proposed  a  very  ingenious  reading  in  the  first 
line: 

jind  My  tinJttHdttess  fie  TIME'S  CROOKED  EDGE, 

le.  time's  scythe.  But  Malone  has  produced  many  In- 
stances of  the  use  of  the  expression  crooked  age;  one  in 
Locrine  (i.  1.  15): 

Now  yield  to  death,  o'erlaid  with  crooked  age. 
No  doubt  the  word  crooked  suggested  Time's  seytAtf  or 
sieULe,    Compare  Sonnet  c.  lines  18,  14: 

Give  my  love  fame  faster  than  Time  wastes  life; 

So  thou  prevent'st  his  scythe  and  crooked  knife. 

1S8.  Line  139:  that  age  and  SULLENS  have.^TMn  word 
suUens,  used  only  here  by  Shakespeare,  is  found  in  Lilly's 
Sapho  and  Phaon  (lit  1):  "like  you  Pandion,  who  being 
sicke  of  the  stUlens,  will  seeke  no  friend"  (Works.  voL  i. 
p.  184X 

111  Line  145:  Right,  you  say  true:  as  Here/ord^s  love, 
so  Aw.— Richard  wilfully  mistakes  York,  and  answers  him 
as  if  he  had  spoken  of  Hereford's  (Bolingbroke's)  love  for 
him  (Richard),  not  of  Gaunt's  love  for  his  son.  Of  course, 
in  the  preceding  line,  Harry,  Duke  of  Hereford,  is  in  the 
objective,  not  in  the  nominative  case. 

1S5.  Line  148: 
K.Rich.  What  says  het 

North.  Nay,  nothing;  all  is  said. 
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There  is  a  syllable  deficient  in  this  line,  but  it  is  supplied 
by  the  iwuse  between  the  two  speeches.  Malone  is  quite 
wrong  in  calling  What  says  het  "one  of  those  short 
additions  in  prose."  Pope  coolly  printed.  "What  say* 
oldOauntt" 

116.  Line  158:  The  ripest  fruit  first  falls,  and  so  doth 
Ae.—Compare  Merchant  of  Venice  (iv.  L  115, 116) : 
the  weakest  kind  <f fruit 
Dro^  emrtiest  to  the  ground;  and  so  let  me. 

1S7.  Line  156:  rug-headed  Jtemt.— Compare  11.  Henrj 
VI.  iil.  1.  867 : 

Full  often,  like  a  sMagJtair'd  craAy  kerm. 
**Rug  was  rough  coarse  frieze,  and  also  a  cloak  or  cover- 
let made  of  it"  (Clarendon  Press  Edd.).  These  rugs  were 
worn  by  the  Irish,  and  their  resemblance  to  the  rough 
thick  bushy  hair  of  the  kerns,  or  light-armed  soldiers, 
suggested  the  epithet 

U8w  Lines  157. 158 : 

Which  live  like  venovn,  where  no  verwm  else. 
But  only  they  have  privilege  to  live. 
Referring  to  the  legend  that  St.  Patrick  drove  all  rep- 
tiles out  of  Ireland,  which  accounts  for  the  absence  of 
snakes  in  that  favoured  country. 

U9.  Lines  167. 168: 

Nor  the  prevention  qfpoor  Bolingbroke 
About  his  marriage,  nor  my  own  disgrace. 
When  Bolingbroke  went  to  France  he  was  received  by  the 
king.  Clharles  VI..  in  the  most  friendly  manner;  his  first 
wife.  Mary  de  Bohun.  having  died  in  1394,  he  proposed 
for  the  hand  of  ^larie,  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  Duke 
of  Berry,  uncle  to  Charles  VI.,  and  was  accepted.  But 
Richard,  on  hearing  of  the  engagement,  sent  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  at  once,  on  an  express  mission  to  (Hiarles  to  tell 
him  that  Bolingbroke  was  a  traitor,  Ac.  &c.  and  that  he 
must  not  suffer  his  cousin  to  marry  him  on  any  account: 
so  the  match  was  broken  off. 

180.  Line  177: 

Accomplish' d  with  the  number  qf  thy  hours; 
le.  "when  he  had  reached  thy  age." 

181  Line  185:  he  never  would  compare  between — i.e. 
"  make  comparisons  between  Richard  and  his  father,  the 
Black  Prince:  the  use  of  "to  compare  betufeeti"  is  ob- 
solete. 

18S.  Lines 208.  804: 

By  his  ATTORMBTS-OEMERAL  tO  SUe 

His  uvert. 
An  attorney-general  is  he  that  has  a  general  authority  to 
act  in  another  person's  affairs  and  suits  for  him.  To  sue 
his  livery  is  a  legal  expression  thus  fully  explained  by 
Malone:  "On  the  death  of  every  person  who  held  by 
knight's  service,  the  escheator  of  the  court  in  which  be 
died  summoned  a  Jury,  who  inquired  what  estate  he  died 
seized  of.  and  of  what  age  his  next  heir  was.  If  he  was 
under  age,  he  became  a  ward  of  the  king's;  but  if  he  was 
found  to  be  of  full  age,  he  then  had  a  right  to  stte  out  a 
writ  of  ouster  le  main,  that  is,  his  livery,  that  the  king's 
hand  might  be  taken  off,  and  the  land  delivered  to  him" 
(Var.  Ed.  vol.  xvL  p.  61X 
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ACT  11.  Scene  1. 


NOTES  TO  KING  EICHAED  II. 


ACT  II.  Scent  1. 


188.  Line  228:  My  HEART  IS  GREAT ;  htU  it  mu$t  BREAK 
WITH  SILENCE.— Compare  the  well-known  line  in  Ham- 
let's first  soliloquy  (i.  2. 159): 

But  break,  tt^  heart:  for  I  must  Moid  my  tongut. 

181  Line  232:  Tends  thdt  thou  *dit  apeak  to  the  Duke  qf 
Here/ordf—le.  "  Is  that  which  thou  wouldest  speak  con- 
cerning the  Duke  of  Hereford?"— Our  reading  is  tliat  of 
Ff.  Q.  5.  The  other  Qq.  read  that  thou  wotUd'st,  which 
Dyce  prefers,  accentuating  wmUTet. 

186.  Line  246:  The  commons  hath  hepiiiCd  with  grievous 
tmxe».—\xi  the  Egerton  MS.  play  (act  i.)  Woodstock, 
•peaking  of  Bichard's  favourites,  says : 

did  some  beere  weare  that  £uhion  {i.e.  plain  hose). 
They  would  not  tax  anAfyll  the  commons  soe. 

—Reprint,  p.  i6. 

186.  Line  247:  And  lost  their  hearts.—Qfi.  and  Ft  '^And 
quite  lost  their  hearts."  Pope  omitted  quite,  which  word 
spoils  the  Terse,  and  was  probably  intended  for  the  line 
below.  It  is  very  possible  that  the  first  and  quite  lost 
their  hearts  was  put  by  the  transcriber  in  place  of  some 
different  words. 

187.  Line  250:  &en«m>20noe«.— According  to  Holinshed, 
the  name  benevolence  was  first  given  to  a  semi-voluutary 
contribution  to  the  king's  exchequer  by  Edward  IV.  in 
the  year  1473:  "  But  bicause  he  wanted  monie,  and  could 
not  well  charge  his  commons  with  a  new  subsidie,  for 
that  he  had  receiued  the  last  yeare  great  summes  of 
monie  granted  to  him  by  parlement,  he  deuised  this 
shift,  to  call  afore  him  a  great  number  of  the  wealthiest 
sort  of  people  in  his  realme;  and  to  them  declaring  his 
need,  and  the  requisite  causes  thereof,  he  demanded  of 
euerie  of  them  some  portion  of  monie,  which  they  stickled 
not  to  giue.  And  therefore  the  king  willing  to  shew  that 
this  their  liberalitie  was  verie  acceptable  to  him,  he 
called  this  grant  of  monie,  a  beneuolence:  notwithstand- 
ing that  manie  with  grudge  gaue  great  sums  toward  that 
found  aid  which  of  them  might  be  called,  a  Maleuolence" 
(Holinshed,  voL  ill.  p.  330).  So  that  the  use  of  the  word 
here  is  an  anachronism;  perhaps  Shakespeare  should 
have  used  plesance,  which  according  to  Holinshed  was 
a  name  given  to  certain  fines  so  called  "  as  it  were  to 
please  the  king  withal"  [See  Holinshed,  voL  ii  p.  834 
(marginal  note)]. 

188.  Lines  253, 254 : 

But  basely  yielded  upon  compromise 
That  which  his  ancestors  achiev'd  with  blows. 
The  allusion  is  to  the  treaty  made  by  Richard  with 
Charles  VI.  of  France  in  1303.  and  renewed  on  his  mar- 
riage with  his  child-queen  Isabel  in  1396;  and  more  espe- 
cially perhaps  because  he  was  accused  of  over-partiality 
for  France  in  the  yielding  up  of  Brest  to  the  Duke  of 
Brittany  for  a  sum  of  money  in  1307.  (See  Holinshed, 
vol.  iL  p.  834.)  In  the  Egerton  MS.  play  (act  v.)  Lancas- 
ter says  of  Richard : 

His  natiue  country,  why  that  is  ffrance.  my  lords, 
At  Burdex  was  he  borne,  which  place  allures 
And  tyes  his  deepe  affections  still  to  france. 

—Reprint,  p.  94. 

189.  Line  263:  But,  lords,  we  hear  this  fearful  tempest 
VOL.  II. 


SING.- Compare  Tempest,  iL  2.  20:  "another  storm  brew- 
ing; I  hear  it  sing  V  the  wind." 

140.  Line  268:  And  UNAYOIDED  is  the  danger  now.— 
Compare  L  Henry  VI.  iv.  5.  8: 

A  terrible  and  unavoided  danf^^r. 

So  unvalued  for  invaluable,  Richard  III.  L  4.  27 : 
Inestimable  stones,  unvalued )eyi€is. 

141.  Lines  275,  276: 

We  three  are  but  thyself;  and,  speaking  so, 

Thy  words  are  but  cu  thoughts. 
These  lines  are  explained  by  a  writer  in  Blackwood's 
Magazine  for  September,  1853  [p.  306  (quoted  by  Dyce)] : 
**  We  three  are  but  yourself,  and.  in  these  circumstances, 
your  words  are  but  as  thoughts— that  is,  you  are  as  safe 
in  uttering  them  as  if  you  uttered  them  not,  inasmuch  as 
you  will  be  merely  speaking  to  yourself." 

142.  Lines  277,  278: 

/  have  from  PORT  LE  Blako,  a  bay 

In  Brittany. 
According  to  Holinshed  (vol  H.  p.  852)  "  there  were  cer- 
teine  ships  rigged,  and  made  readie  for  him,  at  a  place 
in  base  Britaine,  called  Le  port  blane,  as  we  find  in  the 
chronicles  of  Britaine."  The  Clarendon  Press  Edd.  say 
that  Holinshed  copied  from  "Les  grttdes  croniques  de 
Bretagne"  (Paris,  1514).  They  add  that  Le  Port  Blane  is 
a  small  port  in  the  department  of  Cdtes  du  Nord  near 
Tr^gnier.  But  lingard  says:  "To  elude  the  suspicions 
of  the  French  ministers,  Henry  procured  permission  to 
visit  the  Duke  of  Bretagne;  and,  on  his  arrival  at  Nantes, 
hired  three  small  vessels,  with  which  he  sailed  from 
Vannes  to  seek  his  fortune  in  England"  (vol.  iiL  p.  383X 
Vannes  is  on  the  bay  of  Morbihan,  a  well-knovm  bay  in 
Brittany;  and  I  believe  Holinshed,  and  the  chroniclers 
from  whom  he  copied,  were  equally  mistaken;  and  that 
it  should  be  Morbihan,  and  not  Port  le  Blanc,  which  is  an 
Insignificant  place  not  marked  on  any  map.  Tr^guier 
and  Vannes  were  both  in  Basse  Bretagne  (see  Notes  and 
Queries  for  April  5, 1884,  No.  228,  p.  267,  where  I  hare 
given  my  reasons  for  this  belief  at  greater  length). 

148.  Lines  270-284: 

Rainold  Lord  Cobham, 
[The  son  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Arundel] 
That  late  broke  from  the  Duke  of  Exeter,  &e. 
The  line  inserted  between  brackets,  which  Malone  first 
introduced,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  sense.  Rainold 
(Reginald)  Lord  Cobhann  certainly  never  broke  from  the 
Duke  of  Exeter;  but  Thomas  Arundel,  son  of  Richard 
Earl  of  Arundel  (who  was  beheaded  in  1807,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  arrested)  did,  as 
Holinshed  narrates  (vol.  ii.  p.  840) :  "  About  the  same 
time,  the  earle  of  Arundel's  sonne,  named  lliomas,  which 
was  kept  in  the  duke  of  Exeters  house,  escaped  out  of  the 
realme,  by  meanes  of  William  Scot,  mercer,  and  went  to 
his  vncle,  Thomas  Arundell  late  archbishop  of  Cantur- 
burie,  as  then  soiouming  at  CuUen"  {Cologne).  Lord 
Cobham  was  condemned  to  exile  in  Jersey,  in  January, 
1306,  for  complicity  in  Gloucester's  supposed  conspiracy; 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  deprived  of  his  see  on 
the  same  ground,  and  took  refuge  in  France 
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ACr  II.  Scene  1. 


NOTES  TO  KING  RICHARD  II. 


ACT  II.  SoeiM  2. 


IM.  Lines  288,  284: 

Sir  Thomas  EtT>ingham,  Sir  THOMAS  Ramstun, 
John  Sorburj/t  Robert  WaUrton,  and  Francia  CoiKT. 
Qq.  and  Ff.  read  "5ir  John  Eamtton;"  but  it  was  really 
Sir  Thomat  (see  Holinshed.  vol.  ii.  p.  852).    Ff.  and  Qq. 
have: 

Sir  y^Aft  Norbtry,  SIR  RoUrt  tyaterUn,  and  Francis  Quoint^ 

but  Holinshed  gives  them  as  **  John  Norbnry,  Boberi 
Waterton,  Francis  Coiut  Esquires;"  and  we  have  fol- 
lowed Holinshed,  as  Shakespeare  probably  intended  to 
do. 

Itf .  Line  296:  iZawTUimii^— otherwise  Jtaveiurpum,  or 
Ravenser,  near  Spurn  Head,  was,  in  the  time  of  Edward 
L,  the  most  considerable  port  on  the  Humber.  It  ceased 
to  exist  in  the  sixteenth  century,  having  been  swept  away 
by  the  encroachments  of  the  German  Ocean.  It  was 
situated  near  Kllnesa.  It  was  here  that  Edward  IV. 
landed  in  1471,  when  he  came  to  regain  his  kingdom  after 
the  temporary  restonrtton  of  Henry  VI.  by  Warwick. 

ACT  II.    Scene  2. 

146.  Line  L— BioAy,  Bogota  and  Qreen  all  figure  con- 
spicuously in  the  Egerton  MS.  play;  although,  at  the 
period  of  the  events  represented  in  that  play,  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  in  any  way  prominent  charac- 
ters ;  nor  are  they  mentioned  in  history,  as  favourites  of 
Richard,  before  1897.  This  scene  is  represented  as  tak- 
ing place  at  Windsor,  because  Holinshed  mentions  that 
Richard  left  the  Queen  there  when  he  went  to  Ireland : 
"leauing  the  queene  with  hir  traine  still  at  Windesor" 
(voL  ii.  p.  850).  Lingard  thus  describes  their  parting: 
"Having  appointed  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  York,  regent 
during  his  absence,  the  king  assisted  at  a  solemn  mass  at 
Windsor,  chanted  a  collect  himself,  and  made  his  offering. 
At  the  door  of  the  church  he  took  wine  and  spices  with 
his  young  queen;  and  lifting  her  up  in  his  arms,  re- 
peatedly kissed  her,  saying,  'Adieu,  madam,  adieu,  till 
we  meet  again' "  (voL  iii  p.  881). 

147.  Line  8:  li/e-harming.  —  So  Q.  1,  Q.  2;  Q.  3,  Q.  4 
have  haJ/e-harming,  which  in  F.  1  was  changed  to  selfe- 
harming. 

148.  Line  4:  And  entertain  a  eheer/ul  disposition.— 
Compare  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1.  90 : 

jiftd  do  a  ivilful  stUlness  ENTERTAIN. 

Dispoiition  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  Hamlet,  L  6.  172: 

7V/«/  an  antic  DISPOSITION  ch. 

140.  Lines  11, 12: 

and  my  inward  soul 
With  NOTHINQ  trembles:  at  some  th/nq  it  grieves. 
This  passage  appears  to  have  troubled  episcopal  com- 
mentators: Bishop  Warburton  transposed  nothing  and 
some  thing;  while  Bishop  Wordsworth  prints  noting  for 
nothing.  I  think  both  changes  are  unnecessary.  Tlie 
meaning  is:  "my  intpard  sotU  is  so  agitated,  it  trembles 
or  is  frightened  by  nothing,  i.e.  no  tangible  or  visible 
thing:  its  grief  Is  for  something  more  than  the  mere 
separation  from  the  king;"  what  that  something  is  she 
does  not  know. 
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100.  Lines  18-20: 

Like  pirgpeetimt,  which  rightly  goj^d  upon 
Show  nothing  but  eon/%tsion,—ey'd  awry 
DisOnguiAform. 
Commentators  differ  as  to  what  perspectives  were.  Staun- 
ton quotes  from  Dr.  Plot's  Natural  History  of  Stafford- 
shire (Fol.  Oxford,  1686.  p.  891):  "At  the  right  Honorable 
the  Lord  Oerards  at  Oerards  Bromley,  there  are  the  pic- 
tures of  Henry  the  great  of  France  and  his  queen,  both 
upon  the  same  indented  board,  which  if  beheld  directly, 
you  only  perceive  a  confused  piece  of  work;  but  If  ob- 
liquely, of  one  side  you  see  the  king's  and  on  the  other 
the  queen's  picture,  which  I  am  told  (and  not  unlikdyX 
were  made  thus.  The  board  behig  indenUd  according  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  Pictures,  the  pritits  or  paintinffm 
were  cut  into  parallel  pieces,  equal  to  the  depth  and 
number  of  the  indentures  on  the  board;  which  bolns 
nicely  done,  the  parallel  pieces  of  the  king's  picture, 
were  pasted  on  the  Jlatts  that  strike  the  eye  beholding 
it  obliquely,  on  one  side  of  the  board ;  and  those  of  the 
queen's  on  the  other ;  so  that  the  edges  of  the  parallel 
pieces  of  the  prints  or  jwintings  exactly  Joyning  on  the 
edges  of  the  indentures,  the  work  was  done."  Singer 
quotes  the  following  from  Hobbes  in  his  Answer  to  Da- 
venant's  Preface  to  Gondibert :  "You  have  seen  a  curious 
kinde  of  perspective,  where  he  that  looks  through  a  short 
hollow  pipe  upon  a  picture  containing  divers  figures,  sees 
none  of  those  that  are  painted,  but  some  one  person 
made  up  of  their  parts,  conveyed  to  the  eye  by  the  arti- 
ficial cutthig  of  a  glass."  Some  seem  to  think  it  was  « 
figure  drawn  in  inverted  perspective;  others  that  it  refers, 
not  to  any  picture,  but  to  convex  glasses  "cut  into  faces^ 
like  those  of  the  rose-diamond;  the  concave  left  uniformly 
smooth"  (Henley,  Var.  Ed.  vol.  xvi  p.  70).  The  fact  Is, 
the  word  perspectives  was  used  in  different  senses :  in  n 
passage  which  occurs  in  All 's  Well  (v.  3.  48,  49)  it  mesni» 
a  glass  which  produces  an  optical  illusion : 

Contempt  his  icomivX  p^sfective  did  lend  me. 
Which  warp'd  the  line  of  every  other  favour. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  use  it  for  a  telescope  in  The 
Lover's  Progress  (iii.  6): 

Lies  hide  our  sins  like  nets;  Wkc ^rs/fcttv€s. 
They  draw  oflfences  nearer  still,  and  greater. 

—Works,  voL  ii  p.  649. 

In  this  passage  the  sense  is  rightly  explained  by  the  quo- 
tation from  Dr.  Plot,  given  by  Staunton. 

151.  Line  81:  As,— though,  on  thinking,  on  no  thottgkt 
I  «Atn*.— Capell  altered  on  to  in;  but  the  sense,  or  non- 
sense, is  the  same.  If  Shakespeare  did  not  avail  himaelf 
of  some  older  play,  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  is  st  his 
worst  in  this  and  some  other  passages  of  Richard  II. 
Such  a  detestable  Jhigle  of  verbal  affectations,  wantonly 
obscure  and  involved.  Is  foreign  to  the  purposes  of  true 
poetry.  It  was  not  so  he  wrote  when  he  wanted  to  touch 
our  hearts. 


152.  Line  34:  'Tis  nothing  less.— The  Clarendon 
Edd.  quote,  very  appropriately,  from  Bacon's  Advance- 
ment of  Learning,  ii.  1,  5  8 :  "  The  use  of  this  work,  hon- 
oured with  a  precedent  in  Aristotle,  is  nothing  less  than 
to  give  contentment  to  the  appetite  of  curious  and  vain 
wits."    So  rien  moins  is  used  in  French. 
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ACT  II.  Scene  2. 


NOTES  TO  KING  RICHARD  II. 


ACT  II.  Scene  2. 


158.  Lines  8d-38: 

For  nothing  hath  begot  my  tomething  gri^; 

Or  something  hath  the  nothing  that  I  grieve : 

'T  ia  in  revereion  that  I  do  poeseu. 
One  has  scarcely  the  patience  to  try  and  explain  this  in- 
Tolved  gibberish;  and  one  (eels  tempted  to  believe  Shake- 
speare was  really  burlesquing  some  of  his  contemporaries. 
The  meaning,  if  any  was  intended,  probably  is :  "My  grief 
is  begot  of  nothing ;  or  else,  groundless  as  it  seems,  it  has 
some  basis  of  reality;  it  is  only  in  reversion  that  I  possess 
this  grief,  as  the  event  which  I  grieve  for  has  not  yet 
happened."  The  best  manner,  perhaps,  in  which  to  treat 
such  passages  as  the  above,  is  to  pass  them  over  as  melan- 
choly examples  of  Uie  corrupting  influence  of  faehion  on 
a  master  mind.  Silly  courtiers  wrote  this  kind  of  trash, 
and  thought  it "  monstrous  pretty."  Nobody  will  dispute 
they  were  half  in  the  light. 

164.  Line  54 :  The  Lords  of  Bosi,  Beaumond,  and  WH- 
loughhy.-Bee  HoHnshed  (vol.  ii.  p.  853):  "The  first  that 
came  to  him,  were  the  lords  of  Lincolneshire,  and  other 
countries  adioining,  as  the  lords  WillougMie,  Roe,  Darcie, 
9nd  Beaumont.'* 

166.  Line  57:  And  all  the  rest  revolted  /action,  traitore. 
—This  is  the  reading  of  Q.  1 ;  the  other  Qq.  and  F.  1,  F.  2 
read  "  rest  of  the  revolted  faction,"  which  makes  an  un- 
necessarily cumbrous  line.  Capell  ended  the  line  tX  faction 
(adopting  the  latter  reading),  and  printed  Traitors  as  the 
beginning  of  the  next  lina  There  are  two  considerations 
which  make  us  prefer  the  reading  of  Q.  1  to  that  of  the 
later  copies,  and  to  Capell's  arrangement  In  all  the  old 
copies,  Quarto  and  Folio,  Worcester  is  printed  in  full,  and 
is  evidently  meant  to  be  pronounced  as  a  trisyllable;  tri- 
syllabic endings  are  scarcely  admissible  in  so  early  a  play. 
Secondly,  Shak^peare  uses  remainder,  as  an  adjective, 
precisely  in  the  same  elliptical  manner  as  rest  is  used 
here.    See  As  Yon  Like  It  (ii.  7.  39.  40): 

Which  is  as  dry  as  the  remaittder  biscuit 
After  a  voyage. 

166.  Lines  58,  59 : 

We  have:  whereon  the  Earl  of  Worcester 
Hath  broke  his  staff,  resigned  his  stewardship. 
Holinshed's  account  of  this  incident  is  as  follows:  "Sir 
Thomas  Fersie,  earle  of  Worcester,  lord  steward  of  the 
kings  house,  either  being  so  commanded  by  the  king,  or 
else  vpon  displeasure  (as  some  write)  for  that  the  king 
had  proclaimed  his  brother  the  earle  of  Northumberland 
traitor,  brake  his  white  staffe,  which  is  the  representing 
signe  and  token  of  his  office,  and  without  delaie  went  to 
duke  Henrie  "  (vol.  U.  p.  855X 

157.  Lines  62,  63: 

So,  Oreen,  thou  art  the  midwife  to  my  woe. 
And  Bolingbroke  my  sorrow's  dismal  heir. 
This  refers  to  Unes  10,  11 : 

Sone  unborn  sorrow,  ripe  in  fortune's  womb. 
Is  cominj;  towards  me. 

Compare  with  this  passage  and  the  three  following  lines: 

I  am  irrtai  with  woe,  and  shall  tUlivtr  weeping. 

—Pericles  (r.  i.  107). 

158.  Line  74:  With  signs  qf  war  about  his  aged  neck.— 
This  means  that  he  had  got  his  armour  on,  including  the 
gorget,  which  protected  the  neck  and  shoulders. 


169.  Line  88 :  The  nobles  they  are  /led,  the  commons 
COLD. — Qq.  and  Ff.  read  "the  commons  they  are  cold." 
The  correction  is  Pope's. 

160.  Lines  92,  93.— We  have  arranged  these  lines  as  in 
Ff.  and  Q.  5,  with  the  exception  that  we  have  transposed  ' 
to-day  and  came  by,  in  order  to  make  the  line  scan.    In 
the  four  Quartos  they  are  arranged  thus : 

//o/J  takt  my  ring 

Serv.    My  lord  I  had/orgt  to  tell  your  lordship 
To-day  as  I  came  by  I  called  there; 

except  that,  Q.  2,  Q.  8,  Q.  4  all  omit  as  and  insert  and 
before  /  eaUed.    In  F.  1  called  is  printed  ealVd, 

161.  Line  105:  Come,  sister,  —  cousin,  I  wo%dd  say,— 
pray,  pardon  me.  —This,  as  Steevens  observes,  is  one  uf 
Shakespeare's  touches  of  nature.  York's  mind  is  full  of 
the  death  of  his  sister,  and  he  calls  the  Queen  sister,  in- 
stead of  eousin.  Strictly  speaking.  Queen  Isabella  was 
his  niece  by  marriage ;  but  cousin  is  used  of  various  de- 
grees of  relationship.  The  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  accor- 
ding to  Holinshed,  died  in  this  year,  1399;  but  he  does 
not  mention  what  month ;  the  cause  of  her  death  being 
"  thorough  sorrow  (as  was  thought)  which  she  conceiued 
for  the  losse  of  hir  sonne  and  heire  the  lord  Humfrie,  who 
being  sent  for  foorth  of  Ireland  (as  before  ye  have  heard) 
was  taken  with  the  pestilence,  and  died  by  the  wale" 
(vol  Ui.  p.  9). 

162.  Lines  108-120.— We  have  printed  this  passnge  na 
prose ;  the  attempt  to  turn  it  into  verse  only  results  in 
a  number  of  unrhythmical  lines,  which,  allowing  for  the 
agitation  of  York,  still  jar  upon  one's  ear. 

168.  Line  119:  meet  me  presently  at  Berkley.— Ff.  and 
Q.  5  have  Barkley  and  Barkly  castle.  The  first  four 
Quartos  omit  castle.  Berkeley  Castle  is  on  the  south-east 
side  of  the  town  of  Berkeley,  on  the  Bristol  Channel,  about 
half-way  between  Gloucester  and  Bristol  It  is  in  good 
preservation.  Here  Edward  II.  was  murdered,  Septem- 
ber 21st,  1827. 

161  Line  122:  six  and  seven.— The  older  form  of  the 
phrase,  in  common  use  nowadays,  at  sixes  and  sevens. 
The  derivation  is  uncertain ;  but,  most  probably,  it  was 
taken  from  some  game.  Nares  says,  **The  plural  form, 
which  is  now  exclusively  used,  suggests  the  idea  that  it 
might  be  taken  from  the  game  of  tables,  or  backgammon, 
in  which  to  leave  single  men  exposed  to  the  throws  of 
six  and  seven,  is  to  leave  tliem  negligently,  and  under  the 
greatest  hazard;  since  there  are  more  chances  for  throw- 
ing those  numbers  than  any  other." 

166.  Line  143:  presdges. -In  King  John  this  word  is 
used  in  two  passages  (i.  1.  28) : 

And  sullen  fr^sage  of  your  own  decay, 
and(iil.  4.  158): 

Abortives,  presages  and  tongues  of  heaven, 

in  both  of  which  the  accent  is  on  the  first  syllable. 

ACrr  II.    Scene  3. 

166.  Line  5:  Draws  out  our  miles,  and  makes  them 
wearisome.— "Mtiny  editors  substitute  draw  and  make; 
but  this  use  of  a  singular  verb  with  a  plural  nominative 
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NOTES  TO  KING  RICHARD  11. 


ACT  11.  Seeoe  1 


occurs  so  often  In  Shakespeare,  that  we  are  not  Justified 
in  altering  his  characteristic  pliraseology  In  order  to  bring 
it  Into  accordance  with  our  views  of  grammar.  The  poet 
\)  rites  as  if  the  icUd  hills  and  rough  uneven  vfayt  assumed, 
in  the  speaker's  mind,  the  idea  of  unity,  as  one  opposing 
force  to  the  projects  of  himself  and  companions.  The 
construction  is  well  known  in  Greek. 

167.  Line  7:  dileetdble.—¥oT  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable  in  a  similar  word,  compare  the  well-known  line 
in  King  John  (ili.  4.  29): 

And  I  will  kiss  thy  tUtestdblt  bones. 

168.  Line  9:  Cotwo^— Q.  1.  Q.  2,  Q.  S,  Q.  4  print  CoU- 
hdU;  Ft.  and  Q.  5  have  CoUthold.  In  Merry  Wives  (L  1. 
92)  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  CottwoUU  being  a  favourite 
place  for  coursing  matclies:  **  I  heard  say  he  (is.  a  grey- 
hound) was  outrun  on  CotaalL"  F.  2,  F.  S,  F.  4  have 
CotaaU  in  that  passage:  but  the  present  spelling  seems 
nearer  the  older.  In  A  new  Enterlude  called  Thersytea, 
printed  in  Black  Letter  by  John  Tysdale,  about  1562,  but 
acted  ss  Murly  as  1637,  the  word  Cotsioold  occurs : 

Now  have  at  the  lyons  on  CpisofdeA 

— Dodsley.  voL  L  p.  40a 
It  occurs  again  in  Balpfa  Roister  Doister,  printed  about 
1566  (act  iv.  sc.  6): 

Then  will  he  look  as  fierce  as  a  Cetsold  lion. 

—Dodsley,  voL  iii.  p  137. 

It  is  evident  from  this  passage  that  Cotsall  is  a  later 
corruption  of  the  word. 

160.  Lines  11, 12: 

Which,  I  protest,  hath  very  much  beguiTd 
The  tediousness  and  process  o/my  travel 
The  word  process,  the  Clarendon  Press  Edd.  sa^-,  "seems 
always  to  be  used  as  connoting  tediousness  and  weari- 
ness, an  idea  perhaps  suggested  by  its  legal  signification." 
But  this  statement  is  hardly  confirmed  by  reference  to 
the  passageff  iu  which  the  word  occurs  in  this  sense,  e.g. 
in  Queen  Katherine's  speech  in  Henry  VI I L  (il.  4. 34-39): 

Sir.  call  to  mind 
That  I  hare  been  your  wife,  in  this  obedience. 
Upward  of  twenty  years,  and  have  been  West 
With  many  children  by  jrou :  if,  in  the  course 
And  process  of  thb  time,  you  can  report. 
And  prove  it  too,  against  mine  honour  aught  &c 

170.  Line  20:  Than  your  good  toords.—But  who  comes 
here  7— Seymour  proposed  to  read : 

TMan  yourgtod  wonts,  my  Xjord.—But  who  comes  kert  I 

There  are  so  many  lines  in  Shakespeare,  even  in  passages 
which  have  evidently  been  carefully  and  not  carelessly 
written,  where  the  place  of  one  or  two  syllables  is  sup- 
plied by  a  pause,  similar  to  the  rests  which  occur  in 
music,  that  it  would  be  idle  to  try  and  supply  the  deficient 
syllables  in  every  instance.  In  this  case,  as  in  many  others, 
the  ear  is  not  offended  by  the  deficient  scansion;  the 
necessary  pause,  on  the  part  of  the  speaker,  is  quite 
sufficient. 

171.  Lines  21,  22: 

It  is  my  son,  young  Harry  Percy, 

Sent  from  my  brother  Worcester,  teheneesoevsr. 

I  This  is  the  euM:t  speUini;  of  the  old  Black  Letter  copy  (unique) 
in  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.    Hazlitt  prints  Cetsold. 
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These  two  lines  almost  seem  as  if  they  were  meant  for 
prose;  if  we  suppose  Worcetter  to  be  pronounced  ITor'- 
ster,  as  Oloueester  is  pronounced  Oloster,  the  second  lioe 
will  scan.  But  Worcester  b  always  written  in  full  in  the 
old  copies,  while  Gloucester  is  always  writtea  Gioettr. 
The  two  words  Worcester,  wheneesoevcr,  occnrtinc  ckiat 
together  are  cacophonous.    We  might  venture  to  read: 

U  is  my  sen,  young  Harry  Percy,  sent 
From  WORCESTER.  UY  BROTHER,  wkencoteter. 
pronooDoing  Worcester  as  a  tri^Uable. 
ITS.  Lines  26-30. --See  note  156. 

178.  Lines  87-SO.— There  is  a  tone  of  self-aasertioD  sad 
haugfattness  in  these  three  lines  which  foreshadows  Uk 
Hotspur  of  Henry  IV. 

171  Line  65:  .ind  in  it  are  the  Lords  qf  York,  Berktey, 
and  Seymour.— This  line  is  cacophonous;  and  would  resd 
better  thus: 

And  in  it  are  the  Lords  Yoric,  Berkley.  Seyaour. 
But  perhaps,  as  in  lines  57,  68^  69,  the  word  q^  ocean,  in 
each  case,  before  the  title  of  the  Lords  mentioned,  U  b 
better  to  leave  it  as  it  stands  in  all  the  old  copies.  Hoi- 
inshed  says:  "  With  the  duke  of  Yorke  were  the  biftbopa 
of  Norwich,  the  lord  Berkelie,  the  lord  Seimour,  snd 
other"  (vol  iL  p.  85SX  Lord  Seymour  was  Eichsrd  de 
8t  Maur,  fifth  baron  of  that  surname,  bom  1355,  died  IMI 

175.  Line  ei:  Is  yet  but  w\felt  thanks.— He  meau:  "ii 

yet  but  thanks  not  expressed  substantially,  but  oaly  it 

words." 

• 

176.  Line  67.— See  note  170.  Various  additions  to  ttm 
line  have  been  made  by  different  editors  to  complete  the 
metre;  but,  for  the  reasons  mentioned  in  the  note  refentd 
to,  we  have  not  adopted  tliem. 

177.  Lines  69,  70: 

Berk.  My  Lord  qf  Hereford,  my  tnasso^  is 
To  you— 
Boling.  [Interrupting  angrily]  My  answer  is— to  Leu- 
caster. 
In  Qq.  and  Ff.  the  lines  stand  thus : 

My  Lord  of  Hereford,  luy  message  is  to  you. 
Boiitig.  My  Lord,  my  answer  is— to  Lancaster. 

For  the  arrangement  of  the  text  we  are  responsible;  torn 
editors  omit  To  you  in  line  69 ;  but  it  seems  tbst  the 
words  My  Lord,  in  line  70,  might  have  easily  been  ctugbt 
by  the  transcriber  from  the  line  above;  and  the  draiust^ 
force  of  the  passage  is  increased  by  the  omission  of  tiKie 
words. 

178.  Lhie  85:  deeeivable.—CompMie  Twelfth  Night (ir. 
8.  20,  21): 


That  i»  dtceivabte. 

179.  Line  87:  Tut,  tut!  grace  me  no  grace,  nerunde  we. 
— Q.  1,  Q,  2,  Q.  8,  Q.  4  read  "  uncle  me  no  unde."  Ft  Q^  5 
omit  no  unde,  much  to  the  benefit  of  the  Une.  Compsre 
£om.  and  JuL  (iii  5. 153) ; 

Thank  mc  no  thankingi,  nor  proud  me  no  prouds. 

180.  Line  91:  a  rfwf— Compwe  King  John  (UL  4.  US): 
•  •  Shall  blow  each  dust,  e^A  straw,"  Ac. ;  agahi  (Iv.  I  «= 
"  a  dust,  a  gnat,  a  wandering  hair." 
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NOTES  TO  KING  RICHARD  IL 


ACT  III.  SoeiM  1. 


ISl.  Line  92:  But  then,  more  "why}"— So  Q.  1.  Q.  2. 
Q.  3  read  "  But  more  than  why  ? "  Q.  4:  "  But  more  then 
why?"  F.  1,  F.  2,  Q.  6.  F.  8:  "  But  more  then  why."  There 
have  been  various  emendations  proposed;  but  the  mean- 
ing of  the  text  seems  simple  enough,  though  awkwardly 
expressed.  Yoric  means  to  say.  "  But  then  there  are  more 
questions  remain  to  be  asked." 

Itt.  Line 06:  deepieed  arme—i.e.  "despicable, "or "to 
be  despised,"  because  employed  in  a  bad  cause;  and  also 
because  they  were  an  ostentatious  display  of  force  against 
a  people  unresisting  and  almost  defenceless.  For  similar 
uses  of  the  past  participle,  in  this  play,  compare  line  100 
of  this  scene,  detested  for  detestable,  and  (iL  1.  268)  un- 
avoided  for  unavoidable. 

18S  Lines  10O-102.  —The  Clarendon  Press  Edd.  say:  "  It 
does  not  appear  that  Shakespeare  had  any  historical 
authority  for  this  statement.  No  such  incident  is  re- 
corded of  the  battle  of  Navarrette,  at  which  the  Black 
Prince  and  John  of  Gaunt  were  present  in  1367.  John  of 
Gaunt  was  not  with  the  Prince  at  Poictiers  in  1356,  nor 
did  the  Prince  accompany  him  in  his  expedition  to  France 
in  1372;  and  there  Is  no  mention  of  the  Duke  of  York  on 
any  of  these  occasions."  It  may  be  added  that  "  these  be 
brave  words"  whlcli  York  ntters;  but  he  does  nothing  to 
carry  them  into  effect,  except  faithlessly  abandoning  the 
charge  he  had  undertaken. 

184.  Line  128:  To  ROUSE  his  wrongs  and  chase  them  to 
THE  BAT.— These  are  terms  of  the  chase  used  in  hunting 
the  stag.  To  fouse  the  deer  is  to  put  him  up  from  cover; 
to  the  bay  means  till  he  stands  at  bay  and  turns  on  the 
hounds. 

185.  Lines  120, 130.— See  note  132. 

186.  Line  166:  The  eaterpUlars  qf  the  commonwealth. — 
Compare  the  Egerton  MS.  play  (act  i.) : 

IFoodstock.  Shall  cankon  eate  the  finite 
That  plant{n{f  and  gtKxl  hiubaiklry  bath  oorhhtT 
Crteu4:  Bas^gott:  Cankorsl 
Yari:  Arundell:  I.  cankours  caUtr^UUrs. 

— Reprint,  pi?. 

ACT  II.    Scene  4. 

187.  Line  4 :  Therefore  we  will  disperse  ourselves,— Ac- 
cording to  Holinshed,  Salisbury  succeeded  in  assembling 
40,000  men  at  Conway.  Of  their  subsequent  dispersion, 
which  may  be  said  to  have  decided  Bichard's  fate,  Holin- 
shed gives  the  following  account: ' '  But  when  they  missed 
the  Idng,  there  was  a  brute  spred  amongst  them,  that  the 
king  was  suerlie  dead,  which  wrought  such  an  impression, 
and  euill  disposition  in  the  minds  of  the  Welshmen  and 
others,  that  for  anie  persuasion  which  the  earle  of  Sails- 
burie  might  vse,  they  would  not  go  foorth  with  him,  till 
they  saw  the  king :  onelie  they  were  contented  to  stale 
foureteene  dales  to  see  if  he  should  come  or  not;  but  when 
he  came  not  within  that  tearme,  they  would  no  longer 
abide,  but  scaled  and  deiwrted  awaie"  (vol.  ii.  p.  S&4X 

188.  Line  8:  The  BAT-TREES  in  our  country  are  all 
wiTHKR'o.— Holinshed  mentions  this  circumstance:  "  In 
this  yeare  in  a  manner  throughout  all  the  realme  of  Eng- 
land, old  bale  trees  withered,  and  afterwards,  contrarie 
to  all  mens  thinking,  grewgreene  againe,  a  strange  sight, 


and  supposed  to  import  some  unluiowne  euent"  (vol.  ii. 
p.  850X  Evelyn  says  in  Sylva(Edn.  1776,  p.  306):  "Amongst 
other  things,  it  has  of  old  been  observed  that  the  Bay  is 
ominous  of  some  f  unest  accident,  if  that  be  so  accounted 
which  Suetonius  (in  Galba)  affirms  to  have  happened  be- 
fore the  death  of  the  monster  Nero,  when  these  trees 
generally  withered  to  the  very  roots  in  a  very  mild  win- 
ter: and  much  later;  that  in  the  year  1620,  when  at  Padua, 
preceding  a  great  pestilence,  almost  all  the  Bay  trees 
about  that  famous  University  grew  sick  and  perished." 

188.  Line  15:  Ttiese  signs  forerun  the  death  OR  fall  qf 
kings.— AW  the  old  copies  except  Q.  1  omit  or  fall.  This 
vigorous  and  poetic  descriptions  of  these  sigtis  and  por- 
tents seems  to  have  been  founded  on  some  published 
description  of  such  phenomena.  Holinshed  makes  no 
mention  of  them.  In  the  Egerton  MS.  play  (act.  iv.)  when 
the  Duchess  of  Gloucester  Is  about  to  leave  Plashy,  to  visit 
the  dying  Queen  Anne,  Just  before  her  husband  is  treach- 
erously made  prisoner,  occurs  the  following  jMissage : 

C/ten^ 

The  lights  of  heauen  are  shutt  In  pitchey  clowds. 
And  flakes  of  fyrc  come  tyhinf^  through  the  tkye. 
Like  dhn  ostents  to  some  great  tragedy. 

tf'o0dstocJt<.  Cod  bless  good  Ann  a  Beame !    I  feare  Ur  death 
WUbe  the  tragicke  sceane  the  sky  foreshowes  ts; 
When  kingdomes  change,  the  very  heauens  are  troubled. 

—Reprint,  p.  69. 

ACT  III.    Scene  1. 

190.  Lines  11, 12: 

You  have,  in  manner,  with  your  sirtful  hours. 
Made  a  divorce  betwixt  his  queen  and  him. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  historical  authority  for  this 
statement.  Richard  II.  was  deeply  attached  to  his  flrst 
wife,  Anne  of  Bohemia,  called  "the  good  Queen  Anne;" 
and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  evidence  in  history  of 
his  having  committed  adultery.  His  second  queen,  Isa- 
bel, was  still  a  child  at  this  time.  The  real  cause  of  com- 
plaint against  Richard  was  his  great  extravagance  in 
pageants,  in  dress,  and  in  entertaining  large  numbers  of 
persons  In  Westminster  Hall  and  elsewhere.  This  extra- 
vagance and  waste  led  to  his  exacting  enormous  sums  of 
money  from  the  people  in  taxes,  which  were  made  more 
oppressive  than  they  need  have  been,  owing  to  the  collec- 
tion of  them  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  greedy  and  un- 
scrupulous favouritea  Richard's  character  had  much  of 
the  feminine  element  in  it;  he  was  always  forming  vehe- 
ment attachments  to  men,  more  like  the  sentimental 
friendships,  which  exist  between  school-girls,  than  the 
manly  and  dignified  relations  which  should  exist  between 
a  king  and  his  ministers. 

191.  Lines  20,  21: 

And  SIOH'D  my  English  breath  in  foreign  CLOUDS, 
Eating  the  bitter  bread  of  banishment. 
Compare  Rom.  and  Jul.  (L  },  138, 130): 

With  tears  augmenting  the  fresh  momiag's  dew. 

Adding  to  clouds  more  clouds  with  his  deep  sij^hs. 

The  second  line  occurs,  word  for  word,  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  Lovers'  Progress,  v.  1: 

and  shall  I  decline 
Eating  tht  Httfr  bnad  ^bamikmtnt. 

—Works,  Tol.  JL  p  657. 
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NOTES  TO  KING  RICHARD  II. 


ACT  in.  Scene  2. 


198.  Line  23:  Dispark'd  my  parks.— The  best  explana- 
tion of  this  legal  term  is  given  by  Malone,  who  says:  "To 
dispark  is  a  legal  terra,  and  signifies  to  divest  a  park, 
constituted  by  royal  grant  or  prescription,  of  its  name 
and  character,  by  destroying  the  enclosures  of  sucli  a  park, 
and  also  the  vert  (or  whatever  bears  green  leaves,  whether 
wood  or  underwood,)  and  the  beasts  of  diase  therein;  and 
laying  it  open"  (Var.  Ed.  vol.  xvi.  p.  89). 

198:  Lines  24,  25: 

From  my  own  windows  TORN  MT  HOUSEHOLD  COAT, 
Raz'd  out  my  imprese,  Uamng  mt  no  sign. 
Feme,  in  his  Blazon  of  Gentry,  1585  (quoted  by  Steevens), 
says  "  tliat  the  arms,  &c.  of  traitors  and  rebels  may  be 
defaced  and  removed,  wheresoever  they  are  fixed,  or  set" 
(Var.  Ed.  voL  xvL  p.  89).  Compare  Spenser,  in  his  de- 
scription of  the  punishment  of  Braggadocliio,  the  false 
knight: 

Then  from  hira  r0  his  shield,  ancj  it  reuvfrst. 
And  Netted  out  his  armes  with  falsehood  blent. 

—Faery  Queen,  bic  v.  canto  3,  st  xxxvil. 

fmprese,  sometimes  spelt  impress,  impreese,  or  imprease, 
is  from  the  Italian  impresa;  it  means  not  only  a  motto, 
but  a  device  with  a  motto.  The  Italian  form  of  the  word 
is  generally  found  in  old  plays,  eg,  in  Pasquil  and  Ka- 
tberine  (act  i.):  "  What  is  t,  a  May-pole?  Troth,  't  were 
a  good  body  for  a  courtiers  imprezza,  if  it  had  but  this 
life,  Frustra  fiorescit "  (Simpson's  School  of  Shakspere, 
vol.  ii.  p.  137).    Bolingbroke's  motto  was  "Souveraine." 

194.  Line  29:  See  them  delivered— Qq.  and  Ff.  read 
"See  tliem  delivered  over;"  but  the  fact  that  Ff.  as  well 
as  the  four  earlier  quartos  print  delivered  and  not  de- 
licer'd  points  to  the  omission  of  over,  which  spoils  the 
metre,  and  was  very  Justly  omitted  by  Pope,  whom  we 
have  followed. 

196.  Line  32:  Lords,  fareweU. -Omitted  in  Ff.  Q.  6. 

196.  Line  42:  Come,  MY  lords,  away.  -Qq.  and  Ff.  Come, 
lords,  away.  Pope  inserted  my,  which  improves  the 
metre,  and  does  away  with  a  very  awkward  line. 

197.  Line  48 :  To  fight  with  Glendower  and  his  com- 
plices.—Thia  seems  to  be  a  slip  on  Shakespeare's  part 
As  lines  42-44  rhyme,  this  looks  like  an  Interpolation. 
The  Clarendon  Edd.  have  the  following  note :.  "  Owen 
Glendower.  of  Conway,  the  same  who  appears  in  I.  Henry 
IV.  was  in  attendance  upon  Richard  'as  his  beloved 
squire  and  minstrel'  He  escaped  from  Flint  when 
Richard  was  taken.  The  expedition  against  *  the  said 
Owen  and  his  unruly  complices'  (words  used  by  Holin- 
shed,  p.  1132)  was  really  not  undertaken  by  Henry  till 
the  second  year  of  his  reign.  HoHnshed  speaks  of  '  the 
Welshmen  and  their  Captain,'  meaning  Glendower"  (Cla- 
rendon Press  Series,  p.  119). 

ACrr  III.    Scene  2. 

196.  Line  1:  Barklouohlv  castle  call  you  this— Bol- 
inshed  says  that  Richard  and  his  companions  landed 
"neere  the  castell  of  Barclowlie  in  Wales,  about  the  feast 
of  saint  James  the  apostle,  and  staled  a  while  in  the  same 
castell"  (vol.  ii.  p.  854).  There  is  no  such  castle  known, 
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and  it  was  probably  an  error  for  BerUowli  (the  form  fn 
which  It  appears  in  Heame's  edition  of  the  Life  of 
Richard  II.  by  a  monk  of  Evesham)  which  was  perhaps 
identical  with  Harlech  in  North  Wales.  "Fabian  and 
Stowe  say  that  Richard  landed  at  Milford  Haven,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  French  chronicler  it  was  at  Pembroke;  bat 
as  his  object  was  to  join  Salisbury  at  Conway,  lie  wonld 
naturally  have  made  for  a  more  northern  port  **  (Claire- 
don  Press  Series,  p.  120). 

199.  Lines  2,  3: 

Yea,  my  good  lord.    How  brooks  ymvr  grace  the  air 
After  late  tossing  <wi  the  breaking  seast 
In  Qq.  and  Ff.  the  lines  are  printed  thus: 

Yea.  wy  lord.    How  brooks  your  grace  the  air. 
Afkcrjwtr  late  tossing  on  the  breakfaig  seas? 

Pope  first  inserted  good  in  line  2,  and  omitted  laU  in  line 
3,  a  slight  alteration  which  very  much  improves  the 
rhythm. 

900.  Lines  8,  9: 

As  a  long-parted  mother  with  her  child 
Plays  fondly  with  her  tears  and  smiles  in  MEETIXO. 
Capell  proposed  to  read  "in  weeping."  Steevens  thought 
ilie  next  line,  "So  weeping  smiling,**  drc  plainly  pointed 
to  such  an  emendation;  but  surely  it  is  unneceasary. 
Smiles  is  a  substantive,  not  a  verb;  and  as  the  line  is 
printed  in  the  text,  it  is  perfectly  intelligible. 

801.  Line  13:  Nor  with  thy  sweets  COMFORT  his  ravenous 
sense.  —We  have  placed  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable 
in  comfort,  because  we  thus  avoid  the  two  consecutive 
dactyls,  comfort  hts  and  rdvino&s. 

806.  Lines  14-16: 
But  let  thy  spiders,  that  suck  up  thy  venom. 
And  heavy-gaited  toads,  lie  in  their  way. 
Doing  annoyance  to  the  treacherous  feet. 
Shakespeare's  natural  history  is  not  here  so  mach  at 
fault  as  at  first  sight  might  appear.  Spiders,  in  this  coun- 
try at  least,  do  not  ever  attack  human  beings,  though 
there  are,  in  tropical  countries,  some  species  whose  bite  . 
is  very  venomous.  But  that  the  juice  of  spiders  is  be- 
lieved to  be  venomous,  the  following  instance  narrated 
by  Kirby  and  Spence  in  their  Entomology,  of  a  woman 
(who  was  in  the  habit,  when  she  went  into  the  cellar 
with  a  candle,  of  burning  the  spiders  and  their  webs)  will 
show.  One  day  "  she  met  with  the  following  accident : 
The  legs  of  one  of  these  unhappy  spiders  happened  to 
stick  in  the  candle,  so  that  it  could  not  disengage  itself, 
and  the  body  at  length  bursting,  the  venom  was  ejacu- 
lated into  the  eyes  and  upon  the  lips  of  its  persecutrix 
In  consequence  of  this  one  of  the  former  became  inflamed, 
the  latter  swelled  excessively,  even  the  tongue  and  gums 
were  slightly  affected,  and  a  continual  vomiting  attende^l 
these  symptoms"  (vol.  i.  p.  132X  Toads  are  most  aptly 
described  as  heavy-gaited;  but  that  they  are  perfectly 
harmless  is  now  well  known,  except  that  they  secrete,  in 
the  follicles  of  the  skin  on  the  back  and  sides,  an  acrid 
and  poisonous  liquid;  but  inoculation  with  this  secretion, 
in  the  case  of  a  chicken,  produced  no  injurious  result  It 
is,  however,  poisonous  in  its  effects  on  d<^^  when  it  comes 
in  contact  with  their  tongue  or  lipa 
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808.  Lines  20-22: 

t^itA  a  lurking  addxr, 
Whose  double  tongue  may  with  a  mortal  touch 
Throw  death  upon  thy  iowreiffn'i  enewie*. 
Here  Shakespeare  falls  into  the  error,  still  prevalent 
among  many  persons  in  this  enlightened  age,  that  the 
double  (i.e.  forked)  tongue  of  a  snake  is  poisonous.    The 
poison  resides  in  thejaiig  of  the  adder,  not  in  ilie  forked 
tongue;  this  latter  feature  it  possesses  in  common  with 
the  harmless  common  snake  (Natrix  torqtiata).    But  al- 
though one  would  think  this  was  a  well-known  fact,  I 
have  found  it  almost  impossible  to  persuade  even  persons 
of  fair  average  education  that  the  latter  is  perfectly 
harmless  in  spite  of  its  forked  tongue. 

901  Line  27. —The  Bishop  of  Carlisle  was  the  only  mem- 
ber of  the  Episcopate  who  remained  faithful  to  Richard. 
See  above,  note  18;  and  below,  note  S31. 

905.  Line  84:  through  our  SEOURITT. —Compare  Hecate's 
speech  hi  Macbeth  (iii.  5.  31.  32): 

And  you  ail  know,  security 
Is  nioruls'  chiefest  enemy. 

And  above,  in  ii.  1.  266,  tecurely  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
carelessly. 

906.  Lines  37.  83: 

That  when  the  searching  eye  of  heaven  is  hid, 
Behitui  the  globe,  AND  lights  the  lower  world, 
Qq  and  Ff.  read  ''that  lights,"  Ac.  The  emendation  is 
Johnson's;  for.  although  the  transposition  of  the  second 
and  third  parts  of  the  sentence  would  make  good  sense 
of  the  reading  in  the  old  copies,  the  simple  emendation 
adopted  makes  much  better  sense ;  and  the  use  of  the 
word:s,  the  antipodes,  below  (line  40).  seems  to  indicate 
that  it  is  what  the  poet  intended  to  write;  the  lower  world 
means  of  course  the  antipodes. 

Wt.  Line  40:  in  outrage  bloody  here.  — Q  1  reads  bouldy; 
and  though  all  the  other  old  copies  read  (substantially) 
bloody,  which  makes  good  sense,  Dyce  adopts  Collier's 
conjecture  boldly,  and  is  followed  by  the  Camb.  Edd.  It 
is  more  likely  that  bouldy  was  a  misprint  for  bloudy  than 
for  boldly. 

908.  Line  60:  SHREWD  steel— It  is  doubtful  what  is  the 
exact  meaning  of  shrewd  here.  Originally  shrewd  meant 
vexed,  troubled,  cursed;  and  so  angry,  malicious,  wicked; 
in  which  latter  sense  it  is  used  by  Chaucer  and  Wicliff: 
but  later  shrewd  seems  to  have  come  to  mean  bitter, 
cutting,  keen.  Compare  Hamlet  (L  4.  1):  "The  air  bites 
shrewdly."  Here  it  may  mean  "sharp,"  or  "wicked;" 
more  probably  the  latter. 

900.  Lines  60.  61: 

Qodfor  his  Richard  hath  in  heavenly  pay 
A  glorious  angel. — 

Compare  the  Egerton  MS.  play  (act  v.): 

Thou  canst  not  kill  me.  villayne ! 
Gods  holly  ang'le  gimrds  a  Just  mans  life, 
And  with  his  radiant  beames  as  briffht  as  fire 
Will  ^iLird  and  keci>e  his  righteous  innocence: 
I  am  a  prince,  thou  dar'st  not  murder  me. 

—Reprint,  p.  84. 


910.  Line  64:  Xor  NEAR  nor  farther  0/.— Compare  be- 
low (V.  1.  8S): 

Better/ar  ^  than,  fiear,  be  n^er  the  near. 
So,  far  is  used  for  farther  in  Winter's  Tale  (iv.  4.  442): 
*'Far  from  Deucalion  off." 

911.  Line  66:  discomfort  guides  my  tongue.— Covaptae 
above,  line  86:  "  Discomfortable  cousin." 

919.  Line  70:  Have  1  not  reason  to  look  pale  and  dead? 
—Compare  II.  Henry  IV.  i.  1.  70-72: 

Even  such  a  man.  so  faint,  so  spiritless. 
So  dull,  so  deaJ  $n  took,  so  woe-bej^one. 
Drew  Priam's  curtain  in  the  dead  of  night. 

918.  Lines  80.  00: 

Rath  power  enough  to  serve  our  turn.— 
But  who  comes  herd 
Printed  as  one  line  hi  Q.  1,  Q.  2,  Q.  3,  Q.  4:  we  follow  the 
arrangement  of  Ff.  and  Q.  5. 

914.  Line  112:  White-BEARDS  hare  arm'd  their  thin 
and  hairless  scalps.— In  Ff.  and  Q.  5  is  found  the  ridicu- 
lous misprint  White  Bears, 

915.  Line  114 :  and  clap  their  female  joints.— Tope 
changed  clap,  unnecessarily,  to  clasp:  and  Ritson  proposed 
clip;  but  no  change  is  necessary.  Clap  conveys  the  sense 
of  suddenly  putting  on."  Compare  Henry  VIII.  (L  4.  8. 0): 

The  very  thought  of  this  fair  company 
Clafp'd  wings  to  me. 

"Their  female  Joints"  means  "their  joints  weak  ai 
woxnen's." 

9ia  Line  117:  Of  double-fatal  yew.— The  epithet  re- 
fers to  the  fact  that  the  leaves  (not  the  berries)  of  the 
yew  are  very  poisonous  to  cattle;  and  that  bows  were 
made  from  the  wood  of  that  tree.  Steevens  suggests  that 
yews  were  planted  in  churchyards  "on  account  of  their 
use  in  making  bovss;  while  by  the  benefit  of  being  secured 
in  enclosed  places,  their  poisonous  quality  was  kept  from 
doing  mischief  to  cattle"  (Var.  Ed.  vol.  xvl  p.  08). 

917.  Line  122:  where  is  Bagot?— It  seems  to  be  an  over- 
sight that  Richard  should  ask  where  Bagot  is  at  this 
point;  as  below,  at  line  132,  he  only  speaks  of  "  Three 
Judases;"  and  again  (line  141)  Aumerle  asks: 

Is  Bushy.  Green,  and  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire  dcadt 

Bagot  had  made  his  way  to  Chester,  and  thence  to  Ireland 
(see  ii.  2.  141).  Theobald  proposed  to  read:  "  where  is  he 
got}"  i.e.  "  where  is  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire  got  to?"  but  no 
alteration  is  necessary.  Shakespeare  made  a  similar  mis- 
take in  ii.  3.  165,  where  Bolingbroke  says  that  Bristol 
Castle  is  held 

By  Bushy,  Basot  and  their  complices. 

918.  Lines  153.  154  : 

And  that  small  MODEL  qf  the  barren  earth 
Which  serves  as  PASTE  AMD  COVER  to  our  bones. 
The  sense  given  to  model  in  the  footnote  is  the  one  usually 
accepted,  although  Douce  suggests  that  it  here  means 
quantity.  But  putting  aside  the  fact  that  I  can  find  no 
instance  of  the  use  of  model  in  that  sense,  in  any  writer, 
it  is  evident  that  the  reference  is  to  the  rounded,  oblong 
mound  which  is  raised  over  graves,  and  which  may  be 
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called  the  rough  nundd  of  Ute  body;  and,  unpoetlcal  at  it 
is,  Johnson's  observation  is  quite  true  that  Uie  metaphor, 
in  line  154,  is  talcen  from  a  pie,  the  mound  over  the  body 
being  compared  to  the  crust  of  a  pie, 

819.  Lines  157, 158 : 
How  some  have  been  depos'd;  »ome  riain  in  war; 
Some  haunted  by  the  ghoste  they  have  dbpos'D. 

Pope  proposed  ditponeu'd;  and  Wallcer  conjectures  de- 
prio'd,  in  place  of  deposed  in  the  second  line,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  tautology.  We  have  not  altered  the  text  as 
printed  by  all  Qq.  and  Ff.;  because  the  repetition  of 
depos'd  was,  perhaps,  intentional. 

880.  Lines  100-163: 

/or  vnthin  the  hollow  crown 
That  rounds  the  mortal  temples  qf  a  king 
Keeps  Death  his  court;  and  there  the  antic  sits. 
Scoffing  his  state,  and  grinning  at  his  pomp. 

Douce  (Illustrations,  pp.  252.  253)  says :  "  Some  part  of 
this  fine  description  might  have  been  suggested  from  the 
seventh  print  in  the  Imagines  mortis,  a  celebrated  series 
of  wooden  cuts  which  have  been  improperly  attributed 
to  Holbein.  It  is  probable  that  Shalcespeare  might  have 
seen  some  spurious  edition  of  this  work;  for  the  great 
scarcity  of  the  original  in  this  country  in  former  times 
is  apparent,  when  Hollar  could  not  procure  the  use  of  it 
for  his  copy  of  the  Dance  of  Death."  This  is  highly  pro- 
bable, as  the  description  certainly  seems  to  have  been 
suggested  by  some  picture;  but  it  may  have  been  talcen 
from  some  old  Book  of  Emblems,  though  there  is  no 
allusion  to  this  passage  in  Green's  "Shakespeare  and 
the  Emblem  Writers."  It  may  be  observed  that  the  pie- 
iure  referred  to,  in  the  Inutgines  Mortis,  or  Dance  of 
Death,  represents  a  king  on  his  throne  with  courtiers 
about  him,  while  a  grinning  skeleton  stands  behind  in 
the  act  of  removing  the  crown  from  his  head.  As  Rolfe 
Justly  remarks  in  regard  to  this  picture:  "Death  is  not 
sitting  in  the  crown,  as  S.  expresses  it.  and  as  the  commen- 
tators also  state  it  .  .  .  The  skeleton,  being  directly 
behind  the  king,  appears  at  first  glance  to  be  rising  from 
the  crown." 

821.  Lines  168. 199 : 

and  humour'd  thus. 
Comes  at  the  last,  &c. 
The  construction,  in  this  passage,  is  very  obscure;  the 
Clarendon  Press  £dd.  seem  to  be  the  only  commentators 
who  have  drawn  attention  to  it  Is  it  a  king,  or  Death, 
that  is  humour'd  thusf  Probably  the  meaning  is  "the 
king  having  been  humour'd  in  being  allowed 

To  monarchize,  be  fear'd,  and  kill  wUh  looks; 

Death  comes  at  the  last,  &c.  The  construction  is  a  kind 
of  ablative  absolute  with  the  substantive  left  out  Or, 
possibly,  it  means  that  Death,  having  thus  enjoyed  bis 
humour  of  allowing  the  king  some  respite,  comes  at  the 
last,  Ac. 

888.  Lines  175-177: 
/  live  with  bread  like  you,  ltke  Yov/eel  want, 
Ltkb  tou  taste  grief,  need  friends:  subjected  thus. 
How  can  you  say  to  me,  I  am  a  kingt 
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These  lines  stand  thus  in  the  Qq.  and  Ff.: 

/iive  tuUh  brend  likt  yoM,/tel  reant, 

Ttule  gr^f,  need/ritnds,  tubj<cted  tktu,  Ac 

The  very  halting  rhythm  points  to  some  omission ;  the 
emendation,  by  which  we  have  ventured  to  supply  the 
deficient  syllables,  seems  as  probable  as  any,  and  does  no 
unnecessary  violence  to  the  text 

ACT  III.    Scene  3. 

888.  Line  1.— According  to  Holinshed's  account  the 
Castle  of  Flint  was  surrendered  to  Northumberland  (voL 
ii.  p.  856) ;  and  King  Richard,  who  was  in  Conway  Castle, 
leaving  that  for  Flint,  fell  into  an  ambush  laid  by  North- 
umberland, and  was  taken  by  him  to  Flint  Castle. 

SH.  Line  9:  Your  grace  mistakes  ME.— Qq.  and  Ff.  omit 
me:  it  was  added  by  Rowe. 

886.  Lines  17-19 : 

Lest  you  mistake:  the  heavens  are  o'er  YOCR  head. 
Doling.  /  know  it,  U7icle,  and  dare  NOT  OPPOSE 
Myself  against  their  %piU.—But  who  comes  here} 
The  text  is  evidently  corrupt  in  this  passage.    In  line  17 
Q.  1,  Q.  2  read  "over  our  heads;"  Q.  8,  Q.  4  "over  your 
heads;"  the  reading  in  our  text  being  that  of  Ft  and  Q  6. 
The  next  two  lines  Qq.  and  Ff.  read  thus  (substantially): 

I  know  it,  uncle,  and  o^fase  not  mystlf 
Against  their  will.    But  who  comes  here? 

The  emendation  printed  in  our  text  (for  which  I  am  re- 
sponsible) seems  a  probable  one;  for  the  are  of  line  17 
might  easily  have  led  the  transcriber  to  overlook  the  dare 
in  line  18.  It  is  far  too  important  a  passage  to  be  left  in 
the  miserably  unrhythmical  condition,  in  which  tlie  Qq. 
and  Ff.  have  left  it 

886.  Line  20:  WHAT,  Harry!  WELCOME. —Qq.  and  FT. 
have  Welcome  Harry,  what.  The  transposition  of  Uie 
words  restores  the  rhythm  of  the  line. 

887.  Line  Zl:  Go  to  the  RUDE  RIBS  qf  that  ancient  cattle. 
—Compare  King  John  (II  1.  884) : 

The  flinty  rids  of  this  contemptuous  dty. 

888.  Line  52:  TATTER'D  6o«ie»M<fnt».— 8o(8ub8tantially) 
Q  3,  Q.  4,  Ff.  Q.  5;  but  Q.  1,  Q.  2  have  tottered.  The  word 
is  the  same,  only  the  spelling  is  different  Compare  L 
Henry  IV.  iv.  2.  37:  "a  hundred  and  flftle  totter'd  Prodi- 
galls"  (in  F  1).  So  in  the  Noble  Soldier,  by  S.  R.  (16S4) 
(ii.  1)  ••  totUr'd  rascals  fought  pell  mell "  (Bullea's  Old 
English  Plays,  vol  i.  p.  279). 

888.  Line  61.— What  was  known  as  "the  upper  stage** 
was  supposed  to  represent  Flint  Castle.  On  "  the  upper 
stage"  Richard  appeared:  Bolingbroke  and  his  forces 
marching  past  in  front  of  "  the  lower  stage." 

880.  Line  62:  Percy.  See,  see,  King  Richard  doth  him- 
self appear.— We  follow  Dyce  in  giving  this  speech  to 
Percy.  Qq.  and  Ff.  give  it  absurdly  to  Bolingbroke 
Hanmer  gave  it  to  York,  and  Charles  Kean  to  Northum- 
berland; but  Northumberland  has  not  spoken  with  re- 
spect of  King  Richard,  while  Percy  has. 

881.  Line  83:  Have  TORN  their  souls  by  turning  them 
from  1M.— Dyce  suggests  Umi,  but  does  not  adopt  it.  The 
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sense  seems  to  be  "have  perjured  themselves;"  and 
Rolfe's  explanation  that  "the  metaphor  seems  to  be 
taken  from  the  act  of  tearing  a  legal  document"  seems  a 
very  probable  one.  Lorn,  the  past  participle  of  the  verb 
"to  lose,"  is  used  by  Chaucer  and  Spenser,  but  not  by 
Shakespeare.  It  may  be  that  torn  is  merely  intended  to 
convey  here  the  act  of  violently  tearing  up.  as  it  were, 
their  allegiance  by  the  roots;  or  it  may  mean  tortured,  as 
in  the  following  passage  from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
King  and  No  King,  ii  1: 

Nay,  should  I  Join  with  you. 
Should  we  not  both  be  tant. 

—Works,  vol.  i.  p.  56. 

282.  Line  94:  The  fVRPLE  testament  qf  bleeding  tear. — 
Purple  here = bloodstained,  as  in  Julius  Ctcsar  (iii.  1. 158): 

Now,  whilst  your //<r//f(/ hands  do  reek  and  smoke. 

288.  Line  100:  the  BURIBD  hand  0/ warlike  Oaunt— 
Warbnrton  wanted  to  read:  "  the  warlike  hand  of  buried 
Oaunt,"  which  is  undoubtedly  the  sense.  But  Ritson,  in 
his  note  (Var.  Ed.  voL  xvi.  p.  IIOX  has  collected  so  many 
instances  of  a  similar  misplacement  of  epithets  in  Shake- 
speare that  we  cannot  hold  any  alteration  of  the  text 
necessary.  Take,  aa  one  instance,  IL  Henry  V L  (iv.  7. 108): 

These  hands  are  free  from  guUiless  bloods hedding, 
instead  of : 

Tht%c  g7iiiUess  Mauds  are  free  from  bloodshedding'. 

281  Lines  112-114.— The  value  to  be  placed  on  Boling- 
broke's  oaths  may  be  estimated  from  what  he  did,  better 
than  from  what  he  said.  Richard  promptly  granted 
these  demands;  but  that  did  not  prevent  the  truthful  and 
honourable  Harry  Bolingbroke  from  proceeding  to  do 
what  he  probably  intended  to  do  from  the  first,  viz.  to 
imprison  Richard,  and  to  seize  the  crown  himself.  North- 
umberland, who  was  destined  to  give  the  successful 
usurper  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  probably  knew  from  the 
first  what  Bolingbroke's  intentions  were. 

285.  Line  149:  My  OAT  APPARBL  /or  an  ahnsman^a 
^ou7)i.— Richard's  extravagance  in  dress,  not  only  in  his 
own  person,  but  in  the  liveries  of  his  courtiers  and  at- 
tendants of  all  kinds,  is  frequently  alluded  to  in  the 
Egerton  MS.  play,  and  is  thus  noticed  by  Holinshed:  "And 
in  go^ous  and  costlie  apparell  they  exceeded  all  mea- 
sure, not  one  of  them  that  kept  within  the  bounds  of  his 
degree.  Yeomen  and  groomes  were  clothed  in  silkes,  with 
cloth  of  graiue  and  slcarlet»  ouer  sumptuous  ye  may  be 
sure  for  their  estates.  And  this  vanitie  was  not  onelie 
vsed  in  the  court  in  tliose  dales,  but  also  other  people 
abroad  in  the  towns  and  countries,  had  their  garments 
cut  far  otherwise  than  had  beene  accustomed  before  his 
dales,  with  imbroderies,  rich  furres,  and  goldsmiths 
worke.  and  euerie  dale  there  was  deuislnj;  of  newfasliions, 
to  the  great  hinderance  and  decaie  of  the  common- 
weUh"(vol.  IL  p.  868X 

288.  Line  162;  Our  tight  and  they  ehaU  LODGE  the  mm- 
mer  eom.— Compare  II.  Henry  VI.  iii.  2.  176 : 
Like  to  the  simimer's  com  by  tempest  lodg''d. 

287.  Line  176:  in  the  BASE  COURT.- Derived  from  French, 
ba*$e  cour,  the  outer  court  of  the  castle,  surrounded  by 
stables  and  servants'  offices;  generally  on  a  lower  level 
than  the  inner  court,  which  was  surrounded  by  the  dwell- 


ing-rooms, chapel.  Ac.  Steeven's  quotes  Greene's  Fare- 
well to  Follie  (1617):  "—began,  at  the  entrance  into  the 
base  court,  to  use  these  words." 

288.  Lines  104,  105: 

yourt  heart  is  up,  I  know. 
Thus  high  at  least    [Touching  his  own  head]. 
This  is  always  a  great  point  with  the  actor  of  Richard  II. 
Charles  Kean,  copying  his  father,  produced  much  effect 
in  this  speech.    The  meaning  is,  of  course,  that  Boling- 
broke is  aiming  at  the  crown. 

288.  Lines  204,  205: 

Cousin,  I  am  too  TOUMG  to  be  your  FATHER, 

Though  you,  &c 
Bolingbroke  and  Richard  were  both  bom  in  the  year 
1366;  they  were  now  both  thirty-three  years  old. 

24M>.  Line  209:  Then  I  mjist  not  say  no.— Sto we  gives 
the  following  account  of  their  setting  out  from  Flint: 
"The  duke  with  a  high  sharpe  voyce  bade  bring  forth  the 
kings  horses,  and  then  two  little  nagges,  not  worth  forty 
franks,  were  brought  forth ;  the  king  was  set  on  the  one, 
and  the  earle  of  Salisburie  on  the  other:  and  thus  the 
duke  brought  the  king  from  Chester,  where  he  waa  de- 
livered to  the  duke  of  Glocesters  sonne  and  to  the  earle  of 
Arundel's  sonne,  (that  loved  him  but  little,  for  he  had 
put  their  fathers  to  death,)  who  led  him  straight  to  the 
castle"  (see  Var.  Ed.  voL  xvi.  p.  115X 

ACT  IIL    Scene  4. 

2tt.  Line  L— l*he  scene  is  laid  at  Langley  (now  called 
King's  Langley),  the  Duke  of  York's  palace,  near  St  Al- 
ban's.  In  ii.  2.  116,  York  says  to  the  queen:  "Come, 
cousin.  111  dispose  of  you ;"  see  also  iii.  1.  86.  According 
to  the  French  (anonymous)  chronicler,  who  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  "The  Betrayal  and  Death  of  Richard  II.  King 
of  England,"  the  queen,  after  Richard's  departure,  retired 
to  Wallingford.  Lingard  says  that  "  The  Earl  of  Wilt- 
shire, with  Bussy  and  Greene,  members  of  the  committee 
of  parliament,  had  been  appointed  to  wait  on  the  young 
queen  at  Wallingford;  but  they  suddenly  abandoned 
their  charge,  and  fled  with  precipitation  to  Bristol "  (voL 
iii.  p.  384).  This  scene,  in  Charles  Kean's  arrangement  of 
this  play,  is  the  first  scene  of  act  iv. 

9i2.  Line  4 :  the  world  is  full  of  RUBS.— At  the  game  of 
bowls  a  rub  means  when  a  bowl  is  stopped  in  its  course 
by  some  inequality  of  the  ground.  Richardson  {sub  voce) 
quotes  from  Wood's  Athenas  Oxon.  vol.  i.  the  following 
passage :  "  He  (Elmer)  used  for  recreation  to  bowl  in  a 
garden,  and  Martin  Marprelate  thence  took  this  taunting 
scoff,  that  the  Bishop  would  cry  Hub,  rub,  rub,  to  his 
bowl,  and,  when  twas  gone  too  far.  say,  the  devil  go 
with  it,  and  then,  quoth  he  the  bishop  would  follow." 

248.  Line  19:  Madam,  I'll  siNO  —It  was  probably  this 
line  which  suggested  the  introduction  of  the  song  in  the 
revival  of  this  play  at  Drury  Lane  in  1815,  in  which  Ed- 
mund Kean  appeared.    (See  our  Introduction,  p.  335.) 

MA.  Lines  22,  23: 

And  I  could  weep,  would  weeping  do  me  good. 
And  never  borrow  anjt  tear  of  thee. 
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Qq.  and  Ff.  read,  "And  I  could  iiiig"  which  Pope  altered 
to  toeept  an  emendation  faliy  justified  by  line  2S.  We 
have  followed  the  Variorum,  Dyce,  and  Singer  in  adopt- 
ing it. 

M6.  Line  82:  Oive  wome  supportance.  —Used  by  Shake- 
q»eare  only  in  this  passage,  and  in  Twelfth  Night  (ill  4. 
829):  "  for  the  supportance  of  his  vow." 

M6.  Line  46:  Her  KNOTS  dwoitfcr'et— Compare  Love's 
Labour's  Lost  (I.  1.  249):  "thy  curious-knotted  garden." 
See  note  16  of  that  play  in  our  edition. 

847.  Line  57:  Wb  at  time  of  year.— We  is  omitted  in 
Qq.  and  Ff. :  it  was  first  supplied  by  Capell.  Both  sense 
and  metre  absolutely  require  it. 

948.  Line  72:  0,  lam  press*!)  to  death.— This  alludes 
to  the  old  punishment  of  peine  forte  et  dure,  inflicted  on 
those  who  declined  to  plead  to  the  indictment  against 
them;  it  consisted  in  piling  weights  on  the  wretched  vic- 
tim's chest  Compare  Much  Ado(lii.  L  76):  "press  me  to 
death  with  wit" 

M9.  Lines  73,  74: 
Thott,— 

[She  pauses,  as  if  half-choked  by  her  emotion] 
Old  Adam's  likeness,  set  to  dress  this  garden. 
How  DARES 

Thy  harsh  rude  tongue  sound  this  unpleasing  neiost 
Printed  as  two  lines  only  In  Qq.  and  Ff. : 

Thou,  old  Adam's  likeness,  set  to  dress  this  garden 

How  dares  thy  harsh  rude  ton^^c  sound  this  unpleasing  news? 

F.  2,  Q.  5,  F.  3,  F.  4  omit  rude  in  second  line.  Pope  omits 
old  in  first  line,  and  harsh,  rude  in  second  line ;  but  this 
is  rather  an  arbitrary  proceeding.  It  is  evident  tiiat  the 
lines  as  arranged  in  the  old  copies  are  anything  but  rhyth- 
mical. We  have  arranged  them  as  above,  believing  that 
the  detaclied  syllables  Thou,  and  How  dares,  express  the 
violent  agitation  of  the  queen's  feelings,  and  were  not 
intended  to  form  part  of  either  line. 

250.  Line  105:  I'll  set  a  bank  of  rue,  sour  herb  of 
GRACE.— This  plant  (i^u^a  graveolens)yfAB  once  much  cul- 
tivated in  English  gardens  for  its  medicinal  qualities. 
Rue  is,  of  course,  an  English  form  of  the  Latin  name;  but 
as  to  rue  means  "to  be  sorry,"  and  so  "to  repent."  and 
as  repentance  is  the  chief  sign  of  grace,  it  came  to  be 
called  "Herb  of  Grace."  Loudon,  writing  in  1838,  said  "it 
is  to  this  day  called  Ave  Grace  in  Sussex."  Its  specific 
Latin  ntLtne  graveolens  is  derived  from  its  strong  aromatic 
smell :  it  has  a  very  bitter  taste,  and  was  used  extensively 
in  old  prescriptions.  To  its  supposed  quality  as  an  eye- 
salve  Milton  alludes  in  Paradise  Lost: 

then  piirsr'd  with  euphrasy  and  rt*e 
The  visual  nerve,  for  he  had  much  to  see. 

—Book  xi.  lines  414,  415. 

Dr.  Daubeny  says  of  it,  "it  is  a  powerful  stimulant  and 
narcotic,  but  not  much  used  in  modem  practice"  (see 
Ellacombe's  Plant  Lore  of  Shakespeare,  p.  206).  Rue  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  Shakespeare.  Compare  Hamlet 
(Iv.  5.  181,  182):  "there's  rue  for  you;  and  here's  some 
for  me:  we  may  call  it  herb-grnee  o'  Sundays." 
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ACT  IV.    Scene  1. 

851.  Line  1.— Westminster  Hall  had  been  rebuUt  by 
Bichard;  the  work  was  commenced  in  1397,  and  completed 
in  1399.  The  first  Parliament  held  in  the  new  building, 
was  summoned  for  the  purpose  of  dethroning  Richard. 
Shakespeare  has,  in  this  scene,  mixed  up  the  proceedings 
of  two  Parliaments,  that  which  met  on  September  30th, 
1399,  the  writs  for  which  were  issued  in  King  Richard's 
name;  and  that  which  met  on  October  6th.  having  been 
summoned  by  Henry  immediately  on  his  assuming  the 
crown.  It  was  in  the  latter  Parliament,  on  October  19th. 
that  the  accusations  against  the  Duke  of  Aumerle  (Albe- 
marle) were  made. 

852.  Line  10:  In  that  dead  time.— It  is  doubtful  whether 
dead  here  means  "dark  and  dreary"  as  the  Clarendon 
Press  Edd.  explain  it,  or  "deadly"  as  Schmidt  explains  it 
In  Hamlet  (i.  1.  65)  we  have  "Jump  at  this  dead  how," 
i.e.  midnight,  the  hour  when  nearly  all  life  is  apparently 
dead  (in  sleep).    In  Hids.  Night's  Dream  (ill.  2.  57): 

So  should  a  murderer  look,  so  t/etjff,  so  Ktim. 

The  word,  certainly,  seems  to  mean  "deadly;"  unless  it 
means,  as  we  say  now,  "so  deadly  pale." 

868.  Line  12:  the  restful  English  court,  probably 
means  "quiet,"  "peaceful."    Compare  Sonn.  IxvL  1: 

Tir'd  with  all  these,  for  restful  death  I  cry. 
Some  explain  it  as=  "stationary;"  while  the  Clarendon 
Press  Edd.  give  the  sense  as  "  quiet,  reposing;  because  it 
had  no  need  to  act,  but  only  to  give  orders."  The  sim- 
plest meaning,  i.e.  "peaceful."  is  most  likely  to  be  the 
right  one  here;  as  England  was,  at  the  time  alluded  to, 
at  peace  with  all  foreign  powers. 

864.  Line  21:  Shall  I  so  much  dishonour  ht  fair 
STARS. —  This,  undoubtedly,  means  "Shall  I  dishonour 
my  biiihf"  and  refers  to  the  common  belief  that  the  stars 
influenced  the  circumstances  of  one's  birth.  In  Holland's 
Translation  of  Pliny's  Natural  History  (bk.  ii.  chap,  viii.) 
we  find :  "  The  Starres  which  we  said  were  fixed  in  the 
heaven,  are  not  (as  the  common  sort  thinketh)  assigned 
to  every  one  of  us ;  and  appointed  to  men  respectively: 
namely,  the  bright  and  faire  for  the  rich ;  the  lesse  for 
the  poore:  the  dimme  for  the  weak,  the  aged  and  feeble; 
neither  shine  they  out  more  or  lesse,  according  to  the  lot 
and  fortune  of  every  one,  nor  arise  they  each  one  t<^ther 
with  that  person  unto  whom  they  are  appropriate;  and 
die  likewise  with  the  same:  ne  yet  as  they  set  and  fall, 
do  they  signifle  that  any  bodie  is  dead."    Compare  All's 

Well  (l  1.  196,  197): 

we  the  poorer  bom 
Whose  fntser  stars  do  shut  us  up  in  wishes. 

866.  Line  29:  To  STAIN  the  TEMPER  of  my  knightly 
SWORD.— Compare  I.  Henry  IV.  (v.  2.  94): 

A  sTvcrd,  whose  Untper  I  intend  to  stain 
With  the  best  blood  that  I  can  meet  withal. 

The  Clarendon  Press  Edd.  say:  "The  harder  the  steel  the 
brighter  polish  would  it  take,  hence  the  polish  may  be 
taken  as  a  measure  of  the  temper." 

866.  Line  38:  If  thou  deni'st  U  twenty  times,  thou  liesL 
—  Printed  deniest  in  F.  1.  The  elision  of  the  e  is  not 
attended  to  so  carefully,  in  the  first  Folio,  with  regard  to 
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those  words  ending  In  iest,  ied,  as  with  regard  to  others  in 
which  such  elision  is  necessary  for  the  metre.  The  reader 
who  has  a  sensitive  ear  will  notice  that  this  line  is  singu- 
larly cacophonous,  owing  to  the  letter  t  occurring  so  often 
in  close  succession. 

857.  Line  52:  /  task  thee  to  the  like.— This  is  Capell's 
reading.  Q.  1  reads  "I  taske  the  earth  to  the  like:"  Q.  2, 
Q.  3,  Q.  4  "  take  the  earth." 

858.  Line  55:  From  SUN  to  SUN— 1.«.  from  sunrise  to 
sunset    Compare  Cynibeline  (iii.  2.  60-71): 

How  many  score  of  miles  may  we  well  ride 
'Twixt  hour  and  hour? 

Pis  One  score  'twixt  sun  atid  sun. 

Madam  '5  enough  for  you. 

It  may  mean  from  sunrise  on  one  day  to  sunrise  on  the 
next;  but  the  former  is  the  more  probable  meaning. 
Malone  quotes:  "Thetime  appointed  for  the  duello  (says 
Saviolo)  hath  alwaies  been  'twixt  the  rising  and  the  setting 
sun;  and  whoever  in  that  time  doth  not  prove  his  intent, 
can  never  after  be  admitted  the  combat  upon  that  quar- 
rel." On  Honour  and  honourable  Quarrels,  4to,  1595. 
Qq.  read  "from  «m  to  sin,"  which  Henley  explains  as 
meaning  "from  one  denial  to  another  " (Var.  Ed.  vol.  xvi. 
p.  125). 

259.  Line  65:  Dishonourable  BOT!— Fitzwater  was,  at 
this  time,  thirty-one  years  old ;  so  that  the  word  boy  is 
applied  contemptuously.    Compare  Coriolanus  (v.  6. 101): 

Name  not  the  god,  thou  fioy  of  tears! 
and  subsequent  lines  104,  113,  117,  where  Coriolanus  re- 
sents the  term  boy  with  the  greatest  indignation. 

960.  Line  67:  vengeance  and  revenge.— This  tautology 
was  not  unusual  where  it  was  sought  to  express  intensity. 
Instances  of  it  occur  frequently  in  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

981.  Line  74:  I  dare  meet  Surrey  in  a  WILDERNESS.— 
Johnson  thus  explains  this  line:  "I  dare  meet  him  where 
no  help  can  be  had  by  me  against  him."  Compare  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  Lover's  Progress  (v.  2): 

Maintain  thy  treason  with  thy  swordt    With  what 
Contempt  I  hear  it !  in  a  tviltUrness 
I  dun>t  encounter  it. 

—Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  658. 

969.  Lines  97.  OS : 

and  there  at  Venice  gave 
His  body  to  that  pleasant  country's  earth. 
Holinshed  says:  "The  Duke  of  Xorfolke  departed  sorrow- 
fullie  out  of  the  realme  into  Almanie,  and  at  the  last  came 
to  Venice,  where  he  for  thought  and  melancholie  de- 
ceassed"  (vol  il.  p.  848).  Holinshed  subsequently  alludes 
to  his  death  (vol.  iii.  p.  9)  as  taking  place  some  time  iu 
this  year  (1899).  According  to  Lingard:  "Norfolk,  after 
a  short  residence  in  Germany,  visited  Jerusalem,  and  in 
his  return  died  of  a  broken  heart  at  Venice"  (vol.  iii. 
p.  879).  He  gives  the  date  in  the  margin,  apparently  on 
the  authority  of  Rymer,  as  September  20th,  1399.  Rich- 
ard's deposition  took  place  on  September  SOth,  and  there- 
fore Norfolk's  death  could  not  then  have  been  known  In 
England. 


968.  Lines  103.  104: 

Sweet  peace  conduct  his  sweet  soul  to  the  BOSOM 
Of  good  old  Abraham  ! 
Compare  Richard  III.  (Iv.  8.  38): 

The  sons  of  Edward  sleep  in  AbraMam's  bosom. 

961  Line  112:  of  that  name  the  fourth.— 80  Ft. :  Qq.  read 
fourth  of  that  name. 

966.  Line  116:  Yet  best  BESEEMING  ME  to  speak  the  truth 
—i.e.  "Yet  I  speak  as  best  befitting  me  (being  a  biihop) 
to  speak  the  truth."    Johnson  Boggeate: 

Yet  best  bestems  it  me  to  speak  the  truth. 

But  the  construction  is  not  more  lax  than  many  which 
occur  in  Shakespeare. 

966.  Line  \^\.— Shall  kin  vciih  kin  and  kind  vnth 

KIND  confound.— Kin  refers  to  blood-relationship;  kind 

to  our  common  human  nature.    Compare  Hamlet  (I  2. 

65): 

A  little  more  than  kin,  and  less  than  kind. 

967.  Line  149:  Lest  CHILD,  CHILD'S  children.—^  all  the 
old  copies.  Pope,  quite  unnecessarily,  reads  "  children's 
children,"  which  Byce  and  other  editors  adopt 

968.  Lines  155-318.— These  lines  (165  in  all)  are  not 
found  in  Q.  1,  Q.  2;  but  Q.  3,  Q.  4  both  give  them,  though 
not  so  carefully  printed  as  In  F.  1.  Whether  the  lines 
were  added  by  Shakespeare  after  1598  (the  date  of  Q.  2), 
or  whether  they  formed  part  of  the  original  play,  but 
were  omitted  out  of  respect  for  the  susceptibility  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  is  not  certain.  Looking  at  them  from 
a  dramatist's  point  of  view,  as  they  do  not  in  the  least 
advance  the  action  of  the  piece,  they  bear  the  appearance 
of  having  been  inserted  in  order  "  to  write  up  "  the  part 
of  Richard,  for  the  sake  of  the  actor. 

969.  Lines  183-187.— With  these  lines  compare  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  Day's  He  of  Gulls  (ii.  3):  "I  can  compare 
my  lord  and  his  friend  to  nothing  in  the  world  so  fltly  as 
to  a  couple  qf  water-buckets;  for  whilst  hope  u^nds  the 
one  vp  dispalre  plunges  the  other  downe"  fW'orks,  p.  40 
(of  play)]. 

970.  Lines  196,  197: 

My  CARE  is  loss  of  CARE,  by  old  CARE  done; 

Your  CARE  is  gain  of  CARE,  by  new  CARE  won. 
The  meaning  of  this  tiresome  jingle  is:  "My  sorrow  is  loss 
of  the  care  attending  the  office  of  king,  by  the  cessation 
of  that  office;  your  trouble  is  the  gain  of  care  by  having 
won  that  office  with  all  the  anxieties  attending  on  it." 

971.  Line  210:  all  duty's  rites.— Q.  3,  Q.  4  have  duties 
rites:  Ff.  Q.  5  (substantially)  duteous  oaths.  The  reading 
in  our  text  seems  the  preferable  one,  the  meaning  being 
"  the  ceremonial  observances  due  from  subjects  to  their 
sovereign." 

979.  Line  215:  God  keep  aU  vows  unbroke  ARE  MADE  to 
tfiee.'—So  Ff.  Q.  5;  it  is  a  conunon  elliptical  construction 
=  "(that)  are  made."  Q.  3,  Q.  4  read  that  swear  to  thee, 
a  reading  which  seems  to  be  little  better  than  nonsense ; 
but  some  editors  prefer  it.  I  do  not  understand  why  the 
Camb.  Edd.,  after  saying  in  their  preface  that  F.  1  is  our 
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highest  authority  for  this  scene,  deliberately  adopt  the 
faulty  reading  of  Q.  8.  Q.  4. 

278.  Line  226:  Against  the  STATE  AND  PROFIT  of  thit 
tond— Hunter  explains  these  words  "the  constitution 
and  prosperity."  which  is  probably  the  right  explanation. 

WH.  Line  232:  To  read  a  LECTURE  of  them— i.e.  to  read 
them  aloud.  Compare  As  You  Like  It  (ill.  2. 366):  "  I  have 
heard  him  read  many  lectures  against  it"  Lecture  pro- 
perly means  nothing  more  than  "  the  act  of  reading." 

275.  Lines  265-257: 

/  have  no  fhame,  no  title,— 
No,  not  that  name  was  given  me  at  thsfont,— 

But 'tis  USURP'D. 

It  may  be  asked  how  could  Richard's  baptismal  name  be 
said  to  be  uturp'dl  The  general  explanation  given  is  that, 
in  resigning  his  crown,  he  had  resigned  all  the  privileges 
of  his  birth.  But  may  not  Richard  allude  to  the  accu- 
sation of  bastardy,  brought  against  him  by  some  of  the 
people,  when  he  was  being  sent  from  Westminster  to  tlie 
Tower  (on  August  3l8t,  1399X  "  The  king  ...  as  he  went 
along,  was  greeted  with  curses,  and  the  appellation  of '  the 
bastard,'  a  word  of  ominous  impoi't,  and  prophetic  of  his 
approaching  degradation. "  "  This  alluded  "  (adds  Lingard 
in  a  note)  '*  to  a  report  which  had  been  spread  that  he 
was  not  the  son  of  the  Black  Prince,  but  of  a  canon  of 
Bordeaux"  (see  Lingard.  vol.  iii.  p.  392). 

m.  Lines  282.  283: 

That  etery  day  under  his  household  roof 
Did  keep  TEN  THOUSAND  MEN? 

Richard  is  said  to  have  entertained  daily  10,000  men  in 
Westminster  HalL  This  circumstance  is  referred  to  in 
the  Egerton  MS.  play  (act  ii.): 

Gffetie.  What  cheere  shall  we  haue  to  dinner.  King  Richardt 
A'lVff.  No  matter  what  to  day,  wele  mcnt  it  shortly. 

The  hall  at  Westminster  shalbe  inlayd. 

And  only  seruc  vs  for  a  dyiicing  rome. 

Wher  in  He  dayly  feast  (loooot  men.  —Reprint,  p.  yz. 

But  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  say  that  he  kept  ten  thousand 
men  under  his  household  roof. 

277.  Line  317:  0,  good  I  CONVEY?  CONVEVERS  are  you 
nW.— Compare  Merry  Wives  (L  3.  30-32): 

A>w.  The  good  humour  is  to  s/eai  at  a  minute's  rest. 
/'tst.  "  CoHVfjf,"  the  wise  it  caU. 

278.  Lines  319.  320: 

On  Wednesday  next  v>e  solemnly  set  down 
Our  coronation:  lords,  prepare  yourselves. 
Henry  was  crowned  on  Monday,  October  13th  (St.  Ed- 
ward's dayX  Q.  1,  Q.  2,  which  omit  the  parliament  scene, 
read: 

Let  it  be  so,  and  loe  on  Wednesday  next. 
We  solemnly  proclairae  our  Coronation. 
Lords  be  ready  all. 

ACrr  V.    Scene  1. 

279.  tine  2:  To  Julius  Cesar's  Ulerected  tower.— 
Compare  Richard  III.  (iii.  1.  69-74): 

Prince.  Did  Jtdius  Ctrsar  build  that  place,  my  lord? 
Ruck.  He  did,  my  gracious  lord,  begin  that  place; 
Wliich,  since,  succeeding  age^  have  re-edified. 
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Prince.  Is  it  upon  record,  or  else  reported 
Successively  from  age  to  age,  he  built  it  t 
Buck,  Upon  record,  my  gracious  lord. 

In  that  passage  Shalcespeare  gives  what  is,  probably,  the 
correct  version  of  the  historical  tradition  as  to  the  share 
of  Julius  Cauar  in  the  building  of  the  Tower  <\f  LondotL 

280.  Line  8:  To  whose  funt  boiotn. —Compare  v.  &. 

19-21: 

how  these  vain  weak  nails 
May  tear  a  passage  through  the/tin/y  ribs 
Of  this  hard  world,  my  ragged  prison  walls. 

281.  Lines  11, 12: 

Ah,  thou,  the  MODEL  where  old  Troy  did  stand. 

Thou  MAP  qf  honotir,  thou  King  Richard's  tomb. 
Malone  says:  "Model,  it  has  already  been  observed,  la 
used  by  our  author,  for  a  thing  made  after  a  pattern.  He 
is,  I  believe,  singuhir  in  this  use  of  the  word.  Thoa 
ruined  majesty,  says  the  queen,  that  resemhlest  the  de- 
solated waste  where  Troy  once  stood  "  (V'ar.  Ed.  vol.  xvl. 
p.  140).  The  Clarendon  Press  Edd.  explain  it  thus:  "  the 
gronndplan  of  the  ruined  city,  to  be  traced  only  by  the 
foundations  of  the  walls.  So  Richard  is  only  the  ruin  of 
his  former  self." 

Map  (^honour  seems  to  mean  not  the  mere  outline, 
but  the  lifeless  picture  of  honour.  In  II.  Henry  VI.  (iit 
1.  202,  208)  we  have  the  same  expression  fai  a  different 


in  thy  face  I  see 
The  tnap  o/hoitour 

And  in  Lucrece  (line  402)  sleep  is  called  "the  map  of 
death."  The  whole  of  this  scene  is  fall  of  affectations, 
especially  the  queen's  speeches. 

282.  Lines  13-15: 

thou  most  beauteous  ikn, 
Why  shotdd  hard-favour'd  griff  be  lodg'd  in  thee. 
When  triumph  is  become  an  ALBHOVSE  guest t 
Richard  is  contrasted  with  Bolingbroke  as  an  inn  com- 
pared to  an  alehouse,  just  as  we  might  contrast  an  hotel 
with  a  pothouse.    The  very  same  expression,  beauteous 
inn,  used  in  the  same  metaphorical  sense,  occurs  in  the 
following  passage  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Lovers' 

Progress  (v.  3): 

and  "t  is  my  wonder, 
If  such  mishapen  guests  as  Lust  and  Murder, 
At  any  price,  should  ever  find  a  lodging 
In  such  a  beauteous  tun  I 

—Works,  vol.  U.  p.  65a 

288.  Lines  20,  21: 

/  am  swoRJf  BROTHER,  swect. 
To  grim  Necessity. 
Alluding  to  iXi^  frxUres  jurati,  or  sworn  hrothers,  who,  in 
the  age  of  chivalry,  swore  to  share  their  fortunes  tofether. 
Compare  Much  Ado  (i.  L  72, 78):  "He  hath  every  month 
a  new  sworn  broths." 

281  Line  23:  ^)u2  doisUr  thee  in  some  EEUGIOUS 
HOUSE.— A  religious  house  is,  of  course,  a  monastery. 
Clompare  As  You  Uke  It  (v.  4.  187): 

The  duke  hath  put  on  a  religions  life. 

28S.  Line  25:  Which  owr  prt^ane  hours  here  iUiva 
STRICKEN  dowM.— As  referring  to  the  child^ueen  Isabel, 
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this  line  is  nonsense;  and  Richard's  first  queen  was  wlth- 
oat  a  stain  of  scandal  She  was  always  called  "  The  good 
Queen  Anne."  Stricken  is  used  in  Julius  Caesar  (ii.  L  192): 
"The  clock  hath  stricken  three." 

S86.  Line  34:  Whi::h  aH  a  lion  and  a  king  qf  heeute.^ 
For  this  use  of  the  neuter  relatire  for  the  masculine,  com- 
pare the  Anglican  Tersion  of  the  Lord's  Prayer:  "Our 
Father  which  art  in  heaven."  The  Roman  Catholic  ver- 
sion has  tpho. 

m.  Lines  40,  47: 

the  senseless  braTuts  will  STMFATHIZB 
The  heavy  accent  qf  thy  moving  tongue. 
Compare,  for  the  transitive  use  of  sympathize,  Love's  La- 
l>our's  Lo8t(iii.  L  52,53):  "A  message  well  sympathized; 
a  horse  to  he  ambassador  for  an  ass." 

288.  Lines  55-6a  —The  prophecy  contained  in  this  speech 
was  fulfilled;  Northumberland  proving  afterwards  to 
Henry  IV.  one  of  the  most  troublesome  of  his  rebellious 
subjects.    See  above,  note  13. 

889.  Lines  74,  75: 

Let  me  UN&lss  the  oath  'twixt  thee  and  me; 
And  yet  not  so,  for  with  a  kiss  't  was  made. 
This  refers  to  the  kiss  of  betrothal    See  Two  Gentlemen 
of  Verona,  note  39;  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  note  120. 

8901  Line  80:  Sent  back  like  Hallowmas  or  SHORT'ST  of 
T>AY.— Hallowmas  was  All  Souls  Day,  the  2nd  of  Novem- 
ber, not  the  Ist,  which  is  All  Saints,  the  eve  of  All  Souls 
(see  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  note  34).  It  certainly 
was  not  the  shortest  day,  even  in  Shakespeare's  time, 
when  it  was  ten  days  nearer  the  winter  solstice;  nor  do  I 
believe  the  proper  sense  of  the  passage  requires  us  to  take 
Hallowmas  and  the  shortest  of  day  to  be  identical  Richard 
says  his  wife  "set  forth  in  pomp,"  and  "came  adorned 
hither  like  sweet  May;"  now  she  is  sent  back  like  the  sad 
season,  when  the  souls  of  the  dead  are  prayed  for,  and  all 
the  world  recalls  its  losses  by  death,  or  the  shortest  day, 
when  there  is  little  or  no  sunshine  as  there  is  in  May. 
For  the  expression  short st  o/(faj/  =  shortest  day,  compare 
Macbeth  (ill  1. 118):  "my  ^leafst  of  life'*="my  nearest 
life." 

891.  Line  88:  Better  far  off  than,  near,  be  ne'er  the  near. 
—The  meaning  is  "Better  you  should  be  far  off  than, 
being  near  me,  be  never  the  nearer  to  me;"  for  she  would 
be  ne'er  the  nearer  to  him,  if  he  were  imprisoned,  and 
she  not  allowed  to  visit  him. 

ACT  V.    Scene  2. 

888.  Line  1.— It  is  doubtful  where  this  scene  is  intended 
to  take  place.  Capell  places  it  in  London;  but  line  3, 
where  the  Duchess  says: 

Of  our  two  cousins  coming  into  London 

"would  seem  to  show  that  she  was  not  in  London** 
(Clarendon  Press  £dn.  p.  144).  The  words  coming  into 
are  quite  consistent  with  the  fact  that  the  speaker  was 
then  in  London,  though  she  had  not  seen  the  entry  of 
Richard  and  Bolingbroke.  However,  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  scene  is  meant  to  be  at  the  Duke  of  York's 


palace  at  Langley,  for  Holinshed  says:  "this  earle  of 
Rutland  departing  before  from  Westminster  to  see  his 
father  the  duke  of  Yorke,"  &c.  (vol  iil  p.  10),  which 
makes  It  clear  the  Duke  of  York  was  nut  then  iu  London. 
Langley,  or  King's  Langley,  is  nearer  Windsor  (where 
the  king  now  was)  thau  Luudon  is. 

898.  Lines  15-17: 

and  that  all  the  walls 
With  painted  imagery  had  said  at  once 
"Jesu  preserve  thee  I  welcome,  JSolingbtvkel" 
Shakespeare  does  not  say  that  tlie  walls  "were  hung" 
with  painted  imagery,  but  that  "you  would  have  tlwught 
they  were."  No  doubt,  as  Maloiie  suggests,  he  was  think- 
ing of  the  painted  cloths  "  that  were  hung  in  the  streets, 
in  the  pageants  that  were  exhibited  in  his  own  time ;  in 
which  the  figures  sometimes  had  labels  issuing  from  their 
mouths  containing  sentences  of  gratulation "  (Var.  £d. 
vol  xvl  p.  147X 

891  Line  28:  Did  scowl  on  Richard;  no  man  cried 
"Oodsave  him!"— Qq.  print  *' gentle  Richard:"  Ff.  omit 
gentle.  As  the  epithet  gentle  occurs  below  (line  81),  we 
have  followed  the  Ff.  in  omitting  it  here,  the  omission 
being  a  great  improvement  to  the  metre. 

895.  Line  37.— llie  beautiful  description  comprised  iu 
lines  7-36  was,  as  far  as  we  know,  derived  from  no  his- 
torical or  traditionary  sonrce.  No  one  can  fail  to  notice 
the  sudden  descent  into  bald  commonplace  which  char- 
acterizes lines  37-45.  llie  contrast  is  so  great,  that  it  is 
impossible  not  to  suspect  tliat  Shakespeare  bad  an  older 
and  inferior  play  before  him  when  he  was  at  work  on 
this  tragedy. 

896.  Lines  42,  48: 

But  that  is  lost  for  beiyig  Richard's  friend, 
And,  madam,  you  must  call  him  Rutland  now. 
Holinshed  says,  speaking  of  the  transactions  of  the  first 
parliament  of  Henry  IV.:  "Finallie,  to  nuoid  further 
inconuenience,  and  to  qualifie  the  minds  of  the  enuious. 
it  was  finallie  enacted,  that  sucli  as  were  appellants  iu 
the  last  parlement  against  the  duke  of  Glocester  and 
other,  should  in  tliis  wise  following  be  ordred.  The 
dukes  of  Aumarle,  Surrie.  and  Excester  there  present, 
were  iudged  to  loose  their  names  of  dukes,  togither  with 
the  honors,  titles  and  dignities  therevnto  belonging" 
(vol  iii.  p.  7). 

897.  Lines  46,  47: 

Welcome,  my  son:  who  are  the  violets  now 
That  strew  the  GREEN  hA^  of  the  new-come  SPRIiro? 
The  spring  is  the  reign  of  Bolingbroke ;  the  violets,  lUs 
aariiest  courtiers.    Compare  Milton,  Song  on  May  Morn- 
ing, lines  8,  4 : 

The  flowery  May,  yiho  from  her/rrwti  A»/  Uirows 
The  ycUow  cowslip  and  the  pale  priourose. 

896.  Line  52:  What  news  from  Oxford  f  hold  those  justs 
and  triumphs  J— Holinshed  thus  describes  the  pUm  of 
the  conspirators:  "at  length  by  the  aduise  of  the  earle  of 
Huntington  it  was  deuised,  that  they  should  take  vpon  . 
them  a  solemne  iusts  to  be  enterprised  betweene  him  and 
20  on  his  part,  and  the  earle  of  Salisburie  and  20  with  him 
at  Oxford,  to  the  which  triumph  k.  Henrie  should  be 
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desired,  and  when  he  should  be  most  busiUe  marking  the 
martiall  pastime,  he  sUddenlle  should  be  slaine  and  de- 
stroled"  (vol.  iiL  p.  lOX 

899.  Line  56 :  What  seal  is  that,  that  hangs  without 
thy  bo8omJ—See  Romeo  and  Juliet,  note  164.  The  cir- 
cumstance of  the  seal  was  Shakespeare's  invention. 
Holinshed  says  that  as  Butland  (Aumerle)  sat  at  dinner 
he  "had  his  counterpane  of  the  indenture  of  the  con- 
federacie  in  his  boeome"  and  that  "The  father  espieing 
it»  would  needs  see  what  it  was :  and  though  the  sonne 
humblie  denied  to  shew  it,  the  father  being  more  ear- 
nest to  see  it^  by  force  tooke  it  out  of  his  bosome  "  (voL  iii. 
P.10X 

800.  Line  81 :  /  will  not  PEACE.  —  Compare  ii.  8.  87: 
** grace  me  no  grace.**  The  duchess  makes  a  verb  out  of 
peace,  in  the  same  way  as  York,  in  the  line  quoted,  makes 
a  verb  out  of  grace. 

801.  Line  90:  Have  we  more  «<m«?— York  had  one  more 
son  at  least,  Richard  Earl  of  Cambridge,  who  figures 
among  the  dramatis  personaa  of  Henry  V. 

808.  Line  08:  ^nd  xmterchahoeablt  set  down  their 
hands.— Compete  I.  Henry  IV.  iii  1.  80,  81 : 

^nd  our  iiuUntures  tripartite  art  drawn; 
IVhick  b<ittg  sealed  INTERCHANGEABLY. 

Holinshed  says :  "  Hervpon  was  an  indenture  sextipar- 
tite  made,  sealed  with  their  seales.  and  signed  with  their 
hands,  in  the  which  each  stood  bound  to  other,  to  do 
their  whole  indeauour  for  the  accomplishing  of  their 
purposed  exploit  "(vol.  iii.  p.  10).  The  haw  ta'en  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  line  above  means  nothing  more  but  that  they 
had  taken  a  solemn  oath ;  Holinshed  says,  "  on  the  holie 
euangelists.** 

808.  Lines  102, 103: 

Hadst  thou  groan* d  for  him 
As  I  have  done,  thou  wouldest  be  mere  pit\fuL 
These  lines  are  printed  in  the  Qq.  and  Ff.  thus : 
Hadst  thou  ^roan'd  for  him  as  I  have  done. 
Thou  wouldst  be  more  pitiful 
except  that  the  Ff.  read  wouldest,  which  we  have  re- 
tained, arranging  the  line  as  usually  arranged  by  modem 
editors,  who  nearly  all  retain  wouldst,  so  making  the 
line  (103)  a  very  clumsy  verse.    The  reading  of  the  Folio 
makes  it  at  least  a  good  Alexandrine. 

ACT  V.    Scene  8. 

80t  Line  1 :  Can  no  man  tell  m^  of  my  UNTHRIFTY 
SON?— This  speech  is  interesting  as  being  the  first  men- 
tion of  Prince  Henry,  Shakespeare's  favourite  royal  hero. 
As  the  unthrifty  soti  was  only  twelve  years  old  at  this 
time,  he  could  scarcely  have  begun  his  career  of  dissipa- 
tion. But  Shakespeare,  wisely,  had  no  fear  of  anachron- 
isma 

806.  Line  10 :  While  he,  young  wanton  and  effemi- 
nate boy.— While  is  Pope's  emendation  for  which,  the 
reading  of  all  the  old  copies.  Wanton  is  here  a  substan- 
tive.   Compare  King  John,  v.  1.  60,  70 : 

Shall  a  beardless  boy, 
A  cocker'd  silken  luanton,  brave  our  fields? 
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Effeminait  seems  a  singularly  inappropriate  epithet  for 
Prince  Henry,  the  friend  of  Falataff ;  whatever  his  faults 
or  vices,  they  were  certainly  those  of  a  man. 

806.  Line  34:  J/  ON  the  ^r»«,  — Malone  expUdns  this 
phrase:  "If  your  fault  stands  only  on  intention.*'  We 
have  pi-eferred  to  keep  the  reading  of  the  old  eopies  here, 
rather  than  adopt  any  one  of  the  various  proposed  emen- 
dations ;  on  is  undoubtedly  equivalent  to  qf. 

807.  Line  86 :  Then  give  me  leave  that  I  may  TURN  THE 
KEY.— Holinshed  (copying  from  Hall)  says:  "The  earie 
of  Rutland  seeing  in  what  danger  he  stood,  tooke  his 
horsse  and  rode  another  wale  to  Wiudsore  in  post,  so  that 
he  got  thither  before  his  father,  and  when  he  was  alighted 
at  the  castell  gate,  he  caused  the  gates  to  be  shut,  saiebog 
that  he  must  needs  deliuer  the  keies  to  the  king"(voL  iiL 
p.  10). 

806.  Line  61 :  sA^tfr.— Compare  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen, 
bk.  iii.  canto  2,  St  44: 

Who  having  viewed  in  a  fountain  sliere 
Her  face. 

We  still  call  thin  transparent  muslin  sheer  muslin. 

800.  Line  80 :  And  now  chantfd  to  "The  Beggar  and  the 
JTtn^."— Referring  to  the  ballad  of  King  Cophetua.  See 
Love's  Labour 's  Lost,  note  24.  In  Johnson's  Garland  of 
Roses,  1612,  the  ballad  is  called  simply  A  Song  of  a  Beg- 
gar and  a  King ;  and  in  Cynthia's  Revenge  by  J.  S.  it  is 
alluded  to  as : 

The  story  of  a  Beggar  and  the  King 

810.  Lines  87-146.— I  believe  that  the  whole  of  the  Utter 
part  of  this  scene  is  taken,  almost  entirely,  from  some  oM 
play,  and  contains  scarcely  a  line  written  by  Shakespeare; 
or,  if  his,  it  must  be  some  of  his  very  earliest  work. 

811.  Line  93:  For  ever  will  I  walk  upon  my  knees.— 
Ft  and  Q.  5  read  kneel,  which  is  very  weak ;  all  the  four 
earlier  Quartos  have  walk.  At  the  Santa  Scala,  outside 
the  Basilica  of  the  Lateran,  may  be  seen  the  marks  of  the 
pilgrim's  knees  which  have  worn  away  the  stone ;  and  at 
Canterbury  Cathedral,  on  a  lesser  scale,  may  be  seen  the 
same  proof  of  how  the  pious  of  old  literally  waUced  ujion 
their  knees;  so  that  the  expression  is  quite  iatelligible. 

818.  Line  101:  His  eyes  do  drop  no  tears,  his  prayers  «u^ 
jest—Qq.  and  Ff.  have: 

His  eyes  do  drop  no  tears,  his  prayers  are  in  jest. 
Following  Capell,  we  have  omitted  in. 

818.  Lines  109, 110.— Both  these  lines  end  in  have;  but 
probably  it  was  an  oversight,  llie  substitution  of  crave, 
in  either  case,  as  has  been  proposed  by  Pope  and  Walker, 
seems  to  weaken  the  sense. 

814.  Line  119:  say,  **pardon-ne  moy'*—i.e.  excuse  me.  a 
polite  way  of  saying ' '  No."  The  whole  speech  is  wretched 
stuff.  That  moi  was  pronounced  moy,  as  it  is  written  in 
all  the  old  copies,  is  evident  f  i-om  this  passage.  Compare 
Henry  V.  iv.  4.  14: 

A/ey  shall  not  serve ;  I  will  have  forty  rnajt. 

815.  Line  137:  But  for  our  trusty  broth^r-ijs-law,  and 
the  ABBOT.— The  brother-in-laxo  was  John  Holland,  Earl 
of  Huntingdon,  uterine  brother  of  Richard  IL,  created 
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Dake  of  Exeter  Id  1307.  He  bad  mtnied  Henry's  sister, 
Elizabeth.  He  was  degraded  from  bis  dukedom  in  Henry 
IV. 's  first  parliament  at  the  same  time  that  Aumerle  was 
degraded  to  Earl  of  Rutland.  (See  above,  note  296.)  For 
the  ABBOT,  see  above,  note  19. 

816.  Line  144:  tTneU,  /aretpell :  —  and,  eottsin  MIME, 
adieiL—All  Qq.  bat  Q.  6  and  ¥t.  print  the  line : 

Uncle  farewell :  and  cousin  adieu. 

The  Camb.  Edd.  suggest  that  the  line  may  be  amended 

thus:     • 

Uncle,  farewell;  farewell,  aunt;  cousin,  adieu. 

They  say:  "it  seems  only  consonant  with  good  manners 
that  the  king  should  take  leave  of  his  aunt  as  well  as  of 
the  others.  There  is  a  propriety  too  in  his  using  a  colder 
form  of  leave-taking  to  his  guilty  cousin  than  to  his  uncle 
and  aunt  "(p.  230).  But  "cousin  mine"  like  "  trusty  bro- 
ther-in-law" (above,  line  187).  may  be  said  in  an  ironical 
tone.  I  had  inserted  mine  in  the  margin  of  the  text 
before  I  found  that  it  was  the  reading  of  Collier's  MS. 
Corrector 

ACrr  V.    Scene  i. 

SIT  Line  L— The  account  of  Richard's  death,  adopted 
by  Shakespeare,  rests  on  very  doubtful  authority.  Holin- 
shed  copied  it  from  Hall,  and  Hall  from  Fabyan.  Accord- 
ing to  Rolfe,  it  was  related  by  Caxton  in  his  addition  to 
Hygden's  Polychronicon;  according  to  Staunton,  Holin- 
shed's  authority  was  Abraham  Fleming.  According  to 
the  account  in  Holinshed.  the  words  of  Henry  were 
overheard  when  he  was  "sitting  on  a  dale  at  his  table." 

ACrr  V.    Scene  6. 

818.  Lines  13, 14: 

and  do  ut  the  word  iteelf 
Againtt  the  word. 

The  meaning  of  the  phrase  is  "set  one  passage  of  the 
Bible  against  another."  Ff.  Q.  6  substitute /attA  for  word, 
probably  with  a  fear  of  James  the  First's  edict  against 
blasphemy  before  their  eyes.  The  passages  from  the  New 
Testament  referred  to  in  the  following  lines  itre  from  St 
Matthew  xix.  14;  xL  28;  xix.  24. 

819.  Line  17:  To  thread  the  POSTERN  of  a  NEEDLE'S  eye. 
— Q.1,  Q.2read: 

To  thread  the  postern  of  a  sma^  needle's  eye ; 
while  Q.  2,  Q.  4  read : 

To  thread  the  sma//  postern  of  a  sma//  needle's  eye. 
ITie  discrepancy  seems  to  show  that  the  poet  had  written 
the  word  small  and  afterwards  struck  it  out  Dyce 
reads  "email  neeld's  eye;"  there  is  no  doubt  needle  was 
often  written  neeld,  and  pronounced  as  a  monosyllable; 
but  the  reading  adopted  in  the  text  is  that  of  Ff.  Q.  6,  and 
certainly  furnishes  the  most  harmonious  line.  "A  pos- 
tern is  the  back-gate  of  a  fortress,  and  generally  there- 
fore low  and  narrow.  It  has  been  said  by  some  com- 
mentators that  by  the  *  needle's  eye,'  in  the  above-quoted 
passage  from  the  Gospel,  is  intended  the  narrow  gate  of 
an  eastern  town  so  called,  which  was  only  wide  enough 
to  admit  foot  passengers.  This  interpretation  Shake- 
speare had  probably  heard  of,  and  combined  it  with  the 


more  common  and  obvious  one  which  explains  the  pliraae 
as  hyperbolical  and  expressive  of  anything  which  is  im- 
possible" (Clarendon  Press  Edn.  pp.  152,  153). 

880.  Lines  .SO-54: 

For  now  hath  titne  made  me  his  numbering  dock: 
My  thoughts  are  minutes;  and  urith  sighs  they  jar 
Their  watches  on  unto  mine  eyes,  the  outward  watdi. 
Whereto  my  finger,  like  a  dial's  pointy 
Is  pointing  still,  in  cleansing  ttiem/rom  tears. 
His  numbering  dock,  according  to  the  Clarendon  Press 
Edd.  means:  "  the  clock  by  which  he  counts  hours  and 
minutes,  which  he  could  not  do  with  his  hour  glass"  (p. 
153).    For  jar = tick,  compare  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2.  43,  44: 
I  love  thee  not  »Jnr  o'  the  clock  behind 
What  lady  she  her  lord. 

The  outward  watch,  Steevens explains,  was  "the  movable 
figure  of  a  man  habited  like  a  watchman,  with  a  pole  and 
lantern  in  his  hand,  llie  figure  had  the  word  watch 
written  on  its  forehead,  and  was  placed  above  the  dial- 
plate"  (Var.  Ed.  p.  164X  and  he  quotes  from  Church- 
yard's Charitie,  1596: 

The  clocke  will  strike  in  baste.  I  heare  the  vatcA 

That  sounds  the  belL 

The  passage,  which  is  a  very  ditncult  one  to  understand, 
is  bMt  explained  by  Henley's  note  (quoted  by  nearly  all 
editors):  "there  appears  to  be  no  reason  for  supposing 
with  Dr.  Johnson  that  this  passage  is  corrupt  It  should 
be  recollected  that  there  are  three  ways  in  which  a  clock 
notices  the  progress  of  time,  viz.  by  the  vibration  of  the 
pendulum,  the  index  on  the  dial,  and  the  striking  of  the 
hour.  To  these  the  king  in  his  comparison  severally 
alludes,  his  sighs  corresponding  to  the  Jarring  of  the  pen- 
dulum, which  at  the  same  time  that  it  watches  or  num- 
bers the  seconds,  marks  also  their  progress  in  minutes  on 
the  dial  or  outward  watch,  to  which  the  king  compares 
his  eyes;  and  their  want  of  figures  is  supplied  by  a  suc- 
cession of  tears,  or  (to  use  an  expression  of  Milton) 
minute  drops;  his  finger,  by  as  regularly  wiping  these 
away,  performs  the  office  of  the  dial's  point:  his  clamor- 
ous groans  are  the  sounds  that  tell  the  hour.  In  King 
Henry  IV.  part  it  tears  are  used  in  a  similar  manner: 

But  Harry  lives,  that  shall  convert  those  Awrx, 
By  number,  into  hours  of  happiness. 

—Var.  Ed.  voL  xvL  pp.  164,  165., 

881.  Line  60:  his  JACK  0*  THE  CLOCK.— Alluding  to  one 
of  those  little  mechanical  figures,  in  iron  or  bronze,  which, 
in  old  clocks,  struck  the  bell  at  every  quarterof  the  hour. 
These  figures  were  called  Jacks  o'  the  dock,  or  Jacks  o* 
th'  Clock-house.  Probably  the  name  Jack  was  suggested 
by  the  Jacks,  or  keys,  of  the  virginals. 

888.  Lines  07,  68: 

Groom.  Hail,  royal  prince! 

K.  Rich.  Thanks,  VOBLJi  peer; 

The  cheapest  qf  us  is  ten  groats  too  dear. 
This  very  poor  pun  was  l>orrowed  from  a  pun  by  Queen 
Elizabeth:  "Mr.  John  Blower,  in  a  sermon  before  her 
majesty,  first  said:  'My  royal  Queen,'  and  a  little  after: 
' My  noble  Queen.'  Upon  which  says  the  Queen: '  What, 
am  I  ten  groats  worse  than  I  was'  (Clarendon  Press 
Edn.  p.  155).  A  royal  or  real  was  worth  ten  shillings,  a 
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ACT  V.  Scene  5. 


NOTES  TO  KING  EICHARD  11. 


ACT  V.  Scene  6. 


nobU  six  shiUingt  and  eight  pence,  and  a  groat = tour 
pence;  so  that  the  difference  between  a  royal  and  a  noUe 
is  ten  groat$. 

828.  Line  78:  roan  Barhary.—'Vhe  horse  is,  apparently, 
an  invention  of  Shakespeare's.  No  mention  is  made  of 
it  in  any  of  the  chronicles.  But  Froissart  (chap,  cxii.) 
has  a  story  of  a  favourite  greyhound  which  deserted  its 
master,  Richard,  and  leaped  on  liis  rivaL 

8M.  Lines  81-84.  —The  idea  of  sympathy  between  horse 
and  rider  may  have  been  suggested  to  Shakespeare  by  the 
following  passage  in  the  Egerton  MS.  play  (act  i.\  if  the 
latter  really  was  written  before  Shakespeare's : 

ICiug^.  but,  noble  vocle, 

I  did  obserue,  what  I  have  wonderd  att. 
As  we  to  day  rodd  on  to  Westminster; 
We  thou);ht  your  horse,  that  wont  to  tread  the  ground. 
And  pace  as  if  he  kickt  it  scomefuUy, 
Mount  and  curvett,  like  strong  Busepholus ; 
To  day  he  trod  as  slowe  and  mellancholly 
As  if  his  leggs  had  fayld  to  beare  his  load. 

Woodstock.  And  can  ye  blaime  the  beaste?  Afore  my  god. 
He  was  not  wont  to  bcare  such  loads  indeed ; 
A  hundred  oakes  vppon  these  shoulders  hange 
To  make  nie  brauc  vppon  j'our  wedding  day. 

—Reprint,  p.  15. 

8S5.  Line  94:  Spvrr'D,  OALL'd,  aiid  TIR'D  hy  JAUNCIMG 

Dolingbroke.—Ft.  Q.  5  read  spur  galVd.    The  reading  in 

the  text  is  that  (subsUntially)  of  Q.  1,  Q.  2,  Q.  3,  Q.  4.    It 

is  very  probable  that,  in  this  case,  the  Folios  are  right. 

(Totgrave  explains:  "Jancer  vn  cheval.   To  stirre  a  horse 

in  the  stable  till  he  be  swart  with  all;  or  (as  our)  to  jaunt; 

(an  old  word)."    Jaunting  occurs  in  Rom.  and  Jul  ii. 

6.68: 

To  catch  my  death  yrith  Jaunttng^  up  and  down. 

There  Q.  8.  Q.  4  have>atin#in<7,  and  it  Is  evidently  the  same 
word.  In  this  passage  all  the  Qq.  and  Ff.  hhve  jauncing. 
The  word  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  Shakespeare.  It 
might  appear  that  tir^d  (tirde  in  Q.  1,  tyr'd  in  F.  1)  was 
the  same  word  as  that  used  in  Love's  Labour 's  Lost,  ir. 
2.  130  (see  note  101  of  that  play);  but  tire,  whether  used 
in  the  sense  of  "  to  dress."  or  "  to  weary,"  is  indifferently 
spelt  tyre  in  F.  1;  and  "wearied,"  or  **  fatigued,"  makes 
here  the  better  sense.  Compare  the  following  line  in 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Mad  Lover  (v.  3): 

Plague  o'  your  spur-galted  conscience  I  does  it  tire  now? 

—Works,  vol.  i.  p.  307. 

8M.  Lines  91^104. — Holinshed's  account  of  this  incident 
is  as  follows:  "This  knight  incontinentlie  departed  from 
the  court,  with  eight  strong  persons  in  his  companie,  and 
came  to  Pomfret,  commanding  the  esquier  that  was  ac- 
customed to  sew  and  take  the  assaie  before  king  Richard, 
to  doo  so  no  more,  saieng; '  Let  him  eat  now,  for  he  shall 
not  long  eat'  King  Richard  sat  downe  to  dinner,  and 
was  serued  without  courtesie  or  assaie,  wherevpon  much 
maruelling  at  the  sudden  change,  he  demanded  of  the 
esquier  whie  he  did  not  his  dutie;  'Sir  (said  he)  I  am 
otherwise  commanded  by  Sir  Piers  of  Exton,  wiiich  is 
sewlie  come  from  E.  Henrie.'  When  king  Richard  heard 
that  word,  he  tooke  the  kerning  knife  in  his  hand,  and 
strake  the  esquier  on  the  head,  saieng  llie  diuel  take 
Henrie  of  Lancaster  and  thee  togither"  (vol.  iii  p.  14). 
480 


887.  Line  106:  WHAT  MEANS  death  in  thit  rude  atmultl 
—Staunton  proposes:  "  Whatf  fnean'»t  death  in  this  mde 
assault?"  which  certainly  makes  better  sense.  The  pas- 
sage is  very  obscure;  it  may  mean,  "  Wlut  is  the  meaning 
of  such  an  attempt  upon  my  life  in  such  a  rude  aseauUr 
but  I  confess  it  is  not  easy  to  make  any  sense  of  it.  Death 
is  spelt  with  a  capital  both  in  Q.  1  and  F.  1  in  this  line, 
and  with  a  small  d  in  the  next  line;  otherwise  one  might 
suspect  the  word  death  had  slipped  up  here  from  the  hue 
below.  It  may  be  that  the  poet's  idea  was  that  Richard 
had  been  expecting  Death  for  some  time,  and  was  now 
surprised  to  see  it  come  in  so  rude  a  shape. 

ACrr  V.    Scene  6. 

888.  Lines  2,  3: 

the  rebel*  have  coneum'd  with /re 
Our  town  of  Cicester  in  Qlosterehire. 
From  the  account  given  by  Holinahed  it  appears  the 
rebel  lords  were  in  two  different  inns  in  Cirencester,  and 
their  army  lay  outside  the  town;  that  the  Earl  of  Kent 
and  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  in  one  inn,  were  besieged  by 
the  "bailiffe  of  the  town  with  fourscore  archers;"  the 
Earl  of  Huntingdon  and  Lord  Spenser,  being  in  another 
inn,  "  set  fire  on  dluerse  houses  in  the  towne,  thinking 
that  the  assailants  would  leaue  the  assault  and  rescue 
their  goods,  which  thing  they  nothing  regarded  "(vol.  ilL 
p.  11).  But  the  effect  of  this  manoeuvre  was  unfortunate 
for  the  rebels,  since  their  army,  seeing  the  fire,  thought 
King  Henry's  army  had  arrived,  and  **  fied  without  mea- 
sure," leaving  their  chiefs  to  shift  for  themselves. 

889.  Line  8 :  The  heads  of  Salisbury,  Spencer,  Blunt, 
and  Kent.  -So  Ff.  (J.  6.  The  four  first  Quartos  read  "  of 
Oxford,  Salisbury;"  an  evident  slip  of  the  pen  on  the 
writer's  part  The  town  of  Oxford  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  conspiracy,  and  Shake- 
speare may  have  written  the  name  by  mistake  for  one  of 
the  conspirators;  but  there  is  no  need  to  perpetuate  the 
error. 

880.  Line  14 :  The  heads  of  Broeas,  and  Sir  Bemui 
Seely.—Bolmvhed  says:  "Manie  other  that  were  prinie 
to  this  conspiracie,  were  taken,  and  put  to  death,  some 
at  Oxford,  as  sir  Thomas  Blunt,  sir  Benet  Cilie  knight, 
and  Thomas  Wintercell  esquier;  but  sir  Leonard  Brokas. 
and  sir  John  Shellie  knights,  John  Maudelen,  and  Williaoi 
Ferbie  chapleins,  were  drawne,  hanged,  and  beheaded  at 
Loudon"  (vol.  iii.  p.  13). 

881.  Line  25:  Chose  out  some  secret  place,  Ac-Holin- 
shed  says:  "The  Bishop  of  Carleill  was  impeached,  and 
condemned  of  the  same  conspiracie;  but  the  king  of  lus 
mercifuU  clemencie,  pardoned  him  of  Umt  offense,  al- 
though he  died  shortly  after,  more  through  feare  than 
force  of  sicknesse,  as  some  haue  written"  (voL  iii.  p.  13). 

888.  Line  30.— "After  he  (Richard)  was  thus  dead,  hi« 
bodie  was  imbalmed,  and  seered,  and  couered  with  lead, 
all  sane  the  face,  to  the  intent  that  all  men  might  see 
him,  and  perceiue  that  he  was  departed  this  life :  for  as 
the  corps  was  conueled  from  Pomfret  to  London,  in  all 
the  townee  and  places  where  those  that  bad  the  oonuei- 
ance  of  it  did  stale  with  it  all  night,  they  caused  dhige 
to  be  soong  in  the  euening,  and  maaae  of  requiem  in  the 
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NOTES  TO  KING  EICHARD  II. 


ACT  V.  Soeue  6. 


morning;  and  u  well  after  the  one  seroice  aa  the  other, 
his  face  discouered,  was  showed  to  all  that  courted  to 
behold  it"  (HoUnshed,  toL  UL  p.  14). 

88S.  Line  43:  THROUGH  the  SHADES  qf  night.— q.  1 
omits  the;  the  other  old  copies  read  through  the  shade. 
The  Cambridge  £dd.  print  thorough;  but  Q.  1  has  through 


distinctly.    The  form  thorough  occurs  in  Mids.  Night's 
Dream,  li  L  8:  *•  thorough  bush,  thorough  brier." 

8M.  Line  62 :  In  weeping  OVSR  thie  untimely  bier.  — 
Qq.  and  Ft.  all  read,  "  In  weeping  after;"  but  it  is  most 
probable  the  <nfter  was  repeated  by  mistake  from  the  line 
above.    The  emendation  is  Pope's. 


ORIGINAL  EMENDATIONS  ADOPTED. 


Not« 
35. 


L  1.  58.  59: 

Setting  aeide  hie  high  blood'*  royaUy,— 
And  let  him  be  tw  kinetnan  to  my  liege,— 
60.    L  3.  83:  Route  up  thy  youJth/ul  blood,  be  wUiant,  livel 
144.    ii  1.  283,  284: 

Sir  Thomae  Srpingham,  Sir  THOMAS  Bameton, 
John  Norbury,  Robert  WtUerton,  and  Franeit  CoiKT. 
leO.     112.92,98: 

My  lord,  I  had  forgot 
To  tell  your  lordthip;  1  CAME  BT  TO-DAT,  atid  oaXCd 
there;— 
162.    ii  2.  108-120:  Printed  as  prose. 
177.    ii.  a  09,  70: 

Berk.  My  Lord  qf  Her^ord,  my  meeeage  i$ 
To  you — 
BoUng.[Interrupting  angrHy]  Myarmoer  it— to  Laneaeter. 


222.    iii  2.  176-177: 

/  live  with  bread  like  you,  like  you  feel  loant. 

Like  you  taete  gri^,  need/riendt:  tubjeeted  thus. 

How  can  you  eay  to  me,  I  am  a  kingf 
226.     iii  a  17-19: 

Lett  you  miatake:  the  heavene  are  o'er  YOUR  head. 
Boling.  /  know  it,  uncle,  and  dabb  not  oppose 

Myeelf  agaitut  their  will.— But  who  comet  heret 
226.    la  a  20:  WHAT,  Harry!  WELCOME. 
249.    iii.  4.  73,  74: 

Thou,— 

[She  pauses,  as  if  half-choked  by  her  emotion] 

Old  Adam't  likenee*,  eet  to  dreee  this  garden. 

How  DARES 

Thy  har$h  rude  tongue  eoutid  this  unpleaeing  newef 
816.    T.  6. 144:  Unde,  farewell:— and,  couein  mime,  adieu. 
So  Collier. 


ORIGINAL  EMENDATIONS  SUGGESTED. 


Note 

5a 

142. 


i  2.  73:  DewlaU,  AH  t  deeolaU. 
U.  1.  277,  278: 

/  have  from  Morbihan,  a  bay 
In  Brittany. 


Note 

in. 


174. 


ii  a  21.  22: 

/(  ie  my  son,  young  Harry  Percy,  went 

From  Worcester,  my  brother,  whencesoevcr. 

ii  a  56:  ^luf  tn  if  ar0  the  Lords  York,  Berkley, 
Seymour. 


WORDS  OCCURRING  ONLY  IN   KING  RICHARD  IL 


Note.— The  addition  of  sub.,  adj.,  rerb.  adv.  in  brackets  immediately  after  a  word  indicates  that  the  word  is 

used  as  a  substantive,  adjective,  verb,  or  adverb  only  in  the  passage  or  passages  cited. 

The  compound  words  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  printed  in  F.  1  as  two  separate  words. 


Abstains  1 li 

Administer....      i 

All-hating v. 

Almsman. ill. 

i. 
Appeal  <. 


Act  8c.  Line 


{; 


Apprenticehood     i 


76 
182 

66 

140 

9 

27 

21 
271 


1  Lucrece.180.  ( Used  there  with- 
out the  preposition /Ann.) 

S  B  to  impeach ;  the  participle 
appealed =impeAchfd,  i.  1. 14t. 
VOL.  II. 


Act  8c  Line 

*Attomeys-general  ii.  1    203 


Bay-trees 

Bedrench 

Beggar-fear.. . . 
Benevolences*. 

Blanks* 

Blindfold  A 

Bray  (sub.) 


4  8 

3  46 

1  189 

1  250 

1  250 

3  224 

3  135 


*  In  flacal  lenM.   See  note  187. 

*  i.e.  blank  charters. 

'  Venui  and  Adanit,  864. 


Act  Sc  Line 
Broad-spreading  Iii    4     50 
Burthenous.. . .     ii    1    260 

Care- tuned....    iU. 
Chambered....      i 
Chivalrous  —      i 
Cloister  •  (verb)     v. 
Complain7(refl.)    i 

2 

92 
149 
81 
28 
42 

Complot  (veri>)|    [' 

96 
189 

«  Lncreoe,  1085. 
T  Lacrece,  396,  846. 

Conveyers.... 

Craftsmen 

Crossly 

Daintiness. . . . 

Dangling iii 

*  Daring-hardy  ,    i 
*Demi-paradise8  ii 


v. 


317 
28 
24 
46 
29 
48 
42 


481 


9  In  Qq.  and  F.  1  printed  ai  two 
words;  dtmif,  or  demie,  being 
treated  as  an  adj.  But  in  Eng- 
land's Paraanns  (laoo), where  this 
passage  is  quoted,  the  word  is 
printed  dtwU-paradim. 
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WORDS  PECULIAR  TO  KING  RICHARD  II. 


Act  8c  Line 

Depressed iiL  4  68 

Detenuinate(verb)i.  3  150 

Disburdened . .     a  1  229 

Discomfortable    iii.  2  86 

Disorderly....     U.  2  110 

Disparked. . . . .    iii.  1  23 

Distaff-women,    iii.  2  118 

•Double-fatal..    Ui.  2  117 

Dninkenly ....     iL  1  127 

Eagle- winged..      L  8  129 

Engaoled L  8  166 

Falter» iii  2  26 

Farmio  (verb)..      i  4  46 

Farmii  (lease).,     ii  1  256 

*Fly.8lowi3....       i.  8  160 

Frequenti>(intnuL)v.  3  6 

Gaunt IL  1  74 

Glazed" li  2  16 

Grassy ill  8  60 

Hairless" ill  2  112 

•Hanh-resound- )  <  «  ,«r 

ing j-L  8  186 

Heavy-gaited..    ill  2  16 

•High-stomached  i.  1  18 

Ill-erected v.  1  2 

Imagery. v.  2  16 


»  Lttcrece,  176B. 

10  In  the  seme  of  to  let  on  loMe. 

11  lu  the  expresHion  "in farm." 
w  The  reading  of  P.  2.   All  the 

other  old  copies  (Qq.  and  F.  1,  F. 
8,  F.  4)  read  (subetontially)  aly 
$low. 

IS  Used  tran«itiTelj,  Timon,  L 
1. 117;  Pericles,  iv.  6. 102. 

14  Bonn.  xxiv.  8 ;  LoTer's  Com- 
plaint, 386. 

15  Venus  and  Adonis,  487. 


Act  8c  Line 

Imp  (verb)....  if.  1  292 

Imprese iii.  1  25 

Inhabitable....  i  1  65 

Intermixed !«..  v.  6  12 

Justs  (sub.)....  V.  2  62 

Knightly  (adv.)      L  8  12 

Lean-looked...  U.  4  11 

Leau-witted...  il  1  115 

Leased ii.  1  69 

Lie-giver iv.  1  68 

Life-harming.,  ii.  2  3 

Maid-pale ilL  8  98 

Make-peace....  i.  1  160 

Manual  17.^ ... .  iv.  1  26 

Misgoverned.,  v.  2  6 

Moat a  1  48 

Monarchlze....  iiL  2  166 

Nearness  18....  ■(  ,**  ^  ^^® 

(  il.  2  127 

Neuter ii.  8  169 

Never-quenching  v.  6  109 

Noblesse Iv.  1  119 

OU-dried L  8  221 

Out-pray v.  3  109 

Oyster- wench.,  i.  4  31 

Partialis i  1  120 

Party-verdict..  L  8  234 

Pines" ▼.  1  77 


w  Sonn.  ci.  8. 

17  Ventui  and  Adonis,  SIS. 

18  In  this  poMage  F.  1  has  naar- 
nM*  hyphened  with  the  preceding 
word  neigkbour. 

19  As  a  transitire  verb;  so  used 
in  Venus  and  Adonis,  aos:  but 
nowhere  else  by  Shakespeare. 
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Act  8c.  Line 
Plume-plucked  iv.  1  108 
PortcuUised...  L  8  167 
Proportionable  ii  2  125 
PupU-like v.    1     81 


Refuge  (verb). .  v. 
Regenerate  (adj.)  L 

(    J- 

Regreet  (verb).  .^  1 

(  L 

Resignation ...  iv. 

Restful «» It. 

Right-drawn . .  L 

Rival-haUng  . .  I 

Rug-headed ...  iL 

Sea-walled....  IiL 

Self-afTrighted.  ilL 

Self-bom a 

Self-mould L 

Shrill-voiced . .  v. 

Sickliness. a 

Sky-aspiring. . .  L 

*Soon-believing  i. 

Sparkles  (sub.)  \. 

SprightfuUy...  L 

Staggerssi v. 

•Still-breeding  v. 

Stringless H 

Snllen8(8ub.)..  IL 

Taxes  (sub.)«..  U. 

Tender-hearted  iii. 


26 

70 

67 

142 

186 

179 

12 

46 

131 

166 

4 

43 

2 

53 

8 

80 

2 

26 

76 

142 

130 

101 

21 

3 

110 

8 

149 

139 

246 

160 

90  Sonn.  Izri.  1. 

1  Used  transitiTely  in  the  sense 
of  *'to  make  to  reel;"  used  in 
sense  of  "  to  make  to  hedtatc," 
"  to  bewilder,"  Henry  VIII.  ii. 
4.  SIS. 

ss  Used,  in  fiscal  sense,  only  in 
this  passage.  Tlie  verb  occurs 
frequentU'. 


Act  8c  Liae 

Time-bewasted  L  3  221 

Time-honoured  i.  1  1 

Tormentors....  U.  1  136 

Unbegotss iiL  3  66 

Unbroke tr.  1  216 

UncontrollodM  L  3  » 

Uncurse iii.  t  1S7 

Undeaf tL  1  16 

Undeck. tv.  i  250 

Unhappied....  IiL  1  10 

Unhorse. v.  3  19 

'""'^ {*;;  I  ^ 

Unpleased iiL  3  198 

Unrestrained.,  v.  3  7 

Unrightful....  t.  1  €8 

Unstoopiug L  1  121 

Unstringed....  L  3  162 

UnthriftsM....  a  3  122 

Untrodden"..  L  2  « 

Upstart  (adJ.X.  a  3  1^ 

Vauntingly....  iv.  1  89 

•Walklng-staff»  ilL  3  151 

Well-disposed..  iL  1  9» 

♦WeU-graced..  v.  2  24 

•Well-meaning  iL  1  123 

Whencescever.  tL  3  22 

WisUy** v.  4  7 

Wrath-kindled  L  1  IK 


tt  Unbttfotten  occun  la   Ki« 
John,  ir.  3.  M. 

M  Venus  and  Adonic,  IM;  Ia- 
CT«»,64&. 

a&Sonn.  ix.9;xiiLl». 

M  Unirod  occurs  inJaUai 
iii.  1.138. 

V  Not  hyphened  in  tM  c 

SS  Venus  and  Adonis,  M.;  Lc- 
creoe,  1395;  Pil^m,  8S. 
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